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Important New Books 
AMERICAN MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS | 


By Ernest R. Groves anp Wa. F. OGBURN 






















“Tn this volume will be found valuable contributions to the two main types of evidence. 
The one, an exhaustive statistical study for which there is no substitute, Professor Ogburn has 
presented with great pains and scholarship. The other, evidence gathered from summarizing ; 
many efforts and tendencies of the present era, and from case studies of successful marriage, Pro- j 
fessor Groves presents with fine results and promise.” —From the Introductory Note 

Ready in July 
THE SCIENCE OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


By Rosert W., KELSO | 
Presents the history of public welfare from its early casual beginnings to its modern scientific 
development. Special emphasis is placed on the various aspects of poor relief, on the evolution in 


i} 
the treatment of the law breaker and the insane, and on the public provision for the neglected and | 
delinquent children. Ready May 31 i 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY IN ACTION 


Case Studies in American Communities 
By JESSE FREDERICK STEINER 


nA RANMA AN ema aen aeaa e 


This book contains a maximum of concrete and vivid material for the study of the American 
community, Each of the twenty case studies of individual communities brings out clearly a 
distinct aspect of American communal life. The principles of communal growth and decline are oi 
emphasized throughout. Students of town life and social organization will find this volume of © | 
exceptional value and interest. Ready this summer 
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| General Sociology | | 


By ALBION W. SMALL | 
| 








Social Aspects of 
Farmers’ Co-operative 
Marketing 


By BENSON Y. LANDIS 





Professor and Head of the Department of 
Sociology in the University of Chicago 


T Mr. Landis’ new book is a statement of 


In this important book, which is a: 


the possibilities of contributing to and 
improving American life through farmers’ 
co-operative marketing. The most in- 
formative of all references on the subject, 
it presents much valuable material for 


students of rural problems and opens a 
new avenue of much-needed research. 


{| Mr. Landis makes a plea for closer co- 
operation between the economic associa- 
tions and the social, educational, and re- 
ligious organizations and their leaders. 
This he believes to be essential if the 
widespread co-operative marketing move- 
ment is to make any new spiritual or 
social contribution to American life. 


25 cents, postpaid 27 cents 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago : Illinois 





exposition of the main developmeri 
in sociological theory from Spence: 
to Ratzenhofer, Professor Sma. 
brings his wide reading and keer. 
analytical powers to bear on the his- 
tory of sociology and its preser: 
claims to be regarded as a science. 
The book 's addressed to historians, 
economists, political scientists, psy- 
chologists, and moralists quite as 
much as to sociologists. 


739 pages, $4.50, postpaid $4.65 





Chicago : Illinois 
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STOCKHOLM 


International Review of the 
Soctal Activities of 
the Churches 


The official organ for the contin- 
uation of the labor of the Stock- 
holm World Conference, this 
journal does not serve any church 
or church tendency, but attempts 
to give expression to universal 
Christian principles. Nor is it the 
organ of any social, political, or 
economic group. Its aim is not 
to serve the interests of the em- 
ployed or the employer, but the 
community of life. 


The journal offers, therefore, an 
exceptionally broad outlook on 
social problems. Its scope is in- 
ternational, and its collaborators 
include eminent sociologists of 
all nations. | 


Stockholm is printed in three 
languages, and those articles ap- 
pearing in French or German are 
reviewed in English. 


Published quarterly by 
Avg.r KELLER in Zurich, Germany 


Subscription, $2.50 per year 
` Single copies, 75 cents each 


AGENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 





FARM INCOME 
and 


FARM LIFE 


Edited by 
DWIGHT SANDERSON 


€ 


That greater profits in agriculture 
depend upon standards or prospective ` 
standards of living and comfort is the 
thesis upon which this book is written. 
It constitutes the report—in symposium 
form—of a joint corhmittee from the 
American Country Life Association and 
the American Farm Economics Associa- 
tion, appointed to study the relations of 
social and economic factors in rural 
progress. i 

In collaboration with the committee 
is a group of distinguished sociologists 
and economists, who have contributed 
the fifty articles that make up the book. 
Each is an expert in his field, and the 
articles contribute significant data to 
current agricultural discussion. 

` The range of thought is indicated by , 
some of the chapter headings, “The 
Social Effect of Tenancy,” “The Rela- 
tion of Agriculture to Commerce and 
Industry,” “The Economic Aspect of 
Rural Education,” and “The Farmer’s 
Standard of Living.” - 


$3.00, postpaid $3.15 
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FOREWORD 


Readers of the American Journal of Sociology will find the con- 
tents of this issue somewhat different from those of other issues. 
Indeed, this issue is a special one devoted to the recent social 
changes occurring in the United States. A few words of explana- 
tion therefore seem desirable. 

That the social changes in modern society are an important 
subject of research does not need to be argued. Records and analy- 
ses of these changes during the decade since the close of the war, 
and particularly during the past year, it was thought, would be 
valuable and interesting. Accordingly, the assistance of experienced 
research workers from the different fields was sought. The result 
is a score of studies that present major sociological changes of the 
past few years in American culture. 

The purpose was to present records of fact rather than specu- 
lative or exhortative articles. While the body of the contributions 
is factual, they are not merely a record of fact. They present facts 
selected, analyzed, and ordered with such generalizations and con- 
clusions as flow from the data. So, also, such interpretations as the 
materials justify are presented. In addition, the different writers 
have described such new methods of collecting or dealing with the 
phenomena as may have been discovered. 

The topics chosen comprise, as will be noted, a wide range; but 
sociology deals with many aspects of society. Each topic is also 
broad; and the limitations of space make them brief. The result is 
a selection of only the most important changes. . 
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The results, however, will enable the readers to get a general 
picture of a great many significant changes that have recently oc- 
curred in our civilization. And the reader who is a specialist or par- 
ticularly interested in a special subject will also find a condensed 
presentation of carefully selected data treated scientifically by a 
competent expert. 

It is truly an impressive record, which one is enabled to see, of 
the yearly social changes that are occurring in our time. 

This record is especially significant also because we need very 
much to take stock of how our culture is changing and where it is 
moving to. Science means knowledge, but in a very definite and 
exact sense of the word. Hence the first step is measurement. There- 
fore analyses of the trends of our moving society, studies of rate of 
change, and comparisons of one year with another are the sort of 
science wanted by social science as a basis for any social policy that 
may be taken. Such a knowledge will come nearest to bringing the 
security that should exist in the uncertain time of change. The 
best prediction in social changes is usually that based on a projec- 
tion of past trends. 

THE EDITORS 


POPULATION 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


ABSTRACT 


The data on the movement of our population during 1927 are of great interest 
in several respects. New low birth-rates have been achieved, the rate for the regis- 
tration area being 20.4. This is kept from resulting in the lowest natural increase we 
have ever had by the very low death-rate of 11.4 (the lowest in our history). The 
infant mortality rate has also fallen to a new low level at 64.3. One of the most in- 
teresting facts, however, is that the total number of births in 1927 is about 63,000 
less than the total for 1920, although the population is over 12,000,000 greater. Our 
birth-rate is certainly on the toboggan. Our new immigration restriction has shut 
out eastern and southern Europeans, but it has not insured immigration of Germanic 
stock, as Mexicans and Celts are now over 4o per cent of the total. We face new 
problems in the United States in having a natural increase around 9g or 10 per 1,000. 
These need our careful study. 


Perhaps the most interesting facts regarding the population of 
any country in a normal non-census year are its birth-rates and 
death-rates. This is particularly true at the present time, when ap- 
parently new low death-rates and birth-rates are being achieved 
almost every year by many of the countries in the Western world. 
Unfortunately, even today a number of our states do not have ade- 
quate birth and death registration. The consequence is that for 
14.3 per cent of our population it is necessary to estimate the num- 
ber of births and deaths in order to arrive at reasonably accurate 
totals for 1927.” 

* The following states are not included in the comparisons made in this paper 
for 1927 and 1926, as they either had failed to report complete data for 1927 at the 
time the preliminary report was issued (Massachusetts and Utah), or were only ad- 
mitted to the registration area in 1927 (Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, and 


Tennessee), or had not yet been admitted in 1927 (Colorado, Georgia, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas). 


? The 14.3 per cent of the population mentioned above for which it is necessary 
to estimate births and deaths does not include the population of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Utah. The first four have reports for 1927, 
but not for 1926. The reports of Massachusetts and Utah for 1927 were not com- 
plete when provisional data were issued; hence 1926 figures were used for 1927 also. 
The death registration area included more states than the birth registration area, but 
only data on states in the latter area are available now (June, 1928). 
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Owing to the date at which it was necessary to prepare this 
paper, only the preliminary results of registration were available. 
Judging by the situation in previous years, the use of these prelimi- 
nary reports will not result in any considerable error, though the 
final tabulations may change the rates by two- or three-tenths of a 
point. These early results indicated that the rates for both births 
and deaths had fallen a little during 1927 compared with 1926. The 
birth-rate for 1927 was 20.4, while that for 1926 was 20.6. The 
death-rate in 1927 was 11.4, as compared with 12.1 in 1926. Thus 
the natural increase was 9.0 per 1,000 in 1927, and 8.5 in 1926. 
These rates apply only to a group of thirty-three states for which 
data were available at the time the preliminary report was issued, 
and which are listed in Table I. An estimate of the total number 
of births and deaths in the United States in 1927 will be made later. 

It may be interesting to note that the rates for the registration 
states of 1920 were 23.7 and 13.1 for births and deaths respective- 
ly. This left a natural increase of 10.6, as compared with 9.0 for 
1927. The birth-rate has been falling faster than the death-rate 
since 1920. 

Perhaps of even more interest than the comparison for these 
two years is the comparison between the first half of the inter- 
censal decade 1920~29 and the three years 1925-27 of the second 
half that have already elapsed. During the period 1920-24, for the 
birth registration area of 1920, the birth-rate was 23.3 and the 
death-rate 12.3, leaving a natural increase of 11.0. For the three 
years 1925-27, the rates for the registration area of 1925 are 20.8 
and 11.8 respectively. This leaves a natural increase of 9.0. This 
rate is 2.0 points or 18.2 per cent below that for the first half of the 
decade. If the birth-rate should fall in the entire country as it has 
in the registration area, the rate of natural increase in 1930 will be 
scarcely three-fourths of what it was in 1920. 

. There have been some changes in the redisteation area be- 
tween 1920 and 1925, but the net effect of these on the rate of nat- 
ural increase is negligible, as both death-rates and birth-rates are 
raised a little over one-tenth of a point by the omission of the 
added states. It so happens, however, that the states to be added 
to the area after 1925 are those having the highest birth-rates in 
the nation—chiefly southern and mountain states (see Table IT); 


a 
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TABLE I 


PROVISIONAL DATA ON BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND INTANT MORTALITY IN THE 
BirtH REGISTRATION AREA, 1927 















































Number (1927) ER nN Tinen 
(DEATHS 
UNDER I 
AREA Deaths Births Deaths ;, XER PES 
Births 
All Ages api 1927 | 1926 | 1927] 1926] 1927 | 1926 

Birthregistrationarea*|r , 763,035} 981,725] 113,391|20. 4|20. 6j11. 4112.1) 64.3! 73.3 
Alabamat........... 65,853] 27,061] 4,343/25.8]..../r0.6]11.8] 65.9]..... 
Arizona............. 8,520} 5,770 1,073/18. 6/18. 9|12. 6112. 5/125. 8irar. 2 
Arkansasf........... 38,686] 17,826) 2,374)20.1)....] 9.3)....) Or. 4)..... 
California........... 83,727] 61,351] §,247/18.9]19. 2/13. 813.7] 62.7] 62.7 
Connecticut......... 28,859] 16,755 I, 702/17. 6/18. 2}10. 2111.41 59.0] 72.1 
Delaware............ 4,255! 2,999 294/17. 5/27. 5)x2. 3154.4} 69.1) 93.4 
Floridassa eners 34,126| 18,175] 2, 304/25.0/26. 4}13. 3/15. 2] 67.51 74.8 
Tdaho. saie seynors 9,173) 3,785 459|17.2|17.8| 7.1) 7-4| 50.0] 63.0 
Ilinois.............. 133,663) 82.841)  8,604|18. 3/18. 6j11. 4/11. 8) 64.4] 69.4 
Indiana............. 62,298! 37,678}  3,665|/19.8}20. 1/12. 0/12. 8} 58.8) 72.4 
LOWE erne isa ett 44,296} 24,471 2,467118. 3/28. 9]r0. rlro. 5| 55.71 58.7 
Kansas............. 34,645} 18,561 I, QIBlIQ. O}1g. Z]IO. 2/10. 5} 55.4) 65.3 
Kentucky........... 61,517} 26,918] 3,755124. 2/24. 0]10. 6]/11.9] 61.0] 75.5 
Maine.............. 16,300] 10,879] 1,305/20. 6/20. 8/13. 7/14. 4] 80.1] 80.0 
Maryland........... 32,418] 21,102) 2,645/20. 3/20. 8/13. 2/14. 3] 81.6] 87.1 
Michigan............ 99,945} 50,606} 6,773/22.3/22.5]1r.3/12.3] 67.8] 77.2 
Minnesota........... 50,813] 24,700} 2,646)18.9i19.8} 9.2] 9.7] 52.1] 57.6 
Mississippi.......... 49,181} 22,938)  3,232/27. 5128. 4/12. 8/13.3) 65.7] 70.0 
Missourit........... 66,431} 40,699] 3,953/18.9]....|4.6]12.2] 59. 5]..... 
Montana............ 9:7390) 55314 65013. 6|14.2| 7.4] 7.8} 66.8) 76.9 
Nebraska. .......... 27,863} 12,243} 1,403j20.0/20.4] 8.8] 9.x} 50.4) 59.2 
New Hampshire...... 8,776} 6,295 59319. 3/19. 2/13. 8114. 8] 67.6] 78.7 
New Jersey.......... 72,814) 42,131 4,470|19. 4|19. 711. 2|12.2| 61.4) 70.1 
New York........... 227,546] 140,905} 13,526/I9. 9/19. 7/12. 3/13.4] 59.4] 70.5 
North Carolina...... 83,334] 32,764] 6,516/28. 828. 8lrz. 3/12. x| 78.2] 82.3 
North Dakota....... 13,825} 4,896 878\21.6)23. 2} 7.6] 8.3) 63.5] 69.2 
Obidws sivcecatvn sas 122,911) 73,471) 7,636|18. 3/18. 8)10. of11.9) 62.1] 75.9 
Oregon............5. 14,620] 10,184 695/16. 4/16. 8/rz. 4/11. 2| 47.5] 52.5 
Pennsylvania........ 210,018) 113,257] 14,491)21. 621. 6)1r. 4112. 5) 69.0) 82.4 
Rhode Island........ 13,726] 7,899 912|19. 5/19. 6[x1. 2/12. 7| 66.4} 82.0 
Tennesseef.......... 54,407| 28,998; 3,886]21.9]....|rr.7/12.7] 71.4]..... 
Vermont.. a... 7,022} 4,883 490j19. 9120.3113. 9|14.8| 69.8| 72.0 
NViPNIA een araa 58,193] 28,553] 4,343/22.9|22. 9/11. 2)12. 2! 74.6) 83.7 
Washington......... 23,308] 15,929] 1,159|14.9]15. 6/10. alzo. 2] 49.7] 56.4 
West Virginia........ 44,857| 16,990] 3,227/26.4]26. 3/10. o]10.9| 71.9] 81.8 
Wisconsin........... 57,232] 29,519} 3,394|19.6]19.3]10.1/10.5) 59.3] 69.1 
Wyoming........... 4,472] 1,976 308]18. 6/18. 6; 8.2] 8.2] 68.9] 75.9 





* Exclusive of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Tennessee, Massachusetts, and Utah for 
both years. The first five of these states were not in the registration area in 1926. The 1927 data for Louisi- 
ana, Massachusetts, and Utah are incomplete (June, 1928). 


t Not in the registration area in 1926. 
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hence the real fall of the birth-rate may be masked somewhat for a 
few years by changes in the birth registration area. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the fall in the birth-rate in the registration 
states between 1920-24 and 1925-27 referred to before, namely, 
from 23.3 to 20.8, or 2.5 points, equivalent to 10.7 per cent of the 
1920-24 rate, has not been equaled in the non-registration states 
during this same period. Indeed, there is pretty good reason to sup- 
pose that it has been greater in the non-registration states because 
the birth-control movement was late in making its appearance in 
them and consequently is likely to have more influence in lowering 
the birth-rate there than in any other part of the nation in recent 
years. But even so, the birth-rate in these states remains consider- 
ably higher than in most registration states. It is, therefore, prob- 
ably stating the matter conservatively to say that for 1925-27 there 
has been a general decline in the birth-rate of the United States of 
12—14 per cent from the 1920-24 average. 

The decline in the death-rate, on the other hand, is only from 
12.3 to 11.8, or 4.0 per cent. Hence the large decline in the rate of 
natural increase referred to before. Clearly the death-rate in its 
crude form as used here and as used generally in vital statistics has 
nearly reached its lowest level for the United States. The specific 
death-rate for age and sex groups will no doubt decline still more. 
But it is quite likely that before long, due to the less favorable age 
groups in our population, the crude death-rate will not only cease 
to decline, but will begin to rise. The same phenomenon, namely, 
the less favorable age constitution of our population, will also lead 
to a further decline in the birth-rate even if a large proportion of 
women of each age bear children in the future and on the average 
bear as many as at the present time. It is, of course, by no means 
improbable that the average number of children per woman will 
still further decline, so that before long we may expect to see the 
rate of natural increase still more deeply cut into by a continued 
decline in the births. 

Still another way to make clear what is happening in the mat- 
ter of births in the United States is to compare the total number of 
births in the groups of states in the birth registration area in 1920 
with the same states in 1927. In spite of a population some 8,000,- 
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ooo larger in 1927 than in 1920, the total number of births in these 
states in 1927 was 44,070 less than in 1920.° In other words, the 
birth-rate has fallen so fast in the registration area in the last seven 
years that the loss in numbers is 44,070 greater than all the chil- 
dren born to 8,000,000 people in 1920. Truly a rapid decline. 

Furthermore, these last three years, 1925—27, have been excep- 
tionally prosperous years for the country as a whole. Certainly 
they have been more prosperous than 1920-22, especially in the 
more highly industrialized states which constitute the larger part 
of the registration area. The generally supposed connection be- 
tween prosperity and a high birth-rate does not seem to hold in this 
instance, although this prosperity does seem to have had some ef- 
fect in lowering the death-rate. 

This same rather rapid decline in the birth-rate is taking place 
in several of the countries of Western Europe, only it seems to have 
set in there two or three years earlier than here—indeed, almost at 
once after the effects of demobilization had worn off. 

In estimating the total natural incredse of population in the 
United States in 1927 we must make due allowance for the fact that 
14.3 per cent of our population having a relatively high birth-rate 
is not included in the available data. Thus to 931,000,‘ the excess 
of births over deaths given in the 1927 registration reports, must 
be added about 260,000 for the states not included, or a rate of 
natural increase of 15.3 for these non-registration states as com- 
pared with a rate of 9.1 in the registration area. Thus the 16,970,- 
ooo people not included in the registration reports add to the popu- 
lation at a rate about two-thirds greater than the 101,658,000 
people in the area. This is a very interesting situation, because, to 
repeat, the following states are not included in the registration area 
as referred to here: Colorado, Georgia, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, South Dakota, and Texas. 
About one-third of our Negro population (35.2 per cent) is found 


* Because of incomplete reports it was necessary to use 1926 data for Massachu- 
setts and Utah and to exclude South Carolina in both years, The District of Co- 
lumbia is included in both years, 


* Including all states reporting for 1927, also the District of Columbia and the 
estimated excess for Massachusetts and Utah. This is not the same area referred to 
on p. 3. o 
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in these states. This Negro population, in contrast to that in the 
northern states, is a rural population and has a fairly large rate of 
increase. The white population in these states is almost entirely of 
old Anglo-Saxon stock, very few immigrants ever having settled in 
this general region. Thus the highest rate of natural increase found 
in the United States at the present time appears to be among the 
rather pure Anglo-Saxon stock and the Negroes in the South and 
Southwest. This is also attested by the data for such states as be- 
long to the registration area from these regions (see Table IT). 


TABLE II 
BIRTH-RATES, DEaTH-RATES, AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE 
FOR THE SOUTHERN STATES IN THE REGISTRATION 
AREA, 1927 








Birth Rate Death Rate |Natural Increase 


Alabama.............. 25.8 10. 


6 14.2 
Virginia... aaea 22.9 II.2 II.7 
West Virginia.......... 26.4 10.0 16.4 
North Carolina........ 28.8 II.3 17.5 
Mississippi............ 27.5 12.8 14.7 
Kentucky............. 24.2 10,6 13.6 
Tennessee............. 21.9 11.7 10.2 


It appears, then, that a very large proportion of our natural in- 
crease at the present time comes from the South and Southwest. 
Furthermore, it seems not unlikely that with the slowing up of the 
stream of immigration and the confining of its sources largely to 
Northern and Western Europe, a still larget proportion of our nat- 
ural increase will come from these sections of the country. A large 
part of the immigrant women from Northern and Western Europe 
already know the methods of birth control and raise comparatively 
small families, while those from Eastern Europe apparently do not 
practice birth control to any great extent and hence raise very 
large families. Naturally, shutting off the stream of immigrants 
from this latter region will very materially affect the rate of natural 
increase in our large northern cities where these immigrants gener- 
ally settled. 

In order to get the total increase in population during 1927 it 
will be necessary to add our net immigration to the nature increase. 
The.total recorded immigration for this year was 323,885, while 
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the number of emigrants was 75,122. The net gain was 248,763. 
This, added to 1,191,000 (the 1927 natural increase), gives 1,439,- 
ooo, in round numbers, the total gain for 1927 that can be account- 
ed for on the basis of data available. Unfortunately, because of the 
lack of data for certain states, as was pointed out before, the figure 
for natural increase is probably somewhat too low, but just how 
much one cannot say. The number of immigrants is also a mini- 
mum and is probably too low. For it is very generally believed that 
there is considerable unrecorded immigration, especially across our 
Mexican border and from certain of the West Indies to various 
parts of our southern coast. The total population on July 1, 1927, 
according to the estimates of the Bureau of the Census, was 118,- 
628,000. 

It may be interesting in this connection to note that the total 
number of births (2,543,000, partially estimated) for 1927 is less 
by 63,000 than that for 1920 (2,606,000, also partially estimated) 
in spite of a mid-year population over 12,000,000 greater in the 
latter year. This is conclusive evidence that the practice of birth 
control is making rapid headway in the United States since the 
war, as it is all over Western Europe and the European settlements 
elsewhere. 

As a consequence of the fall in the birth-rate and the more 
rigid restriction of immigration, the increase of population in the 
United States which averaged 1,800,000 each year from July 1, 
1920, to July 1, 1925, averaged only 1,545,000 a year from July 1, 
1925 to July 1, 1928 according to census estimates. When account 
is taken of the fact that the population was practically 9,000,000 
greater at the beginning of the second period than at the beginning 
of the first, this represents a very significant decline. 

We have shown that the falling off in our rate of natural in- 
crease is due to the decline in the birth-rate rather than to any in- 
crease in the death-rate, but it may be of interest to know that in- 
fant mortality is still on the decline. The rate in 1927 was 64.3, 
while it was 86.0 in 1920, which was the lowest rate up to that 
time. A still further saving of infant lives is no doubt possible if 
we may judge from what has already happened in New Zealand, 
where a rate of 39.76 obtained in 1926. But without question each 
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decrease in the infant mortality rate will be increasingly difficult 
to achieve, and we cannot reasonably expect within the same length 
of time another such proportional fall as has taken place since 
1915, when the rate stood at 100. Besides, the very low rate in New 
Zealand can scarcely be hoped for in this country with our growing - 
urban-industrialism. New Zealand is an agricultural country with 
comparatively few and small cities. And in spite of poor medical 
care and lack of good sanitation in many rural communities, our 
infant death-rate is lower in our rural communities than in our ur- 
ban communities. The latest data available on this point are for 
1925, when the rural rate was 70.3 as compared with 73.0 in urban 
communities. It should be noted that “rural” in this case includes 
all towns and cities up to 10,000, as well as the open country. 

The year 1927 as shown above had a very low death-rate, due 
apparently to the falling off in the rate for pneumonia and influ- 
enza, if we may accept the reports of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company as typical for the United States as a whole. The 
rate for tuberculosis was also low. The chief degenerative diseases, 
however, showed little or no improvement, and cancer established a 
new high record. In general it seems that this evidence clearly sup- 
ports the opinion expressed before, to the effect that the crude 
death-rate has nearly reached a minimum, and that before long 
death-rates around 12 will be a thing of the past in this country. 

With the certain prospect of increasing crude death-rates and 
with the well-established decline in the crude birth-rate, we are ` 
without doubt entering a period of much slower natural increase 
than we have been accustomed to. This, together with the slowing 
up of immigration, should make us realize that we are facing a new 
situation in America. A population that has a natural increase of 9 
per 1,000 per annum and a still lower rate in near prospect is some- 
thing new in our experience and will require many adjustments 
both economically and socially, which we must begin to consider 
carefully. We are no longer as young as we once were. 


IMMIGRATION DURING 1927 
The results of our recent immigration legislation are extremely 
interesting. It appears that the stream of Southern and Eastern 
Europeans has been practically stopped. The excess of arrivals 
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over departures from this area in 1927 was only 2,671. For a num- 
ber of countries, indeed, the departures exceeded the arrivals, and 
the following countries were the only ones having an excess of im- 
migrants worth mentioning: Poland 6,374; Italy, 916; Russia, 
933; and Czechoslovakia, 1,443. This certainly represents a great 
change from the years immediately preceding the Great War, when 
80-85 per cent of our immigrants came from these Southern and 
Eastern European countries. 


TABLE UI 


LEADING IMMIGRANT STOCKS CLASSIFIED BY 
RACE OR PEOPLE (1927) 





Percentage of 





Race or People Net Immigration} Total Net 
Immigration 

Mexican........00ce-eeeeee 63,308 25.4 
German. ..... 6.6... caran 47,054 18.9 
Pishir e raera ra dap turers) Oa 38,666 15.5 
English... esaa 28,272 II.4 
SCOLCA eae B e wanes 22,055 8.9 
Brenthiwiccscs seven t sigan oe 17,159 6.9 
Scandinavians. ............. 14,599 5.9 
Hebrew..............-00005 11,844 4.8 

Total..... concer 242,957 97.7 

Total net immigration...) 248,763 |........-.-. 


A classification of our immigrants by “race or people” shows 
that eight “peoples” furnished almost all of our net gain. In Table 
III these eight peoples are listed with their net immigration and the 
percentage this forms of our total net immigration. It will be ob- 
served that the leading “people,” according to this classification, is 
Mexican; that the Germans are a long second, and the Irish are in 
third place. The fact that the Hebrews appear in eighth place with 
4.8 per cent of the total makes it seem a little doubtful whether the 
stream from Southern and Eastern Europe has been as completely 
checked as appears on the surface. If these same eight “peoples” 
are grouped in four stocks, we find that Germanic leads, with 
Amerind in second place, Celtic in third rank, and Hebrew in 
fourth place. Thus it appears that even if the Southern and Eastern 
Europeans no longer come to us in very considerable numbers it 
would be a mistake to suppose that the Northwest Europeans of 
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Germanic stock make up the great bulk of our immigrants. It is 
impossible to tell, even with the race classification given, just how 
many Northwest Europeans are of Germanic stock, how many are 
of Celtic stock, or even of Slavic stock, but one can safely say that 
less than one-half of our net immigration in 1927 was of Germanic 
stock. This will probably be a sore disappointment to those who 
hold to the belief in “Nordic” superiority. They can, however, 
console themselves that things are better than they were in the old 
days even if there are large “leaks” in the dikes thus far erected. 
TABLE IV 
COUNTRIES CONTRIBUTING 5,000 OR MORE NET 


IMMIGRANTS, 1927 


Percentage of 


Country Net Immigration] Total Net 
Immigration 

Canada... oroi riec iasi 74,396 29.91 
Mexico.. eerie ireset usk 64,183 25.80 
Germany. ...........00000e 40,199 16.16 
Trish Free State. ........... 24,212 9.73 
Scotland... a...an ueso 10,602 4.26 
Sweden..........0.eseeeeee 6,428 2.58 
Poland: osii sta sate ceaan 6,374 2.56 

Total enir erene Gees 226,394 91.00 


In Table IV the seven countries contributing a net immigration 
of over 5,000 are listed with the number of immigrants and the 
percentage of the total contributed by each country. The two lead- 
ing countries are our neighbors on the north and the south, and to- 
gether they contribute almost 56 per cent of the total. Poland is 
the only Eastern European country in this group. Since there was 
a net gain of only 1,327 Poles entering in 1927, the larger part of 
the immigrants from there must have been Jews. This is also prob- 
ably the case in nearly all of these eastern and southern countries 
except Italy. 

The demand for cheap unskilled labor is still apparently the 
attractive force for a majority of immigrants, as there were 111,667 
(net 77,543) who reported themselves as unskilled against 72,164 | 
(net 58,320) who reported themselves skilled or belonging to the 
professions. The proportion of skilled workers, however, is now 
mugh larger than it was in pre-war days when only about 20 per 
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cent of our immigrants reported themselves as belonging to the 
professions or the skilled occupations. 

In Table V we have the ten states most frequently given as 
their destination by immigrants. Of course New York leads, but it 
will probably surprise a good many people to learn that Texas is 
second and California is fourth, while Arizona is tenth. Clearly 
Mexican immigration is largely that of agricultural laborers, for 
these three states which have but little manufacturing receive al- 


TABLE V 


SHOWING THE NET IMMIGRATION INTO THE TEN LEADING 
STATES OF DESTINATION 








P Percentage of 
State Net Immigration; _ Total Net 





Immigration 

New York... a 50,076 20.13 
TERASTA Shhh eg vei h anon Be 40,168 16.15 
Michigan ...............0.. 22,449 9.02 
California.................. 21,023 8.45 
Massachusetts.............. 19,059 7.66 
Tllinois. 2.2... eae 15,860 6.38 
New Jersey.........-....0. 13,925 5.60 
Pennsylvania............... 13,856 5.57 
ho O Go id E a 6,218 2.50 
Arizona..... 0... cece eee ees 5,393 ~ 2.17 
Total ssceschietieties 208,027 83.63 


most 30 per cent of our net immigration today. Again this is quite 
a change from pre-war days when these same states received only 
about 5 per cent of our net immigration. Immigrants apparently 
expect to remain fairly close to point of entry for some time after 
arrival. 
f RURAL-URBAN MOVEMENT 

During 1927 the movement of population from the farms to 
cities and towns continued as in preceding years but at a some- 
what slower rate. According to the estimates of the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, 
1,978,000 people moved from the farms to towns and cities during 
this period, while 1,374,000 returned to farms from cities and 
towns. The net cityward movement was 604,000. This compares 
with 1,020,000 leaving in 1926. In order to secure the net de- 
crease in farm population during the year it is necessary to take 
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account of births and deaths among the farm population. When 
this is done the Bureau concludes that there was a net loss to the 
farms of 193,000 persons during 1927. This is much less than the 
estimated net decrease in 1926, which was 649,000. 

As a result of steady losses in farm population since the last 
census the Bureau of Agricultural Economics estimates the total 
farm population at 27,892,000 on January 1, 1927, and 27,699,000 
on January 1, 1928. The July 1, 1927, farm population would then 
be 27,795,000, or 23.4 per cent of our total population of 118,- 
628,000 at that time. In 1920 the farm population was 31,614,269, 
or 29.9 per cent of the total population. These two percentages 
may not be comparable in all respects because the 1927 figures are - 
estimates, but there seems little doubt that they are substantially 
accurate and indicate reasonably well the tendency in the move- 
ment of farm population. 

It is certainly significant that a decline of 6.5 per cent in the 
proportion of the total population on farms has been accompanied 
by such an abundant production that prices have remained very 
low for farm products. Perhaps the situation will be even more 
striking if we realize that practically 3,800,000 fewer people on the 
farms today than in 1920 are furnishing the agricultural produce 
needed by a population about 12,000,000 greater than in 1920. 
Truly agriculture as well as manufacturing has improved in effi- 
ciency in these later years; for it is not true, as is so often said, 
that our..exports of agricultural products have fallen off greatly of 
late as compared with pre-war years. Our farmers are producing 
considerably more now for a given amount of labor than they did 
a few years ago. © 

Some estimates of rural and urban population in the United 
States in 1927 which were made by the Scripps Foundation in the 
course of estimating the population of the United States may be of 
interest here. “Urban” here means, as in the census, all places 
having 2,500 or more population; “rural” is all other places. It 
should also be mentioned that the totals here do not agree exactly 
with the estimates of the Bureau of the Census. The reasons for 
this cannot be explained here, but when these reasons are taken 
into account the two estimates agree very closely. 


POPULATION I5 


Two events of interest to students of population occurred dur- 
ing 1927 which may be worth mentioning here although they do 
not have any relation to population movements in the United 
States. One was the holding of a world-population conference at 
Geneva in August. The other was the reorganization of the Com- 
mittee of the Social Science Research Council on the Scientific As- 
pects of Human Migration into an Advisory Committee on Popu- 
lation. 

TABLE VI 


URBAN AND RURAL POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1927,* BY RACE AND Nativity GROUPS (000 OMITTED) 














Urban Rural 
Native white............... 49, 868 42, 206 
Foreign-born white......... II, 220 3,208 
NeOs srne ied fs ewe base 4,932 6,742 
Totals eia raa sugta 66,020 52,246 
Grand total............ 118, 266 


* As of January 1. 


The first of these events was significant as bringing together a 
considerable number of men and women from all parts of the 
world for the discussion of problems of population. The discussion 
was kept on a scientific footing, with biologists and statisticians in 
the leading rôles. It is hoped that out of this conference will de- 
velop some kind of permanent organization for the scientific study 
of population problems. Dr. Pearl, of Johns Hopkins, and Dr. 
Crew, of Edinburgh, are the chairman and secretary of the com- 
mittee engaged in the work of effecting a permanent organization. 

The reorganization of the Migration Committee into a Popu- 
lation Committee is significant as indicating the growing feeling 
among students of the social sciences that population as a field of 
study is worthy of recognition regardless of the way the projects 
in this domain may cut across the traditionally recognized boun- 
daries of the different sciences. It seems to be an indication of a 
growing disposition to disregard compartmentalized research and 
center attention upon large problems regardless of their ramifi- 
cations. 
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ABSTRACT 


American well-being on secure foundations.—In natural wealth this country is 
unrivaled. With one-twentieth of the world’s area and population, we produce one- 
fourth to three-fourths of the world’s annual supply of grain, cotton, coal, zinc, lead, 
copper, iron ore, and oil. Dependence of civilization on mineral resources increasing. 
-Since 1918 our mineral output has increased 40 per cent. Agriculture grows only 
as fast as population, but the demand for minerals changes with every discovery and 
invention. The “American secret” lies in mechanical energy—The American wage- 
earner has more power at his elbow than any other worker in the world. Twenty 
years ago one family in ten bought electric current; now it is two out of three. River. 
problems—The Muscle Shoals and Colorado power projects have attracted more 
public attention than their economic importance warrants, but the problem of the 
Mississippi River floods is one calling for the best of American engineering. Mineral 
estate of the American people-——Nearly 200 million acres of public land is still un- 
appropriated, and the mineral deposits in public ownership constitute a large share 
of our national wealth. The mineral-leasing law recognizes community of interest 
between private operator and public landlord. 


Social advance, industrial progress, national prosperity have 
their material basis in natural resources. This relationship is fun- 
damental, although to say that natural resources make up the true 
foundations of prosperity might suggest a merely static connection. 
In reality it is a far more active relationship, constantly changing 
in nature of manifestation and in degree of influence. Man’s de- 
pendence upon nature is conditioned by evolutionary processes 
sometimes so rapid in action as to be measured by a few years. 

Viewed in the large, American well-being stands on secure 
foundations. Our country is blessed with an abundance of re- 
sources of soil, climate, water, mineral fuels, and ores of essential 
metals; and in natural wealth it is unrivaled by any other member 
of the family of nations. With hardly more than one-twentieth of 
the world’s area and population, the United States has more than 
one-eighth of the live stock of the world and grows more than one- 
fourth of the world’s supply of grain, nearly two-thirds of its cot- 
ton, and one-tenth of its wool. Our mines produce one-half of the 
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world’s annual output of coal, one-half of the zinc, nearly one-half 
of the lead, more than one-half of the copper, more than two-thirds 
of the iron ore, and almost three-fourths of the oil. Its energy re- 
sources are unequaled: already utilizing over one-third of the 
water power developed in the world and consuming more than one- 
half the annual supply of fuels, the United States is fortunate in 
the possession of unmined reserves of coal and lignite nearly equal 
to those of all the rest of the world and also has more undeveloped 
watè? power than any other country except Siberia and the Congo 
region. 

Too often this fundamental relationship between resources and 
progress is overlooked. A New York banker,’ in seeking the solu- 
tion of what he calls the “puzzle of prosperity,” finds the cause of 
America’s happy freedom from the economic woes that beset Eu- 
rope in the manifestations of our unsurpassed business vitality, 
which he lists as a productive capacity beyond all previous records, 
a selling efficiency under higher pressure and with new tactics, 
an advertising activity on a nation-wide scale never before ap- 
proached, and a competitive appeal for the consumer’s dollar ap- 
proaching the intensity of a free-for-all fight. Nowhere in this live- 
ly and thoughtful description of what makes America rich and 
great is there any consideration of the maferials on which the al- 
chemy of America’s business has worked its magic. Obviously, 
what, in our self-satisfied way, we call the works of man require 
some raw materials; it takes something besides inventive genius, 
managerial ability, or even intensive salesmanship to keep the 
wheels of industry turning year after year. 

The dependence of our American civilization upon natural re- 
sources is an increasing dependence. Man is never weaned from 
Mother Nature. The growth of the mining industry furnishes a 
quantitative demonstration of this vital connection between min- 
eral wealth and human progress. Nearly fifty years ago Clarence 
King, the first director of the United States Geological Survey, 
made a forecast that the annual yield of the mineral industry of 
the United States would reach a money value of a billion dollars. 
His prophesy came true in less than twenty years; and before an- 


*Paul M. Mazur, American Prosperity, lis Causes and Consequences (New 
York, 1928). a 
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other decade had passed, the two billion total had been reached. 
Progress was even more rapid in the last twenty years, during 
which we have watched the annual total mount from two to six bil- 
lions—yes, and almost top seven billions of dollars in 1920. 

Volume of output, however, is a far more significant measure 
than value of output, for it is the tons of raw material shipped, not 
the dollars collected, that affords the true measure of service ren- 
dered by the mines of the country. The Harvard index of physical 
volume of production fairly well expresses what the mines contrib- 
ute to the country’s growth. Beginning with 1879, this index 
records a steady growth until in the war years the mineral out- 
put reached a maximum of nearly twelve times that of 1879, 
although in those four decades the population had only a little more 
than doubled. Nor did the phenomenal development of this coun- 
try’s mines stop with the letting down of the special war demand. 
In the eight years immediately following the war the mining indus- 
try increased its volume of output nearly 40 per cent, a rate almost 
equal to that for the same number of years culminating with the 
war peak. 

It is this ever mounting curve of mineral consumption that may 
be interpreted as peculiarly expressive of increments in civilization. 
The contrast between mining and agriculture is significant in two 
respects. In the first place, with reference to demand, one genera- 
tion requires about as much food per capita as another, and so ag- 
riculture grows only about as fast as population; but our require- 
ments in the amount of stuff that civilization feeds on—metals, 
fuels, and building materials—change with every discovery and in- 
vention that science contributes to civilization. In the second place, 
with reference to supply, mining is a process of depletion, whereas 
agriculture harvests annual crops, or, as Professor Day puts it in 
- describing his index of mining output, “Mining typically lives upon 
its capital; agriculture, upon its income.” This increasing draft 
upon irreplaceable mineral deposits, this depletion of a fixed re- 
serve, creates the problem of the mining engineer. The solution 
can be simply stated: there are two ways and only two ways of 
adding to the country’s available mineral assets—by getting a 
larger recovery from known deposits and by finding new deposits. 
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Industry has long sought and won its raw materials from forest 
and farm and mine. The textile and paper industries get their 
needed fibers from the cotton and flax fields, the sheep range, and 
the spruce forest. But of far greater bulk are the ores beneath the 
earth’s surface, from which have come the metals used in fabricat- 
ing all those symbols of the twentieth-century civilization—the en- 
gines and motors and tools that strengthen and lengthen the human 
arm. These metals likewise furnish an increasing percentage of 
our structural materials, although by actual weight a modern build- 
ing with its skeleton of steel contains in its outer skin and inner 
sinews ten times as much of stone and brick and gravel and cement 
as it does of metal. And to such a building the forest now contrib- 
utes hardly more than ornament. 

Unlike the foodstuffs and the water power, the metals are wast- 
ing assets; but they are wasting assets ina far different sense from 
the mineral fuels, for the metals are only in part consumed in the 
using. Whether originally used in a battleship now condemned or 
a flivver now obsolescent, they experience a cofistant reincarnation 
—a cycle of turnover of varying periodicity, let us say, by way of 
the junk pile. In this way the world is slowly accumulating an 
above-ground reserve of iron and copper and lead and zinc that 
far outweighs, both in tonnage and in real worth to the world, the 
huge gold reserve in the United States treasury. The value of the 
metals, other than iron and the precious metals, reclaimed each 
year and put back into use now exceeds the value of the same met- 
als mined each year only a quarter of a century ago. And each 
year we remelt more tons of scrap iron than we produced from the 
ore thirty years ago. Such are a few of the facts of supply and de- 
mand in this continent-wide country of ours. We are building and 
adding to our industrial and business structure at such a rate that 
it is foolhardy not to take account of stock and to keep current our 
inventory of raw materials. 

Broadly viewed, natural resources are of two great classes— 
the sources of energy and the raw materials of industry; and the 
greater of the two are the energy resources, for these include the 
soils that furnish the foodstuffs that in turn are fuel for the human 
engine, the living waters that help to support life as well as run 
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motors of another kind, and the great deposits of coal, oil, and gas 
that together contribute 87 per cent of the energy we use in our 
daily life here in the United States—heat energy as well as me- 
chanical energy. It is interesting to note that water power yields 
only 4 per cent of the whole energy supply, while the soil yields us 
6 per cent in firewood and 3 per cent through the medium of work 
animals. 

It is when we thus view our farms and ranches as perennial res- 
ervoirs of energy that the question of maintaining soil fertility 
takes on proper proportions and we realize that provision for re- 
storing depleted soils with mineral fertilizer is far more than a local 
or class issue. The nation’s strength comes from its farms in a ma- 
terial as well as in a spiritual sense. 

How great are these stores of energy? Compared with other 
nations, we have more than one-quarter of the tilled land of the 
world, nearly one-twelfth of the world’s potential water power, per- 
haps one-eighth of the world’s petroleum, and a good half of the 
coal. Or, to use the human measuring stick, our total water-power 
reserve is about half a horse-power for each man, woman, and 
child of our present population—and only one-seventh of that is 
already put to use. Of coal, the per capita reserve is not less than 
23,000 tons, which we are now using up at the rate of 6 tons a year. 
As to petroleum, there is quite another story to tell. The most 
wildly optimistic estimate of both known and unknown pools would 
give us a reserve equivalent to less than 1 per cent of the coal re- 
serve, or, say, a few hundred barrels for each of us, and of this 
small supply we used about 8 barrels apiece last year. Whether we 
like to believe it or not, our oil is not a national asset of at all the 
same order of magnitude as our coal. 

Of greatest social significance, from the point of view both of 
present performance and of future promise, is our large use of 
power. Unlike the banker who credits present prosperity to the 
human factor, an engineer’ finds “the American secret” in the 
“work done by mechanical energy, multiplying the useful efforts of 
man.” Two facts stand out: the American wage-earner has more 
power at his elbow than any other worker in the world; and the 


‘Thomas T. Read, “The American Secret,” Atlantic Monthly, March, 1927. 
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power equipment in the factory, in the mine, on the farm, and in 
the home continues to increase. We Americans are using energy on 
a magnificent scale, a scale possible nowhere else in the world. 
Whoever compares the social and economic problems confronting 
European nations with the conditions on this side of the Atlantic 
should keep in mind the fact that North America has the advantage 
of the cheapest, most abundant, and most serviceable power in the 
world. A single sample of American practice will serve to contrast 
modern with primitive methods. At the San Francisco water front 
16 men can unload a cargo of copra in one-quarter the time it took 
from 200 to 300 coolies to load the same cargo in the Philippines. 
Machinery at the San Francisco docks and unaided human labor 
in the Orient—this difference explains the 50:1 ratio of efficiency. 
Plainly a higher wage scale and a better standard of living are pos- 
sible for the machine-aided worker. The American workman is a 
better consumer because he is a better producer. 

In comparing output of workmen in different countries, the av- 
erage American has been rated as thirty times as effective as the 
Chinese, two and a half times as effective as the German, and al- 
most twice as effective as the British. In certain industries, such 
as coal- and metal-mining or automobile-manufacture, and on the 
railroads, the efficiency of the American employee makes an even 
better relative showing, largely by reason of the improved equip- 
ment with which generous capitalization has made man power so 
much more efficient. 

Most significant is the progress being made each year in har- 
nessing power in aid of labor. Complete statistics for the public- 
utility power plants are available and show that in the last eight 
years the electric current generated each year for sale as power, 
light, and heat has more than doubled. During 1927 the generating 
capacity of these plants was increased 9 per cent, and for the year 
the output was 8.7 per cent larger than in 1926. Of this total of 80 
billion kilowatt-hours in 1927, nearly two-thirds was generated by 
fuel power plants. By way of contrasting the present with the past, 
it may be noted that one-third of a billion kilowatt-hours of last 
year’s output came from wood-burning plants in twenty states, 
chief of which is Oregon; whereas fifty years ago firewood fur- 
nished more service to man than the mineral fuels. . 
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Viewed in a large way, the power equipment of the United 
‘States, not including pleasure automobiles, has quadrupled since 
this century began, and the use of power by the average working- 
man has increased from somewhat over 2 horse-power to more than 
6 horse-power. Even on the railroads, where the use of power has 
always been most manifest to the observer, the ratio of steam power 
to man power has nearly doubled in a quarter of a century. 

Nor is the larger use of the energy from waterfall, oil well, and 
coal mine confined to industry. More folks are using more electric 
current. Twenty years ago one family in ten was a customer of the 
power plant; now it is two out of three. A million and a quarter 
farms have radio outfits, and more than one-third of a million 
farms are connected with central power stations. Not only the farm 
but also the small town is being benefited by long-distance electri- 
fication. The large, central power houses can now serve outlying 
districts with cheap power, so that diversified industries can thrive 
in garden communities where living costs are lower and living con- 
ditions better than in the old-style congested factory towns. Thus, 
whereas water power and steam power once centralized industry, 
now with the magic help of electricity these same sources of power 
can serve decentralized industry. 

Three river problems held the attention of the American public 
in 1927—the Muscle Shoals and Colorado power projects, by rea- 
son of the emphasis of politica] discussion; and the control of the 
Mississippi River, by reason of widespread disaster through an un- 
precedented flood. The final disposition of a power development 
on the Tennessee, incident to a war-time provision for nitrate man- 
ufacture on a scale paralleling other eleventh-hour war measures, 
has provoked country-wide discussion quite out of proportion to 
its economic importance. The Wilson Dam at Muscle Shoals de- 
velops 100,000 horse-power of continuous power. This is only one- 
tenth of the similar primary power now developed at Niagara and 
is equaled or exceeded by the installed capacity of at least ten other 
water-power plants and more than fifty steam-power plants. With 
storage on the upper Tennessee, an ultimate development of per- 
haps 250,000 horse-power is possible at this site. Yet the creation 
of a great industrial center here, as pictured by the real estate pro- 
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moters, is hardly to be expected when, under the American plan of 
equipping each workman with machine helpers, there are not sev- 
eral workmen to the horse-power but from 5 to ro horse-power to 
the workman. In a nitrate plant, indeed, the power consumption is 
from 25 to 70 horse-power to the worker. 

The proposal to harness the Colorado River similarly grips the 
imagination, in part by reason of the vast interstate area of which 
it is the master stream, and perhaps in large part because of the 
Grand Canyon this river has carved. Yet, as rivers are measured, 
the Colorado has only about one-tenth larger flow than the Hudson, 
even though the western river has a drainage area eighteen times 
that of the eastern river. Nevertheless, power development on the 
Colorado would take on large dimensions by reason of a series of 
possible power sites along its lower course. For the present, how- 
ever, the 3,500,000 horse-power potentially available there has lit- 
tle significance because it is so far in excess of any possible market 
demand. The utilization of a small fraction of this power would 
serve to stimulate mining operations in Arizona and Nevada as well 
as other development in Arizona, where there is a well-organized 
trend toward industrial independence to overcome the handicap of 
distance from the manufacturing centers of the East. 

The Mississippi River problem presented itself in 1927 with an 
emphasis that commanded nation-wide attention. Floods are re- 
current natural phenomena, but settlement and internal develop- 
ment of a country serve to intensify their potential capacity for 
causing damage to property and loss of life. The lower Mississippi 
derives its water from 40 per cent of the area of the United States 
and has a quantity of flood discharge hard to conceive. Estimates 
indicate that the run-off in a great flood of the Mississippi, cover- 
ing a period of six months or more, may exceed 500 million acre- 
feet, or the equivalent of three years’ average run-off for either the 
Columbia or the St. Lawrence or of more than 30 years’ run-off for 
the Colorado. f 

Regulation of the Mississippi’s flow by any reversion of its 
great drainage area to a state of nature is both impracticable and 
impossible. Floods were a prehistoric habit of the Father of Wa- 
ters—indeed, the great alluvial area between Cairo and the Gulf 
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had its origin in recurrent floods and seasonal overflow. Obviously, 
not the prevention of floods but rather the prevention of the loss of 
life and damage to property resulting from floods is all that man 
can seek to bring about. This, however, is a task worthy of the best 
of American engineering. 

One outlook upon national progress is afforded by mention of 
the public domain and its administration. The nearly 200 million 
acres of public land even now unappropriated is more than equiva- 
lent to the area of all the Atlantic states from New England to Vir- 
ginia. Last year title passed to entrymen for nearly 4.5 million 
acres, even though of late the effort has been to provide not so 
much more homes on the land as better homes. The government 
reclamation of arid lands has passed from the spectacular stage to 
a period of business administration. 

The mineral estate of the American people is one of the chief 
guaranties of our future prosperity. In most of the patents issued 
for agricultural lands the mineral rights are now reserved, and the 
oil, coal, oil shale, phosphate, and potash deposits in public owner- 
ship constitute not only a large item in any inventory of our na- 
tional wealth but also the sure foundation for future development. 
The mineral-leasing law of 1920 has proved its practical worth, 
both locally and nationally. Last year over 5 per cent of the oil 
output of the country came from wells on government leases, 
while the tonnage of coal mined from government lands showed a 
marked increase over that of previous years and will continue to 
increase. The administrative policy is broad-gauged and includes 
a constant effort to promote the interests of the lessee as well as to 
protect the public interest; more and more the private operator 
and the public official have come to realize that community of in- 
terest is a fact. 

The rest of the country needs to count as national assets these 
resources of the great western states. Those long and heavily load- 
ed eastbound trains bring to the consumer the stock of foodstuffs, 
minerals, and other raw materials that are so essential to prosper- 
ity; and it is the sane and safe development of our great natural 
resources that constitutes building for the future. 
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ABSTRACT 


Many social changes are occasioned by mechanical inventions and scientific dis- 
coveries. Although the reporting of discoveries is not well developed, and although 
it is difficult to forecast their significance, an attempt is made to select roo inventions 
and discoveries, Jargely in applied science, for 1927, and mainly from the United 
States, which may be socially significant. The list is from the fields of medicine (with 
13 listed), vitamins and ultra-violet light (7), medical instruments (4), biology (11), 
agriculture (9), chemistry (9), metals and mechanical devices (5), engineering (8), 
physics (4), electricity (3), radio (7), aviation (6), geology (3), safety devices (6), 
and from miscellaneous fields (7). 


It may appear strange to the reader that an article on inven- 
tions and discoveries in 1927, which are reported largely in the me- 
chanical and non-social field, should be included in a collection 
dealing with social changes. It is the belief of the writer, however, 
that such an inclusion is not only permissible but obligatory. For 
have not the inventions of the automobile, the steam engine, and 
correlated mechanical developments been responsible for profound 
social changes in such social institutions as the community and the 
family, as well as for far-reaching changes in social customs? It is 
also obvious that such mechanical changes very seriously affect 
the social welfare of human beings, for good or bad. Indeed, it may 
be argued with some success that the origins of most of the in- 
numerable social changes occurring today lie in new inventions of 
a mechanical nature and in the scientific discoveries of natural sci- 
ence, though we cannot always foretell from the new inventions or 
discoveries what specific social changes will be precipitated. No 
apology on this score, therefore, seems necessary. 

Apology is necessary, however, for the doubtful success with 
which a list of significant new developments has been compiled. In 
the first place the list is a selected list. There were 41,731 patents 
granted in the United States alone in 1927, and there were reported 
many scientific discoveries that were not patented, while the limits 
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of space restrict this article to about one hundred such. The re- 
porting of discoveries and inventions is far from having been per- 
fected. Discoveries in the fields of education, psychology, statistics, 
business, and government are hardly collected at all. On the other 
hand, researches in medicine are often quickly reported and col- 
lected, perhaps too quickly; so also are many engineering projects 
and many new practical applications in applied chemistry. The 
great number of patents on mechanical devices are published each 
week, but the nature of the material, their great number, and the 
descriptions adopted make it almost impossible to select the signifi- 
cant ones. The sources of the following list are the compilation 
made by the National Geographic Society, the reports printed in 
the weekly News Letter of Science Service, in the Scientific Amer- 
ican, and in the Literary Digest, and a few reports in answer to let- 
ters sent to a number of large research laboratories. It is also ap- 
parent that the year 1927 is too close for a full reporting even in 
those fields where reporting is done. 

But from these reported lists, which are themselves a selection, 
a still further selection is made for this article. The basis of selec- 
tion is, roughly, the importance for social change and for human 
welfare. Thus are omitted the many discoveries in pure science, in 
astronomy, physics, archaeology, paleontology, and similar fields. 
Since the social and human significance of researches in pure sci- 
ence cannot be predicted, the list is limited essentially to applied 
science and mechanical development. 

Quite serious is the difficulty of selecting from such limits a _ 
very few discoveries that are significant for social change and hu- 
man welfare. It cannot always be told what is important or prac- 
ticable. Is the discovery of a new metallic substance to be signifi- 
cant or not? Will the new synthetic rubber made from coal be 
commercially practicable, as is claimed? If a half-dozen sociolo- 
gists selected from the foregoing sources the one hundred most im- 
portant inventions and discoveries on the basis of the aforemen- - 
tioned criteria, there would undoubtedly be wide variation. 

Another difficulty lies in the nature of invention. Invention is 
really a step in a process. The process of invention may be divided, 
forthe purpose of this article, into four stages: First is the origin 
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of the idea; second is the attempt to formulate it in such a way as 
to make it possible to test or verify; third is the scientific verifica- 
tion or test; and fourth is its development for practical or commer- 
cial use. The lists which follow are confined to the third and fourth 
stages. But it cannot always be told whether the third stage has 
been successfully passed. Thus, synthalin, reported as a substitute 
for insulin, was later found not to be effective. Naturally it was 
impossible for the writer of this article to check up on the reported 
discoveries. However, reasonable skepticism and criticism may be 
counted on in the reporting and collecting of discoveries. 

There is also often a considerable lapse of time between the 
discovery and the attainment of commercial usage. For instance, 
in 1915 one talked by radio telephone from Washington to Paris 
for a very few words, but not until 1927 was regular commercial 
service inaugurated. The practical use of an invention depends on 
many factors, often upon many other minor inventions yet to be 
made, and which are made only by collective co-operative effort. 
Not too great attention should therefore be paid to the limits of the 
year 1927 in this collection. 

Despite the difficulties of conception, of reporting, of selecting, 
of estimating the significance, a compilation is ventured because 
the importance of these new developments is so great. The list is 
accurate in a certain historical sense, but as a selected representa- 
tive sample it yields a none too precise picture. Yet it does give the 
reader a knowledge of some very important events of 1927 that 
probably in general are of significance for social change. 


MEDICINE 


Dr. N. S. Ferry announced the isolation of the bacillus of 
measles (G).* 

The inoculation of children with the blood of their parents pro- 
duced immunity from measles and whooping cough for several 
months in 50 per cent of the inoculations and resulted in slight at- 
tacks in the other 5o per cent of the cases; studied by Professor 


* Letters in parentheses refer to sources, as follows: 

A-—Scientific American; S—News Letter of Science Service; G—compilation of 
the National Geographic Society ; D—Literary Digest; R—reports of certain research 
laboratories. . 
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Rudolph Degkwitz, of Germany. Not enough serum is on hand 
when an epidemic breaks out, however (S).” 

Cancer in chickens can be rendered inactive by small quanti- 
ties of aluminum and calcium salts, Drs. Andervont and Lewis dis- 
covered. New direction is thus given to cancer research (S). 

The 1927 Nobel Prize for medicine was awarded Professor Ju- 
lius Wagner-Jauregg, of Vienna, for his treatment of paresis by in- 
oculation with malaria (S). 

Plasmochin, produced in the laboratories of the Elberfelder 
Farbenfabriken, is a synthetic drug effective in the treatment of 
malaria and is said to be a specific for that disease (G). 

That horses are carriers of human diphtheria bacilli was found 
by Professor Panisset. Naturally immunized horses are frequent 
as well as horses carrying the germ in their nostrils and in wounds 
(G). 

Epileptic children showed marked decrease in attacks when on 
a diet high in fats but low in protein and carbohydrates, a diet that 
increases uric acid but lowers the sugar in the blood, according to 
observations in the Massachusetts General Hospital. Dr. Peter- 
man, of Milwaukee, confirms results with cases free from attack 
from six months to three years, being able to return to normal 
diet (S). 

Liver extract can be used to cure pernicious anemia, Drs. Mi- 
not, Murphy, and Cohn, of Harvard University, announced; also 
the latter extracted from liver an extract which produces red cor- 
puscles and probably is the active ingredient (S). 

A curative antitoxin for erysipelas, first developed by Dr. Birk- 
hang, of Rochester, New York, has been tried out with highly suc- 
cessful results in the large clinic at the Bellevue Hospital in New 
York (S). 

Poisonous bites of snakes and scorpions are counteracted by 
the serum from immunized horses, even after the victim has devel- 
oped alarming symptoms, a discovery which is the culmination of 
the work of various investigators over a number of years (S).. 

Epinephrin is used to treat eyes of patients suffering with pro- 
gressive myopia by Dr. Wiener, of St. Louis, with encouraging re- 
sults (S). 


°? See footnote 1, p. 27. 
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A new, highly efficient mosquito poison, a light dust, based on 
formaldehyde, and non-poisonous to warm-blooded animals and 
aquatic plants, was announced by E. Bouband, of the Pasteur In- 
stitute of Paris. It costs about 8 cents an acre (S). 

Six cases of low blood pressure (close to 100) in one family, 
hard workers and of good physique, were reported by Dr. Garvin. 
Relatively low blood pressure, unless accompanied by other symp- 
toms, may not be of disquieting significance. It seems to be heredi- 
tary (A)? 

VITAMINES AND ULTRA-VIOLET LIGHT 


The development of types of glass and glass substitutes which 
admit ultra-violet rays cut out by ordinary window glass, permit- 
ting the sun cure indoors, was announced by the American Medical 
Association (G). 

Success in filtering out the irritant rays in the treatment of tu- 
berculosis, malnutrition, and diseases of the skin by the sunlight 
method was reported by the Ontario Health Board (G). 

Dr. Alfred F. Hess reported that dried milk which has been 
treated with ultra-violet light is the most practical of the irradiated 
foods that have been used to prevent rickets in babies (S). 

European chemists isolated a substance called ergosterol, which 
is believed to be the anti-rachitic element of cholesterol, found in 
Vitamin D. It may replace the use of cod liver oil (S). 

Extensive experiments in Japan show that animals kept for a 
long time on a diet deficient in Vitamin A or in A and C develop 
gall or kidney stones. Diets rich in Vitamin A made stones disap- 
pear (A). 

When rats are fed foods deficient in Vitamin A, they gradually 
develop infections of the nose and throat, with bacteria similar to 
those of a common cold, while increased amounts of Vitamin A 
make symptoms disappear, according to experiments of Dr. Da- 
vids, of the University of Iowa (A). 

Vitamin C, the substance that wards off scurvy, is present in 
milk as well as in fresh vegetables, is the report of Professor L. F. 
Meyer, of Berlin (S). 


3 See footnote 1, p. 27. . 
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MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS 


The Kahn test is shown to be more sensitive both for the blood 
and for the spinal fluid than the Wasserman, as a result of 175,000 
comparisons. The Kahn test is said to be cheaper and quicker (A). 

For testing sinus disease, a double stethoscope with valve was 
perfected (S). : 

An electric stethoscope attached to a radio loud speaker was 
shown at the Bell Telephone Laboratories to amplify human heart- 
beats 10,000,000,000 times (D).* 

Professor Howell, of Johns Hopkins University, developed an 
anti-coagulent from the livers of dogs which will keep blood in a 
practically normal condition for 24 hours; useful in blood transfu- 
sions and in the making of many kinds of blood tests (G). 


BIOLOGY 


Dr. H. J. Muller, University of Texas, announced that he was 
able to speed up the evolutionary process in fruit flies a hundred 
fold by the application of X-rays. He was able to affect the “genes” 
responsible for heredity and was able to produce new unsuspected 
mutations, as well as mutations that had occurred before (G). - 

Two active principles of the pituitary gland are reported from 
the research laboratories of Parke, Davis and Company at De- 
troit. One gives rapid rise in blood pressure and constricts the ar- 
teries; the other excites violent contractions in the uterus (S). 

Synthetic thyroxin, readily standardized and cheap, was pro- 
duced by English doctors working along lines developed at the 
Mayo clinic in 1917 (S). 

The female sex hormone or gland essence that causes typically 
feminine reactions and development in animals was discovered in 
male animals as well as female by Dr. Fellner, of Vienna (S). 

Female animals rendered sexually inactive by surgical opera- 
tions have certain sexual characteristics restored by extracts from 
the female organs of the pistillate catkins of willows and of water 
lilies, as shown in the work of Professor Zondek, of Berlin (G). 

The isolation of a hormone responsible for the action of the 
heart from the hearts of frogs was announced by Professor Haber- 


° í See footnote 1, p. 27. 
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laust, of Innsbruck. It accelerates the pulse and lowers blood pres- 
sure (G). 

Dr. Barnett Sure, of the University of Arkansas, has shown by 
experiments with rats that a poorly nourished mother whose bodily 
stock of Vitamin B is subnormal becomes unable to pass along this 
necessary food element to her nursing offspring (G). 

The absence of thyroid substance caused a mouse to shed all 
its hair, and the administration of thyroid extract restored the 
original hairiness in experiments of Dr. Crew, of Great Britain (S). 

A new type of ultra-microscope was demonstrated by F. F. Lu- 
cas, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, which in ordinary light is 
able to make visible particles only one five-millionth of an inch in 
diameter. With ultra-violet light the definition can be carried con- 
siderably farther (S). 

The extract or hormone of the parathyroid gland discovered 
by Professor Collip to cause rise of calcium and phosphate content 
of the blood when injected or given by the mouth, and to cure teta- 
ny, caused the broken bones of rats to produce bone growth twice 
as rapidly in experiments of Dr. Ogawa, of Japan (D). 

Statistical evidence that the first-born child is more likely to 
have certain malformations of mind and body than later children 
was presented by Dr. Still, of Kings College, London (S). 


AGRICULTURE 

The toxic property of cotton-seed meal, harmful to animals, 
can be eliminated, as shown by experiments of Dr. Gallup, of the 
Oklahoma Experimental Station, by steaming for a long time in 
oil mills, leaving a meal of high food value (A). 

Ladybugs of Australia were imported into California to fight 
the mealy-bugs attacking the orange trees (D). 

Artificial ripening of fruits and vegetables was achieved by Dr. 
Harvey, of the Minnesota College of Agriculture, through the ac- 
tion of ethylene and propylene. The former is more practical be- 
cause it is commercially available. Propylene produces better fla- 
vors. Fruit can be placed as needed in airtight room, temperature 
65°, and treated with gas for a few hours. The process is not ex- 
pensive. The effect upon the vitamins is not yet determined (A). 

Wheat “forcibly fed” with nitrate fertilizer gives better yield, 
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and roo pounds of sodium nitrate per acre increased protein con- 
tent of wheat 27 per cent, announced Dr. Davidson, of the United 
States Bureau of Agriculture (S). 

Bright illumination 24 hours a day, high temperature, and in- 
creased amounts of carbon dioxide in atmosphere speed up plant 
growth, reports the Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research. 
Large heads of lettuce were grown in 3 weeks and wheat harvested 
35 days after sowing. The process may be valuable in time of sud- 
den need (S). 

Unproductive muck lands were improved in response to copper 
treatment, producing normal vegetables, by experiments at Cor- 
nell University. Poor lettuce sprayed with copper soon became 
healthy plants (S). 

Applying American methods of bud grafting to the rubber trees 
of the Dutch East Indies has increased the crude rubber produc- 
tion per acre from around 200 pounds to 800 pounds, It is believed 
that this may finally cut the price of rubber to about 10 cents per 
pound delivered in New York (G). 

To supply paper-industry demands a large quick-growing tree, 
through hybrid vigor, has been developed. A yield of roo cords to 
the acre is expected'in 18 years (S). 

The German chemical trust reports the development of an all- 
round fertilizer made of chemically treated mixtures rich in nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash (G). 


CHEMISTRY 

Progress in plans to manufacture synthetic petroleum by the 
Bergius process are announced from Germany. A ton of coal treat- 
ed by this process yields around 200 pounds of gasoline, 440 pounds 
of lubricating oil, 132 pounds of grease, and 176 pounds of kero- 
sene. It is claimed also that pulverized coal will compete in the fu- 
ture with gasoline as a fuel (G). 

Making of synthetic rubber on a commercial basis was again 
announced. The achievement is reported by the German Chemical 
Trust, the rubber being made from coal (S). 

Cornstalks were used experimentally as a source of cellulose 
for paper and artificial silk (S). 

¢ A patent has been obtained for re-refining naphtha after it has 
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been used for dry-cleaning purposes. About 30,000,000 gallons of 
naphtha is used for dry-cleaning yearly (A). 

Artificial wool was made from cellulose or wood fiber, a by- 
product of the artificial silk industry. This has the soft, warm feel 
of lambs’ wool plus a pleasing luster. The price is said to be be- 
tween 50 cents and $1.00 per pound, as compared to $2.00 for real 
wool yarn (D). 

Professor Von Weiman has worked out a method of reclaiming 
silk waste. Treatment by chemical salts produces a material which 
can be spun into artificial silk (S). 

At a European coal and wood chemistry congress it was an- 
nounced that a method had been worked out for the conversion of 
sawdust into sugar, roo pounds of sawdust producing 60 pounds 
of sugar (G). 

Diphenal oxide, a white chemical with a powerful odor like 
geraniums, was experimented with as a substitute for water in 
steam boilers in an endeavor to increase their efficiency (S). 

Solid carbon dioxide was used as a refrigerant in transporta- 
tion. It serves the same purpose as fifteen times as much ice and 
costs only ten times as much (S). 


METALS AND MECHANICAL DEVICES 


More resistant than steel by four to nine times is stellite, an 
alloy of chromium, cobalt, and tungsten. To be used for drill bits, 
dentists’ instruments, dies, knives, and machine tools. It is unaf- 
fected by most acids (A). 

The Ludlum Steel Company demonstrated a steel perfected in 
the Krupp laboratories which is eight times harder and more dura- 
ble than the best American steel (G). 

British bottle-blowing machine, entirely automatic, can make 
5,400 bottles per hour, or a million per week. Bottles of fifteen dif- 
ferent shapes and ten different capacities can be blown (S). 

Experiments by H. S. Cooper, of Cleveland, Ohio, showed that 
the light-weight metal beryllium, or its alloys, is especially suitable 
for airship frames and light-weight pistons. It is one-third lighter 
than aluminum, harder, and four times as elastic. Ore is plentiful, 
and its cost moderate (S). 

A very thick film of rust is required to decrease appreciably 
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the corrosion rate of the copper steels, and the more easily cor- 
toded steels have a much longer life when protected by even a thin 
film of corrosion product, according to Professor Chappell, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology (A). 


ENGINEERING 


C. A. Campbell has figured a way of placing culverts under 
roads without cutting the pavement: a motor with a drive-shaft 
extended to the length of pipe to be installed, with cutting blades 
attached to the end. A shaft carries away dirt to rear of hole being 
dug (A). i : 

A new tunneling machine is equipped with pneumatic tools for 
tunneling without explosives. There are eighteen pneumatic chis- 
els which make a clean cut as the machine slowly advances into 
the rock that is being drilled (A). f 

Huge magnets suspended under trucks were used by the high- 
way department of Nevada to clean roads of nails, tacks, and par- 
ticles injurious to automobile tires. In a roo-mile trip 1,370 pounds 
of scrap iron were collected (G). 

The Institute of Makers of Explosives announce a new method 
` of locating oil which does away with the old-time hit-or-miss drill- 
ing. Dynamite is detonated on the ground, and seismographs 
placed certain distances away register the earth shock created. 
The readings give a definite clue to the absence or presence of oil 
domes and their position with reference to the seismograph sta- 
tions (G). 

A method of converting iron ore into pig iron by the use of ro- 
tary kilns like those used in cement manufacture was announced 
by Mr. Roberts, of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. It may lower 
costs of production one-fourth (G). 

Non-corrosive metal railroad ties were made of steel contain- 
ing an alloy of copper. Non-conducting plates and bolt caps are 
placed between the tie and rail for insulation. A rigid locking sys- 
tem makes fewer ties necessary per mile. Greater safety and 
smoothness of running is insured (A). 

Automatic lighthouses are operated at Burnham, England, so 
that if one electric bulb breaks another comes into operation, and 
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if the current fails, an acetylene lamp assumes responsibility auto- 
matically (A). 

An auto without gears was constructed by Dr. Constantinesco, 
of London. By means of an oscillating weight, which vibrates like 
the pendulum of a clock, the engine goes at even speed, but the 
speed of the car can be controlled by the driver. This uses a prin- 
ciple new to mechanics (D). 


PHYSICS 

Dr. Herbert E. Ives and his associates of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, with the television apparatus in Washington, demon- 
strated that it is possible to see by wire. The process involved the 
transmission of dots of light at the rate of 45,000 a second and the 
amplification of electric current 5,000,000,000,000,000 times. Mr. 
Francis Jenkins conducted a number of television demonstrations 
in Washington, D.C., using radio rather than wires as the transmit- 
ting agency. Dr. Alexanderson, for the General Electric Company 
and the Radio Corporation of America, demonstrated still another 
type (G). 

A new type of loud speaker giving out sounds 300 times as loud 
as the older type was invented by Drs. Wente and Thuras, of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories (S). 

An “Exponential Horn,” said to hurl the natural voice or tones 
of music across a distance of a mile without distortion, was devel- 
oped in part by Mr. C. R. Hanna at the Westinghouse Labora- 
tories (A). 

The talking news reel has been greatly developed. An appa- 
ratus was constructed for moving picture taking and recording of 
speeches so compact that it can be transported in a truck to the site. 
Talking movies were produced (A). , 


ELECTRICITY 


Electric power was interchanged between Boston and Chicago 
in a hook-up of the major companies between the two cities, in 
which it was sought to demonstrate the feasibility of super-pow- 
er (G). 

United States Army engineers developed a type of electric drive 
for the propulsion of river craft which they think will produce tre- 
mendous changes in rail and water transportation. 
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Discovery of a new electrical insulator of considerable practical 
value was announced by Dr. Abram Joffe, a Russian scientist visit- 
ing the United States (S). 

RADIO 


The General Electric Company developed at Station WGY in 
Schenectady a 100-kilowatt radio tube, five feet tall and weighing 
roo pounds (G). 

Incandescent lamps, held or suspended in the air without any 
connection to electric-power wires, were made to glow brightly 
when high-frequency waves were directed upon them in a demon- 
stration of power transmission by radio by two Westinghouse en- 
gineers, Dr. Phillips Thomas and Dr. Harvey C. Reutschler, before 
the New York Electrical Society. Dr. Reutschler displayed a radio 
furnace in which chemical reactions were caused by radio waves. 
Metallic tungsten, among the most infusible of metals, was heated 
white hot in an instant by the invisible rays (A). 

A new system of broadcasting transmission was developed by 
the Westinghouse Electric Company. Broadcasters can operate 
within one-half kilocycle of each other, the signal strength being 
stronger and modulator tubes being eliminated (A). 

Broadcasting on low wave-lengths was begun, necessitating 
adapters to most ordinary receiving sets. Electron tubes operating 
directly on house supply alternating current were developed (G). 

The American Telephone and Telegraph Company put into ef- 
fect a radio-telephonic service with England (G). 

George F. Mitchell, United States Department of Agriculture, 
invented a small radio receiving set for attachment to the tele- 
phone, costing about 50 cents (G). 

The United States Bureau of Standards announced the mainte- 
nance of a two-way conversation by radio telephony between air- 
planes and the ground for a distance of 100 miles (G). 


AVIATION 


The inductor compass for aviators developed in the United 
States Bureau of Standards demonstrated its utility in the success- 
ful transatlantic and transpacific flights (S). 
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An experimental “sea drome” designed by Edward R. Arm- 
strong, of the Du Pont Company, was built for anchoring about 
500 miles from shore, over water three miles deep, in the ship lane 
between the United States and Europe. It is about 150 feet square, 
and is preliminary to the building of others 1,200 feet square, bal- 
lasted and anchored by steel cables. Waves pass through, but not 
over. Of possible service for weather bureau also (G). 

Construction of an airship two and one-half times as large as 
the “Los Angeles” and to cost $4,500,000 was begun under authori- 
ty of Congress at Akron, Ohio. England is constructing two dirigi- 
bles with a capacity of 5,000,000 cubic feet each (G). 

A landing light for airplanes was produced by the Sperry Gy- 
roscope Company and the Westinghouse Lamp Company. Incan- 
descent bulbs capable of burning for several hours illuminate for 
3,000 feet (A). 

At Hadley Airport, New Jersey, a new aviation beacon consist- 
ing of 4 high-intensity neon lamps mounted at the top of a 115-foot 
steel tower has been installed for experimental tests. The light 
from the neon tubes is mostly red, and it was reasoned that long 
waves of red light should penetrate fogs. Results are reported to 
be good (A). 

Aerial express service on five routes and passenger air lines 
spanning the nation were inaugurated in the United States. More 
airways were lighted and placed under governmental supervision. 
Airway maps were published by the Coast and Geodetic Survey; 
weather maps showing conditions at eight different layers were in- 
augurated by the United States Weather Bureau (S). 


GEOLOGY 


Possibility of obtaining oil from the sea bottom was indicated 
by the tests of the American Petroleum Institute on the sand and 
mud of the coasts of North Carolina and of California, where high- 
grade oil shale was found (A). 

Discoveries of potash salts in Texas and New Mexico thick and 
rich enough for mines were discovered through test borings made 
by the United States Geological survey (S). 

A geological expedition into the Solikamsk region of Russia re- 
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ported the discovery of potash deposits containing 4,000,000,000 
tons, the deposits being 250 feet'thick (G). 


SAFETY DEVICES 


The United States Department of Commerce was advised of 
a method of train control by radio patented in Germany, by which 
any train in a block warns all trains behind it that it is standing 
still or running at reduced speed (G). 

Recent tests of the General Electric Company showed the prac- 
ticability of short wave-length, low-power transmission for com- 
munication between engine and caboose of freight. It is said to be 
more dependable than whistles or flare-lights as signals (D). 

An electrical detector of “fire damp” or methane, the combus- 
tible gas that is responsible for coal mine explosions, is expected by 
scientists to eliminate many life-taking explosions (S). 

Microphones were constructed as burglar alarms in the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. They are capable of detecting vibrations 
instead of sound, carrying signals to main office, where they are 
both audible and visible. When it is placed in a bank vault the 
slightest vibration within vault is detected, but it is not disturbed 
by outside movements (S). 

An electric cable was invented in Berlin which rings a bell when 
squeezed at any point. It is to be used to protect machinery opera- 
tors, to serve as a burglar alarm, and to use in mines to indicate a 
fall or slide (S). 

P. B. Cochran, a Westinghouse engineer, developed a warning 
paint which turns black at 150° and resumes a red color when cool 
again. Other colors than red and black can be used (G). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


` The United States Navy Department announced the progress 
of methods of correlating static conditions with atmospheric condi- 
tions, a step in providing another basis for weather forecasting (G). 
An acoustical plaster which absorbs most of the sound falling 
upon it was developed by the United States Bureau of Standards. 
A German optical firm reports the development of a search- 
light which will throw pictures against the night sky (G). 
Artificial tobacco was produced in Germany. Thin sheets of 
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especially prepared paper are impregnated with synthetic nicotine 
and stained and perfumed to stimulate the true tobacco odor, ap- 
pearance, and taste both before burning and when lighted (G). 

The utility of X-ray photographs as a positive means of identi- 
fication was demonstrated by Drs. Culbert and Law, of New York, 
when they identified an unknown body with their aid. 

Imperishable paint for decorating of buildings may be made of 
colored glass ground to a powder and mixed with cement. Paul 
Honore, a Detroit artist, has shown this to be a success (D). 

Experiments by Dr. E. L. Thorndike on rate of learning of per- 
sons averaging 42 years of age were compared to rate of those of 
22. In learning Esperanto, the older group learned five-sixths as 
fast as the younger. Both learned more rapidly than children. 
Even after 50, decline in ability to learn is only about 1 per cent 
per year (S). 
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ABSTRACT 


Compared with 1926, production declined in 1927. Period preceding 1927:— 
Most of the major lines of production made substantial gains from the post-war de- 
pression within two or three years, then experienced a mild recession, and recovered 
again by 1926 to a new high level. Agriculture and animal husbandry.—cCrop yields 
declined in 1927, but the volume of agricultural marketing increased. Mining.—De- 
spite the coal strike and declines in several other minerals, the increased output of 
petroleum sufficed to keep mining at the 1926 high level. Manufacturing —Several 
manufacturing industries registered gains, but manufacturing as a whole declined, 
the heaviest losses occurring in automobiles and iron and steel, Construction.—De- 
clines in commercial and industrial building brought the 1927 volume of contracts 
awarded below the 1926 level. 


On the whole, production in 1927 failed to maintain the high 
levels reached in 1926, though in some industries, particularly in 
the first half of the year, the volume of production exceeded that 
of the corresponding period of 1926. Manufactures declined about 
2 per cent. Building, as shown by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
figures on contracts awarded, also declined slightly. The produc- 
tion of minerals, owing to a high output of petroleum, remained 
substantially unchanged despite extensive strikes in the bituminous 
coal industry. Crops were somewhat below the 1926 level as a rule, 
but better than the average for the preceding ten years. The gen- 
eral decline in production was reflected in a decrease in freight-car 
loadings of 2.7 per cent, compared with 1926, the largest decreases 
being in the loadings of coal and coke, forest products, ore, and 
live stock. : 

THE PERIOD PRECEDING 1927 


Before proceeding to any further consideration of the produc- 
tive activities of the nation in 1927 we may profitably note, as a 
basis of comparison, the major movements in production from 1919 
to 1927, inclusive. These are tabulated in Table I on a later page 
and represented graphically in Charts I and II. Chart I shows the 
movements in composite indices of the physical volume of produc- 
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tion for manufacturers and minerals and in the value of building 
contracts awarded. Chart II portrays the fluctuations in the pro- 
duction of eleven principal manufacturing industries.* 

For convenience of comparison, the series shown on these 
charts are expressed as index numbers with the average for 1923- 


CHART I 


INDICES OF PRODUCTIVE AcTIVITY, 1919-27* 
Average 1923-25 = 100 
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* For the numerical data from which the annual indices are plotted see the first four series in Table 
I. The monthly indices are plotted from data in the Federal Reserve Bulletin for February, 1928, pp. 
133735> 


25 as 100 per cent. On the left side of the chart are given annual 
figures for 1919 to 1927; on the right side, monthly data, adjusted 
for typical seasonal variation, for the years 1926 and 1927. 

The severe depression of 1921, after the post-war boom, was 
followed, as is evident in Charts I and II, by a recovery in almost 
all lines of production. This movement reached a peak in mining 
and manufacturing in 1923, slumped somewhat in 1924, and 
climbed to new high levels in 1926. Building picked up rapidly in 

*In preparing this article the writer has availed himself freely of the several 
valuable indices of production currently published by the Federal Reserve Board, 
the United States Department of Commerce, and in the Review of Economic Statis- 


tics, The sources of the particular data from which the charts are prepared are set 
forth in footnotes to the charts and Table I. . 
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1922, took another spurt in 1924 and 1925, and by 1926 reached a 
point well above the 1923—25 average. The volume of crop pro- 
duction, as shown by the index of mass production of ten principal 


crops compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, was high _ 
in 1920, slumped in 1921, recovered in 1922, and has held a rela- ` 


tively even course thereafter. 

The index of the volume of agricultural marketing, which is 
recorded in Table I, has exhibited since 1920 a gradual improve- 
ment, with recessions in 1923 and 1925. 


AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY” 


Despite the ravages of the Mississippi flood and other adverse 
local conditions ‘in the first part of the season, 1927 was, on the 
whole, a fairly good crop year. The composite yield of seventeen 
principal crops, weighted in proportion to their ten-year average 
value per unit, was 2.2 per cent less in 1927 than in 1926, but 3.3 
per cent greater than the average production in the ten years 
1917-26. . ` 

The increase in agricultural production is not keeping up, how- 
ever, with the growth of population. The per capita output in 1927 
was 4.8 per cent less than the average for the preceding ten years. 

The yield per acre, for all crops combined, weighted in propor- 
tion to relative importance, was about 2 per cent lower than the 
1926 yield, though 2.5 per cent higher than the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

The per-acre yield of spring wheat, hay, rye, barley, and white 
potatoes was considerably above the average for the preceding ten 
years; but for winter wheat, tobacco, and cotton it was 2 or 3 per 
cent, for oats and some of the leading fruit crops, 10—30 per cent 
below their respective ten-year averages. - 

Despite a decrease of 1,200,000 in the corn acreage and a poor 
crop in much of the central and eastern sections of the corn belt, 


the total crop exceeded the 1926 figure and was about 2 per cent ` 


above the average of the ten preceding years. 


? The discussion in this section is based chiefly upon estimates compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics and published in Crops and Mark- 
ets, December, 1927; and upon indices of agricultural movements published in the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin. 
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The acreage of wheat increased over 2,000,000 acres, and total 
production to a slightly greater extent. 

The 1927 cotton acreage declined to about 40,000,000 acres, as 
compared with 47,000,000 in 1926, and the total yield decreased 
even more sharply, the 1927 crop of less than 13,000,000 bales 
representing a decline of about 29 per cent from the large crop 
of the previous year. However, the average price for cotton was 
substantially higher in 1927, and the estimated farm value of the 
total crop was higher than in 1926, despite the sharp slump in out- 
put. 

The preceding discussion refers to crops only. A somewhat 
broader view of agricultural production is represented by the index 
of agricultural movements, annual indices for which from rọrọ to 
1927 are given in Table I. This index is based upon fourteen inde- 
pendent series representing the volume of marketing of live stock, 
animal products, grains, cotton, vegetables, fruits, and tobacco. Of 
course, some of these marketings may represent yields of the pre- 
vious year. Agricultural movements so defined increased in 1927 
about 3.5 per cent over 1926, owing largely to increase in the mar- 
keting of grains, animal products, tobacco, and vegetables. De- 
clines were registered in the marketings of cotton, live stock, and 
fruits. 

MINING 


The course of mining since the war, as is shown in Chart I, has 
rather closely paralleled the changes in manufacturing. The de- 
pression of 1921 was followed by a revival movement which reached 
a peak in 1923, receded in 1924, and recovered sufficiently by 1926 
to exceed the 1923 level. The continued maintenance in 1927 of 
the high 1926 level is the net result of quite divergent movements 
of the two most important constituents of the mining composite: 
bituminous coal and crude petroleum. 

The production of bituminous coal was high in the closing 
months of 1926 and in the first three months of 1927, in anticipa- 
tion of the extensive strikes which began in April. But in the last 
nine months of the year production, adjusted for customary sea- 
sonal variation, was only 85—94 per cent of the 1923—25 average. 

In contrast to the relative inactivity of the coal mines, the prọ- 
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duction of crude petroleum, which had increased rapidly in the 
second half of 1926, to about 70,000,000 barrels per month as com- 
pared with less than 64,000,000-in 1925, more than maintained this 
high level of production throughout 1927. The output for the year 
was nearly 900,000,000 barrels, or 16 per cent more than the high 


TABLE I 


INDICES OF THE VOLUME OF PRODUCTION, 1919-27* 
(AVERAGE OF 1923-25 =100) 




















Industry I9I9 | 1920 | 192I | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 
Minerals..............0085 77| 89] 70| 74l 105 | 96| 99 | 107 | r07 
Agricultural movements... .. 89 | 8r | 94| 98| 96} 104] 99 | 103 | 106 
Building contracts awarded 

(value)..........0000.eee 64 | 631 57] 8r] 84| 9O5 | 122 | 129 | 128 
Manufactures: 
Total.cccos eae oa ~| 84 | 87 | 67} 87 | tor | 94] r05 | 108 | 106 
Tron and steel............ 82 | 99 | 46| 83 | 105 | 88] 106 | 113 | 103 
Automobiles............. so | 58] 41] 66] 102] 90] 107 | 109 | 86 
Lumber..............2.. 791 79] 68| 89] 99 | 96} 105 | roo | 94 
Petroleum refining........ 541 64} 641 74| 86} 99 | 1x5 | 125 | 136 
Cement, brick, and glass..| 55 | 66] 63| 80] 951] 95 | xro | 114 | 109 
Paper and printing....... 76 | 87| 70] 85| 95| 99 | 106 | 114] 114 
Rubber tires.............[.....).000 55 | 77| 86] 98 | 116 | 128} trax 
Tobacco manufactures....| 82 | 87] 85] 89] 96| 99 | tos | rr4 | 118 
Textiles naes ppe s aane 92 | 84| 87| 99| 05 | 9I | ro4 | t04 | 113 ` 
Food products........... 04} 841 83| 94] 99] 103 | 98| 97] 96 
Leather and shoes........ 104 | 97 | 90 | 102 | rro | 94] 96] 98 | 103 








* These indices appear in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, October, 1925, p. 739; February, 1928, 
PP. 133-34, 138; and March, 1928, p. 184; all in the form here given except the index for agricultural 
movements, which has been converted by the writer from a roro to the 1923-25 base. The index for the 
value of building contracts awarded is as computed by the Federal Reserve Board from data compiled by 
the F. W. Dodge Corporation. : 


yield of 1926. This new high record in production was largely due 
to the opening of highly productive wells in the Mid-Continent 
area, which began late in 1926. By the second half of the year 
measures of co-operative limitation of drilling were inaugurated 
and appear to have been somewhat effective in lessening the rate 
of increase in crude oil production. 

In addition to the slump in bituminous coal due to strike con- 
ditions, declines from the 1926 level of production were also regis- _ 
tered in 1927 for anthracite coal, copper, zinc, lead, gold and sil- 
ver. 


® Monthly and annual revised indices of mineral production, 1920-27, for nine 
minerals and their composite are given in the Survey of Current Business, April, 
1988, P. 19. 
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MANUFACTURING 


Manufacturing industry as a whole has prospered since the 
depression of 1921, with a recession in 1924 and a slackening again 
in 1927. The general increase, however, has been unequally dis- 
tributed among the several industries. An impression of the rela- 
tive movements in the leading manufacturing industries may be ob- 
tained by an examination of Chart II, which is drawn on a ratio 
scale, so that equal percentages of increase are represented by 
equal vertical changes in the position of a curve, and likewise equal 
percentages of decrease by equal vertical declines. Hence, relative 
changes in two industries may be compared by noting the slope of 
the two curves, regardless of their location on the chart. The 
monthly movements for 1926 and 1927, shown on the right side 
of the chart, are adjusted for typical seasonal variation, so that 
the discussion of changes below refers in all cases to changes aside 
from the ordinary seasonal movements. 

Let us consider the industries in the order in which they are 
arranged in Chart II, beginning with the lower curve. 

The leather and shoe industry has been relatively sluggish 
since the post-war boom and exceeded the 1919 level only in 1923, 
but has been making moderate gains in each year since 1924, and 
this improvement was continued in 1927. The moderate decline 
in food products from the peak of 1924, which began in 1925, con- 
tinued in 1927. The textile group, which had recovered slowly 
from the post-war slump, showed substantial improvement in 1927. 
The mill consumption of cotton and silk was larger than in any 
previous year, though the effects of a curtailment program begun 
by the cotton manufacturers began to be apparent at the close of 
the year. The steady gain in the tobacco group continued in 1927, 
reaching a level 18 per cent above the high 1923—25 average. The 
previous rapid growth in the rubber-tire industry slackened, but 
did not cease entirely, in 1926 and 1927. Paper and printing de- 
clined in 1927, and the cement, brick, and glass industries likewise 
declined, reflecting the moderate recession in building activity. 
Petroleum refining continued its skyrocketing course under the 
impetus of the exceptional production of crude petroleum in the 
Mid-Continent fields, and maintained all year an output about one- 
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third above the 1923-25 average. The 1926 decline in 
the 1924 peak was continued in 1927. 


CHART II 


Tue VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION, BY INDUS: 
Indices with average of 1923—25 == 100 


Reve AND, Ne 


maj "20 [ei [ee | 23 [24/25 | 26 | 27 | 


ANNUAL INDICES MONTHLY INDICES 





¥ The numerical data for the annual indices are given in Table I. Those for th 
talaen from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. February, 1927, p. 176; and February, 192 
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The production of automobiles fell off sharply from the peak 
of 1926, owing partly to the stoppage of the Ford output for much 
of the year after May, while changing over to the production of 
the new model. At the end of the year production was down to 
about half of the average output in 1923—25. The passenger-car 
production for the year was 870,000 less than in 1926. 

Iron and steel had reached a new high point in 1926, but in 
1927 declined sharply in the middle of the year, and again, after 
a temporary recovery, declined even more sharply toward the end 
of the year. Nor is this decline fully accounted for by the slump in 
automobile production, as the decline in steel was greater than the 
1926 consumption of steel by the automotive industries. 

Despite the decline in manufacturing and construction, the 
output of electric energy increased 8.1 per cent in 1927, to a higher 
record than for any previous year. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction is a productive activity which directly or indi- 
rectly affects a large fraction of the working population. There is 
no single series which can be taken as a substantially complete 
record of the volume of actual construction, but there are several 
which are useful in forming an approximate judgment of construc- 
tion activities. 

First, the statistics of building contracts awarded in thirty-six 
states, compiled by the F. W. Dodge Corporation, are generally 
recognized as an important index of construction. The volume of 
building (square feet) represented by contracts awarded in 1927 
increased, as compared with 1926, for residential, educational, and 
particularly for other public and semipublic buildings, but de- 
creased for commercial and industrial buildings sufficiently to 
bring the grand total 3.6 per cent below the 1926 volume. The 
value of contracts awarded declined slightly. The latter series, 
which is plotted in Chart I, has risen rapidly since the depression 
of 1921, particularly in the years 1922, 1924, and 1925, and reached 
its peak in 1926. This index of construction activity is affected 
by changes in building costs as well as by the physical volume of 
construction. The extent of this influence may be approximated by 
comparison with the index of construction costs compiled by the 
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Associated General Contractors of America and published in the 
Survey of Current Business. Taking 1913 costs as roo per cent, 
this index has not varied from 200 more than three points in any 
year since 1918, except in 1920 when it rose to 247, and in 1922, 
when it fell to 184. Hence it would appear that for recent years 
the movement in the value of contracts awarded may be taken as a 
reasonably accurate approximation of the physical volume of pro- 
duction. l 

The index of construction volume compiled by the Associated 
General Contractors of America, from series representing the book- 
ings or shipments of various building materials, shows the same 
general rapid rise in recent years as is evidenced by contracts 
awarded, but differs in that it shows an increase of about 4 per cent 
in 1927 over 1926. 

The year just past was an active year in highway construction. 
The new orders for concrete streets and pavements, as reported by 
the Portland Cement Association, reached a new high level of over 
10,000,000 square yards per month, as compared with a previous 
high figure, reached in 1926, of slightly less than 9,000,000 per 
month, 

Activities on federal-aid highways, however, declined from a 
monthly average in 1926 of 787 completed miles and 10,890 miles 
under construction at the end of the month, to 690 and 9,660 miles, 
respectively. 


SUMMARY 


With exceptions noted before, 1927 witnessed a slackening in 
the rate of increase in production, or an actual decline from the high 
levels of 1926, the decline being most marked in the second half 
of the year. Of the principal industries, those affected most were 
bituminous coal, iron and steel, and automobile production. 

A number of challenging questions, in part discussed in other 
parts of this volume, arise upon examination of the production 
data, together with other important concurrent phenomena, for 
1927 and previous years. We must forego here an attempt to dis- 
cuss these problems, but it may be pertinent to suggest some of 
them. For example, may we expect the per capita decline in crop 
production to continue as in recent years, and, if so, will it be ac- 
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companied by a still further depopulation of the rural areas? What 
is the future of the bituminous coal industry, in the face of its rec- 
ognized overdevelopment, chaotic labor conditions, and the limita- 
tions upon its market expansion arising from increased economies 
in the use of coal in power production* and an increasing competi- 
tion from oil? Lastly, what is the significance of the situation, 
which has aroused much speculation in recent years, of a marked 
increase in physical output of manufacturing, accompanied by a 
decrease in the number of factory employees and a relatively high 
level of wages? High wages and increasing unemployment ordi- 
narily do not go together. Is the situation in some respects illusory? 
Have other than manufacturing occupations, partially by-products 
of the automobile and other relatively new industries, absorbed 
most of the workers not required in the factories? Or is there a real 
tendency, as increased mechanization and other improvements in 
factory technique and management increase the output per worker, 
for the fringe of the unemployed to widen? 

*In 1919 the average consumption of coal per kilowatt hour in public-utility 
power plants was 3.2 pounds per kilowatt hour. In 1927 it was 1.84 pounds, a de- 
cline of 43 per cent, as shown by data in a mimeographed statement issued by the 


United States Geological Survey, Production of Electric Power by Public-Utility 
Plants in the United States in 1927 (April 16, 1928). 
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ABSTRACT 


American foreign trade in 1927 showed, with few exceptions, the same general 
trends that have characterized it since the post-war depression, While volume of 
both exports and imports increased, the excess value of exports over imports greatly 
increased over 1926. Exports of finished manufactured products showed the chief 
gains, but manufactured goods regained their premier position in the import trade 
also. While Europe remained by far the most important market for American prod- 
ucts, that region continued to decline in relative importance. Canada showed the 
most marked increases in the export trade, the Far East held its large gains previous- 
ly made, and exports to South America declined. The most significant fact in the 
1927 trade was the continued expansion of exports in the face of the large receipts 
of interest and dividend payments due the United States. This situation is explained 
largely by the unprecedented expenditures of American tourists abroad, and the con- - 
tinued large foreign investments of American capital. 


MERCHANDISE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


For the most part, American foreign trade in 1927 continued 
to show the same general trends that have characterized it since 
1921, and, in many respects, were apparent in the pre-war tenden- 
cies. Merchandise exports in 1927 reached $4,865,000,000, an in- 
crease of 1.2 per cent in value over 1926 (see tables I and IT). 
However, since the average level of export prices declined during 
the year, the actual volume of exports increased much more than 
the value figures indicate. The year by year increases in the vol- 
ume of exports that has characterized American trade since the 
1920-21 depression was, therefore, well maintained in 1927, mak- 
ing the volume of our merchandise shipments in the year that has 
just ended greater than those of any previous year, and 58 per cent 
above the 1913 quantity. This is particularly significant in view of 
the fact that total world-export trade has increased much less rapid- 
ly and that the actual volume of exports of most of the European 
industrial countries is still less than pre-war. United States exports 
continue to increase in both value and quantity and to supply an in- 
creasing percentage of total world-exports. 

. While both the value and quantity of exports in 1927 increased 
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over the preceding year, merchandise imports into the United 
States showed a decline of 5.6 per cent in value. However, the de- 
cline in prices of most of the chief articles imported in 1927 was 


TABLE I 


Exports, Imports, AND VISIBLE BALANCE OF TRADE 
(MILLIONS oF DOLLARS) 











Excess Exports (++), or Inorts (—) 

















Yean Exons | Tronis 

Mdse. Gold Silver Total Excess 
LOLS rice ose 2,484 1,793 + 69x + 28 + 27 + 746 
IQI. ooann 7,920 3,904 +4,016 +292 +150 +4,457 
atat o PER REENT 8,228 5,278 +2,950 — 95 + 26 +2, 880 
TQ 2T raosan 4,485 2,509 +1,976 —667 — 12 +1,297 
1922.......- 3,832 3,113 + 719 —238 — 8 + 473 
1923 -+esseee 4,167 31792 + 375 — 294 8 + 79 
1924.6. -06- 4,591 3,610 | + 98x —258 + 36 | + 759 
TQ25 sere eee 4,910 4,227 + 683) +134 + 35 + 852 
1920. ....04. 4,809 4,431 + 378 — 98 + 23 + 303 
IQ27.....06- 4,865 4,184 + 680 + 6 + ar + 707 

TABLE H 


INDEXES OF CHANGES IN QUANTITY AND VALUE OF 
IMPORTS AND Exports* 


(1913 TAKEN AS 100) 











Exports IMPORTS 
YEAR 

Quantity Value Quantity Value 
ala E EET 100 r00 100 100 
LQ LO ikea 4 sacs a 142 317 125 218 
TQ 20 ia Siw rnd 137 330 139 204 
TOT nea en areas 120 179 120 140 
IQ 22 PEE EAEE 112 154 154 174 
TOZ a bd .cig erga IIs 167 161 212 
LO2ZA OR E 130 184 156 201 
TQ 25 see instead 137 197 166 236 
1026. ener viewed 146 192 178 247 
TO27%, ohne enana A 158 194 180 233 











,* From Trade Information Bulletin No. 537, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, p. 7. 


much more marked than the decline in export prices. This was 
particularly true of raw silk, crude rubber, and coffee, which are 
the three largest items in American import trade. When account is 
taken of the price declines, the quantity of imports, as indicated in 
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Table II, actually was larger in 1927 than in any year in our his- 
tory. The quantity imports in 1927 were 80 per cent greater than in 
1913. In volume, therefore, there was a continuance of the general 
year by year increases that have marked our import trade since 
1922, although in dollar values the trade in 1927 was less than in 
1926. 

The decline in the value of imports, while the value of exports 
increased, accounts for the most significant change in our merchan- 
dise trade in 1927 as compared with the previous year, namely, the 


TABLE III 
Exports By COMMODITY GROUPS: VALUES AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
(VALUES IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 





Raw MATERIALS Foops MANUFACTURES 
YEAR OR 

- YEARLY i 

AVERAGE | Vawe | Perientage | value | Persange | Vawe | Percentage 
IQIOI4. 713 33-5 422 19.7 996 46.7 
IQ2I........ 984 22.5 1,358 31.1 2,037 46.5 
1O22 dees 988 26.3 1,047 27.8 1,730 45.9 
IQ23.....005 1,208 29.5 840 20.6 2,042 49.9 
OZAN aa etae 1,333 29.6 966 21.5 2,199 48.9 
IO Des iuias 1,422 29.5 892 18.5 2,505 52.0 
IQ26.....06. I, 261 26.8 838 17.8 2,613 55-4 
TQ27 Sse eecspece 1,193 25.1 884 18.5 2,681 56.3 


increase in the excess of export value over import value (Table I). 
The excess of exports, amounting to $680,000,000, was nearly 
double that of 1926, and equal to the 1925 export balance. To this 
excess of merchandise exports must be added an excess of $15,000,- 
ooo of exports of gold and silver, giving a total “favorable” bal- 
ance of nearly $700,000,000 in 1927 in our merchandise and pre- 
cious metal trade. As yet American foreign trade continues to show 
a very large “export” balance. The reason for and the significance 
of this will be further mentioned below. 

Commodity character of trade——Table III shows that, in the 
commodity composition of the export trade, the same general 
trends that have been apparent for many years, with the exception 
of the war years and the two or three years immediately after the 
war, were continued. The chief increases in 1927 were in the ex- 
ports of manufactured products, which in 1927 accounted for 56.3 
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per cent of our total export trade. The increases in the manufac- 
tured group are found largely in the increases in the export of fin- 
ished goods, especially machinery, automobiles, rubber products, 
chemicals, and paints. Iron and steel mill products and petroleum 
products showed material declines. 

Crude material exports continued to decline both in value and 
in percentage of total trade, indicative of the increased consump- 
tion of our raw materials in our own plants. However, a consider- 
able amount of the decline in 1927 over 1926 was due to the fall in 


TABLE IV 


IMPORTS BY COMMODITY Groups: VALUES AND PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL 
(VALUES IN MILLIONS or DOLLARS) 











Raw MATERIALS Foons MANUFACTURES 

YEAR OR ci ssc T EE EES EEEE 

YEARLY 

Avmact | vamo | Poaemtage | vame | Pergptage | vawe | Perentage 
IQIO-14..... 595 35.2 397 23.5 696 41.3 
oLar a RAEN 859 34.2 668 26.7 982 39.1 
TQ 22 lee ace ts 1,180 37.9 717 23.0 1,216 30.1 
I1923..-..-.. 1,407 37.1 893 23.6 1,492 39.3 
1924.....-.4 1,258 34.9 947 26.2 1,405 39.0 
TQ25 tie haus 1,748 41.4 928 21.9 1,551 36.7 
1926........ 1,792 40.5 958 21.6 1,681 37.9 
IQ27. aonn 1,601 38.3 956 22.9 1,628 38.9 





coal exports, which had been especially heavy in 1926 as a result 
of the British coal strike. 

Although exports of foods increased in 1927, changes in the 
total value were slight, showing the maintenance of the tendency 
toward decline in relative importance of this group which has long 
been characteristic of food exports from the United States, except 
for the war and post-war revival. The excess of food imports over 
food exports continues to increase. The decline in exports of pack- 
ing-house products was very marked, but the decline was offset by 
increases, principally in grain and flour exports, and in exports of 
fruits and nuts. The chief gains in American farm products exports 
appear to be in the more intensive and specialized crops, such as 
fruits. 

Changes in the commodity character of the import trade, as 
given in Table IV, show large declines in the value of imported raw 
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materials. This is to be expected since the price declines were 
greatest in crude materials. Rubber, for example, averaged 19 cents 
per pound lower in 1927 than in 1926, and the declines in raw silk 
prices were likewise important. These two commodities alone com- 
prise over one-half of our raw material imports. 

One of the most significant facts in the import trade of 1927 is 
the continued high importance of manufactured imports, in spite 
of declining prices. In percentages of total imports, this group 
again became the most important of the major groups after having 
been displaced for a few years by raw materials. The decline in 
value of this group was in the semimanufactured items, such as 
wood pulp, sodium nitrate, refined copper, and tin. Finished manu- 
factures imported in 1927 increased in value, and were the high- 
est on record. In view of high tariffs on most manufactured prod- 
ucts, and the relation of the development of imports of finished 
goods to the commercial recovery of Europe, this fact is of much 
interest and significance. 

Geographic distribution—In the arii distribution of 
the export trade the year 1927 also showed the same general con- 
ditions that have been apparent since the war, namely, the lessened 
importance of Europe as a market, and the increased importance 
of Canada and the Far East. Europe has always been by far the 
most important market for American exports and continues to 
dominate. But while from 6o per cent to 70 per cent of our ex- 
ports were destined to Europe before the war, the percentage had 
steadily fallen until in 1925 it was 53 per cent; in 1926, 48 per 
cent; in 1927, 47.6 per cent. The value of exports to Europe in 
1927 was the same as in 1926, and in both years showed a large 
decline from 1925. Much of the decline in Europe is to be attrib- 
uted to the fall in our exports to the United Kingdom. This mar- 
ket, which took 26.2 per cent of all American exports before the 
war, in 1927 took but 17.3 per cent. It thus is apparent that the 
European trade depression, particularly in Central and Northwest- 
ern Europe, continues to be the chief influence affecting the volume 
of United States exports. 

Exports to the Far East in 1927 were essentially the same in 
value and in percentage importance as in 1926. Decreases in value 


pt 
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of goods sent to Japan and China were compensated by increases 
to India. Exports to South America slightly declined from 1926, 
although maintaining a much higher position than before and im- 
mediately after the war. The largest increases in exports in 1927 
were to Canada, bringing the percentage of trade to 17.2 per cent 
of our total exports, only slightly less than exports to the United 
Kingdom, which has always held the premier position. 

The chief changes in the geographical distribution of the im- 
port trade may be attributed largely to price level changes in im- 
port products which affected particularly raw material imports 
from the Far East, especially rubber and raw silk. The result was 
that Asia, which in 1926 stood first as a source of imports, fell to 
second place in 1927 by a very slight margin: from 31.6 per cent 
to 30 per cent of the total. Europe, on the other hand, supplying 
principally manufactured imports, regained her premier position, 
always held as a source of imports except in 1925 and 1926 and for 
a few years during the war. In 1927, imports from Europe made 
up 30.5 per cent of the total, as compared with 29.0 per cent in 
1926 and 48.2 per cent in 1913. It should be noted that while im- 
ports from Europe are of declining relative importance, steady 
yearly increases in absolute volume of imports from that continent 
have characterized the post-depression period beginning with 1922. 
In 1927, although a very slight decline in values occurred, quantity 
of imports from Europe increased. 

Changes in the import trade from Latin America as a whole 
were slight in 1927 as compared with the immediately preceding 
years. The distinct falling off in imports from Mexico, Brazil, and 
Chile was offset by gains from Argentina and Cuba. 


INVISIBLE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS AND THE BALANCE OF TRADE 


The international transactions in the import and export of 
commodities and of silver and gold represent but a part of our for- 
eign commercial relations involving financial settlement. Table V 
gives the other principal items in the international business trans- 
actions for 1926 and 1927, as compiled by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, and shows the estimated net balances of 
imports or exports or of debits or credits, for each of these two 
years. In addition to the so-called “visible” items—merchandise 
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TABLE V 


ESTIMATED BALANCES OF PAYMENTS, 1926 AND 1927* 
(MILIONS or DOLLARS) 








EXPORT ĪTEMS OR CREDITS 


1926 1927 
Current visible and invisible items (net balances): 
Commodities. ........ ccc cece cece cece cent eenereene 266 548t 
Goldf and currency........... 2. cece cece e eee eetadeeecenanees 166 
Motion-picture royalties.............0..205. EST. 7I ' JI 
Interest and commissions—private debts.............. 467 514 
Interest—government war debts.............0.- cece ee 160 160 
Principal—government war debts.................0005 35 46 
Other current balances§.............. cece cece ee eee 87 107 
Total current credit balance................eeeeee 1,086 1,612 
Capital movements: 
New foreign investments in the United States.......... 668 919 
Foreign loans paid. .......... cece cece eee ee eee eee 322 304 * 
Foreign securities resold... .........0.0. 00000 eee pede 337 463 
Total capital credits... 0.0... cc cece cece cece eee 1,327 1,686 
Total credits... tiene EON 2,413 3,298 
Tuvorr Iress or DEBITS 
Current visible and invisible items (net balances): 
Gold} and currency............. Lath s E A tela sesso FA Cee R 
Tourist expenditures. ......... ae ra a EA EE NEAN 567 617 
Immigrant remittances and charity................04. 264 249 
Freight payments... .. ETE TET TES ; 6r 32 
Other current items]|......... 00... cece eee e eee e eee ees 63 49 
Total current debit balance.................000- | 1,027 947 
Capital movements: 
New American investments abroad..................05 1,357 1,648 
American loans paid... ..... ec eee eee eee cette enone 65 70 
American securities repurchased. .........-..-..0 00005 509 639 
Total capital debits... 2.0... eee cece ee eee 1,932 2,357 
Total debits. -meoir a EEE nae a2 ,958 3,304 
Excess credits, current...:..........00-e0e eee 59 665 
Excess debits, capital... 0.2.0.0... 0 ccc cece 604 671 
Excess debits, total..............ceeeeee 545 6 





* Adapted from data compiled by Dr. R. O. Hall, Finance and Investment Division, United States 
Department of Commerce. ` 


t The commodity balance here given does not correspond to the balance given in Table I, since certain 
adjustments have been made in values, and it includes certain visible items not incorporated in the sta- 
tistics of merchandise trade, such as bunker coal and oil sales, contraband liquor trade, sales of vessels, etc, 


$ Includes gold “ear-marked” for export or import, as well as actual shipments of gold. 
§ Includes payments on ocean-borne passenger traffic, cable services, insurance premiums, etc. 
p || Includes advertising, imports of Canadian power, United States government expenditures, etc. 
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and gold and currency—there was a current exchange of various 
services across our borders such as tourist expenditures, immigrant 
remittances, interest and dividend payments, commissions, ocean 
freight payments, royalties, and other “invisible” items, that rep- 
resented financial transactions as truly as the exchange of com- 
modities. In addition to these current transactions there was also 
the movement of capital—loans and investments, redemptions and 
sinking fund payments, buying and selling of securities, and other 
capital payments and repayments by Americans to foreigners and 
by foreigners to Americans and the American government. 

The excess of exports of American merchandise, silver, and 
other visible items in 1927, amounting to about $550,000,000, rep- 
resents an indebtedness by foreigners to American individuals and 
firms not covered by imports of merchandise and currency into the 
United States. This commodity or “visible” balance of payments 
due the United States in 1927 was, as we have seen, over twice as 
large as that of 1926. The chief change in the nature of the visible 
balance was the transformation of a net import balance of gold im- 
ports and gold “ear-marked” for imports amounting altogether to 
$72,000,000 in 1926, to an export balance of $166,000,000 in 1927. 
An excess of $98,000,000 of imports of actual gold in 1926 was 
changed to an export excess of $6,000,000 in 1927. Including gold, 
the visible credit balance in 1927 was over $700,000,000, as com- 
pared to a net visible export balance of merchandise, gold, and sil- 
ver of $200,000,000 in 1926. 

In addition to this large credit balance on commodity trade, 
there was a net credit balance due the United States on account of 
interest payments nearly equal in 1927 to the visible balance. Net 
interest payments to the United States on private and public debts 
in 1927 amounted to $674,000,000, as compared with $62 7,000,000 
in 1926 and with $351,000,000 in 1927. The total of all current 
obligations, on balance, due the United States reached the impres- 
sive total in 1927 of $1,612,000,000 (see Table V). 

As impressive as this credit balance is, however, it was largely 
offset by two items on the import or debt side of the account, viz., 
tourist expenditures and immigrant remittances and charitable con- 
tributions. Immigrant remittances have shown year by year de- 
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clines since 1921, when they were stated to be $700,000,000, until 
in 1926 they were estimated at $264,000,000, and in 1927 at $249,- 
000,000. Tourist expenditures, however, have continued to mount 
rapidly until they now more than meet either the merchandise trade 
balance or the balance of interest payments. Estimated at $200,- 
000,000 in 1921, the net expenditures by tourists were given as 
$567,000,000 in 1926 and $617,000,000 in 1927. The expenditures 
of foreign tourists in the United States in 1927 were estimated by 
the Department of Commerce at $153,000,000; of American tour- 
ists abroad, at $760,000,000. 

However, in spite of the. large total of current expenditures, 
the increase in the commodity trade balance, and the transfer of 
gold payments from the import to the export side of the balance, 
increased the “favorable” balance of only $59,000,000 on current 
account in 1926 to $665,000,000 in 1927. That is, on the every-day 
business transactions of the United States with the rest of the 
world, the United States in 1927 appears to have increased her 
creditor position by $665,000,000. Does this figure represent the 
net increase in world-indebtedness to the United States in 1927? 
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Deducting refunding issues, commissions, and discounts, the 
amount of new foreign investments issued in the United States in 
1927 is estimated by the Départment of Commerce at $1,648,000,- 
000, as compared with $1,357,000,000 in 1926. Add to this $70,- 
000,000 paid to foreigners for sinking fund and redemption pay- 
ments, and $639,000,000 (estimated) of American stocks and 
bonds bought back from foreigners, and we have a total export of 
capital amounting to $2,357,000,000 in 1927 as compared with 
$1,931,000,000 in 1926. The amount and geographical distribu- 
tion of private American investments abroad outstanding in recent 
years is given in Table VI. 

`The actual net increase of foreign investment holdings in the 
United States, however, was far less than the figures in the trade 
balance indicate. On the credit side of capital movement were 
large new foreign investments in the United States. The import of 
capital amounted to $919,000,000 in 1927. Add to this foreign 
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stocks and bonds resold to foreigners and the repayment by for- 
eigners of loans previously made, and we have a total of capital 
credit items estimated at $1,686,000,000 in 1927, an increase of 
over $650,000,000 from 1926. i 

The excess of capital debits in 1927, therefore, according to 
these estimates, amounts to $671,000,000, slightly more than off- 
setting the $665,000,000 excess of credits on current transactions. 
Excess debits therefore were only $6,000,000 in 1927. In 1926, 
similar items left a debit balance of $545,000,000. The large dis- 
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ESTIMATED PRIVATE AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD* 
(MILLIONS oF DOLLARS) 




















1923 1924 1925 1926 
BUTODE. vies cewees oh ne staat Sh eee ee pida I,300 | 1,900] 2,500 | 3,010 
Latin Americans sc prineri reete ine 3,760 | 4,040 | 4,210] 4,500 
Canada and Newfoundland. ................ 2,450 | 2,600 | 2,825 | 2,80r 
Asia, Australia, Africa, and rest of world... .. 595 690 870 904 
Totals. asoson S yee gadis Aude dees 8,105 | 9,230 | 10,405 | 11,215 


* From Trade Information Bulletin No. 503, p. 13, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 
1923 to 1926. For 1927, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce gives a preliminary estimate of 
$1,000,000,000 in excess of 1926. 


crepancy between the balancing of the accounts in 1926 and 1927 
indicates the inevitable large percentage of error due to omissions 
and the difficulties of estimating many of the items in the foregoing 
summary of the balance of payments. In 1926 the Department of 
Commerce estimated that there had been an increase of unfunded, 
short-time bank balances held in American banks to the account 
of foreigners amounting to $359,000,000, bringing the actual dis- 
crepancy in the balance down to $186,000,000. In 1927, however, 
no such allowances were made, owing apparently to the unreliabil- 
ity of the data available for making such estimates, particularly 
the data in regard to sale and purchase of securities and of unfund- 
ed bank balances. Until the uncertainties of the data can be re- 
moved, the actual net growth of the United States as a lending na- 
tion cannot be determined. It seems clear, however, that there was 
in 1927 a very large increase in the net balance favorable to the 
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United States on current transactions, and that this was offset in 
greater or less degree by large long-time loans abroad. The net in- 
crease in our creditor position, however, remains uncertain. 


CONCLUSION 


Increasing interest and dividend payments due the United 
States, the world’s largest creditor, are being matched by increasing 
American tourist expenditures abroad. This large item in American 
payments, combined with the still large sums remitted by immi- 
grants and by American philanthropy, is one of the potent reasons 
for the continuance of a large excess of merchandise exports. 
Whereas the usual experience of creditor nations has been an in- 
crease in the visible or merchandise imports, in the United States 
the increase in post-war trade has been an unprecedented expan- 
sion of the invisible imports, chiefly tourist expenditures. This re- 
sults in the same adjustments as would an increase in commodity 
imports. Actually, tourist expenditures are devoted in considerable 
part to purchase of foreign goods, mostly for immediate con- 
sumption, but also in important amounts for bringing into the 
United States. 

Although new investments of American capital in foreign en- 
terprises continue and are even increasing in magnitude, at the 
same time foreign investments in American enterprises, the repur- 
chase by foreigners of securities held in America, and short-term 
loans placed in the American market apparently leave the net 
credit growth of the United States much less than the large flota- 
tions of foreign loans in the United States would indicate. How- 
ever, without an increase in American foreign lendings, the contin- 
ued expansion of the American export trade and the maintenance of 
an export excess could hardly be maintained. The fact, neverthe- 
less, that the creditor position of the United States seems to be in- 
creasing less rapidly than is generally supposed, combined with the 
unprecedented importance of the invisible items in the current 
trade balance, is postponing the necessity for the more rapid in- 
crease of merchandise imports as compared with exports. It is pos- 
sible that this situation—an excess of commodity exports—may 
continue for many years. There seems to be no reason, however, 
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why both the export and the import of merchandise should not 
continue to expand with the growth of wealth and industry in the 
United States. As far as it reflects both world prosperity and our 
own, the important fact is the increasing consuming power of the 
United States for imported goods; not whether imports exceed ex- 
ports, or vice versa. l 
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gatherings our tariff policy has, indirectly at least, been under 
fire—notably at the Geneva Economic Conference, the Conference 
on Export and Import Prohibitions, and the Havana Conference 
of American States. Our tariff rates, our inquisitional cost investi- 
gations abroad, and our agricultural embargoes have caused marked 
bitterness in a number of countries, especially in Argentina, where 
a campaign of “buy from those who buy from us” has been in prog- 
ress. While Washington has not enjoyed these criticisms, a num- 
ber of signs were apparent in 1927 that the United States is com- 
ing to realize that the tariff should be changed. Perhaps the most 
interesting evidence of this change in feeling was the passage of the 
Senate resolution by a vote of 54 to 34 on January 16, 1928, ex- 
pressing the formal opinion of that body that “many of the rates in 
existing tariff schedules are excessive” and should be revised down- 
ward. 

During the past year the Untied States Government has mani- 
fested its desire, not only to find trade openings for American in- 
terests abroad, but also to protect these interests when they are en- 
dangered. During the past year the government has protested 
against legislation, even before its enactment, which in the eyes of 
the American government might impair the rights of American in- 
vestors or discriminate against their interests. This was notably 
true in the case of our long-continued opposition to the Mexican 
oil and land legislation, and in the protest against the imposition of 
so-called “discriminatory duties” by France against certain Ameri- 
can products. The United States also has landed troops in Nicara- 
gua, partly on the theory that American coffee plantations were 
imperiled. 

The most extreme statement of this principle of “protecting 
American interests” was given by President Coolidge in an address 
to the United Press on April 25. In this address he said: 

The person and property of a citizen are a part of the general domain of 
the nation, even when abroad. On the other hand, there is a distinct and 
binding obligation on the part of self-respecting governments to afford pro- 
tection to the persons and property of their citizens wherever they may be. 
This is both because it has an interest in them and because it has an obligation 


toward them. It would seem to be perfectly obvious that if it is wrong to 
murder and pillage within the confines of the United States, it is equally wrong 
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outside our borders. The fundamental laws of justice are universal in their 
application. These rights go with the citizen. Wherever he goes, these duties 
of our Government must follow him. 


It was in the same speech that President Coolidge said that when 
the government was defending the rights of American citizens 
abroad and maintaining “national dignity” the press should avoid 
the appearance of seeming to support the position of foreign gov- 
ernments. Such an attack only “furnishes ammunition for our ad- 
versaries.” This doctrine, according to the New York Evening 
Post, “contravenes.the very idea of a free press.” 

At the Havana conference Mr. Hughes reiterated the belief 
that the United States had a right, if not a duty, to protect its citi- 
zens and to “take action” for the purpose of protecting their lives 
and property when “government breaks down.” : 

Animated by the above philosophy, our government has en- 
gaged in controversies relating primarily to Latin America. The 
year 1927 witnessed disputes with Mexico and difficulties with 
Nicaragua. Of these two disputes one was caused principally by a 
desire to support American economic interests, and the second by a 
desire to support certain strategic and legalistic doctrines of which 
Washington is enamored. 

The controversy with Mexico dates over a period of ten years. 
In 1917 the Mexican people enacted a new constitution. It was a 
constitution aimed to improve the social conditions of the country 
so long oppressed by dictatorship and revolution, to restore land 
to the Indian villages which had been alienated in some cases to 
foreigners, and to prevent the remaining oil resources from falling 
into alien hands. Even before the enactment of the requisite legis- 
lation the United States government immediately inquired as to 
the effect of the nationalization of oil resources upon existing 
American oil interests. Mexico assured us that the legislation 
would not be confiscatory; it would apply only to the future. Nev- 
ertheless a controversy which came to a white heat in the early 
months of 1927 arose over the definition of confiscation. In legis- 
lation carrying the constitution into effect the Mexican government 
required every foreign oil operator to surrender his title in favor 
of a government concession running for fifty years. Moreover he 
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could receive such concessions only if he had performed a “posi- 
tive act” before 1917 indicating his intention to exploit this land. 
The United States objected to the substitution of a concession for 
a title on the ground that this impaired a vested interest and be- 
cause American companies could not, under the Mexican constitu- 
tion, hold such concessions unless they waived their right to the 
diplomatic protection of the United States. Likewise the United 
States objected to the doctrine of “positive acts.” In refusing to 
accept the Mexican interpretation of the extent of American oil 
rights under Mexican law, the United States stood upon question- 
able ground from the standpoint of international law. Moreover, 
land tenure has frequently been modified in some of the important 
countries of the world; and there are states in the American Union 
which now forbid the owner, from extracting carbonic acid gas 
from waters underneath his land, and forbid plants from manufac- 
turing carbon black from such gas. 

The demands of the United States were pressed upon Mexico 
with bluster and assiduity. Apparently to win support of the coun- 
try for its position, an officer of the State Department attempted 
to induce the three great news agencies to publish a report of a 
“Mexican-fostered Bolshevist hegemony” between the United 
States and the Panama Canal, and Mr. Kellogg, before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, charged that the Bolsheviks were 
using Mexico as a base for a campaign to undermine the United 
States government. The State Department threatened to lift the 
arms embargo in Mexico, thus making it possible for revolutionists 
to secure weapons. Mr. Coolidge declined to arbitrate what was 
really a legal question, despite a resolution of the United States 
Senate and the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo of 1848. Opponents 
of the Calles government in Mexico and oil groups opposing the 
legislation confidently expected that the United States would 
eventually intervene to enforce its demands. The result was to 
stiffen the Calles government and to increase the intensity of the 
deadlock. 

A change in policy came when President Coolidge appointed 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow as ambassador to Mexico in the fall of 
1927. A policy of bluster gave way to a policy of handshaking. 
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Mr. Morrow assured the Mexican government that there was no 
fear of the intervention of the United States. In the negotiations 
that followed the United States not only changed its methods but 
modified its demands. Likewise deserting its former position, the 
Mexican government in March, 1928, issued regulations providing 
that oil concessions lasting for an unlimited period should “con- 
firm” oil titles to land upon which “positive acts had been per- 
formed.” While the regulations thus retained the doctrine of 
“positive acts,” the definition was broadened. On the other hand, 
the United States accepted these regulations as a settlement. It 
agreed that titles could be “confirmed” by concessions; that these 
concessions should apply only to lands where “positive acts” have 
been performed, and that these concessions should not be sold to 
any foreign company or government. This settlement is of the - 
utmost importance as far as other countries are concerned. It 
means that hereafter the United States may look with more sym- 
pathy upon the efforts of Latin America to protect itself from for- 
eign capital than it has in the past. 

While in Mexico the United States has important economic in- 
terests, in Nicaragua such interests are unimportant. But Nica- 
ragua lies between Mexico and the Panama Canal. Because of 
the Panama Canal, and our treaty rights to build a Nicaraguan 
Canal, the United States has important strategic considerations in 
any Central American country. In his United Press speech Mr. 
Coolidge declared, “Toward the governments of countries which we 
have recognized this side of Panama we feel a moral responsibility 
that does not attach to other nations.” Strategic and political con- 
siderations, rather than the interests of bankers have dictated our 
policy in the Caribbean. 

In the past Central American countries have been the scene 
of a number of revolutions, and they have been the victims of dis- 
ordered finance. When revolutions take place, European and 
American interests are frequently threatened; when defaults occur, 
European and American creditors suffer. Under the Monroe Doc- 
trine, as extended by President Roosevelt, the United States has 
assumed the responsibility of protecting in Central America not 
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only the interests of the United States but also those of the rest of 
the world, on the ground that if we did not do so, European nations 
would step in. Once intrenched, it is argued, these lustful powers 
would proceed to undermine our position in Panama. Such is the 
official apology for the American intervention policy. Carrying out 
this policy, the United States has liquidated loans in default by es- 
tablishing customs receiverships in Haiti, Santo Domingo, and 
Nicaragua; and it has attempted to suppress revolution through- 
out the Caribbean islands and Central American countries—in 
some cases by establishing temporary punitive expeditions, in other 
cases by establishing military governments, and generally by de- 
clining to recognize any leader in a revolution as the head of a 
government, even though his position is confirmed by vote of the 
people. Under this principle George Washington could never 
have become President of the United States. This policy may pos- 
sibly be well meaning, but its application has led to unfortunate re- 
sults. It largely explains the present Nicaraguan embroglio. Many 
students agree that the State Department made a blunder in recog- 
nizing Diaz rather than Sacasa as president of Nicaragua in 1926 
Diaz, a member of the Conservative party and friendly toward 
American interests, had little popular following and was an ad- 
mittedly weak man. To prevent him from being driven out of 
power, the navy and state departments rushed fifteen warships 
and 5,000 men to Nicaraguan waters in 1926-27. Finally, in 
March of last year, President Coolidge sent Mr. Stimson to make 
a settlement between contending factions, in which we agreed to 
supervise the election of a president in 1928. Mr. Stimson informed 
the Liberals that if they did not submit the United States would 
be compelled to disarm them by force. General Moncada, as com- 
mander of the Liberal army, thereupon signed the Stimson agree- 
ment. But Sandino, another Liberal whom the State Department 
subsequently dubbed a “bandit,” declined to submit to this ar- 
rangement, and ever since he and a band of splendid fools have 
been waging a guerrilla fight with American marines. It is difficult 
to see how the military operations differ from a war. They have 
been undertaken without any authorization from the American 
Congress or the American people. 
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Had the State Department originally recognized Sacasa in- 
stead of Diaz as president it is possible that the whole disagreeable ` 
postlude would not have arisen. Sacasa had quite as much claim 
to be the de jure ruler of Nicaragua as Diaz, and he had a greater 
popular following. But under the present recognition policy, no 
matter how the department decides, a disgruntled opponent will 
agitate against the result. In certain Central American countries 
revolution is, moreover, usually the only instrument by which a 
change of government may be brought about; most red-blooded 
men in the country participate in such revolutions. Any policy 
which disqualifies these men from office closes the field to all except 
weak candidates, who can stay in power only with the support of 
the United States. This is one way of maintaining our control, but 
there should be more honest methods of realizing it. 

In view of the fact that the administration in a number of 
Latin American countries rigorously controls elections for its own 
ends, an anti-revolutionary policy means the perpetuation of dicta- 
torship. In Nicaragua we have attempted to escape from this di- 
lemma by supervising elections. An electoral law to this effect 
was presented by President Diaz to his congress. The congress de- 
_ feated the law, thereby declining to ratify the Stimson agreement. 

This made no difference to the United States, which is now to su- 
. pervise the forthcoming election under a Diaz decree. Obviously 
a state of feeling has been created by this procedure and by our 
Sandino campaign which will defeat the whole purpose of super- 
vision; whoever the successful candidate at the elections may be, 
he will probably be driven out as soon as the United States with- 
draws. It is a simple matter to create a situation which will serve 
as a reason for indefinite occupation. It is much easier to enter 
such a country than withdraw. 
Despite the existence of great economic interests in the Orient, 
the United States in 1927 followed a less belligerent policy toward 
China than toward Mexico. In April, 1927, the Chinese National- 
ists took Nanking; in the process looting occurred, shots were 
fired. To safeguard the foreign colony, Socony Hill was shelled by 
a barage from American and British gunboats. Judging by the 
headlines of the American press concerning the Nanking incident, 
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the whole of China was subject to a “reign of terror” in which thou- 
sands of foreigners had lost their lives. As a matter of fact a single 
American was killed. On April 11, Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan, and the United States demanded from the Nationalist au- 
thorities adequate punishment of the commander of the troops re- 
sponsible for the riot, apology from the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Nationalist army, a promise to refrain from violence against 
foreign lives and property, complete reparation for damage done. 
The Nationalists declined to comply with all these demands, and 
the British government, backed by foreign business interests in 
China, pressed for joint intervention—for the application of sanc- 
tions. Contrary to the advice of the American Minister at Peking, 
the American State Department declined to accept this demand, 
and the British finally decided to follow our example. The wisdom 
of our policy was illustrated in April, 1928, when the United States 
and the Nationalist government made a settlement of the Nanking 
incident, a settlement which the British government so far has 
been unable to make. Whether this marks an end to the interna- 
tional front toward China established at the Washington Confer- 
ence remains to be seen. 

With the exception of our difficulties with England, the inter- 
national relations of the United States with Europe during the last 
year have been largely academic. Despite the manifestoes of the 
Columbia and the Princeton professors in the spring of 1927, we 
hold our stand in regard to debts. We shall probably continue to 
do so until the whole subject can be disposed of in an international 
conference which should try to liquidate the reparations and the 
armaments question at the same time. As far as France is con- 
cerned, we have removed the embargo on private loans and we have 
conducted learned and serious discussions over proposals to out- 
law war, of which there is not the remotest possibility between 
these two countries. But when it comes to signing an arbitration 
treaty with France we exempt from arbitration practically every 
important class of dispute and provide that each agreement for 
arbitration must be submitted to the United States Senate for ap- 
proval. 

Meanwhile the negotiations over the “renunciation of war” 
continue. The French wished at first to limit this renunciation to 
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“aggressive war,” so as to conform to their obligations to apply 
sanctions under the League of Nations Covenant. But this does 
not satisfy Mr. Kellogg, who, as the world’s greatest pacifist, wishes 
to outlaw all war. His professions may encourage Mr. Borah and 
the outlawry-of-war group, but it is difficult to believe that the 
United States Senate will surrender its right to go to war in case 
of invasion or in cases involving immigration, the Monroe Doc- 
trine, and all the other categories of disputes which we decline 
to arbitrate. Commendable as Mr. Kellogg’s desire may be, his 
motives are apt to be impugned as long as he declines to remove 
the excuse for war by accepting the obligatory jurisdiction of in- 
ternational courts of law. It is also difficult for Europe to under- 
stand why he should use his plan to outlaw war as a means of at- 
tacking the sanctions of the League of Nations. If, however, this 
discussion leads to some promise under which the United States 
agrees not to interfere with the application of League sanctions, it 
will have far-reaching results—and results which the State Depart- 
ment did not originally anticipate. 

As far as the relations of England and the United States are 
concerned, 1927 was a critical year. Part of the anti-British feeling 
in the United States is due to the attacks of Mr. Herbert Hoover 
upon the so-called British rubber monopoly. Part of the feeling is 
due to trade rivalries between England and the United States in 
Latin America and China. But probably the greatest difficulty 
arises out of the question of sea power. At the Washington Confer- 
ence of 1921—22 the American public was led to believe that the 
British government had accepted the principle of equality between 
the American and British fleets. A treaty to this effect was signed, 
but was limited to capital ships. Following the Conference the 
British government laid down a heavy building program of light 
cruisers, a type of vessel in which the British navy was already 
much superior to the American navy. In the meantime the Con- 
gress of the United States withheld appropriations, hoping that a 
further agreement about cruisers could be reached. A three-power 
conference between the United States, Great Britain, and Japan 
was called by President Coolidge for this purpose at Geneva in 
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June, 1927. The Conference was a total failure largely because of 
the difficulty of arriving at a definition of parity acceptable to both 
the British and American governments. While the question of the 
10,000-ton cruiser and the 8-inch gun were elements contributing 
to failure, the parity question was the fundamental factor in caus- 
ing the disruption of the conference and in increasing anti-British 
feeling among large sections of the American public. Many Ameri- 
cans believed that although the British may have lived up to the 
letter of the treaty, they had not lived up to their professions made 
at Washington in 1921. It is difficult to minimize the anti-British 
feeling existing today in the state and navy departments at Wash- 
ington. This feeling was reflected in the preparation of a mammoth 
building program by the General Board of the United States Navy, 
calling for the ultimate expenditure of a billion dollars upon the 
navy. The program was eventually pared down so that upon intro- 
duction into Congress the navy bill called for the construction of 
seventy-one vessels at a cost of $740,000,000. Its introduction was 
accompanied by anti-British blasts to which the antics of Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago added heat. An admiral in the navy went so 
far as to predict an inevitable war. In view of the expressions in 
Congress and the press, it was originally: believed that the naval 
bill would pass. But a really remarkable demonstration of liberal 
sentiment throughout the country, organized largely by the Protes- 
tant churches, together with the demand for economy and lack of 
confidence in the administration of the Navy Department because 
of such incidents as the Provincetown disaster, led to the substi- 
tution of a modified bill. The House authorized the construction, 
not of seventy-one, but of sixteen, ships, at a cost of $274,000,000. 
The bill authorizes the President to suspend construction “in the 
event of an international agreement for the further limitation of 
naval armament.” In this form the naval program is not alarming. 
The United States navy has been deficient in cruisers, and this 
program will not bring us up to the British level, at least in total 
tonnage and numbers of ships. The United States will, however, 
have a superior number of modern 10,000-ton cruisers. The modi- 
fication of the original big-navy bill has done a good deal to im- 
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prove relations between England and the United States, and a 
naval agreement should be possible of achievement at the forth- 
coming naval conference to be held in 1931. But it can come about 
only if the British government accepts without reservation the 
principle of equality of the British and American navies, a prin- 
ciple to be realized not by actual expansion but by limitation, if 
not reduction, of existing fleets. 

A closely allied question which came into the news during 1927 
is that of the divergent views of the British and American govern- 
ments over the question of neutral rights. During the first three 

‘years of the World War these two governments differed vitally in 
their interpretation of the law of contraband, continuous voyage, 
search and seizure, and blockade. The United States, it is argued, 
was obliged to give way to the British view because of the superior- 
ity of the British navy. The big-navy school and others argue 
that the only guaranty of neutral rights in the future will be by 
naval power. It is doubtful, however, whether naval propaganda 
would diminish even if England should sign a treaty accepting our 
views of maritime law. While there is some sentiment in England 
in favor of concessions to the United States on these points, the 
question is complicated by the obligations of the British Empire 
as members of the League of Nations. In view of this effort to out- 
law “aggressive war,” it is extremely doubtful whether any mari- - 
time law agreement confirming or extending the right of neutrality 
can be reached. Regardless of the question of maritime law, an 
international naval agreement is well within the range of possibility. 

As far as the League of Nations is concerned, the United States 
continued its policy of co-operation during 1927. American dele- 
gates played an important part in the Geneva Economic Confer- 
ence, in the meetings of the Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment (of which the Naval Conference was the outgrowth), in a, 
conference on transit, and in a conference to abolish export and 
import prohibitions. 

No one in public life suggested that the United States enter the 
League in 1927, and the World Court question slumbered until 
February 6, 1928, when Senator Gillett introduced a resolution 
suggesting the advisability of a further exchange of views. Never- 
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theless, one aspect of the relations of the United States to the 
League was discussed in 1927 perhaps more widely than before. 
The former editor of the London Times, Mr. Wickham Steed, on 
a visit to the United States proposed that the United States make 
a declaration that it would not oppose or hamper action of other 
nations against an aggressor. Representative Burton also intro- 
duced a resolution which, in its original form, provided for the pro- 
hibition of the export of arms to any country engaged in aggres- 
sive war, the aggressor being determined by the President of the 
United States.* 

Certain circles in Europe took the ground that uncertainty as 
to the attitude of the United States toward the application of League 
sanctions makes their value remote; and until the value of these 
sanctions is made real, little progress toward disarmament and ar- 
bitration can be made. But, as the Foreign Policy Association re- 
cently pointed out, this question is not as important as it seems, 
simply because the United States, in accordance with its past pol- 
icy, will recognize a belligerent blockade and the other belligerent 
practices allowed by international law, in any League war. The fact 
that most of the European states are members of the League and 
hence presumably belligerent in every war against an aggressor 
completely alters the situation which existed during the World 
War. Had the League of Nations existed in 1914, Holland and 
Sweden, as members of the League, could not have acted as mid- 
diemen between the United States and Germany; they would have 
been obliged to stop all such trade; as a result, many of the dis- 
putes between England and the United States would not have 
arisen. 

While except for the Mexican settlement there has been little 
leadership in foreign affairs at Washington during the last year, 
nevertheless there has been a surprising manifestation of liberal 
interest in international affairs throughout the country as a whole. 
The tremendous popular protest in the winter of 1926-27 against 
war with Mexico and Nicaragua probably kept us from breaking 
off with the Calles government, although it did not, because of the 


*It was later amended to prohibit export of arms to any nation engaged in war. 
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simultaneousness of the two events, keep us out of Nicaragua. This 
same sentiment literally forced Mr. Kellogg to start negotiations, 
after a delay of six months, with M. Briand over the outlawry of 
war, and it is largely responsible for the defeat of the big-navy 
_ program. Such expressions indicate that the heart of the American 
people is sound; if anything is defective, it is governmental organi- 
zation. 
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ABSTRACT 


Business cycles-—-The labor movement has fluctuated in its activities and pro- 
nouncements with the fluctuations of the business cycle from its inception to the 
present time. In periods of prosperity it relies on trade-union action, such as strikes 
and collective bargaining. In periods of depression it falls back on what are termed 
panacea activities, such as political action, co-operation, and so on, colored with such 
revolutionary demands as the abolition of the wage system. Strikes and union mem- 
bership-—During the war the unions enjoyed an unprecedented increase in union 
membership and were simultaneously involved in extensive strikes. With the declara- 
tion of peace, membership began to decline and with that the number of strikes also 
dropped off, Panacea activities and pronouncements-—There followed the turn in 
the business cycle which introduces panacea activity, so that the unions turned to 
labor banking, workers’ education, independent political action, and a revamping of 
ideologies so as to give them a revolutionary content. Return to normalcy—By 
1927 the panacea activities had spent their force, and the labor movement once more 
assumed its normal activities and characteristics of before the war. However, many 
of the panacea activities, after having been shorn of their glamor and revolutionary 
vestments, were turned into auxiliaries to aid in the furtherance of the routine ac- 
tivities of the trade-union movement. 


EFFECTS OF THE BUSINESS’ CYCLE 


Developments and activities during the year 1927 would seem 
to indicate that the trade-union movement (the important organi- 
zational manifestation of the workers) has again settled down to 
a normal procedure. Like all social movements, the labor move- 
ment had been severely tried during the eventful war years and the | 
half-decade of immediate readjustment that followed. The unions 
suddenly found themselves unprecedentedly inflated in member- 
ship and finances and surprisingly successful in accomplishments. 
Then, with the rapid post-war readjustment, a reaction set in re- 
sulting in reduced membership and finances and the loss of many © 
of the war gains in conditions. The end of this downward trend 
seems to have been reached in 1925, and the last two years find la- 
bor again confining itself to relatively normal activity. 
In its experience during and since the war the labor movement 
has but repeated, with modifications and somewhat differing mani- 
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festations, the course it has followed in its history. From its very 
inception it has been sensitively responsive to the gyrations of the 
business cycle. During periods of swollen prosperity the member- 
ship and numbers of unions would increase, followed by feverish 
and volatile strikes and a general offensive for improved working 
conditions. Then, as the reaction would set in and the employers 
would assume the offensive, the reverse took place, strikes would 
meet with reverses, many of the gains would be lost, and member- 
ship and finances would begin to decline. Simultaneously the feel- 
ing would come to the surface that strikes and other aggressive 
action against employers were ineffective, and the movement would 
turn toward such non-trade-union activities as politics and co-op- 
eration. 

This change in attitude would be accompanied by a revulsion 
against the wage system and a clamor for its abolition. The times’ 
when this attitude and form of action become dominant have been 
termed panacea periods, 

- In the early history of the labor movement the reaction was 
invariably so extreme and the movement so unstable that during a 
period of prosperity it would practically discard all other activity 
and rely exclusively on trade-union action. On the other hand, 
during depression periods the unions would virtually be abandoned 
and disappear, while the movement concentrated on political and 
co-operative organization as panacea vehicles. The downward turn 
of the business cycle in 1893 witnessed for the first time in the 
history of the American labor movement an arrest of the complete 
operation of this particular phenomenon. While the unions lost 
heavily in membership, they nevertheless continued to exist, al- 
though the movement was drawn into the vortex of panacea action. 
However, with the improvement of business in 1899 the trade- 
union movement again came into the ascendency and rather rapidly 
extricated itself from the maze of panacea activities. In the resis- 
tance to being completely drawn into the hunt for panaceas, fric- 
tion resulted, and we find a group of radicals undertaking to draw 
away from the existing unions manned by conservative leadership 
and undertaking to build a dual trade-union movement that would 
replace the conservatively led unions. But the American Federation 
of Labor and such independent unions as the railroad brotherhoods 
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continued to grow in membership and prestige, holding the radicals 
in check. So powerful did these unions become and such a high 
degree of stability had they attained that students of labor, in 
concert with the labor leaders, predicted that no longer would the 
trade-union movement be even temporarily swayed by the down- 
ward course of the business cycle from the charted course of pure 
and simple trade-union action. Then came the war, followed by 
the period of immediate readjustment, and the trade-union move- 
ment, largely in spite of the leadership, repeated its historic ex- 
perience. As in 1893, membership and finances decreased, but the 
unions were generally preserved. And most of the influential lead- 
ers, instead of leading in the move for panacea action, attempted 
to resist it, and, failing, undertook to provide mild substitutes 
such as workers’ education and labor banks, and otherwise to di- 
rect the panacea activities into practical channels as well as to keep 
them within their control. Hence we find that, contrary to pre- 
vious experience, many of the panacea activities have been shorn 
of their panacea aspirations and transformed into prosaic auxili- 
aries of the trade-union movement. On the other hand, as during 
the 1893 depression, the radical elements, sensing their oppor- 
tunity, revolted against the conservative leaders. This resulted in 
bitter struggles within the American Federation of Labor and some 
of the most important unions. The slogan of the radicals now was 
not “dual unionism,” but “boring from within” the existing unions 
with the aim of capturing them for their cause. With this back- 
ground the manifestation of normal activity of the trade-union 
movement in 1927 is better understood. 


TRADE-UNION MEMBERSHIP 

The peak of trade-union membership was reached in 1919 with 
5,007,000, an increase of over a million and a half over 1917. 
Then, following the war, the reaction set in, preciptated by the 
liquidation of many war industries, the business depression of 
1921, and the so-called “open shop” onslaught of employers. As 
a result the membership commenced to decline, reaching the low 
point in 1924 when the union membership was only 3,607,000, or 
slightly above that of 1917, when it was 3,451,000. However, the 
loss in union power and influence is really greater than the figures 
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would indicate. To lose membership is of course serious, but to 
lose the union is indeed extraordinarily serious. And the loss of 
union membership between 1919 and 1924 also marks the loss of 
union organization in some of the most important industries. Thus 
the new unions that were founded during the war in the packing 
industry were completely wiped out in the 1922 strike and re- 
placed by company unions. Similarly, the union organizations of 
workers employed by the major steel firms were completely wiped 
out in the famous 1919—20 steel strike. Likewise many of the 
newly created unions of railway shop men were completely de- 
stroyed in the 1922 strike. The following figures give the trade- 
union membership in recent years: 


1917 oie a i ta ds Ten oar 354575000 
IQIQ po AE Ip > jae ia 0007000 
1024 ; x . i f x . 3,607,000 
1926 o cao a ee A3000 


Since 1924 the unions have again begun to gain in membership, 
so that by 1926, the latest available figures, the membership reached 
4,443,000, or a gain of over 800,000 members. While the figures 
for 1927 are not available, it is certain that this gain is retained, 
and perhaps a slight increase will be added. On the whole the 
unions are gaining in membership in those industries in which they 
have retained their organizations. Only a fraction of the increase 
in membership is traceable to the creation of new unions in for- 
merly unorganized industries. 


STRIKES 

The year 1919 is also the peak year of strikes. In this year, in 
so far as figures could be gathered, over 4,000,000 workers were 
involved in strikes. Since in many strikes it was not possible for 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics to secure the number 
of strikers participating, it is safe to estimate that at least as many 
workers paricipated in strikes as there were union members. The 
year 1919 was the year of greatest unrest measured by strikes and 
number of strikers. Some of the outstanding strikes of the post-war 
period occurred at this time. Close to a million workers were in- 
volved in the coal and steel strikes alone. The drop in the number 
of strikers in the following year is precipitate, and thenceforth there 
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is a steady decline in the number of strikes and strikers, reaching 
the trough in 1926 with 783 strikes and 329,592 workers involved. 
The year 1927 shows a slight increase in strikers to 362,495, but an 
appreciable decrease in strikes to 580. (These figures [Table I] 
are not complete, and when the revised and completed figures are 
published they will be larger, as has been the case for previous 
years.) While 1927 was a year of normal strike activity, it also 
has to its credit some very large and bitterly contested strikes. 


TABLE I 
NuMBER OF DISPUTES AND EMPLOYEES INVOLVED, BY YEARS, 1916-27 











DISPUTES IN WHICH NUMBER OF Disputes In warc NuMBER OF 

Exsprovers InvoLvep Was EMPLOYEES INVOLVED Was 

REPORTED REPORTED 
YEAR EEO et YEAR 

Number of Number of Number of Number of 

Disputes Employees Disputes Employees 
Igt6........ 2,667 1,599,917 || 1922....... 899 1,612, 562 
IQI. oneen 2,325 1,227,254 || 1923....... I,199 956,584 
IQi8........ 2,15r ‘| 1,239,989 || 1924....... 898 654,641 
IOI ss os een. 2,665 4,160,348 || 1925....... I,OI2 428,416 
I920.,...... 2,226 1,463,054 || 1926....... 783 329,592 
Ig2I......., 1,785 1,099,247 || 1927....... 580 362,405 


Notable among them is the bituminous coal strike, involving di- 
rectly about 200,000 coal miners. 


PANACEA ACTIVITIES 

The collapse of the war boom, coupled with the decline in mem- 
bership, the uncertainty of winning strikes, and cessation of gov- 
ernment intervention in employer-employee relationships had the 
usual depression reaction on organized labor. Large groups in 
the movement turned their attention to panacea ideas and activi- 
ties. Some of these, like labor banks and workers’ education, were 
limited in scope, although within their sphere revolutionary ob- 
jectives were claimed for them. Thus spoke the Locomotive En- 
ginecrs’ Journal, official organ of the union that-pioneered in 
launching and carrying through the labor-bank idea: “Labor 
banking is the only revolution in the world worth a peck of beans. 
. . . . Once let a majority of the workers and farmers of America 
learn to concentrate their savings and credit power in their own 
banks, and they can control the resources of the world’s richest 
nation within one generation.” 
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The following figures of the labor banks founded in the United 
States by years, compiled by the American Labor Yearbook, show 
how labor banks came into popularity with the decline in union 
membership: ; 

1920 
IQ21 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 


Total . 
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The first two labor banks, as the table reveals, were founded 
in 1920, the year in which union membership commenced to de- 
cline from the war peak. Thereafter, the number increases, first 
slowly, then in a bound, so that in 1924 nine banks came into ex- 
istence and ten in 1925. Thus over half of the banks came into 


TABLE II — 
Summary OF STATEMENTS OF LABOR BANKS, 1925—27 


j 


No. of Surplus and Z 
Date of Statements Dator Capital Undivided Deposits Resources 
anks x 


December 31, 1925..| 37 | $9,164,358 | $3,476,469 |$ 99,120,120/$115, 761,598 
December 31, 1926..] 36 9,014,508 | 3,883,046 | 109,017,818] 126,652,855 
December 31, 1927..] 32 8,282,500 | 3,751,176 | 103,322,214] 119,815,386 


existence in the two years in which union membership reached the 
post-war trough. With the increase of union membership in 1926 
and 1927 the founding of banks virtually ceased, only one new 
bank being added in 1926, and none in 1927. This is also partly 
attributable to the fact that most of labor’s resources have been 
gathered up by labor banks, and that some of the banks had un- 
fortunate experiences, a few even being forced to discontinue. 
Similarly the banks suffered a decrease in their total resources, as 
is indicated in Table II, the summary of statements issued by - 
the Industrial Relations Section of the Department of Economics 
and Social Institutions of Princeton University. l 
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Indeed, the entire financial undertaking of the Locomotive 
Engineers’ Union, the chief proponent of labor banking and the 
largest promotor of labor banks, almost proved fatal. So serious 
did the situation become that in July, 1927, its convention was 
prolonged considerably in order that the affairs might be untan- 
gled. The sessions were secret, but many rumors of mismanage- 
ment and dishonesty were circulated. To what extent these are 
true is at present unascertainable, but that the situation is serious 
there can be little doubt. The financial affairs of the union were 
placed in the hands of a special committee and a number of the 
old officers were deposed. Plans were also laid to raise $10,000,000 
in order to cope with the difficulty and to save the various financial 
and business ventures. Now the panacea claims for labor banking 
have been lost sight of or conveniently forgotten and labor banks 
now perform the important but prosaic function of trade-union 
auxiliaries. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION 


Workers’ education is another activity which was launched at 
the close of the war and took on momentum with the post-war de- 
flation. From the outset it was enshrouded with panacea aspira- 
tions. The radical needle-trades unions initiated it and radicals 
aided in extending it to the entire trade-union movement as an 
agency for “boring from within” designed to educate workers in 
the need of “a new social order.” Clear-cut distinction was made 
between working-class education aimed to bring the workers to 
realize their particular status in the “capitalistic” civilization and 
adult education which aims to aid individuals better to adapt them- 
selves wthin the present order. Unfortunately conclusive statisti- 
cal data are not available with which to gauge the reactions of this 
activity to the fluctuations of business conditions. It is known that 
the movement enjoyed mushroom-like growth, being enthusiasti- 
cally received in many sections of the labor movement. Now it 
too has been deflated into a prosaic auxiliary of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor under the slogan “education for all,” that is, 
adult education for trade-unionists. A stock-taking by teachers 
and administrators of workers’ educational enterprises occurred 
at Brookwood Labor College last February. From the reports and 
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discussion it was clear that workers’ education as conducted by 
the unions of the American Federation of Labor had lost its pana- 
cea coloration. There was also the feeling that workers’ educa- 
tion was meeting with reverses. 

For instance, it is agreed that workers’ education can best 
thrive when the specific undertakings are in charge of a paid di- 
rector. Yet there are barely half a dozen such enterprises at pres- 
ent, and the funds for this purpose come, not from the unions, but 
from philanthropic sources outside the movement. Indeed, during 
the year 1927 several of the most successful workers’ educational 
undertakings have been abandoned because the funds for the re- 
tention of a paid director were no longer available. To be sure, 
during the same year a few paid educational directors were en- 
gaged in other centers. But this only indicates that workers’ edu- 
cation is in precarious straits. Instead of becoming permanently 
and successfully embedded in definite areas, it flourishes tem- 
porarily, disappearing only to reappear elsewhere. At present the 
official union movement is interested in workers’ education as an 
auxiliary that will serve its day-to-day activities. And even in this 
rôle it evidently does not regard it as of serious moment, judging 
from the meager financial and other encouragement it receives. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


The political policy of organized labor also was jarred out of 
its rut during this post-war period of readjustment. The bulk of 
American organized labor had been unqualifiedly committed, since 
the American Federation of Labor in the nineties had become the 
dominant factor, to exercise its political influence through the two 
old parties in the furtherance of specific legislation affecting the 
immediate interests of the workers and their organizations. But 
circumstances so shaped themselves that in the year when union 
membership since the war had reached the lowest point, labor 
found itself the chief organized sponsor of LaFollette and Wheel- 
er on a third presidential ticket in opposition to the two old par- 
ties. The objectives of this new political alignment were of a mild 
panacea nature. In the words of LaFollette, the aim was to 
“break the combined power of the private monopoly system over 
the political and economic life of the American people.” The plat- 
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form stressed fundamental changes in the present system known in 
labor circles as “ultimate demands,” such as government ownership 
of railroads, water-power projects, and so on. A group of unions, 
primarily of railroad workers, were chiefly instrumental in launch- 
ing this new political venture. And the American Federation of 
Labor also joined in support of this, departing from its traditional 
practice. The radical minority elements, such as the Socialists, also 
joined the new political alignment. Only a few small groups failed 
to respond, so that on the whole this was the first time since the 
Populist party presidential campaign of 1892 that the different 
elements in the labor movement were virtually united on the politi- 
cal field. The vote polled was much larger than that secured by 
the different opposition elements that presented separate tickets in 
recent presidential campaigns. Thus in 1912 the combined vote 
of the groups fighting the Republican and Democratic parties was 
931,406; in 1916, a period of war prosperity when a considerable 
proportion of the independent liberal vote was attracted by the be- 
lief that Wilson would “keep us out of the war,” their vote was re- 
duced to §99,511; and in 1920, when the war strain was barely over, 
the unions still powerful, and conditions fairly good, these elements 
again raised their vote to 1,215,826, including the votes of women. 
But in 1924, with the union membership at its low ebb, the or- 
ganized forces of Jabor united, and with a substantial backing of 
farmer and middle-class groups, the vote of the LaFollette ticket 
registered 4,826,382, or four times as large as in 1920. The total 
LaFollette vote was about a sixth of the total vote cast in the 1924 
election. In other respects the showing seemed remarkable, con- 
sidering that the undertaking labored under the usual difficulties 
as lacking the necessary machinery, finances, and newspaper sup- 
port. Whereas the LaFollette ticket carried only the state of Wis- 
consin, it ran second in the following eleven states west of the 
Mississippi: California, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, Washington, Wyo- 
ming. 

With the stabilizing of union membership and returning of bet- 
ter times the unions in 1927 again declared themselves in favor of 
the traditional non-partisan political policy in the forthcoming 
presidential campaign. 
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IDEOLOGIC PRONOUNCEMENTS 


Naturally the trade-union movement could not be jarred to its 
very foundation without its ideology also being affected.’ Since the 
nineties and through the war the American trade-union movement 
subscribed to what Commons and his associates, in their History of 
Labor in the United States, term “wage consciousness” in contrast 
to the idea of “class consciousness” of the opposition radical groups. 
That is, while the union movement acknowledged that the average 
worker was destined to remain a wage-earner permanently, it 
nevertheless counseled that the workers should accept their status 
and devote their energies to furthering their interests within the 
existing capitalistic order. Of course, those who believe in class 
consciousness favor the ultimate abolition of the wage system 
through the socialization of capital. Because of the favorable ex- 
periences of the unions with government control during the war, 
because the newly organized workers were not addicted to the old 
traditions and had been more susceptible to Socialist teachings, and 
because of the general unrest, many became dissatisfied with the 
old ideology. Thus the railroad unions, which had heretofore been 
among the most conservative but had profited greatly by govern- 
ment control and operation, and had to satisfy the restless hordes 
of new members, took the initiative, under the promptings of their 
legal counsel, Glenn Plumb, in demanding “government ownership, 
and democratic control of railroads.” The American Federation 
hierarchy opposed this departure from the old ideology that ac- 
cepted private ownership and a purely capitalistic order. But in 
spite of their opposition the idea was indorsed at the 1919 conven- 
tion. Simultaneously the United Mine Workers, the largest union 
numerically within the Federation of Labor, and always influenced 
by Socialist sentiment, indorsed nationalization of coal mines. 
Largely through the aggressiveness of the railroad unions and the 
inspiration of Glenn Plumb, the new opposition forced upon the 
Federation a generalized version of these specific panacea demands 
for socializing the railroads and coal mines. At the 1921 conven- 
tion, after a bitter contest, the following declaration was adopted: 
“That those who contribute their effort to the industry shall enjoy 
all the rights, privileges, and immunities granted to those men who 
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contribute capital in proportion to the value which each contrib- 
utes, in order that the government shall be instituted for the com- 
mon good and not for the profit of a class and in order that all men 
may enjoy the gains of their own industry.” And this change in the 
social order was to have been achieved through legislation. But 
then followed some disastrous strike losses and many of the new 
and restless members were also lost. The old leaders and member- 
ship, never over-enthusiastic about these new-fangled ideas and 
now preoccupied in preserving the remnants of their organizations, 
conveniently forgot the new ideal. 

However, since in their weakened state the unions could not 
assume an aggressive attitude and refuse, as they did before and 
during the war, to concern themselves with the problems of pro- 
duction and other business vicissitudes of industry, they readapted 
the ideas of the Plumb plan and transformed them into the so- 
called “B & O,” or union-management co-operation, plan. Whereas 
the former plan demanded full labor participation in the financial, 
business, and production affairs of industry, the latter contents it- 
self with merely asking for the privilege of participating in pro- 
duction management. By offering to co-operate with employers in 
increasing production, organized labor gives something tangible in 
return for union recognition in order to counteract the claims made 
for company unions, and at the same time it has a new ideal with 
which to rally the workers to the banner of unionism. 

As an outgrowth of this orientation came also a change in la- 
bor’s wage theory. In pre-war days the slogan was “a fair day’s 
work for a fair day’s pay” on the basis of a living wage according 
to American standards. During the war and immediately following 
its close the demand was for a wage on the basis of the budgetary 
cost of living. Now, taking advantage of the researches of econo- 
mists who compiled indices of production which showed that wages 
had not kept pace with the increase in production, labor began to 
demand a wage measured by its productivity. And also profiting 
from recent researches and declarations of economists that unem- 
ployment and business slumps are brought on by the inadequate 
wages of workers which makes it impossible for them to consume 
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up to the line of production, organized labor has marshaled this ar- 
gument in support of its demand for higher standards of living. 


CHANGING OPPOSITIONS 


With the deflation of the labor movement came also the liqui- 
dation of the opposition. In post-war days the Socialists provided 
the effective opposition, making steady headway so that they either 
controlled outright or were an influential factor in some of the most 
powerful unions. But the war hit them a body blow from which 
they have not yet recovered. Then, following the war, there arose 
a new opposition led by the railroad unions and advocating a modi- 
fied form of Socialism with an indigenous complexion. To a consid- 
erable extent this new opposition inherited the Socialist followers. 
But both just gradually vanished following the year 1922. In the 
meantime the Communists, with their extreme and aggressive tac- 
tics, appeared on the scene. Largely because of their indiscrimi- 
- nate attacks upon conservatives and moderate radicals the gradu- 
ally weakening post-war moderate opposition ran for cover under 
the roof of their former conservative opponents and both united 
against the common enemy of the ultra-revolutionists. This Com- 
munist opposition was taken in hand and its leaders and more as- 
sertive disciples are unceremoniously expelled as soon as they show 
strength. Most of the unions have even ruled that a Communist is 
ipso facto not eligible to membership. Hence at the 1927 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor there was no organized 
opposition.. However, the Communist opposition, like a hardened, 
wild weed, resists permanent eradication, so that while its leaders 
and followers are hounded and expelled, others almost immediately 
rise in their place. At present the Communist opposition is a factor 
to be contended with in some of the outstanding unions. This is 
particularly true of the unions in the so-called “sick” industries 
that are inefficiently managed and overmanned, as coal mining, 
garment, textile, shoes. The Communist opposition also exercises 
considerable influence among the immigrant and unorganized 
workers. 
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ABSTRACT 


American wages are hard to measure because of confusion in the units of meas- 
urement and the purposes of the investigation. Wages have not moved alike among 
all American wage-earners in 1927. Manufacturing wages have remained stable. 
The wages of labor in the building trades appear to have risen, although their an- 
nual earnings probably fell. In the coal industry the indications are that both wage 
rates and earnings have been heavily reduced in the past year. On the railroads, on 
the other hand, rates and earnings both rose. The trend of the cost of living was 
downward, but not sufficiently so to produce a marked change in the standards of 
living of the wage-earners. 


It is impossible to write a plain story of the course of wages in 
the United States even during these past years. The abundance of 
statistical material on wages is deceptive. There resides in the fig- 
ures confusion of purpose and definition. They have all of the 
shortcomings generally and properly associated with the average. 
They are in some instances measures of the income of a statistical 
abstraction, known as the “individual wage-earner”; and they can- 
not be made to throw much useful light on the incomes of families, 
still the prevailing unit of economic life in the country. 

Whether the purpose is expressed or not, wage, like other sta- 
tistics, are collected for a purpose. They are designed to answer 
questions arising out of the interests or curiosities of the person or 
group that asks them. The questions are not the same, but they are 
all legitimate. The economic theorist may be concerned with varia- 
tions in the total purchasing power of the wage-earning population 
of the country; the business man and accountant, with labor cost 
and wage rates; the social scientist, with incomes and standards of 
living. An orderly array of planned data might yield a precise 
answer to each question. Unfortunately such data are not yet to be 
had. The current figures measure everything at once and conse- 
quently do not measure anything with precision and finality. Hour- 
ly earnings are not rates of wages; the passage from weekly to an- 
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nual earnings is hazardous because of the lack of a proper measure 
of unemployment; and even if we had the annual earnings of all of 
the members of families, we should still miss the figures of sub- 
sidiary income from property and other sources. We are, then, in 
generalizing on the movement of American wages, thrown back on 
inadequate data, from which we must draw broad inferences. 

The largest single category of American industry is the manu- 
facturing industry. For the wage-earners in this large division of 
industry, well-known public bureaus publish current data from 
which it is possible to compute average per capita weekly earn- 
ings. These figures are for many reasons not a satisfactory measure 
of the income of the average American factory worker. They in- ` 











TABLE I* 
Year United States New York Illinois Pennsylvania 
1023 nean $26. 16 $27.24 $27.92 $26.06 
I924......06- 25.86 27.68 28.21 25.20 
IQ25.....-000. 26.41 28. 26 28.42 25.70 
1926......... 26.64 28.97 28.87 25.96 
IQ27 ee 26. 53 29.30 29.41 25.80 


the New York State Department of Labor; Labor Bulletin of the Ilinois State Depart: 
ment of Labor; Labor and Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry. 
clude both men and women. They are influenced by the volume of 
employment and by output, as well as by the rate of wages per day 
or per piece. But when all of these considerations are taken into 
account, the variations in per capita weekly earnings may be used 
as a rough index of the earning power of the wage-earner in the 
manufacturing industries of this country. The figures in Table I 
show average per capita weekly earnings, not only for the country 
as a whole, but for three large industrial states. Each of the four 
sets of data show much the same thing—a steady but small increase 
in earnings since 1924, with very slight changes in 1927 as com- 
pared with 1926. Since employment is believed to have been gen- 
erally slacker in 1927 than in 1926, the steadiness in earnings may 
be attributed particularly to a steady rise in per capita output and, 
in lesser measure, to unchanging wage rates. 
In the building-trades, the majority of the workers are organ- 
ized in trade-unions, particularly in the larger cities of the country. 
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Even among the unorganized factors in the industry, union condi- 
tions are controlling. The movement of union rates of wages is, for 
the building-trades, a satisfactory index of the status of the work- 
ers in this industry. The union hourly rates of wages for the whole 
country show, in Table II, an uninterrupted upward trend. It is 
probable, however, that these figures exaggerate the progress of 


TABLE II 
1923 bok OR we SO we se a “One? 
TOA fe. 4)" 4 sa wef SY ow Ae Bays 
1925 «var gio & Ro we > eet L20 
1926 F A ; ` z : ; : 1.28 
TOF is ip ee CB A le ew a SS 


building-trade labor. They do not make allowances for the bonuses 
and indirect payments that, in time of boom, greatly augment both 
the weekly and annual earnings of labor in the construction indus- 
try. These additions to income had by 1927 been largely dropped. 
In view of these losses and the slackening of employment in the 
industry in 1927, it is fair to conclude that earnings of labor were 
less in the building-trades in 1927 than in the year before. 
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1023 to Oe ae SO o ee  DE58688 
1924 Se eS Gh. we we *. BAS 70°08 
10925 š : ; kee » «1,605.38 
1926 e 69 ook aao yo a . 3620-04 
1927 : . i ©. 7 a 1638.02 


On the railroads, wages appear to have been rising since 1924 
and to have continued their rise in 1927. Throughout this period ne- 
gotiations between the unions of railway employees and railroad op- 
erators and decisions of the arbitration boards created by the Wat- 
son-Parker Act have resulted in increases in the wage rates among 
nearly all classes of railway employees. At the same time the fall- 
ing pay-roll of the railroads is evidence of the rising productivity 
of those employees who have held their jobs. In the transportation, 
as in the manufacturing industry, larger earnings are the resultant, 
not alone of rises in rates of wages, but also of the increasing effi- 
ciency of labor. Table III, giving statistics of the per capita annual 
earnings of railroad employees,* shows the steady rise since 1924. 


‘Excluding general and division officers. 
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Labor in both the anthracite and bituminous coal industries of 
the United States has, in 1927, had the unfortunate experience of 
working in a demoralized industry. In both, annual earnings have 
been considerably reduced by industrial strife. The production of 
anthracite coal, under the influence of competing substitute fuels, 
has been consistently falling, and the incomes of anthracite miners 
proportionately reduced. Many of the large soft-coal fields of the 
country have been strike-bound for much of 1927, and the miners 
idle. The total soft-coal output in 1927 was generally much below 
that of 1926. In the struggle between the coal operators and the 
United. Mine Workers, wage rates have been everywhere severely 


TABLE Iv* 











Massachusetts 


U.S. Bureau of | National Industrial Commission on the 


r Statisti ‘onference Board h : 

Z a Gabe tors Doan) | Necessaries of Tife 
eE K OEE I7I.0 162.1 159.4 
EF EE PETE 179.7 163.3 159.2 
IGZ sic cob eahcice ss 175.7 169.3 163.3 
aP ANEA ccees ese 175.2 167.9 163.1 
IQQ7 oc. veces een 172.2 163.9 159.4 


* Note.—The figures from the National Conference Board and the Massachusetts 
Commission on the Necessaries of Life are averages of twelve monthly figures; the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics published figures four times in 1923 and in 1924 (March, June, 
September, and December) and only twice for 1925, 1926, and 1927 (in June and Decem- 
ber). ‘The figure for the year in each case is an average of the published data. 


cut. The income of the miners has, then, suffered from both re- 
duced rates of wages and a substantial contraction in employment. 
Their wages last year, consequently, fell far below the level of the 
year before. 

In all'American industry there are, in the wages of workers, 
wide geographical and occupational diversities. They are so nu- 
merous and complex as not to be susceptible of easy summary. 
- Wages in the cotton textile industry of the United States have, for 
instance, run counter in the past years to the trend in manufactur- 
ing industries generally. The wages of skilled and unskilled have 
not moved alike; and wages in the manufacturing industry of 
Pennsylvania declined in 1927, while they rose in both New York 
and Illinois. 

The foregoing statistics of wages, moreover, are all money 
wages. It is well known that money wages do not register changes 
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in the prices of commodities and services bought by wage-earners. 
Measures of these prices, in the form of index numbers of the cost 
of living constructed by three independent agencies, are presented 
in Table IV. These indexes show no startling variations in the cost 
of living in the past five years. Each index indicates a slight fall in 
the cost of living during 1927. Nothing would be gained by per- 
forming the arithmetic of converting the figures of money wages 
into measures of real wages. The most that can be said is that pur- 
chasing power of the American wage-earner’s income in 1927 wąs 
not much enlarged by the drop in the index number of living costs. 


EMPLOYMENT 


WILLIAM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


Employment is a significant reflector of certain economic fundamentals affecting 
social conditions, particularly cyclical changes thereof. During 1927, declines ap- 
peared in factory and railroad employment, the only two economic groups for which 
adequate data are available. At its worst, the 1927 situation appears to have been 
more serious than that of 1924, but much less serious than that attending the depres- 
sion of x92. However, the lack of many necessary data renders impossible the 
measurement of the volume of unemployment. 


Of the economic changes which in part account for changes in 
social conditions, none is of more importance in a highly organized 
society than is that group of interacting economic forces collective- 
ly known as “the business cycle.” Wherever we find roundabout, 
capitalistic methods of production, with elaborate division of labor 
and a complex system of exchange, there the business-cycle prob- 
lem emerges. And, as it-emerges, it brings in its train cyclical vari- 
ations of employment, which in turn bring about changes in certain 
social conditions. 

Thus the marriage rate of an industrialized country tends to 
fluctuate in response to cyclical changes in employment. There is 
some evidence suggesting that changes in the birth-rate are also 
related to employment changes in such countries, and to an extent 
which cannot be wholly accounted for by the intermediate effects 
upon the marriage rate. Such a situation tends to prevail more defi- 
nitely where birth control is more widely practiced among the 
classes whose employment responds most sharply to cyclical 
changes in economic conditions. Indoor and outdoor relief, woman 
and child labor, prostitution and crime against property, church 
membership and school attendance, are also among the varied 
types of social phenomena which tend to change in intensity as 
employment becomes more or less plentiful in response to the eco- 
nomic forces of the business cycle. 
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Yet our evidence on the current course of employment in this 
country is lamentably weak. For many important lines no direct 
evidence whatever is available; for other lines, the evidence that is 
available presents defects of a serious sort. Steam railways form 
the only line of activity for which anything resembling a complete 
picture is available. The number of employees, the number of em- 
ployee-hours worked, and the aggregate amount of remuneration 
received by them—these three -items are available monthly for all 
Class I railroads, through the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
For the factory industries, which are about four times as important 
a source of employment in the United States, only sample data are 
available, showing number of employees on pay-roll and amount 
of remuneration received by them in one pay-roll period each 
month, but without any adequate figures on employee-hours. For 
building and other construction, for communication, for wholesale 
and retail trade, and so on, only scanty evidence is available 
through the vision and initiative of a few state authorities, notably 
in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Ohio; such evidence is inadequate for 
use in the present problem of reviewing national changes in em- 
ployment. 

This lack of satisfactory evidence forces us, then, to a limited 
review of employment changes in the factory and railroad indus- 
tries alone. Since significant changes occurred in these two lines of 
employment shortly after the close of 1927, we here cover the fif- 
teen months from January, 1927, through March, 1928. 

In general, 1927 was a year of poor employment in most of the 
factory industries. Details are shown in the supplementary table 
at the end of this account. As Table I indicates in summary form, 
the year 1927 showed on the average a smaller number of factory 
workers employed than did 1920, 1923, or 1926. Although the 
first quarter of 1927 witnessed some strengthening, it was followed 
by a nearly continuous weakening for ten months, or until January, 
1928. In February and March, 1928, a moderate improvement set 
in again. Essentially the same conclusions are reached whether one 
considers the course of employment or of aggregate pay-rolls dur- 
ing the year 1927. 

Chart I shows the monthly course of the general factory-em- 
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ployment index since the depression of 1921. A glance is enough 
to show that the industrial slump of 1927 carried the curve down ` 
to a point (88) slightly below that (89) reached in the minor de- 
pression of 1924, which culminated in July and August of that 


TABLE I 


RECENT COURSE OF Factory EMPLOYMENT _ 
(AFTER FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD) 





Index of Index of 
Number Amount of 
Employed in Factory 
Factories Pay-Rolls 
100.0 100.0 
103.2 123.5 
82.1 83.6 
90.4 89.2 
104.0 113.1 
95.0 104.1 
95.4 107.2 
95.6 109.0 
QI.9 105.0 
92.4 IOI.Q 
93.7 108.5 
93-9 109.9 
93.2 108.4 
92.6 108, 1 
92.3 105.7 
90.7 IOI.I 
QI.2 104.4 
91.9 104.0 
91.7 I05.1 
go.r IOL.O 
89.0 IOI. 
87.9 97-7 
89.4 103.5 
89.9 104.9 





year; but that it has by no means attained the low level (80) 
reached in the much more severe depression of 1921. 

Moreover, the recent slump actually dislocated a far smaller 
number of factory workers than did either of the two earlier ones. 
Thus the difference between the peak of early 1926 and the trough 
of early 1928 is less than ten points, whereas the corresponding dif- 
ferences were sixteen points in 1923-24 and thirty points in 1920- 
21. Like the preceding comparison of the three low points inter se, 
the comparative severity of the dislocations between a high and a 
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low point has an important bearing upon the problem of judging 
the effects of the recent slump upon the extent of unemployment 
and of those social problems hinging thereon. From both stand- 
points the recession of 1927—28 would seem to have wrought much 
less havoc than has lately been alleged. 

However, certain counter-considerations should not be over- 
looked. We know that the past seven years have witnessed a wide- 
spread adoption of labor-saving devices in rearrangement of plant 
layouts, simplified routing of materials, substitution of machinery 


CHART I 


EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
(FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD INDEX) MONTHLY AVERAGE 1919 == 100 
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for hand labor, and so on. Industrial efficiency has thereby been 
increased so much that fairly marked revivals in general industrial 
production have been effected with unusually slight increases in 
work forces. This phenomenon appeared in 1923, and to a greater 
extent in 1925-26. It has tended to leave unattached to the factory 
industries some of the labor which under the old, less efficient ré- 
gime would have been drawn back into industry on the upswing 
following a slump. How much of this technological displacement 
has actually taken the form of bona fide unemployment cannot be 
determined, because (1) in this country we have no data even ap- 
proximately adequate for direct measurement of unemployment, 
and (2) our records of employment are too scanty to show us how 
much of the slack has been taken up by transfer of former factory 
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employees to other activities, such, for example, as building con- 
struction, and the so-called “service” industries. Unfortunately, 
therefore, the real force of these counter-considerations cannot be 
satisfactorily estimated. 

Railroad employment did not slump materially in 1927 until 
more than six months after that of factory employment. In fact it 


TABLE II 


RECENT COURSE oF RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT EXCLUDING 
SWITCHING AND TERMINAL COMPANIES 


(AFTER INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION) 








Employees Total Pay-Rolls 








(Thousands) (Millions) 
2,023 3,682 
1,660 23765 
1,627 2,641 
1,858 3,004 
1,751 2,826 
1,744 2,861 
1,782 2,949 
1,737 2,9II 
I,701 241 
1,697 225 

` 1,707 246 
I,735 240 
I,770 246 
1,798 248 
1,799 246 
1,772 254 
1,764 245 
1,760 252 
1,706 236 
1,638 232 
1,591 227 
1,585 218 








rose fairly steadily until July, 1927; then it dipped moderately (to 
a trifle under 1,800,000) during the following three months. The 
more serious slump, beginning in November, culminated in Febru- 
ary, 1928, when 1,505,000 were on the pay-rolls of Class I railroads. 
It is a noteworthy fact that their aggregate incomes have fluctuated 
within a fairly narrow range (virtually $230,000,000 and $260,- 
000,000 per month), not only during 1927, but also during the 
three preceding years. The figures are summarized in Table IT for 
the period 1920-28. 
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During the latter part of the period under review in this vol- 
ume, much attention was given to the problem of unemployment, 
including that of measuring unemployment. This interest sprang 
partly from the known declines in factory and railroad employ- 
ment, both of which culminated in a winter month when such unem- 
ployment as exists always becomes more than proportionally vis- 
ible, through pressure upon such organizations as municipal lodging 
houses and family relief agencies. The fact that a presidential 


Plus "Minus 
1. Estimated number unemployed in 1923. =.  . 1,000,000 
2. Estimated increase in supply of employable persons 
through population growth . . . .  . 3,000,000 


3. Estimated number of farm workers moved ‘6 town .. 1,000,000 
4. Estimated possible increases of employment in certain 


lines... We a Ie eb Se eS a 72,100,000 
a) Professions oa a = 200,000 
b) Amusements. . . . . — . 100,000 
c) Public utilities . . .  . 200,000 
d) Automobile sales and service . . 750,000 
e) Other distribution ©.. a 500,000 
f) Building 4 Gal A'e 4,300,000 
g) Miscellaneous : .  « 100,000 
5. Estimated declines in emnat ©... 1,200,000 
a) Manufactures eaa a 1,000,000 
b) Railways . . . . ‘ʻ’ 100,000 
c) Coal mining. . . . 100,000 
6. Net Unemployment, 1927 . . . «. « - 4,000,000 


election was due in 1928 also contributed to this interest, for in- 
variably the “ins” are at such times subjected to exaggerated at- 
tacks from the “outs” as to the extent of unemployment prevailing. 
` Unemployment estimates are virtually worthless, as far as this 
country is concerned. Even where deliberate bias is not present, the 
estimates must perforce be made up from data which are not ac- 
curate even within wide limits of error. Obviously no analysis, 
however conscientious, can impart to an estimate -dependability 
which does not exist in the raw data utilized. 
A good example is the estimate of 4,000,000 which has been 
widely discussed in the press and in Congress; this figure was is- 
sued originally by the Labor Bureau, Inc., a non-governmental 
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organization which aims to serve the labor movement with facts for 
workers. : 

That Bureau, after attempting to review the labor supply and 
demand factors, arrived at an estimated net change of 3,000,000 
more unemployed in 1927 than in 1923, when, according to its 
guess, 1,000,000 were unemployed. The outline on page 98 sum- 
marizes the procedure and itemized results. , 

Of the thirteen basic figures used in constructing this estimate, 
satisfactory evidence exists for only two (5a and 50), and unfor- 
tunately the errors are not in the main of the compensating sort. 
Neither this nor any other estimate of the volume of unemployment 
in the United States should be given credence. Nor will it be pos- 
sible to arrive at any satisfactory estimate until much more and 
better basic evidence becomes available. 
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ABSTRACT 


During 1927 social legislation was enacted embracing a number of subjects, In 
the field of workmen’s compensation, the federal longshoremen’s accident compensa- 
tion Jaw was the outstanding achievement, and many existing laws were improved in 
respect to compensation benefits, waiting period, medical care, and administration. 
Attention is also called to the provisions for extra compensation to illegally employed 
minors, second injuries, and maintenance of employees undergoing industrial rehabil- 
itation. Several additional states have entered into the federal state co-operative ar- 
rangement for vocational rehabilitation and maternity protection. Other legislative 
activities include advance steps in respect to working hours, employment agencies, 
and legal limitations of the employment of women and minors, 


The social legislation of any year in the United States is a va- 
riegated grist from numerous legislative halls. The 1927 output 
represents the action taken in a year when forty-four state legisla- 
tures and four territories or insular possessions met in regular ses- 
sion and Congress was in session at Washington. On the whole it 
marks substantial advances both in strengthening existing laws and 
in further extending modern protections for the safety and health 
of wage-earners. 

Most of the enactments were the usual series of amendments to 
existing laws, but in addition a goodly number of new acts indicate 
a tendency to round out the social-legislation program which was 
rudely interrupted by the World War and quietly smothered for a 
time thereafter under the wet blanket of post-war reaction against 
“interference” by the state. 

The two most important new labor laws of 1927 are the federal 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act, and the 
women’s so-called “eight-hour” law in New York. Both mark the 
close of campaigns extending over the years since the world-con- 
flict accentuated the need of these forms of protection. In addition, 
important new measures mark advance steps in a wide range of 
legislative activities including, for example, employment agencies, 
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wage payment, workmen’s compensation, safety and health, work- 
ing hours and rest periods, and the legal limitations of the employ- 
ment of women and minors. 

The new federal longshoremen’s accident compensation law 
was made necessary by several closely divided opinions of the 
highest court, which finally determined that these “maritime” 
workers, if injured on board vessels at the dock, could not be pro- 
tected longer, like other local workers, under state compensation 
laws. This is the first federal compensation legislation to protect a 
large group of laborers in private employments, and its adoption 
has stimulated similar programs to cover seamen and railway men 
in interstate commerce—the two remaining large national groups 
without the protection of this modern accident compensation rem- 
edy. The law which went into effect July 1, 1927, is administered 
through local federal deputies, co-operating with state compensa- 
tion officials—all under the unifying supervision of the experienced 
United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which was 
set up by Congress in 1916. The benefit features of the law are 
liberal as compared with most state compensation measures, which 
have all been enacted since the movement got successfully under 
way in 1911. Compensation is based on two-thirds of wages, pay- 
able after a waiting period of seven days, with all necessary medi- 
cal care. The weekly maximum payment is $25. Dependent chil- 
dren receive compensation until eighteen years of age, and widows 
until death or remarriage. Modern provision is made for accident 
prevention and co-operation in rehabilitating disabled workmen. 

Congress also liberalized the federal Civilian Employees’ Act of 
1916, bringing it in line with the increased levels of wages and cost 
of living. The maximum benefits were raised to $27 a week, an 
increase urgently needed, as the former limits were based upon 
pre-war wage rates. 

Turning to the local legislatures, we find that in 1927 thirty- 
four states amended their existing workmen’s compensation laws. 
In general these changes mark still farther the tendency to make 
these social insurance measures more nearly adequate as a result of 
some years of practical experience. 

Considering the evidence of this tendency in a few of the more 
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important particulars, two-thirds of wages as the compensation 
scale is now regarded as standard. Twenty-three laws operate on 
approximately that basis, including the two modern federal com- 
pensation acts mentioned above. Full wages are not paid during 
the compensation period, in the belief that the injured worker 
should be given financial encouragement to get back to work as 
soon as he is able. Experience shows, however, that the laws which 
provide less than two-thirds of wages are inadequate. It must not 
be imagined that this rate implies an assumption by the industry of 
two-thirds of the wage loss suffered by the worker. Other provi- 
sions in the law, such as the weekly maximum and the waiting 
period, cut down the actual compensation received to far less than 
two-thirds. Thus actuaries estimate that even under the laws which 
are most liberal as to waiting period and weekly maximum, the in- 
jured workman is reimbursed for only about one-half of the earn- l 
ings he loses. Under the weekly-maximum provision, for example, 
which is included in most laws, weekly payments can usually not 
exceed $15 or $20 a week, according to the specific legal limit, even 
though the injured man at the time of the accident was earning per- 
haps as much as $40 or more per week. In New York and in the 
federal Longshoremen’s Act of 1927 a maximum weekly limit of. 
$25 suggests the liberalizing tendency which has found its fuller 
expression in the 1927 amendment to the U.S. Civilian Employees’ 
Act, where the weekly limit is placed at $27. 

A significant further development in the annual series of 
amendments which are greatly improving the provisions of these 
compensation laws is the acceptance by thirty-four states of a non- 
compensation period not to exceed seven days, immediately follow- 
ing the injury, during which no compensation is paid. This waiting 
period was originally much longer in most of the pioneer laws, be- 
cause of the earlier fear that an injured worker would be inclined - 
to malinger if he were not subject to considerable initial wage loss. 
Apprehensions of this sort have been for the most part happily dis- 
pelled by the practical operation of these laws. 

Another important feature—medical care—is shown by ex- 
perience to be most satisfactory to all concerned, if unlimited both 
as to time and amount. The employer who pays the cash compensa- 
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tion in the first instance finds that it is more economical to provide 
completely adequate care with resulting reduction of period of dis- 
ability than to continue to pay out week after week for extended 
periods the cash benefits which must be provided during the time 
that the worker is incapacitated. 

By the end of 1927 the principle of commission administration, 
which is essential to the successful operation of a workmen’s com- 
pensation law, had been secured in all but seven states. Court ad- 
ministration is slow, complicated, and costly and tends, because of 
these inherent difficulties, to defeat the very purpose of workmen’s 
compensation legislation. Another serious objection is the tendency 
to foster “direct settlements” under the court system. Rather than 
spend the time and money necessary for the successful completion 
of court cases, a great majority of employees are led to settle their 
claims directly with the employer or insurer without proper official 
supervision. Investigations in state after state have demonstrated 
that wherever direct settlements are common, serious underpay- 
ments of injured workers result. Again, the court system of ad- 
ministration is entirely unequipped to capitalize the preventive 
possibilities of a workmen’s compensation law. Through the tabu- 
lation and analysis of statistics and through organized safety cam- 
paigns an administrative commission is able to make the state 
compensation law a vital force in accident prevention. Finally, 
without an administrative board, a compensation system lacks an 
official representative whose important duty is to observe the law’s 
workings and to report periodically to the legislature any defects 
or needed amendments. Kansas—one of the half-dozen laggards in 
this particular—finally abandoned the attempt to administrate 
workmen’s compensation through the courts, and in 1927 adopted 
the superior commission form of administration. 

The further extension of an interesting social invention in legis- 
lation is the adoption during the year by Maryland, Michigan, and 
Illinois of extra compensation requirements in cases where it is 
found a child laborer has been injured by accident while illegally 
employed. The extra compensation—usually an increase of 100 
per cent—falls directly upon the employer, who incidentally is thus 
severely penalized and effectively discouraged from the tempta- 
tion to violate child labor laws. 
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Practical experience in the operation of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws has developed another useful social invention to meet the 
problem of second injuries. When a one-armed worker loses his 
second arm in an industrial accident, he is likely to be completely 
incapacitated for life. Accordingly, the amount of compensation 
ordinarily payable for the loss of an arm is insufficient to cover 
the disability which actually results. This is also true of many other 
types of second injuries. If a man thus disabled is paid anything 
less than a total disability allowance, his compensation will .be in- 
adequate. But if the employer is required to bear this extra bur- 
den, he will naturally hesitate to employ handicapped men because 
of the additional compensation risk involved. Such discrimination, 
if widespread, would of course nullify the results of rehabilitation 
work. It is of little use to retrain partially disabled men if no one 
will employ them after retraining. The second-injury provision, 
which was devised to meet this problem, requires the employer to 
pay only the sum called for by the second injury. The additional 
compensation for the total disability, which is the resulting effect 
of the combination of the two injuries, is provided out of a special 
fund. This fund is created by requiring the employer or other in- 
surance-carrier to pay a fixed amount to the state treasurer for 
every case of injury causing death in which there are no dependents 
entitled to compensation. The state treasurer is made the custodian 
of the fund, and the commission directs the distribution thereof. 
This provision was upheld by the United States Supreme Court in 
1924 in the case of Sheehan Co. v. Shuler, 265 U.S. 371. Idaho, by 
adopting the second-injury principle in 1927, became the eighth 
state to solve this difficult problem. 

The special-fund principle has also been utilized to provide 
maintenance for employees undergoing vocational rehabilitation. 
Under the terms of the federal rehabilitation act, money appro- 
priated may not be used for the support of the disabled man. Many 
of the neediest cases were therefore barred from the benefits of 
this law. Several states have provided under the terms of their 
workmen’s compensation laws for a limited allowance to be paid 
out of a special fund in addition to compensation, while others 
have made similar provision by other state laws. Rhode Island was 
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the tenth state to enact such legislation, while Montana increased 
maintenance allowance which was first provided in 1925. 

In the closely allied field of industrial cripple rehabilitation, 
South Carolina—although one of the five remaining states without 
accident compensation—came into the federal-state co-operative 
arrangement set up by the federal legislation in 1920, for voca- 
tional retraining of cripples, which is now accepted by forty-one 
states. 

The other outstanding federal-state co-operative legislation in 
this field—the maternity protection measure—was augmented by 
the acceptance of the Sheppard-Towner federal encouragement by 
Maine and Kansas. This leaves only three states, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and Illinois, which steadfastly refuse to join in this 
special educational effort. But, in 1927, Congress announced its 
intention of abruptly ending the federal aid after June 30, 1929. 

Provision of rest periods and maximum limits upon the work- 
ing day gained legal recognition in 1927. Western mining states 
continue to regulate the working hours of men under ground; and 
Colorado now extends the legal eight-hour limit to work in and 
about cement and plaster mills, following the earlier example of 
Arizona and Nevada. In Wisconsin the former statutory provision 
for one-day-of-rest-in-seven is transferred to the more elastic au- 
thority of the state industrial commission, which is empowered to 
issue orders, general or specific, having the effect of labor law. 

West Virginia, in raising the annual license fee of employment 
agents recruiting labor to go outside the state, from the somewhat 
nominal fee of $250 to the substantial sum of $5,000, joined the 
other southern states which have become aroused by the increased 
migration of labor northward in recent years. Meanwhile, Califor- 
nia and Indiana tightened the regulation of their fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies, and Wisconsin consistently extended her pub- 
lic employment offices. . 

Employment of women and of children, the first subjects his- 
torically of the states’ intervention in the field of labor legislation, 
continue to be prime objects of the legislators’ care. Although 
Montana was the one state in 1927 to ratify the federal child labor 
amendment, New York’s “eight-hour” law for women was a high 
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light in the year’s social legislation. Although the measure as en- 
acted is really a forty-nine-and-a-half-hour law, it is a notable step 
in advance over the previous legal fifty-four-hour week. This new 
act provides for an eight-hour day when women employees work 
six days weekly; a nine-hour day when a weekly half-holiday is 
granted; and permits seventy-eight hours of overtime, which the 
employer may distribute evenly over the year or may use for a 
fifty-four-hour week during a thirteen-week rush period. Governor 
Smith, in signing the pill, referred in terse and stinging terms to the 
obstructive tactics employed by the opposition in delaying action 
on this meritorious legislation for fourteen years in defiance of 
strong public demand. California, in strengthening the investigat- 
ing powers of her industrial welfare commission,-and in increasing 
penalties for failure to comply with its orders limiting working 
hours and establishing standard conditions of labor of women ahd 
minors, further illustrates the tendency to use the element of social 
compulsion when needed to promote the general welfare. 
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ABSTRACT 


There was an increasing tendency during 1927 to regard public health work and 
private practice as one task. Mortality and morbidity statistics—The general death- 
rate continued to decline and the health of the people was good as compared with 
preceding years. Legislation-—A law was enacted providing that the Maternity and 
Infancy Act shall cease to be in force after June, 1929. Unsuccessful efforts were 
made before state legislatures to prevent vaccination and curtail animal experimen- 
tation. Public-health measures—Notable achievements were made in the preven- 
tion of disease in the area flooded by the Mississippi River. The dismissal of the 
health commissioner of Chicago constituted a setback to public health work. The in- 
crease in the number of city and county health ‘officers continued. Progress was 
made in the fields of mental hygiene, venereal disease control, and tuberculosis work. 
The foundations made important contributions to public health advancement. Pri- 
vate practice—-The number of physicians and nurses continued to increase. Hospi- 
tals and clinics-—There was a marked growth in the number of hospitals and clinics. 
Biological research Four or five discoveries of importance were made, and others of 
less significance. Research in medical economics—Three commissions or committees 
were making important studies, and preliminary reports have been issued. 


When yellow fever appeared in 1900 among American soldiers 
situated in Havana, a commission was appointed to study the dis- 
ease. Private John R. Kissinger offered his services for an experi- 
ment and, at the risk of his life, allowed himself to be bitten by 
mosquitoes which had previously drawn blood from yellow-fever 
patients. For twenty years, Private Kissinger has been incapac- 
itated, eking out an existence for himself and family on a pension 
of $100 a month. In 1927, a small group of public-spirited citizens 
collected a fund and purchased a home in Indiana for Mr. Kis- 
singer and his family. The work of the commission proved conclu- 
sively that yellow fever is carried by the mosquito and not by 
fomites. The control of this disease through public health meas- 
ures considerably modified the nature of private practice in a large 
section of the United States. 

There were evidences in 1927 of an increasing tendency among 
leaders in public health work and private medicine to regard the 
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prevention and cure of disease, not as two separate tasks, but as 
one. While the occupation of these fields by two separate, disartic- 
ulated groups has caused misunderstanding and inefficiency in the 
past, a balanced program has apparently begun to develop. It is 
therefore fitting and proper that this article should deal with pub- 
lic health work and private medicine as one field. 

The important changes during the year in the combined field 
of public health and medicine may be looked for under the follow- 
ing topics: mortality and morbidity statistics, legislation, public 
health measures, private practice, hospitals and clinics, biological 
research, and research in medical economics. 


MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 


The death-rate for the United States since 1920 has varied be- 
tween 13.1 and 11.6 per thousand population. A recently com- 
puted provisional death-rate for 1927 (based on a population of 
58,000,000) was 11.7—a somewhat lower rate than for 1926, and 
the lowest yet reached in the United States, with the single excep- 
tion of the 1921 rate, which was 11.6. The death-rate among 18,- 
000,000 industrial policyholders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company dropped to the lowest point ever reached—8.4 per thou- 
sand, One state (Arkansas) was added to the death registration 
area during the year 1927, making, in all, forty-two states and the 
District of Columbia. 

The infant mortality rate for 1927, at the time of the writing 
of this article, was not available, nor were death-rates for the coun- 
try in respect to various specific diseases. Among the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company policyholders, however, the death-rate 
for tuberculosis was 93.5 per 100,000, which was 4.8 per cent be- 
low the previous minimum established in 1925. “Beyond question 
the greatest single public health fact in 1927,” states the Metro- 
politan Company, “was the large reduction of mortality from tu- 
berculosis to a new minimum for all time.” Among this company’s 
policyholders there was also an “unprecedently low mortality from 
pneumonia.” 

Thus progress continues to be made toward the goal recently set 
up by the American Public Health Association—the addition, with- 
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in the next fifty years, of twenty years to the expectancy of life 
which has recently prevailed throughout the United States. 

While mortality rates have been used extensively in the-past as 
indexes of health, because they have constituted the only reliable 
data available, their inadequacy is being increasingly appreciated. 
The vigor, efficiency, and general health of the people while they 
are alive is more important than the length of time they live. Con- 
sequently, the United States Public Health Service and other 
agencies continued their efforts in 2927 to Seveon more useful and 
reliable morbidity statistics. 

The health of the people of the United States was generally 
good for the fiscal year ending July 1, 1927, stated the Surgeon 
General in his annual report, as compared with preceding years. 
The year was notable also, he asserted, on account of the small 
number of quarantinable diseases that threatened our borders. For 
the calendar year 1927, the case-rate for typhoid, 0.29 per 1,000, 
was lower than it has ever been. The diphtheria rate, 0.94 per 
1,000, was slightly higher than that for the previous year, but con- 
siderably lower than in earlier years, the rate for 1922 having been 
1.59. The measles rate, 3.94 per 1,000, was lower than for 1926, 
but not as low as in earlier years. The scarlet-fever rate was slight- 
ly higher than it has been for several years. The United States for 
the fifth consecutive year reported more smallpox in 1927 than any 
other country except India. There were over 5,000 cases more than 
in 1926. In both the United States and England, smallpox is most 
menacing where anti-vaccination sentiment is strongest. 


LEGISLATION 


Perhaps the most important law enacted by Congress in 1927 
was one providing for a two-year extension of the Maternity and 
Infancy Act, with an amendment stating that the law shall cease 
to be in force after June 30, 1929. Another act safeguards the dis- 
tribution and sale of dangerous caustic and corrosive substances in 
interstate commerce, and another regulates the importation of 
milk. 

The legislatures of forty-four states held sessions during the 
winter of 1926-27. Three bills were introduced to obstruct univer- 
sal vaccination and three to extend compulsory vaccination, but 
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none of them passed. In three states attempts were’ made to enact 
laws prohibiting the use of animals for research work. None of 
them passed, but in several instances the situation called for ener- 
getic work by physicians and others before legislative committees. 
New tuberculosis legislation was passed in Maryland, Oregon, New 
York, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Kansas and Maine, after re- 
fusing for five years to accept the benefits of the federal Mater- 
nity and Infancy Act, passed laws providing for their participation. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURES 


Notwithstanding a lack of trained personnel and inadequacy of 
funds, the remarkable growth of public health work during the past 
decade or two continued in 1927. A notable achievement of the 
year was the work done by the U.S. Public Health Service, the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and the state departments of health in 
the extensive area flooded by the Mississippi River. In spite of 
the great danger of serious epidemics, the health of the people 
in this area was better in some respects than at normal times. 
While there was more pellagra and probably more malaria, there 
was less typhoid fever than in former years. 

A setback to the development of public health work was caused 
by the dismissal by the newly elected mayor of Chicago of that 
city’s highly efficient health commissioner. A statement signed by 
a number of the most eminent physicians and sanitarians of the 
United States reads in part as follows: 


Sacrifice of the lives of citizens of Chicago to political exploitation and 
personal whims is more than a local matter, since unsanitary conditions in 
one community may react upon an entire continent. The action of the Mayor 
of Chicago strikes a blow at the most fundamental principles of good govern- 
ment. . 
. . . . It should stimulate citizens everywhere to see that city charters 
are amended so as to make such interferences with good health administration 
impossible in their own communities. 


The health of a community depends in a large degree upon the 
efficiency of its health department, and health-department effi- 
ciency depends largely upon the employment of whole-time person- 
nel. In 1917, only 140 cities having a population of 10,000 or over 
employed health officers on a whole-time basis. In 1927, there were 
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346 such cities. While there are 2,850 counties in the United States 
wholly or in part rural, only 337 of them on January 1, 1927, had 
health departments with a whole-time physician in charge. By 
January 1, 1928, there were 414—an increase over the previous 
year of 77. This development was due largely to fresh interest in 
public health work caused by the Mississippi River flood. 

In the field of mental hygiene, significant progress appears to 
have been made. Work with unadjusted college students begun in 
1926 was continued. An experiment at one of the leading univer- 
sities of the country was enlarged; and, at the end of the year, five 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers were being employed. 
Approximately fourteen colleges and universities, together with a 
number of preparatory schools and military academies, have 
availed themselves of the services of psychiatrists on a part-time or 
whole-time basis to assist in solving student maladjustments. There 
has been a marked increase of interest in the psychopathology of 
crime; and at the annual meeting of the National Crime Commis- 
sion in Washington, November, 1927, an entire session was devoted 
to a discussion of this subject. It was urged that laws be passed 
in various states providing for the mandatory psychiatric examina- 
tion of prisoners charged with certain offenses. Attention was also 
given to the subject at the June, 1927, meeting of the American 
Psychiatric Association. Psychiatrists and clergymen held several 
conferences during the year to ascertain if or where religion and 
mental hygiene might meet on common ground. A subcommittee 
on religious healing was created by the New York Academy of 
Medicine, which has engaged a competent worker to study this 
subject. Apparently, a large number of persons have been seeking 
aid from persons practicing this type of healing. The demand for 
psychiatrists and psychiatric social workers in 1927 exceeded the 
supply. Efforts were made, however, to recruit physicians for psy- 
chiatry through the use of fellowships provided by the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund. The number of psy- 
chiatric social workers was increasing. 

In the field of venereal-disease control and social hygiene, 
during the fiscal year ending June, 1927, approximately 364,000 
cases of venereal diseases were reported to state departments of 
health—a decrease of about 14,000 since 1926. There was an in- 
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crease from 416 to 425 in the number of clinics reporting; data on 
the number of physicians is not available. Of particular importance 
was the study of the prevalence of the venereal diseases made by 
the Public Health Service and the American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation in some fifteen or more communities. If repeated at inter- 
vals of one or two years, the figures thus made available will pro- 
vide the basis for a reliable index of progress in the control of these 
diseases. The Amercian Social Hygiene Association reported a 
greater demand for assistance in educational work than it was able 
to supply. 

In the prevention and cure of tuberculosis, the National Tu- 
berculosis Association took a wise step in the inauguration of a 
country-wide campaign for early diagnosis. The use of motion pic- 
tures, billboard advertising, posters, printed matter, and lectures 
was planned. 

While nothing remarkable has happened during the year in the 
control of cancer, heart disease, and blindness, encouraging work 
appears to have been done by the national organizations giving spe- 
cial attention to these fields. 

Public health measures were advanced during the year by the 
aid of several of the foundations. The Commonwealth Fund as- 
sisted health demonstrations in rural districts and made appropria- 
tions toward the development of efficient rural hospitals. It brought 
to a close a five-year demonstration in the field of child guidance, 
conducted so successfully as to result in the establishment of com- 
munity clinics in seven cities. The Milbank Memorial Fund fin- 
ished its first five-year period of a demonstration in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, showing that a complete and efficient program 
of health activities may be carried on in a rural community at mod- 
erate cost. Some forty civic agencies have invited the Milbank 
Fund to continue the demonstration. The Rockefeller Foundation 
distributed during the year over $11,000,000 to twenty different 
projects in the field of public health and medicine, a majority of 
them being carried on in the United States. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE 


Among the many thousands of persons engaged in the private 
practice of medicine in the United States, a high degree of speciali- 
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zation is to be found; yet private medicine, generally speaking, has 
not become organized. During the past ten to fifteen years, signi- 
ficant steps have been taken in the establishment of various types 
of group clinics—agencies which bring together at a single center 
general practitioners, various specialists, and scientific equipment 
for the diagnosis and treatment of difficult and obscure cases—but 
no notable progress in 1927 was made in the development of such 
agencies, 

There were a larger number of physicians in the United States 
in 1927 than ever before—a total of 149,500, representing a gain of 
2,500 over 1925. The number of medical-school graduates in 
1927—4,035—was greater than in any year since 1910, when there 
were many more medical colleges than at present. There were 
about 18,900 graduates from nursing schools, an increase of 3,400 
over 1917. 

HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 

In both the private practice of medicine and public health 
work, hospitals and clinics have become increasingly important. 
There has been a marked increase in their number during recent 
years. During the past twenty years, the number of hospitals has 
increased more rapidly than the number of physicians and the 
general population, and the number of clinics more rapidly than 
hospitals. 

Within the walls of the modern hospital may be found an 
amount of scientific equipment and a degree of specialization and 
organization not available in the offices of most private practition- 
ers. In 1927, there were 6,778 hospitals in the country with 845,- 
494 beds—an increase of 84 hospitals and 13,599 beds over 1926. 

While most clinics are operated on a charitable basis, they too 
provide better facilities for scientific practice than are found in the 
offices of many individual practitioners. There was compiled in 
1927, for the first time in many years, a reliable list of clinics. It 
showed a total of over 5,700. At the beginning of the century there 
were only roo. 


BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


No achievements comparable to the discovery of insulin and 
the development of diphtheria antitoxin were made in the field of 
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biological research during the year. Some twenty-five discoveries, 
however, have been listed by “Science Service,” the most important 
of which may be briefly reviewed. While some of these discoveries 
are to be credited to European scientists, they are of significance, 
of course, to the practice of medicine in the United States. Thy- 
roxin, the hormone of the thyroid gland, was made synthetically 
at University College, London, by C. R. Harington and George 
Barger. This work, in the opinion of the Public Health Service, 
undoubtedly represents a great fundamental contribution to medi- 
cine. J. J. Abel of the Johns Hopkins University prepared crystal- 
line insulin which appears to be a pure hormone necessary for the 
maintenance of normal sugar metabolism. A discovery of unques- 
tionable practical value is the treatment of pernicious anemia with 
liver extract, announced by George R. Minot, William P. Murphy, 
and E. J. Cohn. Ergosterol was declared, by a number of investi- 
gators working independently, to be the active and essential sub- 
stance in the antirachitic vitamin. While, according to the United 
States Public Health Service, it has not been established whether 
ergosterol is the active substance or whether an impurity in ergo- 
sterol is responsible for the effect, these researches can be considered 
as constituting an outstanding contribution during the year. Flor- 
ence B. Seibert, of the University of Chicago, produced an active 
protein in crystalline form which represents a step toward the 
solution of the actual chemical nature of tuberculin. The 1927 
Nobel prize for medicine was awarded to Julius Wagner-Jauregg, 
of Vienna, for his treatment of paresis by inoculation with malaria. 


RESEARCH IN MEDICAL ECONOMICS 


During the year, three separate commissions or committees 
were conducting careful, intensive studies in the field of medical or- 
ganization. 

A preliminary report of the Commission on Medical Education 
was issued early in 1927. This organization is seeking to secure a 
picture of the demands for medical services and of the actual health 
needs of the population, in order that a type of medical education 
may be developed for the future which will more efficiently meet 
these demands and needs. The trend of the population toward ur- 
ban centers, the development of transportation, the success of pub- 
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lic health agencies in the control of communicable diseases, the ex- 
pansion of hospitals and clinics, the improvement of living condi- 
tions and general sanitation, are a few of the influences bringing 
about a change in the nature of medical practice, which the Com- 
mission is considering. 

The Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools has under- 
taken a study of “ways and means of insuring an ample supply of 
nursing service, of whatever type and quality is needed for ade- 
quate care of the patient, at a price within his reach.” During 1927, 
the Committee gave most of its attention to an investigation of the 
demand for nurses and the existing supply. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, organized in 
May, 1927, brought together for the first time representatives of 
private practice, public health, economics, and the general public. 
While the work is conçerned primarily with the cost of medical 
service, there are several related problems. The demand for medi- 
cal services and their supply and distribution are of fundamental 
importance. The major problem deals not only with the cost to 
the family of medical services but also with the return accruing to 
the physician and other agents furnishing such service. A third and 
final main division of studies consists of an analysis of specially 
organized facilities for medical care now serving particular groups 
of the population. It is this Committee which must face the ulti- 
mate problem: How can general practitioners and specialists, 
laboratory services, and various types of therapy requiring expen- 
sive equipment be most effectively organized into unit services; 
and how can unit services, both private and public, be best co- 
ordinated into a well-balanced program of preventive and curative 
medicine? 


At the beginning of 1927 there were six clearly defined mani- 
festations of maladjustment in the field of medicine: the inade- 
quacy of personal and financial support among official health agen- 
cies; the shortage and inaccessibility of personnel and equipment in 
private practice; the inability of the people to pay the cost of medi- 
cal service; the extensive employment of inferior types of treat- 
ment; the unfairness to the private physician of the present system 
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of charges; and the insufficiency of interest among private prac- 
titioners in preventive medicine. 

While, during the preceding decade or two, a number of signifi- 
cant attempts were made to remedy these maladjustments and pro- 
vide more adequate medical service, both preventive and curative 
at a reasonable cost, no experiments of note were made to this end 
during the year. The hopeful aspect of the situation is that there 
has been an increasing amount of discussion of these maladjust- 
ments. There may be a few influences now at work seeking to bring 
about the adoption of compulsory health insurance or other meas- 
ures'that might be considered radical. It is believed, however, that 
an intelligent, progressive attitude will prevail and that the inves- 
tigations inaugurated and continued in 1927 will result in steady 
progress toward a more efficient and economic organization of 
medicine in the United States. 


COMMUNICATION 


E. W. BURGESS 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Transportation, inasmuch as it promotes social contacts, will be considered, for 
the purposes of this article, as falling under the devices of communication. Modern 
society is being formed through communication; therefore changes in the facilities 
and in the use of the means of communication should afford indices of social change. 
The figures for the last twenty-five years for the United States on the growth in the 
facilities of railroads, electric railways, automobiles, aviation, land telegraph and 
ocean cable, the telephone, the radio, books and pamphlets, newspapers and periodi- 
cals are compared with population increase. Since the United States has led all other 
countries of the world in the popular utilization of these different instruments of 
communication, the conclusion may be drawn that the tempo of social change is 
greater here than elsewhere. There are, however, wide differences within the United 
States in the use of the agencies of communication. This suggests the value of a 
study of the incidence of modern civilization correlated with the increase in the 
number and use of the devices of communication. 


The first quarter of the twentieth century is marked by the 
rapid extension of new devices of transportation and communica- 
tion. Transportation, although not, strictly speaking, communica- 
tion, promotes social contacts both by accelerating movement and 
by determining the distribution of population. The different types 
of transportation will, therefore, in this paper be considered as de- 
vices of communication. The older instruments of communication 
and transportation, as the railroad, the telegraph, and the news- 
paper, still remain as the basic techniques of our modern great so- 
ciety. But the telephone, the automobile, the motion picture, the 
radio, and the aeroplane, all relatively recent inventions, appear as 
innovating factors in current social change. 

Our interest in a survey of these different devices of communi- 
tation is to determine how far their development and use may be 
correlated with the nature and rapidity of social change. What is 
the significance of the increase in the number of passengers on 
railroads, electric interurban lines, and street railways? What 
point is there in finding out that the number of telephone calls, 
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newspaper readers, and automobile owners are growing faster than 
the population? 

This comparison is significant because modern social organiza- 
tion is formed and reformed by its means of communication. 
Changes in communication may therefore afford indexes of wider 
and more complicated changes taking place in society. 

The railroad is and undoubtedly will long remain, the primary 
mode of long-distance transportation in the United States. A map 
of the network of railroad lines in this country gives at the same 
time a graphic if crude picture of the massing and scattering of pop- 
ulation in metropolitan centers, in smaller cities, in towns, in vil- 
lages, and in the open country. In like manner the internal busi- 
ness and residential organization of our cities may be represented 
- in rough outline by the general pattern of their interurban, subur- 
ban, and street-car systems. 

In 1924 the United States had 250,156 of the 712,523 miles of 
railway in the world, although its area was only 6.5 per cent of the 
earth’s surface and its population 7.2 per cent of the estimated pop- 
ulation of the globe. Yet the peak of railway building has long 
been passed in this country. Although from 1850 to 1875 the op- 
erated mileage of American railroads increased eightfold and be- 
tween 1875 and 1900 almost three times, the increase between 
1g00 and 1925 was only 29.0 per cent as against a population 
growth of 51.8 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried by steam railroads rose from 
576,831,251 in 1900 to 1,269,912,881, its highest point, in 1920, 
and has since steadily declined, except for a slight upward spurt in 
1923, to only 841,463,000° passengers in 1927, as seen in Table I. 

The most revealing comparison is, however, the number of 
passengers carried per capita, which rose from 7.5 in 1900 to 11.9 
in 1920, only to fall to 7.1 by 1927. l 

But with this absolute as well as relative loss in passengers 
carried went a significant and, in general, upward trend in the av- 
erage length of journey per passenger, which increased from 27.8 
miles in 1900 to 40.79 miles in 1926, with a slight recession in 1927 

* Estimate based on 829,845,322 passengers carried by Class I steam railways, 


which in 1926 were 98.6 per cent of all passengers on all steam railways. Data sup- 
plied by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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to 40.55, according to the preliminary figures of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The longer rides by railways, taken in 
conjunction with the declining number of passengers, probably 


TABLE I 


PASSENGERS CARRIED FOR ALL STEAM RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1900-1927, CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF PASSENGERS, NUMBER OF 
PASSENGERS PER CAPITA, AND LENGTH OF AVERAGE JOURNEY PER 








PASSENGER* 
PASSENGERS CARRIED 
AVERAGE JOURNEY 
YEAR IN MILES PER 
PASSENGER 
Number Per Capita 
T9008 siecle thes 576,831,251 7.5 27.80 
IJOL nitens 607,278,121 7.8 28.58 
TQO2s ae 649,878,505 8.1 30.30 
OOF. 8 caviaa yey 694, 891,535 8.5 30.10 
WQ04 sp tease es ce 715,419,682 8.6 30. 64 
IQOG hes ett eeeen 738,834,667 8.7 32.21 
Eala PREE 797,946,116 9.2 31.54 
Toese aayi 873,905,133 9.9 31.72 
LOS S 890,009,574 9.9 32.86 
hielos ENERE ETA TT 891,472,425 9.8 32.85 
TOQIOr ke Pa 971,683,199 10.5 33. 50 
LOL E ARTE OE 997,409,882 10.6 33.48 
p Le a E E I1,004,081,346 10.5 33.18 
LOZ EEEE I1,043,603,005 10.8 33-31 
TOU Ss hen seca: 1,063, 248,850 10.8 33.25 
IQIS racea iins 985,676,117 9.9 32.95 
IQIG ec sewacees 1,048,986, 826 10.4 33.58 
EEE ty AAE fev bes toe I, 109,943,226 10.8 36.13 
TODS? densi h ences 1,122,962, 887 10.8 38.48 
EOE EE I, 211,021,934 II.5 38.68 
TOZO o tee d's I,269,912,88r II.9 37.30 
TOZ riore ase 1,061,130, 762 9.7 35.53 
TQ2 20 bcs een whe 989 , 509,000 9.0 36.19 
IQ2 3 scars eadi iiaa 1,008, 537,863 9.0 37-97 
TOZA ia ieni eina 950,459,378 8.3 38.26 
TOAS uaa en Mga es 901,963, 145 7.8 40.19 
O20. obory mpera 874,582,732 7.4 40.79 
LOZ erao e 841,463,000 7.1 40.55 





* Data of Interstate Commerce Commission. 





shows that other means of transportation were being utilized for 
the shorter rides, as the electric railroad, the motor bus, and the 
automobile. Indeed, the number of passengers per capita conveyed 
by electric railways doubled between 1902 to 1926, or from 60.1 to 
121.4, with no indications of having yet reached its peak. 

More significant for social change in the period 1920-27 than 
the fall in railroad transportation and the rise of interurban and 
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a 


street-car traffic is the phenomenal growth in the rise of the auto- 


mobile, as shown in Table II. 


The significance of this striking growth is that the donnie 
more than any other device of transportation, has made for the 


TABLE II 


REGISTRATION OF PASSENGER CARS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1920-27, THEIR NUMBER PER 1,000 INHABITANTS 


PASSENGER CARS REGISTERED 


Number 





8,000 
14,800 
23,000 
32,920 
54,590 
77,400 

105,900 
` 140,300 

194,400 

305,950 

458, 500 

619, 500 

902,600 
I „194,262 
1,625,739 
2,309,666 
3,297,996 
4,657,340 
5,621,617 
6,771,074 
8,225,859 
9,346,195 
10,864,128 
13,479,608 
15,460,649 
17,512,638 
19,237,171 
20,230,429 


Number per 1,000 


Persons 
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freedom of movement of the family and the individual. This mo- 
bility, however, is rapidly changing the social life of all communi- 
ties, large and small. Thirty years ago rural and village contacts 
took place within the radius of the buggy ride; now they have been 
extended to the limits of the automobile. The primacy of the Unit- 
ed States in automobile use may be inferred from the fact that, 
on January 1, 1927, according to statistics from the United States 
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Department of Commerce, of the 27,650,267 automobiles and mo- 
tor trucks reported to be in use in the world, 22,137,334 were reg- 
istered in this country; Great Britain was second, with 1,023,651 
reported. It is apparent from a comparison of the number of 
registered automobiles for other countries that the changes follow- 
ing upon motor transportation are more extensive for the United 
States than anywhere else in the world. 

Within the United States great differences in the distribution 
of automobiles exist. If only the extremes are taken, there was reg- 
istered in 1927 one passenger car for every three to four inhabi- 
tants in California, Nevada, Iowa, and Florida, while for Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and South Carolina there was registered only 
one car for every ten to twelve inhabitants. 

Aviation caught and held public attention during 1927 because 
of a series of spectacular transoceanic airplane flights. Its solid 
achievements for the year ending June 30, 1927, are thus stated by 
Mr. W. P. MacCracken, Jr., assistant secretary of commerce for 
aeronautics: 


The outstanding achievements in civil aeronautics for the year include the 
inauguration of scheduled commercial service over routes totaling 2,429 miles; 
the contracting by the Post-Office Department of all postal operations between 
New York and San Francisco at prices varying from 50 to 75 per cent below 
the maximum allowed by the air mail contract law; the consummation of a 
contract between the American Railway Express Company and a group of 4 air 
transport operators providing for aerial express service on 5 routes totaling 
4,459 miles; an increase in air mail poundage of 8o per cent; the establishment 
of more than roo airports; the holding of the first all-American aircraft display 
at Bolling Field, climaxed by the remarkable flight of Charles A. Lindbergh 
from New York to Paris, which was the first of a series of successful trans- 
oceanic flights by American civilian pilots using commercial aircraft and en- 
gines designed and built in the United States. 

Statistics are now available showing the number of aircraft manufactured 
during the fiscal year, but the production for the last six months of the period 
exceeded the total production for the preceding calendar year. 

On June 30, 1927, air-transport operators were serving 66 cities, with a 
total population of 20,038,075 and a total mileage of 8,396. 

While the majority of the air-mail contractors sustained financial losses 
as a result of their operations for the entire fiscal year, during the last three 
months of the period the majority of them were making expenses, and several 
of them showed satisfactory profits. Aerial operations showed an increase both 
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in number and volume of business. Most important is the fact that these en- 
terprises are rapidly developing into profitable organizations with better equip- 
ment and more adequate airport facilities.” 

What the ultimate effects of aviation upon changes in social 
organization will be are as yet matters of speculation rather than 
of prediction upon the basis of observed trends. 

The railroad, the interurban, the street car, the automobile, 
and the aeroplane are all means of rapid transportation. Their sig- 
nificance for communication is at once appreciated if a comparison 
is made with the ox-team, the horse and buggy, and the stage- 
coach. But the invention of the telegraph introduced a series of 
actual changes in the means of communication itself. 


TABLE III 
NUMBER or LAND TELEGRAPH AND OCEAN CABLE MESSAGES, 1902-22* 





NUMBER or MESSAGES 


YEAR : 
Land Ocean Combined 
JOZ, uay 90,834,789 820,498 91,655,287 
IQI 2 En 103,536,418 5,841,280 109,377,698 
L022) diet ds IBI, 518,774 9,602,559 IQI, 121,333 


* Statistical Abstract of the United States (1926), p. 353. 


The invention of the telegraph led to the reorganization of eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political society upon the basis of the practi- . 
cally instantaneous transmission of news. With the establishment 
and development of the ocean-cable telegraph systems, the daily 
newspaper brought its increased circle of readers into the realm of 
world-events. The motion picture and the radio, with their rapid 
growth in recent years, have given the public a sense of intimate 
and realistic participation in national and even world-affairs that 
had previously been remote or unknown. 

Statistics on the number of messages by land telegraph and by 
ocean cable are given in Table III for the years 1902-22. The data 
for 1927 are not yet available. 

From the table it is apparent at a glance that in twenty years 
land telegraph messages doubled and ocean cables increased eleven 
fold, while the population of the United States between 1902 and 

* Fifteenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce (1927), pp. xI-xli. 
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1922 increased only 38.4 per cent. Between 1907 and 1922 mes- 
sages by wireless telegraph systems increased fifteen times, or from 
154,617 to 2,365,109.° 

While the telegraph has become the indispensable agency of 
public communication, the telephone performs the rôle of facili- 
tating personal intercommunication. The telephone call has be- 
come an essential part of the life of the person, not only in social 
relations, but also in business transactions, both in rural and urban 
communities. Despite the rapid increase in number of telephones 
and telephone calls, there is some indication that the future in- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER AND RATES OF TELEPHONES AND TELEPHONE CALLS, 1890-1927* 











TELEPHONES TELEPHONE CALLS 
YEAR 
Number | Numberner | number | Ngbo pe 
TOOD ienie ei 2,371,044 30 5 070,554,553 63.8 
TOY Aner AE 6,118,578 70 I0, 400,433,958 118.9 
TOU is eunea wi% 8,729,592 92 13,735,058, 245 142.3 
TQUP Ae ENS 11,716,520 II2 19, 809,061,085 193.9 
T022 eon aerat 14,347,395 130 21,901, 387,070 199.3 
TOZI stadia aia 18,365,000 163 26,645,000, 000 224.5 


crease in telephones and telephone calls will be at a smaller ratio 
than in the past (see Table IV). 

The number of telephone calls to telephones declined from 
2,135 in 1902 to 1,458 in 1927. This probably was a natural effect 
of the increase in number of telephones per 1,000 persons from 30 
in 1902 to 163 in 1927. 

The telephone, in its widespread popular use, is peculiarly an 
American institution. On January 1, 1926, the United States pos- 
sessed 60.96 per cent of the number of telephones in the world. In 
1925 the number of telephone conversations in the United States 
was ten times the number in Germany or Japan, twenty times the 
number in Great Britain and North Ireland, and nearly thirty 
times the number in France. Like the automobile, the telephone is 
another instrument of personal mobility, but in the field of long- 
distance conversation rather than of physical movement. 


® Ibid., p. 351. 
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The most significant event in the transmission of communica- 
tion by the human voice occurred in wireless telephony across the 
Atlantic. Radiophone communication was formally established 
between New York and London on January 7, 1927. This conver- 
sation over 3,000 miles of water and 500 miles of land marked the 
culmination of three years of intensive experimentation. Other 
wireless telephone contacts during the year took place between 
London and Chicago, London and San Francisco, Paris and New 
York, Berlin and Buenos Aires. Two factors still prevent the gen- 
eral public use of the radiophone: the high cost of calls and the 
absence of privacy in reception. 

The radio, the most recent of the major instruments of commu- 
nication, has had a phenomenal growth, as shown by the following 
estimated figures: 


TABLE V 
ESTIMATED NUMBER or Homes EQUIPPED WITH RADIO SETS, 1921~27* 
As of December 3r Number of Homes with Sets 
MQ2T oc Pew” le Oe An? Be Se a 60,000 
1922 . ‘ A ‘ i - + 1,500,000 
1023 . Me Vie 4s ‘ x : . 3,000,000 
19024. . oo : ‘ 3 . 4,000,000 
1925 . : g ueis ‘ ; . 5,000,000 
1926 . : . . š š ; . 6,500,000 
1927. . ey. ©...» 7,500,000 


These estimates give a realization of the past and some indica- 
tion of the probable future rapid growth of the radio. The only reli- 
able statistics available are those for rural homes for 1925. The 
census then taken showed only 284,008 farms, or 4.5 per cent of the 
total farms in the country, with radio outfits. The percentage of 
farm homes with radio varied widely, or from 11.9 per cent in the 
New England states to 0.6 per cent in the east south-central states.* 

The rôle of the radio in social life was discounted in an article 
appearing in 1927 in the American Journal of Sociology by M. D. 
Beuick, entitled “Limited Social Effects of Radio Broadcasting.” 
The radio, he believes, will have no more revolutionary effects than 
the phonograph upon our social institutions. But it undoubtedly 

* Statistical Abstract of the United States (1926), p. 399. 

5 American Journal of Sociology, XXXII (January, 1927), 615-22, 
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will have a greater future than the phonograph, if for no other rea- 
son than the fact that the radio does not transmit “dead” material 
as does the phonograph, but present and “living” events. The 
point that the radio transmits news and not merely entertainment 
should be kept in mind in any forecast of its future influence. How 
the radio will modify all our institutions, the family, the school, the 
church, politics, is already a subject of serious discussion and some 
experiment, and deserves study. Mention should also be made of 
the progress during 1927 of television and the possibilities opening 
up of combining long-distance hearing and seeing. 


TABLE VI 
PUBLICATION OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 1909-25 





Corres oF BOOKS AND PAMPRLETS 








YEAR 
Number Per Capita 
IQ0Q...- eee eee eee 161,361, 844 1.8 
TQTA EEE 175,166,698 1.9 
TQIO:. iss paek 252,008,816 2.4 
TOZET e Irta cine 325,950,620 3.0 
1Q23 E E ose 359,391,018 3.2 
TQ25in +o Gate: 433, 211, 253 3.8 


The census reports on printing and publishing give statistics 
showing the growth of the circulation of books, pamphlets, news- 
papers, and periodicals. For the period from 1909 to 1925 the ag- 
gregate number of copies of books and pamphlets published is 
shown in Table VI. . 

Tn the sixteen-year period covered by this comparison the out- 
put of books per capita has been more than doubled, or from 1.8 
to 3.8 copies. 

The statistics on the publication of newspapers and periodicals 
offer the most significant comparisons which reveal the trend of 
changes taking place in our social life. The gains and losses in cir- 
culation of the different types of papers and periodicals undoubt- 
edly reflect current changes in social organization (see Table VII). 

It is estimated that during 1899—25 the population of the Unit- 
ed States increased from 74,318,000 to 115,378,000, or 55.4 per 
cent. The weekly papers, which during the entire period have had 
the largest circulation per issue of any type of newspaper, gained 
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only 48.4 per cent, falling behind the increase in population. Rela- 
tively, moreover, the weekly paper, which prints local news, has 
lost heavily in comparison with the daily and Sunday papers. The 
latter, stressing regional, national, and world news, and represent- 
ing metropolitan interests, have made rapid strides forward. The 
daily papers, with their special features, have gained 151.8 per cent 
in circulation, while the Sunday newspaper, with its emphasis upon 
manners and entertainment, doubled by 1925 the number of copies 
issued in 1904. Since r914, while weekly papers have remained 
stationary in copies published, there has occurred a sharp decrease 


























TABLE VII 

CIRCULATION IN MILLIONS oF Corres PER ISSUE or NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

Type 1899 | 1904 | 1909 | 1914 | rọrọ | 1921 | 1923 | 1025 
Dalys siers Baca. 15.1*| 19.6 | 24.2 | 28.8 | 33.0 | 32.3 | 35.7 | 38.0 
Sundays sro s eA aen anoen 12.2 | 13-3 | 16.5 | 19.4] 20.9 | 24.5 | 25.6 
Triweekly.............. 0.2] 0.3] 03] 05] 05] 05] 04] 0.4 
Semiweekly............. 2.8 | 2.9} 2.3] 2.5] 2.0] 1.5] 2.0] 1.9 
Weekly................. 34:2") 36.2 | 40.8 | 50.3 | 51.9 | 43.5 | 47.9 | 50.8 
Monthly................ 37.9 | 64.3 | 63.3 | 79.2 | 91.7 | 83.5 | 91.7 |Irr.9 
Quarterly... osann 2.000, II.I | II.7 | 16.1 | 18.9 | 18.9 | 21.7 | 22.2 | 22.8 
AH other.............4. S5| 2.91 4.1] 89| 51| 7.0] 7.6} 8.5 





* In 1899, statistics on Sunday newspapers were included in the figures for daily and weekly papers 
and not given separately. 


of 22.1 per cent in the circulation of semiweeklies, and of 27.1 per 
cent in the circulation of triweeklies. Quarterly journals, appealing 
in the main to specialized interest groups, doubled in circulation 
between 1899 and 1925, keeping well ahead of the population in- 
crease. The monthly magazines, with their national advertising, 
scored the largest gain with an increase of 195.4 per cent. The 
magazines issued in 1925 (111,875,957) are almost sufficient to 
provide a copy each month for every man, woman, and child in the 
United States (estimated population, 115,378,000). Between 1914 
and. 1925, however, while the population increased 17.8 per cent, 
the publication of weekly papers remained stationary; daily pa- 
pers gained 32.2 per cent; monthly magazines, 41.3 per cent; 
and Sunday papers, 55.5 per cent. It is interesting to note that the 
number of daily papers (2,226 in 1899) reached their high point in 
1909 (2,600) and declined to 2,280 in 1925. 

` A graphic representation of the differential increase in the fa- 
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cilities and use of certain of the different devices of communica- 
tion is afforded by Chart I. 
CHART I 


Rates OF INCREASE oF DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION, OR THEIR 
USE, IN UNITED STATES, 1899-1927 
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The changes in the number or use of the different instruments 
of transportation and communication may be gauged with refer- 
ence to the line of population increase. The line representing use 
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of railroad transportation remains closest to the trend of popula- 
tion, beginning below it, rising above it, and then sinking under - 
it. The line of daily newspaper publication rises sharply above the 
line of population growth. For telephones, automobiles, and radio, 
the increase in number of units has been taken as roughly indica- 
tive of increase in their use. The lines of automobile and radio in- 
crease are most marked in comparison with population growth. 
The fact that the line of automobile development begins with 1906 
does not mean the absence of automobiles before that date, but 
rather too small a number to be satisfactorily included. 

This survey of the relation of communication to social change 
is only an introductory study. The main point stressed has been 
the rapidity of the growth of the facilities and use of the different 
devices of transportation and communication. The United States 
has led all the other countries in the world in their popular utiliza- 
tion. The assumption may, therefore, be made that the tempo of 
social change is greater in this country than elsewhere, and that 
social trends in American life reveal the forces creating the society 
of the future. 

This interrelation of communication and social organization 
has only been suggested in this paper. If, as John Dewey states, 
society “may fairly be said to exist in, communication,” any 
changes in the means of communication should have tremendous 
effects upon the social order. That is, in fact, what is found. The 
railroad, for decades, has been an essential factor in massing peo- 
ple in industrial cities and in creating the conditions favorable for 
the development of urban culture. But the agricultural regions 
until recently remained almost unaffected by these social changes 
and preserved the inherited social order in isolated kinship com- 
munities. 

But the automobile, by increasing the radius of movement, has, 
in conjunction with other factors, disrupted the traditional pattern 
of rural life and is drawing the farmer within the circle of partici- 
pation in modern civilization. As a student of rural life observes, 
“Since 1900 rural lifé has been revolutionized more radically by 
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the rural free delivery, the telephone, the automobile, good roads, 
and the radio than in all the previous history of agriculture.” 

But the process of civilization, now as always mediated by the 
prevailing modes of transportation and communication, does not 
operate uniformly for all countries of the world, nor for all regions 
within the United States, in undermining traditional society and in 
molding a modern social order. It follows, then, that it should be 
possible to measure for any country, region, or community, not 
only the rapidity of social change, but the process of civilization 
and the resulting stage of social organization, by the construction 
of an index number of communication which would give due weight 
to its different techniques. 


° Dwight Sanderson, “The Relation of the Farmer to Rural and Urban Groups,” 
Proceedings of the American Sociological Society, XXII (1928), 98. 
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ABSTRACT 


The year witnessed extension of activities, but few new forms or new organiza- 
tions. Studies were chiefly devoted to self-appraisal and to questioning of aims and 
purposes. Modern pedagogical methods received more extensive application in the 
group organizing agencies, and “character building” was questioned in the light of 
recent studies. City and regional planning has become very extensive and is the dom- 
inant note in the provision of many municipal facilities, especially parks and play- 
grounds. Studies showed developments in a few specific fields: a growth in the 
number and bureaucracy of community centers; need of economic opportunities and 
recreational activities for young people in rural communities; beneficial results of 
prohibition reported by the settlements; continued growth in community chests but 
less rapid growth of amounts raised. 


“Extension of activities, rather than the initiation of new forms 
and re-examination of purposes”—in phrases of some such import 
can the development of the year 1927 best be summed up. It was 
a period in which a very few significant studies appeared, but they 
were of the nature of self-appraisals by the leaders in the groups 
involved. Few or no large organizations were started, and partly 
perhaps for that reason the attitudes expressed by leaders private- 
ly, in conferences and in publications, were slightly but noticeably 
less doctrinaire. Indications were reported by at least two direc- 
tors of research in the field of group organizations that the year 
witnessed a study of methods, aims, and programs by group leaders 
in the light of recent developments in psychology and especially 
the scientific research into what has been called character building. 
This questioning on the part of the leaders of group work was ap- 
parently much more than a continuation of the trend in this direc- 
tion in previous years; its acceleration amounted to a phenomenon 
of the year. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


In that field of social endeavor covering the local district or 
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community no new forms of organization were developed; in fact 
there appeared to be comparatively less interest in organization as 
such and more interest in processes and meanings. 

1. Settlements.—The National Federation of Settlements re- 
ports “no striking changes,” but a continued interest in the lot of 
people in congested and less favored districts as their welfare re- 
lates to the effects of prohibition. A study made by the settlements 
(written by Mrs. Bruére and published by Harper) indicates that 
people are better fed and clothed despite rather serious unemploy- 
ment. There are no careful studies to substantiate it, but there is 
a “consciousness” among settlement workers that the “old type of 
gang” is much less in evidence than formerly. It is a fact that the 
work of the settlements has been more largely devoted to the cul- 
«tural activities, such as music, the arts, and dramatics. 

2. Community centers-—-A study of community centers in 
public schools, suggested, arranged, and formulated by the Na- 
tional Community Center Association, appeared under the title 
The Community Use of Schools.* The Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior ‘sent 6,353 questionnaires to school 
principals, and replies were received to 2,729. The Association re- 
ceived information from 43 state university extension divisions, 49 
state departments of public instruction, and 55 boards of educa- 
tion and recreation commissions. 

It was revealed that 32 states and the District of Columbia 
have laws providing for the community use of school buildings. A 
general and steady increase in school centers is indicated, 55 per 
cent increase in the number of centers in cities of over 5,000 in the 
period from 1919 to 1924. 

Control over 1,569 centers in 722 places reported upon rests in 
61 per cent of the cases with boards of education, in 12 per cent 
with official recreation commissions; in 16 per cent the control is 
shared with private agencies; and in 11 per cent the control is in 
private organizations. In cities of over 5,000 population there is a 
greater proportion with municipal control; there is also a trend to- 
ward more control by official boards than in smaller communities. 
In 41 per cent of the cases the leaders are paid; in 42 per cent lead- 


* By Eleanor T, Glueck (Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins Co., 1927). 
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ership is voluntary; in the remaining cases there are both paid and 
voluntary leaders. Taxes support 41 per cent of the centers; pri- 
vate funds, 21 per cent; and the remainder are suported in both 
ways. Three is the number of types of activities supported by the 
modal number of centers, and the activities, in order of the fre- 
quency in which they are found, are: athletics in 70 per cent of the 
cases; clubs in 50 per cent; entertainments, in 45 per cent; social 
meetings, in 44 per cent; lectures, 27 per cent; social occasions, 27 
per cent; civic occasions, 23 per cent; dancing, 21 per cent; night 
schools, 18 per cent; co-operative activities, 13 per cent; quiet 
games, 12 per cent. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS OF RURAL YOUNG PEOPLE 


A study was published by the University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture (Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bulle- 
tin 110), by E. L. Morgan and Henry J. Burt, of the community 
relations of young people in four typical trade-area rural communi- 
ties in the state of Missouri. The attitudes found among farmers, 
townspeople, business men, young people, and others were predom- 
inantly those of good will; there was some indifference and a neg- 
ligible degree of ill will. Significant findings as summarized by the 
authors appear as follows: 

1. Young people express a greater number of recreational-ac- 
tivity wishes (56 per cent) than any other kind, while the commu- . 
nities are providing a smaller number of recreational organizations 
(7 per cent) than any other type. _ 

2. Young people express a smaller number of religious-activi- 
ty wishes (3 per cent) than any other type, while the communities 
are providing a greater number of religious organizations (66 per 
cent) than any other type. 

3. The conflict of the old and the new is evident in this study. 
The most numerous class of old people (the farmer group) ex- 
presses the most friendly attitude toward the church and the least 
friendly attitude toward play and recreation for young people. On 
the other hand, the young people express the least appreciation for 
the church and the greatest appreciation for play and recreation 
for young people. 
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4. The type of organization toward which young people ex- 
press the fewest activity wishes (religious) is increasing in mem- 
bership, while the type toward which they express the greatest 
number of activity wishes (recreational) is decreasing in member- 
ship. 

5. Experience of village young people and country young peo- 
ple with environment other than their own tends to break down the 
preference for their own environment, but the tendency for country 
young people with village experience to prefer the village is strong- 
er than the tendency of village young people with country experi- 
ence to prefer the country. 

6. The most frequent reasons why young people leave the rural 
communities are economic., 

7. Assuming these findings to be fairly typical for the state, it 
would appear that the rural communities of Missouri must provide 
increased economic opportunities if they wish to check the migra- 
tion of their young people, and must provide, above all, more nu- 
merous opportunities for recreational activities in order to satisfy 
the most generally expressed needs of the young people who re- 
main. 


CITY-WIDE FEDERATIONS OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


The movement toward co-ordination of social agencies has 
steadily continued, as has also the conflict between those who em- 
phasize joint financing as the central idea in bringing together 
organizations (the “community chest” or “financial federation” 
group) and the less numerous advocates of slower and integrative 
effort toward mutual understanding (the “council of agencies” 
group), who would let joint financing develop pari passu with other 
forms of co-operation. During the year the organized effort to unite 
the 1,400 and more social agencies in New York City seems to have 
taken its place in the column of the latter group. 

A change in name of the national organization of professional 
co-ordinators from “Association for Community Organization” to 
“Association of Community Chests and Councils” is in line with 
the general trend to clarify purposes. That association regards as 
the two outstanding developments of the year (1) “the quite gen- 
eral recognition of a greater responsibility for an adequate financ- 
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ing of social work programs and a consequent increase in the 
amount of money raised by the chests; and (2) a thoroughgoing 
research project to discover and establish a system of registering 
statistics of social service accurately.” 

Since 1922 the number of cities having community chests has 
increased rather steadily from 49 to 297, and the approximate to- 
tal amount raised by these chests has increased, sharply at first and 
more slowly in the last three years, from $23,656,000 to $63,397,- 
ooo. The rate of increase for the amount raised is thus about half 
the rate for the increase in number of cities. In 1926 the cities hav- 
ing chests numbered 251 and the amount raised was $62,922,000. 

Toward the close of the year the research project spoken of 
was agreed upon as a joint effort of the Association and a commit- 
tee representing certain of the social science departments of the 
University of Chicago, each of the two groups contributing $9,000 
of the $18,000 budget and seating representatives on the joint com- 
mittee of control. This research project is a continuation of a study ` 
` made in 1924 by Raymond Clapp and of an effort in 1926 by the 
Association to gather comparable statistics covering social work in 
forty cities. The study will concern itself largely with the volume 
of work done by social agencies, reported monthly to the study 
staff, ` 

In the field of public city financing the National Institute of 
Public Administration, Bureau of Municipal Research says: “The 
most impressive advance which has come to our attention during 
this past year is the tendency to develop long-term community 
budgets through which the financing of city planning, civic centers, 
parks, playgrounds, and all other municipal developments are 
worked out in a practical fashion for a period of a decade or more. 
Programs of this sort have been prepared for Dallas, Texas, White 
Plains, New York, Detroit, Michigan, and a number of other 
places.” 

CITY PLANNING 


Within the last twenty years practically the entire city-plan- 
ning and zoning development has taken place. There are now 157 
(or more) cities of population totaling over 16,000,000 that have 
been replanned. All but fifteen states have been affected. The fol- 
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lowing table shows the sizes of the cities that have developed city 
planning: 


Number of Cities Population 
2... . .  .  . 1,000,000 and over 
Io. . ke §00,000-1,000,000 

I2 we 22 5,000- 500,000 
22 we FOO,ODO- 225,000 
Bete 2h aa Gite fee 3S 50,000- 100,000 
28 ; - g s ; ? 25,000— 50,000 
ASS aA j a at Tk e A I0,000— 25,000 
TS Ta thy a a RS g 5,000- 10,000 
G ka i Sy, A ms OR OY 2,500- 5,000 
Oy oy Ser Se OH — 2,500 


There are today 460 cities with zoning ordinances, and city- 
planning commissions exist in 390 cities, aggregating more than 
30,000,000 population; and there are state planning commissions 
developing as federations of city commissions. In July the United 
States Department of Commerce, Division of Building and Hous- 
ing, published Zoning Progress in the United States. Among other 
things, the report showed that forty-six states and the District of 
Columbia have laws permitting commissions to zone. Twenty-eight 
states used a large part or all of the “Standard State Zoning Ena- 
bling Act” issued by the department in 1924. 

Zoning laws were upheld by the United States Supreme Court 
against an effort to erect a business building in Los Angeles, and in 
New York, where it was held the authorities could exclude certain 
buildings or regulate apartment building in areas affected. 

Metropolitan and regional planning has developed rapidly, es- 
pecially around the larger cities. The New York metropolitan dis- 
trict, suggested by the Merchants’ Association of New York, was 
defined by the United States Census Bureau, which will furnish 
1930 census figures according to the new boundaries, as well as the 
1927 Census of Manufactures’ figures. Instead of being bounded 
by a line ro miles from the limits of the city and parallel to them, 
the new district extends in a circle 40 miles from the city hall out 
on Long Island, up state into Westchester and Rockland counties 
and into New Jersey, covering 3,768 square miles and a population 
of 9,472,500. The new area is important also as a unit for reasons 
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of transit and recreation purposes. Industrial reasons control the 
efforts of the past year of more than a half-hundred cities to urge 
the setting up of boundaries for metropolitan regions according to 
which census figures are asked. 

An international zone is proposed by the Niagara Frontier 
Planning Board, and: in Philadelphia a tri- state district is under 
consideration. 

PARKS AND PLAYGROUNDS 


Tt has been said that these regional planning schemes are con- 
nected with a growing demand on the part of our urbanized popula- 
tion for non-urban conditions, or at least a demand for the space 
of open and wooded areas. At least there is an increasing demand 
for extra-urban parks, country parks, regional parks, and munici- 
pal parks outside city boundaries. New York is developing state , 
and interstate parks; other notable instances occur in New Jersey, 
in Illinois in the Cook County Forest Preserve, and in the Rock- 
ford County Park System, also in the large extra-urban park of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

During 1927 the Park Manual, a huge survey of parks and 
playgrounds in parks throughout the country, was prepared of ma- 
terial collected in previous years. In its many pages can be detect- 
ed much evidence of an increased willingness on the part of boards 
of education, park boards, and public recreation boards to plan co- 
operatively in securing and utilizing properties. The Playground 
and Recreation Association, which conducted the park study, re- 
ported as two of the newest developments an emphasis on home 
play and nature study. 

Advance figures from the 1927 Recreation Yearbook of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of America show increases 
in the expenditures for recreation and in the number of workers 
(see Table I). Table II shows the increase in league activities in 
1927 over 1928. 

It should be noted that the increase in number of leagues in 
1927 over 1926 is accounted for in large measure by the increased 
number of cities reporting. The total number of leagues reported — 
for 1927 is 8,424; total number of teams, 61,545; of players, 
1,134,907; of spectators, 25,671,879. Figures for both 1927 and 
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1926 showing the number of teams, players, and spectators for 
each type of league listed shows an increase proportionate in gen- 
eral to the number of leagues in each year. 

No figures for 1927 are available at this writing for the other 
items in the 1927 Yearbook. A few items are here listed, however, 

















TABLE I 
Item 1927 (Dollars) 1926 (Dollars) 
Total expenditures.............. 32,191, 763.32 | 19,202,123.25 
Land, buildings, and permanent! 
equipment...........-..... 15, 184,034.96 5,498,090. 65 
Upkeep and supplies.......... 4;432,361.18 2,857,529.16 
Salaries........-00cceeeceveee 8,471,044.61 8, 222,845.74 
Total paid workers.............. 19,825 17,090 
MOD ieie enon E e 8:9267 _ iadaaa ga 
Women eain irs ae onn TOSO E a Casas 
Year-round workers........... 2,802 2,905 
Volunteer workers............... 7,025 8,625 
Mehsare eae E C EEE EEE 
WOMEN ici aniigiedcenss S400: EETA 
TABLE If 
Number of Number of 
Leagui rx) Leauges ve 
os nn i Coar 1926 ae 
Baseball leagues........... 2,060 536 1,425 420 
Volley ball..... 0... eee I, 11S 350 86x 285 
Playground ball........... 2,054 357 1,610 274 
Football...............0.. 338 154 301 139 
Soccer leagues............. 390 132 283 103 
Quoits and horseshoe....... 583 287 542 IQI 
Bowling. ...........-.0055 194 73 174 70 
Basket-ball ............... 1,690 345 1,302 289 








to indicate the general extent of recreation provision in 1926. Pre- 
sumably an increase comparable to the increases in the known items 
will be revealed when the other figures are known. In 1926 there 
were 479 public agencies conducting recreation, 275 cities report- 
ing private agencies, and x17 cities with combined departments. 
The funds were supplied in 392 cities by the municipality, in 139 
cities by private agencies, in 221 cities by both. In 1926 700 cities 
reported an increase of 288 cities over the number in 1921. There 
were 10,123 separate play areas, an increase over 1921 of 1,515. 
One hundred and twenty-five cities reported 5,073 workers in train- 
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ing; 65 cities reported 3,094 volunteers in training. There were 
5,600 playgrounds in 704 cities, 1,669 indoor recreation centers in 
240 cities, 35 community houses, and 276 bathing beaches in 157 
cities. 

The presidential address of C. C. Hieatt before the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, representing 677 boards in as 
many communities, in October, made as the chief plea before that 
body the setting aside by “realtors,” in laying out new subdivisions, 
of plots for playgrounds as a matter of good business and of social 
responsibility. The note of city planning was dominant in the dis- 
cussion. That note has often been sounded in 1927 in the programs 
of several playground groups in different cities. The Harmon Foun- 
dation had attracted attention to this plan for playground provi- 
sion before, and has announced for 1928 awards amounting to 
$40,000 for the purpose of improving plots set aside by real estate 
developers in this way. The year 1927 has revealed that city au- 
thorities areoften loath to accept a piece of raw acreage in a neigh- 
borhood sparsely settled, and the effort is being made now to tempt 
them with beautified spots. 

Planning for a city, a county, or a region involving several 
cities and counties and even parts of states has been a watchword 
of much greater potency during the year. It has stimulated officials, 
private social and civic agencies, and even business men and organ- 
izations to plan more widely, more permanently, and more socially. 


GROUP ACTIVITIES 

Studies in the formation of character traits have, during the 
year and before, thrown great doubts on many of the former as- 
sumptions of the “character building” agencies. These studies in- 
dicate that the behavior called honest or fair or noble or what not 
in any given situation may not be carried over into another. As a 
result some organizations and leaders conducting clubs, scout 
troups, and the like, have questioned fundamentally their tech- 
nique as well as their whole program of activities. Partly from this 
cause, certain studies are in progress, among them an extensive in- 
quiry by the Boy Scouts of America to determine what results 
scouting activities bring about in boys’ natures and characters, and 
a study by the Welfare Council in New York City of the activities 
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carried on by the settlements. Principles of the newer education, 
according to steps taken during the year, seem to have created de- 
termination in the Y.M.C.A. and the Girl Scouts, and possibly 
other organizations, to reorganize camping and club programs on 
lines more in accord with “liberal” principles of education. 

The national council of the Girl Scouts voted to change the uni- 
form from the khaki to a gray-green, because the general public 
associates with the khaki and the style the idea that girl scouting 
is militaristic. 

In suport of the general argument presented here we quote 
Jane Deeter Rippin, director of the Girl Scouts, who, writing of de- 
velopments of the year and relating them to past years, says: 


It seems to me that the great progress which has been made in Girl Scout- 
ing since the close of the war is in thinking through the fundamentals, the aims 
and objectives of Girl Scouting, we have come to several concrete decisions. 
First, that Girl Scouting is a way of life and that as leaders, our objective 
should be to develop those qualities of mind and body that make for happiness 
and creative effort now and in future years. Second, that the Girl Scout pro- 
gram in its entirety gives girls a training which will instill in them friendliness, 
faith and courage in thought and action, and a sensitiveness to the happiness of 
others through service to them. 


CONCLUSION 


For the whole field of social endeavor covered by the para- 
graphs preceding, it seems fair to say the year saw no great changes, 
but steady extensions all along the line, together with several in- 
quiries into aims and results. There was a decidedly greater em- 
phasis on planning for more extensive areas for industrial growth 
and for recreation, and more planning for the future. There also 
occurred an impact of the liberal educational principles that begins 
to take form in changed programs of group organizing agencies. 
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ABSTRACT 


Farm population—An evaluation of American farm’ conditions and processes 
during recent years reveals that the farm population has decreased by more than 
4,000,000 between roro and 1928, and that in general cities gained heavily at the ex- 
pense of the country. Economic situation —In economic directions, our farmers have 
not sustained their pre-war position as compared with urban businesses. Relatively 
farm wealth declined, the prices of farm products did not keep pace with the cost 
of living, farm indebtedness increased, and taxes became more burdensome. Social 
conditions.—Farmers of the United States doubtlessly made gains in certain cultural 
directions and in growth of associations, but were perhaps losers in neighborhood 
solidarity. 


GAINS OF FARMING POPULATIONS IN CIVILIZATION 

In this article we shall deal with the participation of rural com- 
munities, and more particularly farming peoples, wherever possi- 
ble in the gains of civilization in recent years. Because of the lack 
of statistical data covering the year 1927 on most matters consid- 
eréd it will be necessary to satisfy ourselves with a view of the tend- 
encies which have been operative during very recent times. 

During the course of our national history, until recently, the 
United States often has had a rapidly and at all times a steadily 
increasing farm population. The country was being settled, new 
farm lands were being taken up, agriculture was the dominant 
industry by far, and manufacture was relatively secondary. Begin- 
ning with 1910, however, our nation has witnessed a growing de- 
cline in the number of farming inhabitants. The farming popula- 
tion numbering 32,076,000 in 1910 and only 27,699,000 on January 
1, 1928. The decrease between 1910 and 1920 was 1.4 per cent; 
between 1920 and 1925, it was 8.3 per cent. During 1925 the de- 
crease was 1.5 per cent; during 1926, 2.3 per cent; and during 
1927, 0.7 per cent. At the same time the national population was 
making a substantial increase and the urban population was grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds. As a consequence of this situation the 
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farm population is shrinking rapidly relatively to the national pop- 
ulation. In 1910 it was 35 per cent and in 1920 it was only 29.9 
per cent of the total national population. 

There has been an increase of white farmers since 1900. At 
that date there were 4,970,000, and in 1920, 5,498,000. There was 
also an increase of colored farmers from 768,000 in 1900 to 950,- 
000 in 1920. Meanwhile the number of foreign-born white farmers 
decreased from 670,000 in 1910 to 581,000 in 1920. 

The decline in the number of inhabitants on farms would indi- 
cate a movement away from the farm, the alternative being an ex- 
cess of deaths over births. In reality, however, there is a very large 
natural increase among farmers, or at least in the rural districts in 
which the farming population is the majority population. Thus, in 
the decade 1910-20 there was a natural increase of over 7,000,000 
in the rural population, whereas the census recorded a gain of only 
1,600,000. The estimated shift from rural districts to cities for the 
decade ending 1910 was more than 4,500,000. Probably about 66 
per cent of this was from farms, as farmers constituted that per- 
centage of rural inhabitants on the average during that decade. Ac- 
cording to this figure, the migration from farms would have been 
nearly 3,000,000 persons. In like manner the estimated shift from 
rural to urban communities for the decade ending 1920 was nearly 
6,500,000 persons. Since about an average of 63 per cent of the 
rural population was on farms during that decade, we may think 
that about 63 per cent of the migrants were agriculturists, a sum of 
about 4,100,000. 

A review of the census figures relating to farm populations for 
1925 and subsequent years warrants the conclusion that migration 
from farms since 1920 has gone on at a still more rapid pace than 
previously to that date. Were the migration sustained for a dec- 
ade, the transfer of inhabitants from farms alone would amount to 
perhaps 5,000,000 for the decade ending 1930. 

According to information issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, all of the nine divisions of the United States registered a 
net loss of farm population during the year 1926. During the next 
year, however, two divisions, the South Atlantic and East South 
Central, recorded a net increase. These facts would seem to indi- 
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cate that depopulation in farming districts is actual and widespread 
throughout the nation. We may secure a conception of the univer- 
sality of this thinning out of the farm population by referring to the 
figures for townships. My study of about 3,000 townships whose 
populations were chiefly farmers, such townships being located in 
seventeen states distributed throughout the nation, shows that over 
60 out of every 100 townships had fewer inhabitants in 1920 than 
in 1910. New York state stood highest, with about 94 per cent of 
its townships suffering a decline, while North Carolina was lowest, 
with slightly over 34 per cent of its townships so affected. 

A consideration of the facts of the economic life of the nation 
since 1910 brings out the fact that the nation as a whole has en- 
joyed great prosperity throughout most of this period, and that 
farmers shared in this good fortune until about 1920, but since 
then have met disaster. The wealth of the nation was about $175,- 
000,000,000 in 1910; about $300,000,000,000 in 1920; and is esti- 
mated as being $400,000,000,000 now. The wages of the industrial 
workers have been good during most of that period and have kept 
pace with the rising cost of living. On the other hand, the wealth of 
the farmer is little greater than it was in rg10, and is much less 
than it was in 1920. In billions of dollars the total wealth of farm- 
ers at successive dates was as follows: 40.9 in 1910, 52.0 in 1913, 
77.9 in 1920, and 57.0 in 1925. Thus there was a decrease of 26.8 
per cent in farm wealth between 1920 and 1925. In that period 
land values went off 31 per cent, implement and machinery values 
25 per cent, and live-stock values 39.2 per cent. But since in that 
period wholesale prices fell 30 per cent, the farmers’ real wealth in 
these commodities, that is, wealth measured in terms of the pur- 
chasing power of money, probably fell little, if any. During the 
period 1913—25 all forms of wealth of farmers increased 9.6 per 
cent, land alone 3.8 per cent, buildings alone 50 per cent, imple- 
ments and machinery alone 35 per cent, while live-stock values de- 
creased 16.2 per cent. While farm wealth was increasing less than 
ro per cent, the national wealth increased over 50 per cent. 

Since we desire to measure the farmer’s advance in several di- 
rections other than the one we have just considered, it will be well 
to adopt a measuring device which we may apply to the item of 
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wealth and also to other factors to be treated. This is the cost of 
living. And we will employ the retail prices in the cities of the va- 
rious sections, rather than. wholesale prices, as the basis of the in- 
dex of cost of living, for this is nearer than anything else we have 
to the farmer, and as it is also close to the mass of the consumers, 
it should be representative. The food index constructed by the fed- 
eral government includes 51 cities; that for clothing, housing, fuel 
and life, furniture and furnishing, and miscellaneous comprises 
nineteen cities for the years 1913—17 and twenty-three cities there- 
after. 

The year 1913 is the basic year of the index, the index of that 
year representing 100. Thereafter, the more important combined 
index was as follows: December, 1914, 103; June, 1920, 216.5; 
March, 1923, 168.8; December, 1925, 177.9. Thus the cost of 
living rose 116.5 per cent between 1913 and 1920, decreased 22 per 
cent between the latter date and March, 1923, and then increased 
slightly over 5 per cent by December, 1925. 

It thus appears that farmers were purchasing commodities in 
1920 at an advance of 116.5 per cent over prices of 1913, and in 
1925 at a 78 per cent advance over 1913. Meanwhile we remember 
that the farmers’ wealth increased only about 10 per cent between 
1913 and 1925. 

The farmer has been selling commodities at the same time he 
has been purchasing commodities. He makes a living for himself 
and family by producing crops and stocks, fruits and dairy prod- 
ucts, and selling these in local and world-markets. He feeds the 
world, the nation, the city, and in that sense is the primary pro- 
ducer. How has he fared in marketing his goods? Has he, like the 
manufacturer, been able to enjoy a great increase in the price of 
his goods and then comfortably sustain a slowly descending price 
while the forces after the Great War were settling themselves? 

We shall employ the government’s indices of farm prices in or- 
der to make out a case. They are made up by combining the indices 
of a great many commodity prices, the price of commodities being 
the price at the farm. Let us regard the index of all the products. 

The combined index in 1914 was 102. The highest point since 
was reached in 1919, at 209. The lowest point since was reached in 
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1921, the index being 105. Then began an advance to 116 in 1921, 
143 in December, 1925, and 147 for the year 1925. Of course 
there were variations among the indices of the different commodi- 
ties, but we need not go into those details. It is observed that the 
combined price of farm commodities advanced xox per cent be- 
tween 1914 and 1920, 44 per cent between 1914 and 1925, and de- | 
clined 28.2 per cent between 1920 and 1925. Meanwhile the farm- 
er’s cost of living advanced 116.5 per cent between 1913 and 1920, 
and 78 per cent between 1913 and 1925. Consequently it is evi- 
dent that up to this point the farmer is not a gainer but a loser in 
the nation’s economic prosperity. 

The record of indebtedness of farmers enters into this picture 
of farmers and prosperity. The writer knows of no sufficient infor- 
mation relating to farmers’ short-time loans and indebtedness. But 
the federal government gathers and publishes numerous data relat- 
ing to mortgages on agricultural lands and buildings. The follow- 
ing is a review of the essential facts pertaining to owned farms 
since Ig10: 

The number of farms reporting the amount of indebtedness on 
land and buildings increased 13.5 per cent between 1900 and 1910, 
18.5 per cent between 1910 and 1920, and 16.9 per cent during the 
half decade 1920-25, the number reporting in 1925 being 1,395,- 
026. In billions of dollars the value of mortgaged owned farms in 
1910 was 6,3; in 1920, 13.8; and in 1925, 10.8. But in terms of 
rgro dollars, as measured by their purchasing power as determined 
from the wholesale price index, that is, in terms of dollars of con- 
stant purchasing power, the mortgages in billions of dollars were: 
in 1910, 6.3, in 1920, 6.1, and in 1925, 7.4. 

The amount of mortgaged indebtedness on farms in billions of 
dollars was 1.07 in 1900, 1.7 in 1910, an increase of 58.9 per cent; 
4.0 in 1920, a gain of 131.9 per cent; and 4.5 in 1925, an increase 
of 12.8 per cent. Taking 1913 as a basis of reckoning, when the 
amount of farm mortgages was about 2.4 billion dollars, the in- 
crease in such indebtedness by 1920 was 66.1 per cent, and by 
1925 it was 87.7 per cent. The ratio of amount of indebtedness to 
value of farm in 1910 was 27.3; in 1920 it was 29.1; and in 1925 it 
was 41.9. And lest we forget we will recall that the cost of living 
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mounted 116.5 per cent between 1913 and 1920 and 78 per cent 
between 1913 and 1925. 

Farmers, like others who own property, are subject to taxation 
for the support of the government. The taxes of farmers have fol- 
lowed about the same course regarding ascension and descension 
as the cost of living and amount of mortgage. Taking the taxes of 
1914 as 100, the farmers’ taxes of 1920 represented about 155, and 
those of 1923, about 246. There had been no descension up to the 
time of the latest record. Further, there is no indication that farm- 
ers have been able to free themselves of the incidence of the tax. 
To do so, land would have to change hands and the purchaser 
would have to pay the tax in the added price of the land. But little 
land has changed hands since 1910. The falling price of farm com- 
modities is evidence that the taxes were not passed along to con- 
sumers, 

There are several million hired laborers connected with farm- 
ing, and they deserve our consideration. How did they fare while 
the cost of living was soaring and the farm owners were suffering 
reverses? With 1910-14 as 100, the index of farm labor wages in 
IQI5 was 102, 239 in 1920, 150 in 1921, 166 in 1924, and 168 in 
1925. Farm wages increased 139 per cent between 1913 and 1920, 
68 per cent between 1913 and 1925, and 12 per cent between 1921 
and 1925. There was a decline of 37 per cent between 1920 and 
1921. The increase in wages between 1915 and 1920 was 1.3 times 
that of the cost of living. During the next year the decline in wages 
was 3.6 times that in cost of living. From that year to 1925, wages 
increased 8.6 times as fast as the cost of living. Between 1913 and 
1925 wages increased 68 per cent while the cost of living increased 
78 per cent. Agricultural laborers lost ground during the period 
considered, but came off better than farm owners. 

In face of the foregoing facts no one can doubt that the farmer 
has suffered great and inequitable financial losses since 1920 in all 
directions. There has been much talk for several years of applying 
remedies. So far, opinions as to what should be done point to leg- 
islation and to self-help by co-operation. The legislative proposals 
chiefly concern the agricultural surplus. Of the many surplus meas- 
ures introduced in Congress, the McNary-Haugen bill has received 
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the most attention. It was passed by both houses of Congress but 
was vetoed by the president. It is now again before Congress in a 
somewhat modified form. 

It may be doubted whether legislation of that nature would ac- , 
complish all that its proponents claim. The most logical procedure 
would be to control production so that the surplus would have less 
weight in determining market prices of farm commodities. The in- 
ternational co-operation of farm organizations would be necessary 
to accomplish this. Consequently it may not be attainable. Mean- 
while, surplus legislation is worth trying with the hope that it may 
be of some benefit. 

Farmers’ co-operative organizations increased from 5,424 in 
1915 to 10,803 in 1925, an increase of 99 per cent. The estimated 
membership grew from 651,185 in 1915 to 2,700,000 in 1925, a 
gain of 314 per cent. The estimated amount of business grew from 
$63 5,839,000 to $2,400,000,000 during the ten years ending 1925, - 
representing an increase of 277 per cent. This looks favorable, and 
is. But we should see the wreckages of co-operative organizations 
which have run a short career and died. The majority of the grain 
growers’ associations, for example, enjoyed but a very short life. 
We must know such facts or our enthusiastic judgment of salvation 
by co-operation may lead us into great error. 

Of all the commodity associations, that devoted to live stock 
made the greatest gains in number of associations, membership, 
and amount of business done. Of the nine divisions, the West 
North Central and the Pacific states.do the greatest amount of busi- 
ness through agricultural co-operatives. But the East South Cen- 
tral and the West South Central divisions showed the greatest 
growth in number of organizations, membership, and amount of 
business done during the ten years ending 1925. 

Farm tenancy of the unregulated, uneconomical type peculiar 
to the United States continues to increase. The percentage of ten- 
ant farms increased from 25.6 in 1880 to 38.6 in 1925, a gain of 
50.1 per cent. Since 1910 the rate of increase has been less than it 
was before, the increase being from 37 in 1910 to 38.6 in 1925. In 
1900, 23.3 per cent, and in 1920, 27.7 per cent, of all land in farms 
was rented, an increase of 13.2 per cent. 
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The greatest gain in farm tenancy between 1880 and 1925 oc- 
curred in the West North Central and the West South Central di- 
visions, the percentages of increase being 84 and 68, respectively. 
In New England, the Middle Atlantic, and Pacific division, farm 
tenancy decreased during that time. Similarly, the greatest increase 
in acreage tenancy took place in the West North Central and West 
South Central divisions between 1900 and 1920, the percentages of 
increase being 35.6 and 58.5, respectively. Two divisions, New 
England and Middle Atlantic, showed a considerable decline in 
acreage tenancy. 

The number of white farm tenants increased 27.4 per cent be- 
tween 1900 and rọrọ, but only x.x per cent between 1910 and 
1920. Negro renters increased 21.4 per cent during the first of 
these decades, and 4.9 per cent during the latter. 

It is rather apparent that profound changes are taking place in 
rural society. Both the texture of rural communities as well as the 
relations between farmers and non-agricultural communities are 
being transformed. The thinning out of farm population by reason 
of migration to cities and elsewhere has, in some places, under- 
mined association and close neighboring. Now the wide use of au- 
tomobiles by farmers has still further reduced neighborliness and 
neighboring, disintegrated many of the old local communities, and 
replaced them by interest communities of larger diameter with cen- 
ters in the larger towns. 

Another factor which promises to be even more disturbing of 
rural populations is what may be called giant farm machinery. 
The advent of a new type of farm machinery, along with the auto- 
mobile, promises as revolutionary changes in agriculture and farm 
life as was brought about by the appearance of the improved plows, 
seeders, harrows, cultivators, harvesters, and threshers of last cen- 
tury. Besides other effects, the improved machinery of last century, 
co-operating with the railway, steamship, and telegraph, made 
possible expansive farming, rapid settlement of the prairies, and 
world-marketing of agricultural products. The new tractor-driven 
big machines, such as planters and cultivators that plant and cul- 
tivate three or four rows at a time instead of one, harrows and 
seeders functioning on a similar scale, the “combine” which cuts 
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and threshes grain in one operation, and other kindred machines 
will place a premium on large-scale farming, or agriculture of the 
factory type. In certain areas with favorable kinds of crops it is 
possible that it may replace family farming of the small kind by 
capitalistic, hired-hand agriculture. In grain raising, farming could 
be done at two operations, one at seeding and the other at harvest- 
ing time. With the presence of improved roads and powerful, 
speedy automobiles and busses it would be possible for farmers and 
farm hands to live in distant centers and to carry on certain kinds 
of farming from there. But evidently many kinds of agriculture, 
such as dairying, tobacco growing, poultrying, live-stock raising, 
and the like could not be operated by this machine, long-distance 
method. 

There are multitudes of conditions affecting marriage and the 
family today many of which play upon farm families. They affect 
the proportion of the sexes married, the age at which marriage 
takes place, the size of families, and the divorce rate. The census 
data of recent decades indicate that farmers are not postponing 
marriage and that a larger proportion of rural than of urban inhab- 
itants get married. However the average size of the family is di- 
minishing, as is the case with urbanites, though at a less rate. 

_ Available data indicate that the urban divorce rate is much 
higher than among farm populations. A study made by the writer 
of the ratio of marriages to divorce in the great cities and in ten 
non-urban counties in each of eight representative states for the 
year 1925 shows that the rate among farmers is only about half 
that among inhabitants of great cities. 

There have been gains made in farming districts in several 
other important directions. In many sections of our nation the 
equipment on farms, including house, home equipment, and con- 
veniences, barns, silos, and other outdoor improvements is stead- 
ily advancing. Rural schools, likewise, have made gains in the 
direction of a lengthened school year in certain states, readjusted 
curriculum in others, standardization in some, heightened qualifica- 
tion of teachers generally, improved supervision, and consolidation 
of small inefficient schools into larger, efficient ones. 

Rural society is being scientifically investigated as never be- 
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fore. The national Department of Agriculture has made many val- 
uable special researches into the phases of agricultural economics. 
It has also fostered numerous investigations of farm populations 
and the standard of living among farmers. The state universities 
and agricultural colleges, especially the latter, have conducted ex- 
cellent surveys of rural communities in state after state. The re- 
sult of all this investigative work is to give the rural social sciences 
a more adequate foundation which will ultimately prove beneficial 
to farmers. The Purnell bill passed by Congress in 1925 promises 
much for agriculture and farm life. It provides that all experi- 
mental stations should receive $20,000 in federal aid in 1926 and 
that this should be increased annually until in 1930 such stations 
will receive $60,000 each. This is to promote research and experi- 
mentation in the fields of production, use, distribution, and market- 
ing of agricultural products, to stimulate the agricultural industry, 
and provide for surveys and investigation of rural communities 
with a view to their improvement. 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


The history of the family is difficult to trace for a single year. It is impossible 
to record even the major events without the co-operation of correspondents repre- 
senting various sections. Statistics are meager for one year. The divorce rate is still 
increasing. The farm family appears to be slowly decreasing. The federal legislation 
of greatest importance has been the continuation of the Sheppard-Towner Act. Sev- 
eral states illustrate the disposition to make marriage more difficult. The increased 
interest in parental education has been a marked feature. Studies of family prob- 
lems attest the desire to know the facts. The general social trend has been toward 
recognizing the small family as the American standard. Popular interest has been 
fixed on the discussion of Lindsey’s Companionate Marriage, 


It is difficult to summarize the history of the family for a single 
year. Statistics, meager at best, are almost not to be had for a 
year-period so recent. If the study is made to include all that per- 
tains to the family life, it becomes too broad and intrudes into 
other fields of interest. If narrowed unduly, it fails to give an ac- 
curate interpretation. It is especially difficult to follow the family 
development in the various states, and I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for the co-operation of sociologists in different sections 
whose help has made this summary possible.* 


STATISTICS 

The only statistical statement regarding marriages and di- 
vorces for 1927 yet issued is a report concerning Delaware, and 
shows an increase in marriages and a decrease in divorces over last 
year (see Table I). 

The report of all the states for 1926 was given to the public 
near the close of 1927, and in brief was as follows: 


. .. . There were 1,202,079 marriages performed in the United States 
during the year 1926, as compared with 1,188,334 in 1925. These figures rep- 
resent an increase of 13,745 marriages, or 1.2 per cent. The relative increase 


1I especially wish to acknowledge .the assistance given me in collecting infor- 
mation by Ruth M. Lindquist, graduate student at the University of North Carolina. 
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was somewhat less than the estimated increase in the population, which 
amounted to 1.5 per cent. 

During the year 1926 there were 180,868 divorces granted in the United 
States, as compared with 175,449 in 1925, representing an increase of 5,419, or 
3.1 per cent. There were 3,823 marriages annulled in 1926, this being the first 
year for which statistics of annulments were collected. 

The estimated population of the United States on July 1, 1926, was 117,- 
136,000, and on July 1, 1925, 115,378,000. On the basis of these estimates 
the number of marriages per 1,000 of the population was 10.26 in 1926, as 
against 10.30 in 1925; and the number of divorces per 1,000 of the population 
was 1.54 in 1926, as against 1.52 in 1925. 














TABLE I 
DELAWARE 
MARRIAGES DIVORCES 
1927 1926 1927 1926 
Total number in the state.......... I, 154 I, 109 163 202 
Number per 1,000 of the population. . 4.7 4.6 0.67 0. 84 


Other states showing considerable decreases in the number of 
divorces were New Hampshire, with a decrease of 7.2 per cent; 
Wyoming, with a decrease of 6.3 per cent; Nevada, with a de- 
crease of 5.6 per cent; and Mississippi, with a decrease of 4.4 per 
cent. Other states showing considerable increases include Califor- 
nia, with an increase of 13.6 per cent; North Dakota, with an in- 
crease of 10 per cent; Vermont, with an increase of 9.7 per cent; 
New Jersey, with an increase of 8.8 per cent; and Kentucky, with 
an increase of 8.3 per cent. 

The statistics of the number of marriages per 1,000 of the total 
population (estimated for intercensal years) show very little 
change, as is indicated by the following figures: 


1916 a te ea a in 0s . 107 
1922 ile t MA eR ee a Hat EOS 
1923 Ren “Ge ae Se Oe GL oe ART 
TO2A kw te TONS 
1925 aoan GG eg AIO 


1926 6 ke wwe 103 
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On the other hand, the number of divorces per 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population continues to show an increase, with no year showing 
a decrease, as is indicated by the following figures: 


1916 ae. & Sas Re Sk ve Se ee * ET 
1922 i 3 : r A ; z au T36 
1923 ate oe de, Sy de od SEO 
1924 mo i ee a u ea 
1925 fe NO ee. oe a RS a EGS 
1926 i Eo oua ; ‘ ‘ ; . 54 


These rates of divorce for 100,000 population may be slightly in 
error, owing to the difficulty of determining the population of the 
United States for each of these years, the number of divorces being 
quite accurate. It is of some interest, therefore, to compare the 
ratio of the number of divorces per year with the number of mar- 
riages per year. This is done in the following figures, which show 
the number of marriages to every ten divorces: 


r916 R Ba de a a s . 93 
1922 D wm ‘Sea Sar a 76 
1923 a e e a E ia e da 74 
1924 i Sole Ye a eS ae 69 
1925 : e E zba : 67 
1926 Cr Taa we, a i ed 66 


The divorce rate, which has been tabulated ever since the Civil 
War, continues to show a rapid annual gain, and there is, so far, no 
evidence of an approaching decline. 

Professor Galpin, of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, reports that “there is a statistical presumption that the farm 
family is slowly decreasing in number of members in all states.” 
He also says: “The farm population per farm in the United States: 
census of 1910, 5.04; census of 1920, 4.90; census of 1925, 4.55. 
The overpopulation of farms being somewhat generally recog- . 
nized may prove a deterrent to farm birth-rate. Some parts of rural 
Germany I found had reached a stable equilibrium of farm popu- 
lation.” 

LEGISLATION 

One of the most important appropriations of Congress was that 

providing for the continuation until June 30, 1929, of the Shep- 
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pard-Towner Act designed to promote the welfare of mothers and 
infants. 

Amendments and new laws in several states seem to indicate 
a desire to make the marriage contract a more difficult one to enter. 
Pennsylvania forbids the granting of a license to all under sixteen; 
Minnesota has raised the minimum age at which girls may marry 
to sixteen, with the exception of those not less than fifteen who 
have received the consent of their parents. In New York a similar 
law requires the consent of parents for girls between fourteen and 
sixteen, and another prevents the justices of the peace from acting 
as celebrants of civil marriages if the boy is under eighteen or the 
girl under sixteen. All persons under twenty-one years of age are 
required to wait five days after applying for a license before they 
may obtain it. Connecticut also stipulates a five-day period for all 
applicants, regardless of age, while in California the period is a 
three-day one. In North Carolina a physical examination is now 
a requirement for both contracting parties, and the conditions un- 
der which the examination is carried out are specified. 

Nevada has cut the period of residence which is necessary for 
persons applying for a divorce from six to three months. In New 
Jersey the waiting period between the preliminary hearing and the 
final divorce decree has been reduced from six to three months. 

Laws regarding the sterilization of the unfit for the prevention 
of their reproduction were passed by Idaho, Indiana, New Jersey, 
and North Dakota. During the year Kansas had experience in ad- 
ministering such a law, and the operation of the California law was 
studied by Paul Popenoe, who is now giving us valuable reports 
based on this investigation. In passing on the constitutionality of 
a Virginia statute, the United States Supreme Court handed down 
a decision upholding sterilization in a case where there had been 
three generations of imbeciles. 

In Tennessee an act providing for an appropriation to combat 
venereal diseases was passed. 

The legal status of married women has been altered in New 
Jersey by several measures. Contracts may now be made inde- 
pendently of the husband; dower and curtsey rights of one-half of 
the estate of the deceased member hold true for both widows and 
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widowers. A Double Domicile Act gives to married women the 
right to establish their domicile for the purpose of voting, taxation, 
and other civic matters. According to a new statute in North Da- 
kota, married women may now serve as administrators of estates. 

Laws relating to women and children that have a special bear- 
ing on the family embrace a wide variety of subjects. Revisions 
of the mothers’ pensions acts have been made in Delaware, Ne- 
braska, and Montana. In Missouri and New Jersey the practice 
of midwifery has had new regulations imposed. A plea for annul- 
ment of the adoption may be made in Iowa by foster parents if an _ 
adopted child develops insanity or venereal disease within five 
years after adoption. 

An eight-hour day for women working in certain specified in- 
dustries has become a law in Arizona, and a forty-eight-hour week 
for women has received favorable action by the legislature of New 
York. The latter, however, permits overtime under certain condi- 
tions. In North Carolina an eight-hour day for children under six- 
teen has been passed, affecting only those children beyond the 
fourth grade. f 

Penalties for maintaining houses of prostitution were provided 
in Michigan and Washington. In New York the Gedney birth con- 
trol bill sponsored by women’s organizations in the state was de- 
feated. 

EDUCATION 

The interest in adult education, especially alorig the lines of 
home management, child study, and parenthood, increased in 
1927. The following statement shows the scope of the work and 
the number of individuals reached by only one of the national 
agencies for such education, the States Relations Service of the 
United States Department of Agriculture: “The work among the 
farm women related to foods, nutrition, clothing, house furnish- 
ings, home management, health and demonstrations of improved 
home practices, and 14,800 community clubs with 285,000-mem- 
bers were conducted. -As a general result of the activities of the 
extension forces and the farm people associated with them, over 
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4,000,000 instances of the adoption of improved farm and home 
practices were reported.”? 

When the National Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work met in Buffalo in October to celebrate the semicentennial an- 
niversary of the founding of the first organization in America for 
family welfare, Frank J. Bruno, chairman of the Committee of Or- 
ganization, stated the objective of the conference in the following 
words: “It is an attempt to focus on the contemporary family 
whatever light is available from the various sciences, disciplines, 
and skills of the present day.” The Kansas Conference of Social , 
Work gave its entire program to a discussion of family problems. 

In March the first American Homes Congress was held in Des 
Moines under the auspices of the American Home Department of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, and delegates from 
local clubs all over the country represented their groups in a discus- 
sion of the present-day American home. Of more than national sig- 
nificance was the fifth Pan-American Congress, held in Havana, 
Cuba, in December for the purpose of promoting in the Americas a 
program which will maintain and safeguard conditions for whole- 
some child development. The section on the. family of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society demonstrated by both its program and at- 
tendance a vigorous and increasing interest in the scientific study 
of the family and its problems. 

Much literature relating to marriage and the home in magazine 
and book form appeared during the year. The Survey, the Family, 
_ and Progressive Education are among the periodicals which have 
devoted an entire issue to one or more phases of the modern family. 
Children, the Magazine for Parents rapidly increased its circula- 
tion, and by the end of the year reached journalistic security. 

Most significant, perhaps, was the notable addition of courses 
on the family in normal schools and colleges and experiments in 
pre-marriage education. The second session of the Vassar Insti- 
tute of Euthenics continued the success of the preceding year. The 
Parenthood Conference of Southern California at Los Angeles re- 
vealed an interest surprising even to its promoters. A similar con- 


2A. C. True, “Extension in 1927,” Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, April, 1928. 
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ference for the Northwest held at St. Paul was also a great suc- 
cess. At the Merritt-Palmer School at Detroit was held an unusual 
conference on home problems attended by specialists. 


STUDIES 


In 1927 the growth of interest in the investigation of the family 
was attested by studies finished, continued, and started.* In New 
York City, under the auspices of the Bureau of Social Hygiene, Dr. 
D. V. Hamilton proceeded with his investigation of the marriage 
experience of a hundred married men and a hundred married wom- 
en. Successful marriages, relatively neglected previously, received 
attention in a study started by Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse, of the Bu- 
reau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, and in an investigation begun at the Institute of Social Re- 
search at the University of North Carolina. The publishing of the 
report of the League of Nations on traffic in women and children 
was a notable event. 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS a 


The following social conditions as related to the family appear 
true of 1927. In the cities architecture continued its adjustment to 
the no-child type of family, and in the villages and suburbs we had, 
according to the testimony of real estate agents, an increased de- 
mand for small houses adapted to the childless or the small family. 
The employment of married women in all-day jobs increased. The 
progressive school authorities showed a disposition to remove their 
regulations preventing married women from teaching, and even, as 
in Washington, D. C., to allow married teachers, in cases of preg- 
nancy, to hold their jobs while taking the necessary absence. 

The attack on the morals of youth abated somewhat, and 
popular interest turned to suggestions for marriage reform. In an 
agitation for divorce by mutual consent, former Judge Ben Lindsey 
took a spectacular place, and by calling this a companionate mar- 
riage, introduced a new term into the newspaper vocabulary, at the 
same time destroying the precision of “companionate marriage” as 
previously used in sociological literature. 


3 See Mrs. C. G. Woodhouse, “The Field of Research on the Economic and So- 
cial Problems of the Home,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. XX, Nos. 3, 4, 5. 
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ABSTRACT 


This article contains little statistical material relative to crime and its treatment 
in 1927. It deals rather with evidences of tendencies in this field as indicated in this 
year. (1) Developments in the field of statistics of crime and criminals include the 
movement for uniform police statistics, now under way; the studies of the statistics 
of criminal courts by the New York State Crime Commission, by the Illinois Asso- 
ciation for Criminal Justice, by the Harvard Survey on Crime and Law in Boston, 
by the Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research, and by the newly formed Penn- 
sylvania Crime Commission; the federal census statistics of prisoners in 1926; and 
the legislative efforts in this special field. (2) Crime commissions are briefly re- 
viewed with respect to chronology, aims, and achievements. (3) Reports of crime 
commissions published in 1927 are summarized, namely those of New York State, 
California, and Minnesota. The legislation following these reports is mentioned. 
(4) Progress in probation is shown. (5) The research survey of the Social Science 
Research Council is noted. 


Ideally, this discussion of crime in the year 1927 should begin 
with a brief statistical summary for the entire United States, of (a) 
the number of crimes reported to the police, (b) the classification 
of these crimes, (c) number of arrests of persons accused of these 
crimes, (d) the results of the judicial processes which followed these 
arrests, (e) the number of persons in prison on the first (or last) 
day of the year, together with the data of commitments and re- 
leases of prisoners, (f) the number of persons on probation and on 
parole. None of these “ideal” data are available for the country as 
a whole, nor for any save rare local communities. The most recent 
federal census report, Prisoners: 1923, provides data four years 
old in 1927, and only for prisoners and prisons at that. While a 
number of states annually report through the secretary of state or 
some other state official, certain of the statistical facts concerning 
the operation of the courts, this is not universal. Such reports are 
for fiscal years which do not always coincide with the calendar 

3 Another activity of the census bureau, an annual census of prisons and re- 
formatories, has not yet reached the stage of publishing; but a press release of April 
17, 1928, is briefly summarized in connection with the description of this new ven- 
ture on pages 160-61. 
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year, and are hence not exactly comparable with each other. More- 
over, these reports are not generally available early enough to be 
useful for an annual summary of which this is intended to be the 
first example. f 

This article will have to be limited largely to indicating the 
evidences of progress in this field and in other fields of activity 
connected with this general question. It will be necessary to cite 
some of the more recent developments in the field before the year 
chosen. It is to be hoped that these facts will serve as an introduc- 
tion to the subject which will in future editions of this annual be 
continued on a basis of stricter limitation to the year for which it is 
a compte rendue. 


I. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF STATISTICS OF CRIME 
AND CRIMINALS 


a) Police statistics —In 1927 there was organized a Commit- 
tee on Uniform Crime Records in the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police. This committee secured from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial a grant of-a sum of money to finance the 
investigation necessarily precedent to a workable system of uni- 
form crime records. This investigation is being directed by Bruce 
Smith, of the National Institute of Public Administration, for the 
committee referred to, with the assistance of an advisory commit- 
tee of seven men technically conversant with the problems involved. 
The main outlines of the study involve the standardization of se- 
curing the facts relating to the crime, the facts relating to the of- 
fender, facts relating to the functioning of the agencies of criminal 
justice, and the compilation and presentation of statistical ma- 
terials. Though the completion of this program does not imply a 
nation-wide adoption by all police departments, it is a necessary 
step in the direction of clearing up this most neglected of all phases 
of statistics of crime. 

b) Statistics of the operation of criminal courts —In addition 
to the routine collection of court statistics referred to before as 
carried on by the governments of a number of the states, this year 
was signalized by four studies in the field of court statistics carried 
on in New York State, in Ilinois, in Boston, and in Cincinnati. 
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The New York study was carried on as part of the work of the new 
York State Crime Commission.’ 


TABLE I 


CONDENSED Case MORTALITY TABLE ror New York City 
(By PERCENTAGES OF NUMBER OF ARRESTS) 


Arrests (number) . . . .  . 19,468 
Arrests (percentage) b 8s aE OR 100,00 
Police custody 

Eliminated .  .  . wet 1.07 
Preliminary hearing 

Eliminated . . : : > ; 56.91 
The grand jury 

Eliminated .  . 2. wl 12.24 
The trial court 

Eliminated . . . . ‘e 8.31 

Sentenced . . ©... .) 20.57 

Sentences suspended . .  . 5.50 
Imprisoned or fined Be on it woh 15.42 

TABLE II 


CONDENSED CASE MORTALITY TABLE FoR NEw York STATE (By PERCENTAGES 
or CASES HELD FoR THE GRAND JURY) 














Upstate Vpstate 
T New York ities | ities, Upstat 
Entire State “City. Population (Population Paral’ 
Over) 100,000) 
Held for grand jury 
Number............. II, 354 8,005 1,177 1,228 994 
Percentage........... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Grand jury 
Eliminated........... 26.93 29.77 16.14 20,28 25.00 
The trial court 
Eliminated........... 18.36 20.21 15.80 15.22 9.85 
Sentenced............ 54.71 |- 50.02 68.06 64.50 65.15 
Sentence suspended... 16.13 12.52 22.18 24.76 28.07 
Imprisoned or fined...... 38.58 37-50 45.88 39.74 37.08 








A brief summary of some of the outstanding facts of this survey 
is presented in Tables I and H, reproduced from Tables 3a (p. 
111) and 3b (p. 113) of the Report of the Crime Commission of 
New York State. 


? Published as a part (pp. 95-174) of the Report of the Crime Commission of 
New York State, Legislative Document No. 94 (Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., Printers, 
1927). 
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In these tables “eliminated” means simply not progressing to 
the next stage of procedure. The most significant point in Table 
I is the fact that only 15 per cent of all arrests on felony charges 
in 1925 in New York City led to punishment; and of all cases 
bound over to the grand jury in New York State, as a whole, only 
39 per cent were finally punished. 

The Illinois Association for Criminal Justice, modeled on the 
Missouri Association for Criminal Justice, began an extensive sur- 
vey of criminal justice in that state, involving among other things 
a fairly detailed study of the statistics of court operation. This 
report is not yet published. The work in Boston (as yet unpub- 
lished) is to be a part of the report of the Harvard Survey on Crime 
and Law in Boston. The Cincinnati Survey was carried on by the 
Cincinnati Bureau of Municipal Research.’ In addition to these 
studies under way or completed, certain preliminary work was done 
for the Pennsylvania Crime Commission (a body created by the 
state legislature) looking toward the establishment of regular sys- 
tem of collection of such data by the state government.* 

As a bit of evidence of the widespread interest of the public 
in this general field, the National Crime Commission published 
(December 5) a pamphlet on Criminal Statistics and the Identifi- 
cation of Criminals, a report of the Subcommittee on Pardons, Pa- 
role, Probation, Penal Laws, and Institutional Correction. 

c) Statistics of prisoners and prisons —Reference has already 
been made to the United States census report Prisoners: 1923. This 
type of report has been published twice before: for 1904 and for 
1910. The census bureau was engaged in 1927 “in the first of a 
series of proposed annual censuses of state and federal prisons and 
reformatories, schedules for the year 1926 having been received for 
96 out of a total of 99 institutions. For use in connection with this 
annual census the bureau issued about a year ago a manual of 
criminal statistics which contained, in. addition to the necessary 
instructions for the reports from the prisons and reformatories, a 

°A brief summary of this has appeared: What Happens to Felony Cases in 
Cincinnati, Bureau of Municipal Research, Pamphlet No. 5, May, 1928. 


*It should be noted that the data presented by such a statistical study naturally 
are of a year or two previous to the year of collection or publication. 
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series of suggested outlines for statistics to be compiled by or for 
other agencies, including police departments, courts, prosecutors, 
and parole and probation agencies. These brief suggestions, it was 
hoped, might contribute in some measure to the standardization of 
records and reports in the field of statistics of crime, or at least 
form the starting-point for more effective methods of standardiza- 
tion.” This annual census is certain to be of great value to the 
student, as it will reflect annual rather than decennial tendencies. 
It is obvious, however, that it cannot solve the problem of crime 











TABLE III 
ADMISSIONS TO STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES 
PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM COURTS DURING THE YEAR 
NounBer-or 
Number per 100,000 of 
ae General Population 
9 1926 | 31923 | 1910 : 
1926 1923 IgIo 
State institutions (total re- 
ported for 1926) ids Anis ears 92 41, 942133, 298/26,415] 37.4 | 31.2 | 29.9 
Federal institutions..... pe 4 5,010] 3,703) 987} 4.3 | 3.3] 2.2 


statistics in general because it lacks statistics of crimes reported 
and judicial statistics. 

A brief excerpt from the press release of the summary of this 
report (dated April 17, 1928) will give some idea as to the type 
of data being collected and will reveal certain trends (see Table 
III). It must be kept in mind that these figures are from state 
and federal prisons and reformatories, and so are a picture of the 
group of prisoners convicted of the more serious offenses. Returns 
were received for 44 states, covering 92 out of a total of 95 state 
prisons and reformatories. Complete returns were received for 
the four federal penal institutions covered by the census. Three 
states—Alabama, Florida, and Idaho—failed to furnish reports, 
and Delaware has no state prison nor reformatory. 

ë Quotation from a paper by Leon E. Truesdell, of the United States Census 
Bureau, entitled “The Problem of Collecting and Standardizing Statistics of Crime 
in Forty-eight Sovereign States,” read before a section of the American Statistical 
Association in Washington, December 29, 1927. Published in Journal of the Ameri- 


can Statistical Association, XXIII, New Series No. 161 A (March, 1928), Supple- 
ment, 128. 
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Table III reveals the fact that there has been a very notable 
increase in the commitment rate of prisoners. In the state prisons 
we note an increase of only 1.3 per 100,000 from 1910 to 1923— 
thirteen years—and 6.2 per 100,000 from 1923 to 1926—three 
years. The causes of this are not obvious; it may be due to greater 
efficiency of the machinery of justice, to the greater seventy of 
sentencing, or to an increase in crime. 

The number of prisoners in these 96 institutions on January 1, 
1927, is of course larger than the number admitted during the pre- 
ceding year (see Table IV). 


TABLE IV 


PRISONERS IN STATE AND FEDERAL PRISONS AND REFORMATORIES ON JANUARY 1 








NUMBER PER 100,000 OF GENERAL 


Janv- | Janu- | Janu- | Janu- POPULATION 


ARY I, | ARY I, | ARY X, | ARY I, 
1927 1926 1923 Iglo 


1927 1926 1923 Igro 


State institutions (total re- 


ported 1926-27)....... 89, 294/83 , 721/72,474161 933] 79. 
Federal institutions. ..... 6,803] 6,445] 4,664) 1,904] 5 


Here we note a sharp rise, from 68.3 to 75.3 per 100,000 from 
1923 to 1926; and even in one year, 1926-27, there is an increase 
of nearly 4 per 100,000. Apparently, then, this prison population 
is increasing at an increasing rate so far as these brief summaries 
are an index. 

Before passing to other matters it should be noted that among 
the bills passed by the legislature of New York State in 1927 on 
recommendation of the New York State Crime Commission (a 
legislative creation) was one providing for the establishment, in the 
police department of each city in the state with two hundred thou- 
sand population and over, of a central bureau of criminal identifi- 
cation, records, and statistics. In addition to the improvement of 
identificational records, it involves a centralization of all informa- 
tion for “police, courts, and various departments, bureaus, and 
institutions in such city dealing with criminals.” A bill providing 


ë New York Times, March 28, 1927, p. 8, col. 1. 


7 Senate bill No. 1156, March 1, 1927, introduced by Mr. Baumes, chairman 
of the Crime Commission. i 
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for a state bureau of identification and the preparation of quarterly 
and annual statistics of a very extensive type relative to operation 
of police, courts, penal institutions, probation and parole boards, 
pardons, etc., by the division of criminal identification, records, 
and statistics was not passed. The Missouri Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice in the program of legislation which it presented to the 
state legislature of 1927, included a proposal for the establishment 
of a bureau of criminal identification, investigation, and statistics 
under the supervision of the department of penal institutions, and 
another which prescribed certain records to be maintained by the 
police, sheriffs, justices of the peace, courts of record, and penal 
institutions.” They were, however, not adopted. These are indica- 
tions of an awakened interest in criminal statistics. 


2, CRIME COMMISSIONS 


Under this title are included organizations of both govern- 
mental and private creation, state-wide, or limited to a particular 
city, primarily aiming at research or chiefly directed toward action, 
such as new legislation. Some are primarily concerned with crimi- 
nal laws——procedural and substantive. Others interest themselves 
- in the operation of police, courts, penal institutions, probation and 
parole, causes of crime. Some are commissions with no funds; oth- 
ers are well financed. Some aim mostly to keep a constant check 
on the operation of criminal justice. Some are backed largely by 
business interests, and some by the organized bar.’ They have, 

* Senate bill No. 1152, March 1, 1927, introduced by Mr. Baumes, chairman of 
the Crime Commission. 


° Summary of the Legislative Program of the Missouri Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice, St. Louis, 1926. 


Y Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, XVIII, No. 1 (May, 1927), p. 120. 

“Crime Commissions-—Following is a partial list of crime commissions and 
similar organizations in the United States: California Commission for the Reform 
of Criminal Procedure, Chicago Crime Commission, Illinois Association for Criminal 
Justice, Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission, Michigan State Crime Commis- 
sion, Minnesota Crime Commission, Missouri Association for Criminal Justice, Ne- 
‘braska Crime Commission, New Hampshire Crime Commission, New Jersey State 
Crime Commission, Crime Commission of New York State, Cleveland Association 
for Criminal Justice, Memphis Crime Commission, Louisiana Commission for the 
Reform of Criminal Procedure, Kansas Crime Commission, Commission to Study 
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however, certain common characteristics. They express dissatis- 
faction with the present status of the administration of criminal 
justice in the United States, and they aim, either directly and im- 
mediately, or indirectly and ultimately, at some type of reform. 
At the present time they may be said to be epidemic in the United 
States; and they bid fair to be endemic. They differ from such 
bodies as the American Prison Association, the National Probation 
Association, the American Institute of Criminal Law and Crimi- 
nology in being expressions of what may be called the “amateur 
spirit” in the field of criminology and penology, being backed 
mostly by business men, prominent civil lawyers, and legislators 
rather than by persons involved professionally or as scholars in the 
field. , 

It is impossible here to trace in any detail the history of this 
movement. A few landmarks may be pointed out. 

The Chicago Crime Commission, organzed in 1919, has 
aimed from the beginning to keep an accurate record of serious 
crimes committed and of.the operation of the machinery of criminal 
justice in that city. An important part of its work was of course 
to keep the public informed of the current situation, and thus to 
influence the course of justice in a helpful manner. The year 1920 
saw the organization of the Section on Criminal Law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The next landmark was the survey of crimi- 
nal justice in Cleveland, conducted by the Cleveland Foundation 
in 1921. Following the Cleveland survey came the creation of 
the Cleveland Association for Criminal Justice, which has func- 
tioned in much the same way as the Chicago Crime Commission. 
In 1922 the Baltimore Criminal Justice Commission was organ- 


the Causes of Crime in Kentucky, Evanston Crime Commission, Crime Suppression 
League of Dallas, Inc. 

“The following bodies have appointed special committees to study Crime Prob- 
lems in connection with their regular functions: Colorado Prison Association, In- 
diana State Bar Association, Harvard Law School, Arkansas Bar Association, Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science, Yale University Law School.” 


“G. W. Kirchwey, “Breasting the Crime Wave,” Survey, Vol. LVIII, No. 2 . 
(April 15, 1927); J. M. Hepbron, “Local Crime Commissions: Their Origin, Pur- 
pose, and Accomplishment,” Scientific Monthly, XXIV, 426-31. 


* Criminal Justice in Cleveland (Cleveland: The Cleveland Foundation, 1922). 
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ized; in 1923, the American Law Institute (strictly speaking not 
a crime commission, though having some functions like those of 
some of the commissions). In 1925 the Missouri Association for 
Criminal Justice began its work by undertaking a survey of crimi- 
nal justice that was state wide (report published in 1926).** In 
1925 also the legislature of California created the Commission for 
the Reform of Criminal Procedure.“ The legislature of New York 
State in 1926 created the Crime Commission, which reported to 
the legislature February 28, 1927.*° In 1926 the Harvard Survey 
of Crime and Law in Boston got under way. In 1927 the Illinois 
Association for Criminal Justice, resembling that of Missouri, 
began a state-wide survey of Illinois. 

The National Crime Commission, organized in 1925, began as 
a typical agency of protest against the shortcomings of American 
criminal justice. It was composed at first of a number of persons 
distinguished chiefly for their prominence in our national life, rath- 
er than their technical equipment for dealing with these problems. 
It is, however, gradually assuming the functions of a national 
forum on the questions involved in crime. Increasingly it is draw- 
ing into its affairs the trained investigator. Its conference, held in 
Washington November 2 and 3, 1927, included within its list of 
speakers a number of persons with experience as administrators 
and as students of criminology. Its function is apparently to be 
more and more that of stimulating country-wide intelligent and 
informed interest in all the phases of the problem of crime. Sig- 
nificant of this tendency is the resolution adopted in the form of the 
report of the Committee on Criminal Information as is indicated 
by this excerpt: “Sixth, that the National Crime Commission 
should establish a permanent committee on criminal information, 
to be appointed as soon as may be, charged with the duty of secur- 
ing the coordination of all efforts directed towards the end set forth 
above. That the personnel of this committee should represent all 


* The Missouri Crime Survey (New York: Macmillan Co., 1926). 


“ Report of the Commission for the Reform of Criminal Procedure to the State 
Legislature (Sacramento, 1927). 


1 Report of the Crime Commission, New York State, Legislative Document No. 
94 (Albany: J. B. Lyon Co., Printers, 1927). 
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important agencies interested in the gathering of such informa- 
tion.’”** 

These are by no means all the agencies of this kind (as the 
footnote on p. 163 indicates), but they are representative particu- 
larly of the type of organization which is now, or has been, carrying 
on research and publicity with a view to its immediate or ultimate 
use in reform. 


3. REPORTS OF COMMISSIONS PUBLISHED IN 1927 


The New York State Crime Commission?" —As a legislative 
creation this body must report to the legislature. Its report, sub- 
mitted February 28, 1927, consists of a general section, including , 
a large number of recommendations, and a number of special re- 
ports. The general report first presents figures and testimonials to 
prove the effectiveness of the so-called “Baumes Laws” passed by 
the legislature in 1926 and effective July 1, 1926. These laws were 
notable for their severity, especially the one requiring the judge to 
sentence to life imprisonment any person convicted for the fourth 
time of a felony. The general tendency of the report is in the di- 
rection of greater severity in punishment. The Commission has 
not, however, shut its eyes to the fact that parole and probation 
have never had a fair trial because of the unwillingness of the com- 
munities to finance them adequately for the maintenance of proper 
standards. Among the recommendations in this field is one for the 
unification of the seven or more different agencies doing probation 
work in Greater New York. The penal recommendations suggest 
classification on psychiatric grounds, and an addition to the insti- 
tution for defective delinquents at Napanoch. Much larger and 
better-trained police departments are recommended. New and strict 
legislation is suggested to cope with the professional receivers of 
stolen goods. The substitution of district judges for justices of the 
peace is proposed. Reference has already been made to the recom- 
mendations respecting records and statistics. Juries come in for 
considerable attention; and the waiving of jury trial, as used in sev- 

sE, R. Cass, “National Crime Commission Conference,” Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XVIII, No. 4 (February, 1928), pp. 497 ff. 


1 Report of the Crime Commission, State of New York, Legislative Document 
No. 94 (2927). : 
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eral other United States commonwealths, is strongly urged. The 
value of the grand jury is questioned, as are also the various tradi- 
tional limitations on the power of the judge in the trial. In detail no 
less than eighty specific recommendations are made to the legis- 
lature. 

Besides the report of the subcommission on statistics, alluded 
to earlier in this paper, there are reports on courts, police, penal 
institutions, adjustment of sentences, and on causes and effects of 
crime. The latter report has attracted much attention, partly be- 
cause it was a new departure for crime commission studies, and 
partly because of the publicity which a section of it (dealing with 
a particular area of Brooklyn) received when the inhabitants of 
that area protested against the unfavorable notice it caused. 

The California Commission for the Reform of Criminal Pro- 
cedure also made a report during the year 1927 to the legislature 
which had created it’ The system which the commission recom- 
mended “had this as its objective: that in administering criminal 
justice the proceedings shall arrive at the truth and do so with the 
greatest simplicity, swiftness, and certainty.”*® With these aims 
in mind it recommends changes which shall speed justice, e.g., by 
reducing continuances and delay in the trial court or court of ap- 
peals to a minimum. Pleadings shall be simplified to the degree that 
is found in English procedure. As for conduct of trials, the judge is 
to be given more power in selecting the jury and in controlling the 
admission of evidence and examination of witnesses. Parole and in- 
determinate sentence and probation are approved in principle, but 
are made somewhat more limited in application: e.g., relatively 
high minimum sentences before parole for those guilty of a second 
(or later) felony, or guilty of a felony while armed with a deadly 
weapon. The granting of bail is somewhat modified by require- 
ment that a bail bond be a recordable lien upon real property, and 
that in a cash bond the money be deposited. The commission fur- 
ther recommends the provision of a hospital for the criminal in- 
sane, and that material witnesses be extraditable to other states. 

*® Report of the Commission for the Reform of Criminal Procedure to the Leg- 
islature, State of California (Sacramento: State Printing Office, 1927). 

” Ibid, p. 5. 
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Because some of these reforms are impossible by statute, the 
commission proposes a constitutional amendment referendum on 
eight points, of which two are: to permit the jury to consider the 
fact that the defendant fails to take the stand in his own behalf; 
and one permitting the waiver of a jury trial in felony cases where 
both the people and the defendant desire to make such a waiver. 
This referendum is proposed for action at the general election of 
1928. 

The Minnesota Crime Commission was appointed by the gov- 
ernor of that state in 1926. At the end of that year it presented a 
report” containing its conclusions in summary, together with rec- 
ommendations and the reasons therefor. In condensed form it 
presents the following findings: Crime is a state-wide problem. 
Promptness, efficiency, vigor in enforcement are essential. Cer- 
tainty is more effective than severity. Public opinion must be in- 
formed and active. The Commission can recommend only the most ` 
immediate improvements. Further study is indispensable. The 
second part of the report, presenting the detailed findings, is to 
appear later. 

The scope of this study is somewhat broader than that of the 
California commission’s work. It is less exclusively legal, and its 
recommendations cover a wide field. 

Legislation —The New York legislature passed eighteen of the 
thirty-eight bills presented by the Crime Commission.” Most of 
these bills involved greater severity toward defendants. Three of 
those not passed were the bill providing-a much greater strictness 
in control of the possession of pistols and machine guns (Senate 
bill No. 1150), the bill providing that a thief may be a witness 
against the receiver of stolen property—now not legally permis- 
sible (Senate bill No. 1171); the bill making the minimum term 
of imprisonment for second degree murder forty, instead of twenty, 
years (Senate bill No. 1161). This indicates that the legislature 
was unwilling to adopt quite as severe a tone as that of the pro- 
posers, and also that it was unwilling to remove some of the legal 

= “Minnesota Crime Commission Report,” Minnesota Law Review, Supple- 
ment, January, 1927. 

2 New York Times, March 28, 1927, p. 8, col. 1. 
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protections of defendants. This opposition may have been due in 
part (as is intimated in the New York Times of March 2, 1927) to 
the opposition of members of the legislature who in their private 
capacity practice law in the criminal courts. It remains to be seen 
whether this severity will be backed up by the public. The com- 
mission is quite confident that the so-called “Baumes Laws” have 
been effective in reducing crime. A supplementary statistical in- 
vestigation of the operation of the courts in New York State during 
the first six months of the operation of these laws was made by the 
Commission in 1927, the results of which are not published at the 
time of this writing. 

The California Commission secured assent to its program in 
large measure.”* As indicated before, its recommendations center 
about improvements in criminal procedure which are now widely 
accepted among leaders of the bar, and increasing severity of pun- 
ishment, as is indicated in the recommendations on probation and 
parole mentioned before. 

The legislative program of the Missouri Association for Crimi- 
nal Justice, based upon its survey (referred to before), involved 
a number of procedural changes, such as equalizing peremptory 
challenges for defense and prosecution, securing of deposition with- 
in or without the state, permitting comment on the defendant’s 
failure to testify, etc. It provided for a strengthening of the prose- 
cutor’s office, limited changes of venue, reduced time allowed to 
perfect an appeal to the Supreme Court; provided an intermediate 
reformatory and an institution for the criminal insane, and pro- 
posed a bureau of criminal identification, investigation, and sta- 
tistics, together with machinery for collecting these from the va- 
rious police departments, courts, etc. 

Very little of this program became legislation. The intermedi- 
ate reformatory bill passed, and executions were all transferred to 
the state penitentiary; and one or two other minor provisions were 
carried out. The legislation will be proposed again in 1929. 

2 The present writer was unable to secure the formal bills introduced by the 
commission. Comparing the revised statutes (of the session of 1927) reveals an 


apparently complete agreement of revisions with the statements of recommenda- 
tions as given in the printed report of the commission. 
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4. PROBATION 


In the field of probation a few outstanding facts may be noted. 
The United States Civil Service Commission established eligible 
lists for probation officers in the federal courts. An appropria- 
tion was made by Congress for such work, though far below the 
needs indicated. The appointment of probation officers in ten dis- 
trict courts was authorized. In New York State the Probation 
Commission became a bureau of the new state department of cor- 
rection. A similar bureau was established in the Department of 
Public Welfare of Ohio. The state of Indiana passed an adult 
probation law framed by the National Probation Association. 
While there is a tendency on the part of many critics to attack pro- 
bation as “coddling” of the criminal, there is an increasing willing- 
ness (as revealed in the reports of the New York and California 
Commissions) to admit many defects. to be the result, not of pro- 
bation, but of a weak and ineffective procedure called probation. 
The current reports of the National Probation Association reveal 
a steady and nation wide improvement in this field. 


5. GENERAL RESEARCH 


It is impossible here to review all the various research projects 
now going forward in this field. Mention should be made, however, 
of the “Survey of Research in Crime and Criminal Justice” which 
has been conducted by the Social Science Research Council under 
the supervision of the Advisory Committee on Crime of the Coun- 
cil. A bibliography has been compiled of all material in this field 
available in certain of the libraries of the United States, including 
the large general libraries and some of the special libraries. In ad- 
dition to this a bibliography of research material, local, completed, 
but unpublished, or locally published, was made; also a list of re- 
search projects proposed or under way; and an analysis of valuable 
primary success.” 

6. CONCLUSION 


The reader will be raising the question of what actually hap- 
pened in this field in 1927, not what was being studied. There are 


= Note by A. F. Kuhlman, American Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, XVIII, No. 1, 123-25}; and report of Social Science Research Council, 1927. 
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two reasons for the limitation evident in the preceding pages. First, 
the official sources of actual data about crime and criminals are 
mostly still unpublished for 1927. Second, the data here given are, 
in the writer’s opinion, the really important happenings. They are 
a reflection of the enormous public interest in crime. They indicate 
also an increasing recognition of the fact that real achievement in 
this field must be sought on the basis of thorough knowledge of the 
facts. The shift in the activities of the National Crime Commission 
from generalizations to specific problems is an example in point. 
The treatment of crime and the criminal is so deeply imbedded in 
our mores and our social attitudes that it is impossible to modify it 
until there is at least a widespread knowledge of the facts. This 
knowledge is in process of accumulation. 


RELIGION 


ARTHUR E. HOLT 
Professor of Social Ethics, Chicago Theological Seminary 


ABSTRACT 


Three notable modifications in American religious life are coming because of 
changes in communication, and population shifts. The first is the interpenetration 
of the rural and urban communities due to the radio and automobile. The second 
is the migration of rural populations to the city, and the third is change in the ma- 
jor sources of labor supply, which is giving us an American-born industrial popula- 
tion which brings with it an American type of religious institution in the place of a 
Southern European. 


The year 1927 witnessed the most ambitious attempts at mu- 
tual understanding among its major religious groups which the 
Western world has seen. With the exception of the Roman Catholic 
church, which is of course a major exception, the larger religious 
groups, including the Greek Catholic churches, met together at 
Lausanne, Switzerland, in a conference known as the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order. Of a similar nature was the National 
Conference on Comity, participated in by all American denomina- 
tions except the Catholic, held at Cleveland early in 1928, but for 
which the preparations had been made in 1927. In agreement with 
this trend is the change in the statement of the missionary purpose 
of the most energetic of the missionary religious bodies, where the 
doctrine of mutual understanding is substituted for the doctrine of 
proselyting and supplanting. However this new attitude is de- 
- scribed, it doubtless represents an epoch in the history of religious 
development of the West. Either religion is becoming more toler- 
ant or it is considered that from the functional standpoint all re- 
ligions serve a common purpose and matters of detail difference are 
of little importance. 

The second change is the modification of rural religion due to 
multiplication of communication, such as the radio and automo- 
bile. The radio corporation and General Motors have headed the 
list on the stock exchange, and both have registered in the isolation 
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of the farmer and have been the means whereby a peaceful pene- 
tration of the farmer’s religious ideas has been accomplished. A 
recent study of 225 farmers in McHenry county, Illinois, showed 
that 50 per cent of them had radio connection with some church on 
Sunday morning. This means the broadcasting, not only of the ser- 
mon, but of the music of great chorus choirs and the singing of the 
best soloists of metropolitan churches. The automobile has made 
the farmer easily accessible to urban churches. The size of the New 
England parish was laid out on the distance which a man could 
drive an ox team on Sunday morning; the modern farmer can at- 
tend a church anywhere within the range of a General Motors car. 

A third movement in social change which came to a climax in 
1927 and which is probably epoch-making in religion is the popu- 
lation shift, which since the war has been modified by the shutting 
off of migration from the Catholic countries of South Europe and 
substitution of two other movements, one a minor flow of people 
from North Europe and Canada, the other a major one from rural 
America, both of which are overwhelmingly Protestant. Not long 
ago I noticed on the calendar of a Protestant church in a silk-mill 
town this notice: “A reception will be given in this church next 
Wednesday evening to all the people who have come to the United 
States during the past year.” “How is this?” I said. “I thought 
only a Catholic church could give such an invitation and get a 
hearing.” “That was true,” he said, “until recently; but now we 
can give it and we will have a house full.” It is true that foreign 
immigration has been reduced to the point where no appreciable 
change can come in American religious life as a result of it even 
though the present migration is largely Protestant, but this is not 
true when we consider the migration from the American rural dis- 
tricts to the city, a migration which is decidedly Protestant in its 
religious affiliation. 

First of all, let us consider the extent of this migration. Pro- 
fessor Sims says in his “Elements of Rural Sociology”: “A survey 
of 10,000 representative farms by the United States Department 
of Agriculture led to the estimate that in 1922 about 2,000,000 per- 
sons left the farms for towns and cities. During 1923 this number 
was greatly increased and city drift reached a new climax. Another 
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study of 25,000 farms made again by the Department of Agricul- 
ture gives ground for the estimate that in 1924 some 2,075,000 left 
the country. Similar estimates for the year ending January 1, 1927, 
indicate that 2,155,000 left the farms for village and urban dis- 
tricts. So far this is the high-water mark of rural exodus.” 

Zimmerman has found by a study of 357 farm families that 
about 45 per cent of these people had gone to cities. The National 
Bureau of Economic Research has estimated that in six years end- 
‘ing on January 1, 1927, our farm population has been depleted by 
this process to the extent of 3,722,629. 


EFFECT OF THIS MIGRATION ON RELIGION 

The first effect of this rural migration is evidently a decrease 
in the number and power of rural religious institutions. Professor 
Felton has estimated that “if the average church in the open coun- 
try has 79 members it would mean that the total membership of 
1,513 churches literally moved out last year and left that many 
empty churches behind.” But this loss and consequent modification 
of rural institutions is not so important as the change which is being 
wrought in the religious trends of urban life. Here the change is 
so significant that it is worthy of elaborate description. It can be 
illustrated in terms of the distribution of the religious groups of 
Chicago, the key to the understanding of which is found in the 
population shifts due to the work-seeking, home-seeking tendency 
of her people. The first planting of Chicago’s churches is brought 
about by the coming of the people who are seeking a chance to 
work in industry and who bring their religious tradition with them. 
These populations later seek better homes, and the movement 
toward the suburb begins, which gives the new distribution of the 
religious populations. The longer the time of residence, the more 
noticeable is the suburban trend in determining the configuration 
of the church group. All Chicago churches gathered at the Chicago 
river and then moved to the lake front or the suburbs as rapidly as 
possible. 

The old American population is distributed today in five major 
sectors. It is out along the north shore; it extends in two major 
thrusts to the west and in two to the south, one along the south 
shore, and the other through Englewood and to the southwest. 
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Here also we find the old American type of Protestant church; the 
Congregational, Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episco- 
palian. This is well illustrated in Chart I, which shows the present 
size and distribution of Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 

Lying in between these major sectors are the other racial group- 
ings which at the call of industry have moved into Chicago and 
have brought their religious mores with them. Most notably of 
these was the migration of the German and Scandinavian popula- 
tions, which reached its peak in 1880-90. Chicago industry was 
then draped along the river; the early planting of Lutheran churches 
conforms even to the curve of the north and south branch of the 
Chicago River, and the distribution of Lutheran churches still 
bears the stamp upon it, as shown in Chart IT. 

These Lutheran churches have since been caught up in the 
suburban trend and are taking on a new distribution. Following 
chis period the industry of Chicago began to shift to South Chi- 
cago and the source of labor supply changed to Southern Europe; 
this type of immigration reached its peak in 1910-20. This gives us 
the key to the distribution of the major Catholic churches, such as 
the Polish, Bohemian, Italian, Slovak, and Croatian churches. 
This is shown in Chart ITI. 

The present post war period, whose development reached its 
peak in 1927, has witnessed a tapping of a new labor supply drawn 
from Protestant areas and the planting of new churches and a shift 
in the balance of numerical strength and location of the various 
religious groups. Some of these changes can be briefly enumerated. 

The effect of this new religious migration has registered im- 
mediately on the Baptist denomination, which, from being fifth 
from the top in numerical strength, has now come to second, or 
next to the Catholic. This of course is largely due to the influx of 
Negro Baptists from the South. It is estimated from reliable data 
that 248,000 Negroes have since the war moved into the Chicago 
area. The largest single church in Chicago is now a Negro Baptist 
church, a record formerly held by a Catholic church. Not counting 
the “store front,” there are now in Chicago 55 Negro churches 
with an estimated membership of 65,711. 

The location and size of the Negro churches which own prop- 
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erty is shown in Chart IV. These churches are almost without ex- 
ception of recent planting. 

Contemporaneous with, but less in numerical strength, has 
been the growth of the Mexican migration to Chicago, which has 
reached a total of 25,000-30,000 persons. From a religious stand- 
point this has resulted in a growth of Mexican Catholic churches 
and a new impetus of the Protestant efforts to “reach” the Catho- 
lics. A pretentious new Mexican Catholic church is now being con- 
structed alongside the plant of the Illinois Steel Company in South 
Chicago. 

The third noticeable religious effect of this rural migration is 
the appearance of rural youth in the churches located near the 
natural gateways to the city. These white boys and girls from the 
farms are coming in at a different gateway from the Negroes and 
Mexicans, but their presence is being perceptibly felt in the Chi- 
cago churches. If Chicago is a fair sample of urban development 
all over the United States, we are witnessing a new ‘population 
stratum forming in some cases at the opposite end of the social . 
scale from the old American population which planted the first 
churches of the old American type; its churches are Protestant and 
bear the same names, although differing in some ways from the 
earlier type. American urban social and religious life now has a 
bottom and a top layer of Protestantism. This will have a profound 
effect upon the Protestant consciousness, since it was in danger of 
identifying itself with the suburban class and the suburban mind. 
If the new source of urban population supply is to be from rural 
America, the effect upon the Protestant churches will be as pro- 
found as the effect of the migration from Southern Europe was 
upon the Catholic churches during the two decades just previous 
to the war. 


CHART TII 
THE PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE SOUTHERN AND EASTERN 
EUROPEAN CHURCHES. THE Dots REPRESENT 
CATHOLIC CHURCHES 
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This chart shows the close assembling of the Southern 
European churches along the river where the major industries 
of Chicago are, but industry had spread by 1900 and was 
carrying the churches with it. These churches show very 
slight influence of the suburban trend. 


CHART IV 


THE SIZE AND DISTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO CHURCHES IN CHICAGO 
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This chart shows the effects of post-war population shift. The fact that these 
workers were largely employed by the Stockyards partly accounts for the location 
of these churches. Other factors enter in. But the chart is eloquent of the influence 
of the effect on the churches of the new source of labor supply. 
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ABSTRACT 


Although the year 31927 witnessed no crucial changes in education, it was 
marked by much educational unrest and by a continuation of lines of growth which 
had been under way, for some years. Among the developments worthy of mention 
are the rapid expansion of secondary and higher institutions, the establishment of 
junior high schools and colleges, the movement for curriculum revision, the spread 
of various devices to individualize instruction, the increase of facilities for the train- 
ing of teachers, the critical attack upon the college of liberal arts, the growth of ed- 
ucational expenditures, and the return of educational theory to a consideration of 
the fundamental questions of aims and values. 


In general the year 1927 witnessed no crucial changes in the 
development of education in the United States. This, of course, 
does not mean that during the twelve months under consideration 
the educational system remained static. Quite the contrary condi- 
tion did in fact prevail. Although comprehensive statistics are not 
yet available, the evidence at hand suggests that the year was 
marked by many and rapid changes. But for the most part these 
changes merely carried forward lines of development which have 
characterized the schools of the nation since the close of the war, 
if not since the opening of the century. In this article, therefore, 
attention will be centered, not on the events of the year 1927, but 
rather on trends belonging to the period of which this year is a 
part. The more important developments may be reported under 
four headings, namely, the extension of educational opportunity, 
significant changes in educational practice, the growth of the ma- 
terial basis of education, and advances in educational theory. 

Perhaps the most fundamental question that may be asked re- 
garding the operation of any school system pertains to the actual 
extension of educational opportunity. Only as boys and girls at- 
tend the schools may the latter be said to function. In 1927, ac- 
cording to reliable estimate, at least twenty-eight million children 
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and youth were enrolled in the educational institutions of the na- 
tion. Of this huge multitude, amounting to one-fourth of the total 
population, approximately twenty-two and one-half millions were 
attending elementary schools, four and one-quarter to four and 
one-half millions were registered in the secondary schools, and one 
million to one million and a quarter were pursuing their studies in 
college, university, and professional school. 

In the extension of the opportunities of education at the ele- 
mentary-school level there have been few important changes in re- 
cent years. For almost a generation the number of children attend- 
ing this institution has done little more than keep pace with the 
growth of population. This is, of course, due to the fact that be- 
fore the close of the last century the elementary school was already 
reaching practically all children of appropriate age. However, in 
two respects the implications of this statement require qualifica- 
tion. In the first place, in the form of kindergarten and nursery 
school, particularly in the larger industrial centers, elementary 
education is slowly being extended downward into what have been 
called the preschool years. But in 1927 there were probably not 
more than three-quarters of a million children enrolled in these 
institutions. In the second place, the opportunities of elementary 
education are being extended through an increase in the length of 
the school term and through improvement in the regularity of 
attendance. In 1880 the average length of the school term in the 
United States was 130 days, and in 1925, the last year for which 
the facts are available, it was 170 days. By 1927 probably two or 
three days were added to this number. Although minor advances 
in the extension of elementary education may be expected to con- 
tinue, the major purposes of the American people in this field were 
achieved long before the opening of the year 1927. 

In the case of secondary education an altogether different situ- 
ation exists. The year which has been made the object of study 
stands in the center of one of the great revolutionary epochs in the 
history of the secondary school. With the establishment of the 
public high school as an upward extension of the elementary school, 
America early in the nineteenth century departed from the con- 
ception of secondary education that had generally prevailed in the 
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Western world. But it was not until the latter part of the century 
that the radical nature of the experiment became apparent. With the 
rise of industrial society the secondary school has expanded at an 
unprecedented rate. In 1880 there were enrolled in the public high 
school but 110,000 boys and girls. By 1900 this number had in- 
creased to 519,000; by 1910, to 915,000; by 1920, to 2,199,000; by 
1925, to 3,650,000; and by the close of 1927, to probably 4,000,- 
000. In addition there was of course the private secondary school 
enrolment, which in 1927 must have been considerably in excess 
of a quarter of a million. But the major point to be observed is 
that for more than a generation each annual report of the growth 
of the secondary school population has shown, not only an abso- 
lute increase in.numbers, but an increase in the rate of growth. 
Moreover, in the year 1927 close to one-half of the nation’s chil- 
dren of appropriate age were enrolled in the high school. Regard- 
less of the theories of educators or the views of statesmen, the 
American people are apparently committed to the universal exten- 
sion of the opportunities of secondary education. The influx of 
children from all social classes and practically all levels of ability 
has already given rise to innumerable problems of method, curricu- 
lum, and organization. A new type of secondary education is in 
the making. 

An expansion of the institutions of higher education, which 
may follow a course similar to that pursued by the secondary 
school since 1890, began after the close of the war. The number 
of persons attending colleges, universities, and professional schools 
of college grade (including normal schools and teachers’ colleges) 
in 1890 was but 157,000. By 1895 this number had grown to 
204,000; by 1900, to 238,000; by 1905, to 264,000; by 1910, to 
356,000; and by 1915, to 403,000. Then came the war, which 
temporarily halted this invasion of the colleges; but in 1920 the 
registration in higher institutions in the United States rose to 597,- 
ooo. Four years later, in 1924, the enormous total of 911,000 was 
reached, This is almost precisely the secondary school enrolment 
for 1910. By 1926, the last year for which complete returns are 
available, the million mark was passed. Whether these figures 
mean that the higher schools are, from the standpoint of growth, 
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but half a generation or so behind the secondary schools is a ques- 
tion which must be left to the prophets. The fact is that powerful 
social forces have torn the colleges and universities loose from their 
conventional moorings. 

In addition to the general extension of educational opportuni- 
ties at the higher levels of the system, which has been going on for 
a generation, and partly perhaps as a result of this extension, recent 
years have witnessed many significant changes in educational prac- 
tice. The more important of these changes may be appropriately 
considered under the categories of structural reorganization, cur- 
riculum revision, improvement of methods, growth of teacher- 
training, and new departures in higher education. 

No sooner did the general structure of the American educa- 
tional system take form toward the close of the nineteenth century 
than it began to crumble. Social conditions were changing, and the 
_ American people were becoming educationally conscious. In the 
1890’s the eight-four-four system, that is, the system composed of 
the eight-year elementary school, the four-year secondary school, 
and the four-year college, the system which a short time before 
had seemed to triumph in the United States, became the object of 
criticism. It was said to be the joint product of indiscriminate 
borrowings from other countries and the operation of chance in- 
fluences rather than the fruit of a careful analysis of the nature of 
children and the needs of society. The brunt of the attack was 
borne by that institution which had long been the storm center of 
the American educational system—the secondary school. The re- 
sult was the junior high school and junior college movements. 

The junior high school movement is essentially a downward 
extension of the secondary school to include one or more years of 
the traditional elementary school. It also means an enrichment of 
the program of studies and the introduction of less formal methods 
into these years; but attention here should be centered on the struc- 
tural changes. In the larger communities the reorganization has 
taken the form of a separate institution embracing two or three 
or even four years covering the point of articulation between the 
old elementary and secondary schools, while in the smaller com- 
munities it has merely involved the inclusion of these years in an 
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enlarged secondary school. The movement may be said to have 
originated in the early years of the present century. By 1910 there 
were perhaps a dozen or a score of more or less conscious attempts 
at reorganization. Thereafter the movement went forward at an 
increasingly rapid rate and soon assumed the proportions of a 
major educational reform. In 1920 there were reported to the 
Federal Bureau of Education 883 so-called junior high schools; 
and five years later, near the close of 1925, the number rose to 
2,549. In the meantime, although the institution has met with 
some opposition and has perhaps entered upon a period of criti- 
cism, there is no reason for believing that its growth has been 
checked. So the year 1927 no doubt witnessed a continuation of 
this movement for the reorganization of the American system of 
education, a movement which had already reached into communi- 
ties of all sizes, from rural villages to the largest industrial cities, as 
well as into every state of the union and the District of Columbia. 

The junior college involves the upward extension of secondary 
education to include the first two years of the traditional college. 
Though in origin antedating by a decade or so the junior high 
school, it has gained headway much more slowly. In 1900 there 
were eight junior colleges in the country. By 1910 the number had 
increased to twenty-seven; by 1920, to 207; and by 1927, to 325. 
In the last-named year there were approximately thirty-six thou- 
sand students enrolled in junior colleges. The form of the institu- 
tion varies from place to place. It ordinarily comprises only the 
first two years of the old college, but recently, and particularly in 
California, it has in some cases been incorporated into an enlarged 
senior high school embracing the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth years of the conventional organization. Whether this 
heralds the approach of an eight-four-four-five system, that is, a 
system composed of an eight-year elementary school, a four-year 
junior high school, a four-year senior high school, and a university 
with a program ranging in length from two to five years, is a ques- 
tion in dispute among educators. Perhaps the junior college is 
merely a move in the reorganization of the traditional system and 
will disappear when the new organization emerges. But whatever 
the ultimate outcome may be, the year 1927 saw this movement 
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reaching into all of the great geographical divisions and showing 
strength everywhere but in the eastern area. 

In response to the extraordinary growth of the school popula- 
tion and the general reorganizatoin of the educational system, as 
well as because of the changing social conditions and perhaps the 
development of a scientific attack on educational problems, the 
years following the war have been marked by a great deal of ac- 
tivity in the field of the curriculum. From one end of the country 
to the other, and from the kindergarten to the university, the con- 
ventional program has been under fire. According to reports from 
106 cities of all sizes in 1925, probably on the whole exhibiting a 
degree of favorable selection, 75 per cent had undertaken the gen- 
eral revision of the elementary school program during the preced- 
ing five years. A companion study of the high-school curriculum 
revealed general revisions for the same period in 63 of the 111 
cities included in the inquiry. Some of these efforts to construct a 
new program of studies assumed large proportions. In 1923 the 
city of Denver embarked upon a program of curriculum-making 
which may be regarded as favorably typical of the movement. Ex- 
tensive studies of social conditions were undertaken; experimenta- 
tion was conducted within the system; and some thirty specialists 
were called in from the outside. In 1925 the principle that the cur- 
riculum is never finished and that it should undergo perpetual re- 
vision because of social changes and increase of professional 
knowledge was given concrete expression through the appointment 
of a director of the curriculum. By 1927 the first cycle in this nev- 
er ending process neared completion. Similar, though on the whole 
somewhat less ambitious, undertakings were launched during these 
years in Los Angeles, St. Louis, Toledo, Rochester, Springfield, and 
many other cities. The twelve months of 1927 were especially 
marked by interest and activity in curriculum reconstruction in the 
public schools of the United States. 

The period following the war also saw a growing dissatisfaction 
with the traditional methods of instruction. The growth of schools 
and the increase in the size of classes tended to dwarf the indi- 
vidual. It was’but natural, therefore, that educational reformers 
should arise to plead for the adaptation of the teaching process to 
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the abilities, aptitudes, and interests of the pupil. Some advocated 
a return to some form of individual instruction, such as the Dalton 
or Winnetka plan; others thought salvation lay in the direction of 
a more thorough and careful classification of pupils by means of 
the psychological tests. That both of these approaches to the prob- 
lem have been widely adopted is indicated by a study undertaken 
by the Bureau of Education in 1926. In that year, of the 280 cities 
of more than ten thousand inhabitants from which reports were 
received, forty-four were employing the Dalton, and forty-two the 
Winnetka, plan. Reports on the use of homogeneous grouping, as 
it is called, at the same time and in cities of the same size showed 
much more striking results. Of the 292 cities reporting, the plan 
was being used in some or all of the grades of the elementary school 
by 247; in the junior high school, by 204; and in the senior high 
school, by 143. By 1927, therefore, the larger school systems seem 
to have been rather thoroughly committed to the practice of group- 
ing children in a particular grade according to ability. This me- 
chanical device seems to be in closer harmony with the spirit of 
American education than are the proposals to individualize instruc- 
tion. 

One of the most significant movements in American education 
in 1927 was the movement for the professional training of teachers. 
In the past, in comparison with the teacher in the more advanced 
countries of Europe, the American teacher has been notoriously 
untrained. Today anything like adequate training among the rank 
and file of rural teachers is sadly lacking. Yet there is much evi- 
dence to suggest that this condition is rapidly changing. In 1894 
there were enrolled in professional courses for teachers above the 
secondary school but 71,000 students. The corresponding figures 
for 1910 and 1920 were 96,000 and 159,000, respectively. Two 
years later the number reached 226,000; in 1924 it rose to 290,000; 
and in 1926 it advanced farther to the huge total of 444,000. Thus 
from 1894 to 1926, while the number of teaching positions of all 
kinds increased from 450,000 to 960,000, the number of persons 
training to be teachers increased more than sixfold. Clearly the 
period which the year 1927 may be thought to represent marks a 
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departure from the age-long American tradition of reliance upon 
the untrained teacher. 

The spirit of unrest which has pervaded education generally 
in the United States since the war has played no favorites. The in- 
stitutions of higher education, as well as elementary and secondary 
schools, have been subjected to searching criticism. The college of 
liberal arts in particular has been tried before the bar of public 
opinion. As a result, the institutions of this latter type which have 
not indulged in one or more experiments with the curriculum or 
the methods of teaching are few and far between. General survey 
or orientation courses in both the social and the natural sciences 
were introduced into the colleges from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Special and general honors courses for superior students and the 
English tutorial system of instruction had their vogue. Old col- 
leges, such as Antioch, experienced a rebirth, and great state uni- 
versities, such as the University of Wisconsin, have considered 
ways and means of overcoming handicaps of size. At Madison an 
experimental college was opened in the fall of 1927. A class of 120 
carefully chosen Freshmen was guaranteed, through its own quar- 
ters and faculty, an independent existence within the bounds of 
the larger institution. Provision was made for intimate contacts 
between teacher and student, and many of the formalisms which 
have become a part of the higher education were abolished. The 
traditional lines between subjects were erased, and whole civiliza- 
tions were made the object of study. According to the plan an- 
nounced, the major part of the first year was to be devoted to an 
examination of a pre-scientific civilization, such as that of ancient 
Athens. This was to be followed in the second year by a study of 
nineteenth-century England or America. In 1927 final steps were 
also taken to launch a unique experiment in the higher education 
of women at Bennington, Vermont. Although the project had been 
under way for some time, it was not until near the close of this year 
that the practical step of selecting a president was taken. The ob- 
ject of the experiment is to shake off the bonds of conventional no- 
tions and practices regarding the education of women and to de- 
velop by means of experimentation new procedures which are 
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adapted to the needs of women in modern society. In 1927 the 
higher education in America was on the march. 

The extraordinary expansion of educational institutions which 
has occurred in the United States during the past generation would 
hardly have been possible if the country had not also experienced 
a phenomenal increase in wealth and income. Expenditures for 
educational purposes have kept pace with the growth of the schools. 
In 1890 the total cost of public education was but $141,000,000. In 
1895 this increased to $176,000,000, in 1900 to $215,000,000, in 
1905 to $292,000,000, in 1910 to $426,000,000, in 1915 to $605,- 
000,000, in 1920 to $1,036,000,000, and in 1925 to $1,946,000,000. 
These figures suggest an enormous growth in the cost of education, 
but they cannot, of course, be taken at their face value. The value 
of the dollar declined steadily throughout this 35-year period. If 
therefore the expenditures on education be reported in “1913 
dollars,” the change is found to be much less impressive or from 
$187,000,000 to $1,156,000,000. Moreover, during the war years 
the real expenditures on education decreased. Thus, although the 
cost of education in current dollars increased from $605,000,000 
in 1915 to $1,036,000,000 in 1920, in terms of “1913 dollars” there 
was a decrease from $600,000,000 to $525,000,000. In the years 
immediately following, however, there was a very rapid advance 
in expenditures, so rapid in fact that by 1922 the figure of $992,- 
000,000 had been reached, and the losses occasioned by the war 
were recouped. Consequently from 1922 to 1925 changes went 
forward more gradually, and in all probability by 1927 the effects 
of the war were obliterated. 

This account of educational changes in 1927 may well con- 
clude with a brief reference to advances in educational theory. In 
the early years of the present century students of education gradu- 
ally turned their attention from a study of the history of education 
and from more or less fruitless speculations about education to 
the application of scientific methods in a direct attack upon the 
problems of learning and tuition. With the subsequent develop- 
ment of the measurement movement more and more energy was 
devoted to the construction of scales, the testing of children, and 
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the gathering of statistics. By 1920 this movement had more or 
less run its course, and educators throughout the country slowly 
came to realize that tests and scales were at best but instruments 
that may be used for the most diverse purposes. The question was 
therefore raised in many quarters with ever increasing frequency 
regarding the value of the educational products measured. Such 
queries generated an interest in the curriculum which swept rapidly 
through the teaching profession and affected both theory and 
practice. On the theoretical side this interest perhaps culminated 
in the publication of the T'wenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, in 1927. This yearbook, the 
product of the efforts of a committee of the Society which had been 
at work for several years, was devoted entirely to the theory and 
practice of curriculum-making. The attack upon the curriculum 
naturally led to a consideration of the question of values and the 
more fundamental educational questions. The launching of the 
Journal of Educational Sociology in September of 1927 was a 
concrete manifestation of this shift of attention. Thus the year 
under examination, while witnessing the steady advance of many 
educational movements which reach back to the closing years of 
the last century, was particularly marked by a search on the part 
of students of education for guidance in their efforts to put content 
into the huge educational structure created by industrial society. 
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ABSTRACT 


The session laws of the states for 1927 show a development of the centralizing 
tendency in the organization of state government, and indicate that the single-headed 
department is gaining in the public mind as a means of carrying out the purely exec- 
utive function of the government. It has not, however, displaced the board in the 
majority of the less populous states, where commissioners with overlapping terms 
still are depended on to prevent the concentration of power over the business ma- 
chine of the state in the governor, which is sought by the newer system. Where 
regulating, rule-making, or semi-judicial functions are to be exercised, the board per- 
sists, even in the states which have gone farthest toward centralization, and various 
devices are employed to keep them as free from political control as is possible in a 
democracy. The organizing spirit is in evidence even in the most recalcitrant of all 
departments of government to its influence. The system of courts has been organ- 
ized under a judicial council, which, however, is strictly a “guild” organization of 
lawyers, judges in most states arising out of, and falling back into, the mass of 
members of the bar, owing to our system of election of judges. Deficiencies of purely 
local police organization are becoming more evident with the increasing development 
of the automobile as a handmaid of crime, and the great mobility of the criminal. 
State police, and now state criminal identification bureaus, evidence the emergence 
of the state as an administrative unit for the protection of its citizens against crim- 
inals. Faint beginnings appear of the central prosecuting agency with advisory func- 
tions to the local prosecutors. The organization of the air is proceeding apace, with 
the whip hand in Congress, but with the state governments finding aerial legislative 
territory unoccupied by Congress, in which they can exercise their imaginations. 
The Radio Commission is an interesting example of an administrative board adapted 
to protect not only the rights of the individual, but also the rights of various geo- 
graphical divisions of the country against the possible tyranny of a single head of a 
department. 


The process of adjusting the American governmental machin- 
ery of the states to the greatly increased burden put upon it in the 
form of new functions assumed, and the increased importance given 
to old functions, has taken up a large share of the time of the legis- 
latures, and of those interested in better government. The time- 
honored system of adding a new commission or a new department 
to deal with each new agency of government has broken down, and 
the states are striving for a more orderly method of organization 
which will permit an orderly expansion of government to meet the 
new demands which are put upon it. 
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A serious difficulty in accomplishing this end is the lack of per- 
manent civil service, particularly in the higher positions of govern- 
ment. This makes the problem of separating the political from the 
administrative functions of the executive government far more dif- 
ficult than would be the case in a country like England, with its 
highly efficient civil service organization carrying on regardless of 
whether a Conservative, Liberal, or Labor ministry is in office, di- 
recting the political activities of the administration. An American 
government—that of the nation or that of a state—has no such 
clear distinction between its essentially political and its essentially 
administrative personnel. The president is theoretically responsi- 
ble for both sides of the national executive, and the men who di- 
rectly control both functions are appointed by him with regard 
rather to their political than to their business qualifications. In the 
states the tendency was against this combination of power in the 
hands of one man, and diffusion of power was accomplished by the 
election of the great officers of the state, who were thereby rendered 
independent of the governor. This system, however, has broken 
down with the added load on the administrative machine and the 
necessity for closer functioning together of branches of the greatly 
expanded state organization. The present tendency reverses the old 
current and runs in the direction of greater concentration of power 

_in the hands of the governor by giving him a wider power of 
appointment and thus making it easier for him to secure admin- 
istrative co-ordination. In other words, the fear of political cen- 
tralization of power has yielded to the need of administrative cen- 
tralization. Another device widely used in this country to prevent 
political control, although often at the expense of administrative 
efficiency, is the administrative commission. To assure its inde- 
pendence the members of the commission frequently have over- 
lapping terms and are required to be of more than one party. This 
device is particularly important where the administrative function 
involved is rule-making, legislative or semijudicial. Notably in the 
case of civil service and public service commissions, following the 
model of the Interstate Commerce Commission, is this form of ex- 
ecutive organization applied; but it is also used in such great de- 
partments as that of education, involving a primary interest of the 
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people, in which freedom from political influence is esteemed of 
the highest importance. In the national government the most re- 
cent example of such commissions is the Radio Commission, which 
illustrates another interesting point in American administration, 
geographical representation on the administrative board so that the 
various regions will receive fair consideration for their special in- 
terests. 

Not only has the increase in the state administrative force led 
to reforms in organization, but through the increase in expense 
which it renders necessary there has come the effort, through the 
budget, through some form of central purchase, at least for state 
institutions, to avoid waste. 

This short study includes the changes in administration shown 
in the session laws of the states and acts of Congress. The statutes 
are grouped to show tendencies and to suggest the conflict between 
the new idea of administrative efficiency by centralization under 
the governors and the still persistent effort to keep politics out of 
the business of the state by separating the political from the purely 
administrative function as far as possible. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It has not yet been determined exactly what are the rights of 
Congress to regulate the air domain of the United States and just 
how far the states can exercise control over acts done in the aerial 
territory which was formally annexed to the United States by the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 (44 Statutes at Large 568)* following 
the precedent set by the nations of the world who ratified the Air 
Navigation Convention. Both the Convention and the American 
statute provided that the aerial domain over the territory of a coun- 
try and over its coastal waters was subject to the sovereignty of 
that state and formed part of its territory. 

As to the United States, it is of importance to determine wheth- 
er the aerial territory was annexed by the Act of 1926 or whether 
the Act of 1926 merely proclaimed an existing state of law. If the 
annexation was the result of the declaration by Congress, then it 
could be argued that the states have no right to sovereignty in the 
territory above the air space which has been occupied by buildings 


* Unless otherwise stated, references are to statutes of 1927. 
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and constructions on land. The states have no right to acquire ter- 
ritory; only the United States can annex a new domain, and, once 
it is acquired, may govern it until such time as the territory is or- 
ganized into a state and admitted to the Union; but it would take 
a very great stretch of the imagination to foresee an aerial state 
with its own aerial legislature passing aerial laws for a settled pop- 
ulation of airmen. 

Congress has not been bold enough to adopt frankly this posi- 
tion and proceed to legislate for the air space over the country as 
its constitutional right. It has, however, effectively taken over the 
legislative field, so far as the policing and control over rights are 
concerned, under its power to regulate interstate and foreign com- 
merce. The first expression of this power was in the Air Commerce 
Act of 1926. By this statute the national legislature regulated air 
navigation so far as it was in interstate or foreign commerce, and 
_ thereby set up standards with which the states must necessarily 
comply, since airplanes or aviators will rarely remain within the 
confines of a single state. 

The Radio Act of 1927 (44 Statutes at Large 1162) is a second 
regulation of the aerial territory of the Republic on the theory of 
control by Congress of interstate and foreign commerce, but here 
the monopoly effect of the congressional legislation is more ap- 
parent than in the Air Commerce Act. A radio transmitting station 
which would have effect only within a state’s boundaries is incon- 
ceivable. The jazz or the political advice originating in Chicago 
will inevitably be wafted over the waves of the lake to Michigan, 
and across the imaginary boundary line which divides Illinois from 
Wisconsin. A sending station in Milwaukee might seriously inter- 
fere with the use of the air by a sending station in Chicago, so that 
here, if ever, the need for federal control will be admitted by the 
most convinced state’s-righter. The Act expressly maintains the 
control of the United States over the channels of interstate and for- 
eign transmission, and permits sending stations to use such chan- 
nels for a limited period under federal license. Thus rights to use 
particular wave-lengths can be held only as limited concessions 
from the government, and not in absolute ownership. A commis- 
sion is created to be known as the Federal Radio Commission, com- 
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posed of five commissioners for six-year terms, appointed by the 
` president with the advice and consent of the Senate. Geographical 
considerations are respected, since one commissioner must be from 
each of the five zones created by the Act. The commission licenses 
sending stations and operators with wide powers of control. After 
a year, the secretary of commerce is to license and regulate stations 
and operators, but the board is continued to decide appeals from 
the decisions of the secretary. This is an interesting instance of an 
administrative court, established to protect the rights of individu- 
als from an arbitrary exercise of power by the head of a depart- 
ment. The usual court appeal is given from a refusal to issue, or a 
revocation of, a license. Control of the rates to be charged for the 
transmission of messages is not given to the Radio Commission or 
to the secretary of commerce, but the foundation for control of the 
rates with foreign countries is laid by a provision that there shall be 
a condition in a license for a station, for commercial communication 
in foreign commerce on such terms as shall be necessary to assure 
just and reasonable rates and service in the operation and use of 
the station. 

Among the statutory police regulations of the radio business is 
an interesting section forbidding the licensing authority to censor 
messages or to interfere with the right to free speech, except that 
no person shall utter any obscene, indecent, or profane language 
over the radio. Thus another group of federal crimes is created, 
perhaps strengthening the demand for federal police courts which 
has already been loudly heard as a result of the mass of minor 
breaches of the postal and prohibition acts. 

The state of Michigan also was moved to protect the radio in- 
dustry, and by Act 131 vested in the state Public Utilities Commis- 
sion the power to make regulations to prohibit interference in radio 
reception caused by simultaneous broadcasting of transmitting sta- 
tions within the state. The difficulties with state control are evi- 
denced in another provision of the Act which attempts to regulate 
broadcasting from stations outside the state if “the broadcasting 
originates within the state and if interference is caused within the 
state.” Presumably this means that where a transmitting station 
outside the state is creating interference in Michigan, the operators 
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of that station will not be permitted to have microphones installed 
in Michigan connected with the offending foreign sending station. 
The Commission may make rules to prohibit the use of receiving 
instruments which cause interference in radio reception. The legis- 
lature expressly declares that nothing shall be done under the Act 
in contravention to the regulations of the United States, but if the 
Act is enforced the question will be presented to the courts whether 
the United States Congress has intent to occupy the whole field of 
-~ interstate commerce in radio transmission, so that what it has not 
regulated is intended to be left free from state interference, or 
whether the Congress intends the states to be permitted to take ac- 
tion in respect of matters not regulated by the federal authority. 

Maine, chapter 215, also regulates the receiving end of radio 
transmission. It does not, however, intrust the function of regula- 
tion to the commission, but fines the breach of the Act by using re- 
ceiving sets: which unreasonably disturb certain wave-lengths to 
other sets. 

Outside of the Radio Act, the most interesting regulation of 
1927 was chapter 348, 44 Statutes at Large 1381, which created in 
the treasury department a Bureau of Customs and.a Bureau of 
Prohibition, each under control of a commissioner to be appointed 
by the secretary without regard to civil service. Other officers in 
the bureaus are, however, subject to the civil service legislation. 
Thus the enforcement of the prohibition and narcotic laws, in pur- 
pose police and not revenue, is vested in a separate bureau in the 
treasury department. This new creation recognizes the necessity of 
separating police from revenue functions and indicates a new de- 
partment in Washington uniting the Police functions in the treas- 
ury and the post-office department. 


CONSOLIDATION AND CONTROL IN STATE GOVERNMENT © 

In thé field of state administration the three most interesting 
questions are, first, the consolidation of bureaus and divisions; sec- 
ond, centralization of control in the governor; and, third, boards or 
individuals as heads of departments. New York and California took 
the most important strides in the year 1927, continuing the reor- 
ganization which was already well under way. In New York ‘the 
object of the reorganization was to concentrate power and responsi- 
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bility for the business of the state in the governor, and the device 
used was to assemble in the separate executive departments all the 
various units of the state administration, with the executive heads 
of the departments usually commissioners appointed by the gov- 
ernor and the Senate to hold office during the term of the governor 
by whom they were appointed. Consequently the incoming gov- 
ernor would find the way clear to appoint heads of departments 
in sympathy with him and for whose activities he could be held re- 
sponsible. For example, by chapter 28, the superintendent of in- 
surance was changed from an officer appointed for an indefinite 
term to an officer appointed for the term of the governor, and by 
chapter 512, creating the Department of Public Works, the super- 
intendent of public works was subjected to the same rule. So the 
labor department was put under one administrative head of this 
type by chapter 166. 

There are in the state administration functions which are of a 
judicial or legislative rule-making nature, and which, therefore, 
would not lend themselves so readily to this system of organization. 
The New York legislature recognized the distinction and has met 
it in interesting ways. The Civil Service Commission is continued 
as a commission of three, appointed by the governor and the Senate 
for overlapping six-year terms, by chapter 440. The control over 
the civil service law is thus taken away from the governor as far as 
possible and vested in an independent commission which should not 
be subject to the political or personal influence of the chief of the 
state. Another method of dealing with the difficulty occurs in the 
labor department, where chapter 166 creates, in addition to the ad- 
ministrative head, a board of five members to exercise the impor- 
tant rule-making power of the department and to decide compensa- 
tion cases. The members of the board are independent of the head 
of the department since they are appointed by the governor and the 
Senate, and their character as an independent body is emphasized 
by the fact that their terms are for six years, instead of, as in the 
case of the executive officers, ending with the term of the governor - 
who appointed them, and overlap so no one governor can control 
the board by his power of appointment. Another interesting device 
further to secure a non-political administration of the department 
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and to carry out the labor law in the interest of the employers and 
employees is the Industrial Council of tex members appointed by 
the governor alone and containing five employers and five em- 
ployees. Its power is wholly advisory, but its importance, both in 
watching over the administration of the department and in acting 
as a committee to educate the workmen and employers in the ob- 
jects of the department and in the labor law, is evident. Another 
survival of the board theory is the board of housing, of five, con- 
tinued in the new Department of Public Works, chapter 512, under 
the superintendent of public works. But there is an interesting dis- 
tinction in that the board is appointed, not by the governor, but by 
the superintendent. i 

_ The principle of administrative responsibility is carried-out in 
New York by having subordinate officers in the departments ap- 
pointed, not by the governor, but by the head of the department. 
An interesting case of this method of centralizing authority is chap- 
ter 19, which makes administrative officers of state institutions 
subject to appointment and removal by the Board of Charities, the 
head of the department, and not by the governor. 

California has a different method of appointment of the heads 
of the departments, also giving the governor full control, illustrated 
by chapter 128, creating the Department of Natural Resources un- 
der a commissioner appointed by the governor “during his pleas- 
ure.” Chapter 440 sets up the Department of Industrial Relations, 
making its head also a director appointed by the governor during 
his pleasure. Chapter 251 puts the Department of Finance under 
a director appointed in the usual way, instead of the old Board of 
Control of three members appointed by the governor. The need for 
a board for legislative and judicial functions was met in California 
in the Department of Industrial Relations, by continuing the In- 
dustrial Accident Commission for the administration of compensa- 
tion laws, and creating unpaid commissions of industrial welfare, 
of migration, and of housing. Although the Board of Control was 
abolished, its functions could not be transferred entirely to an indi- 
vidual director of a department, so an ex officio Board of Control 
was continued in the Department of Finance, to consist of the di- 
rector, the chief of the division of service and supply, and the state - 
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comptroller. The land settlement board is made part of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. It becomes ex officio, consisting of the di- 
rector of agriculture, the state engineer, and the director of finance, 
instead of being composed of five persons appointed by the gov- 
ernor. It is worth noting that chapter 408 creates a division of 
schoolhouse planning in the Department of Education and not in 
that of Public Works. This may be explained by the fact that the 
schoolhouses are built by independent counties and districts so that 
the work of the division will be advisory. 

Very important is the acceptance by California, in chapter 105, 
of the idea of the governor’s council composed of the heads of de- 
partments which must meet monthly and report to the governor on 
the administration of each department. Oregon shows the trend 
away from direct popular control by chapter 246, which allows the 
governor to appoint the Public Service Commission for overlapping 
terms instead of electing them. 

Connecticut, in chapter 14, puts in the hands of the governor 
direct control of the state agencies, institutions of the state, and 
Mothers’ Pension Act, by giving him the power to appoint a state 
agent for a four-year term, to report directly to him. The office is 
not new, but the agent was formerly appointed by the state treas- 
urer. In the future the supervision of the use of state money will be 
directly under the control of the governor, who is thus made imme- 
diately responsible for the relief work of the state. 

The struggle in the body politic between central control by the 
administrative head and diffusion of power is well illustrated in Ar- 
kansas, chapter 137, which sets up boards, appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping terms, to administer the affairs of the state 
penitentiary and the state welfare institutions, but which author- 
izes him also to appoint, to hold office during his pleasure, a central 
purchasing agent and a comptroller for all the institutions, and a 
parole officer for paroled prisoners. This act is further notable as it 
replaces the Central Board of Charities, which had supervisory 
control over institutions. 

A movement away from the concentration of power in the gov- 
ernor appears in Connecticut, chapter 297, which creates a De- 
partment of Finance and Control under a board of ten, headed by 
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the governor, containing a number of elective state officers ex officio 
and three electors appointed by the governor to hold office for six 
years with overlapping terms. This board, with its power of inves- 
tigation and control over state finance, departs far from the simple 
plan of business control of the state by the governor and puts the 
business of the state into commission. Michigan also, by chapter 
12, weakens the power of the governor by permitting the state ad- 
ministrative board through a concurrent vote of five members to 
issue an order over the veto of the governor, which formerly they 
could not do. The board has supervision over the administrative 
machine and may order an interchange of employees, so that it, and 
not the governor, would apparently be the responsible body in state 
administration. An interesting decentralization occurs in two New 
Mexico statutes, one of which, in chapter 97, creates a state dairy 
commissioner to be named by the state agricultural college to en- 
force the food standards and dairy regulation laws. He is to act 
under the direction of the regents of the college, and so is com- 
pletely divorced from any control by the governor. Chapter 115 
creates a bureau of mines in the state university under a director 
appointed by the board of regents; but this is a less striking case, 
as the director has no administrative power, but merely collects sta- 
tistics and data. 

Missouri, on page 292, follows the trend of the times by con- 
solidating its departments of Labor Statistics and Industrial Inspec- 
tion into a Bureau of Labor and Industrial Inspection with a head 
appointed for four years by the governor; but Arkansas, by chap- 
ter 115, instead of consolidating, divides a department. The old . 
Department of Insurance and Revenue is cut into two depart- 
ments: a Department of Insurance and a Department of Revenue, 
each under a single commissioner appointed by the governor for a 
fixed time. i 

The interesting question of who should administer the motor 
law with its combination of revenue and regulation is decided dif- 
ferently by New Mexico, Vermont, and Florida. The last-named 
state, by chapter 11901, creates a state motor-vehicle commissioner 
appointed by the governor for four years expressly to relieve the 
comptroller. New Mexico, by chapter x11, consolidated under the 
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state comptroller, not only the collection of motor licenses and the 
registration of motor vehicles, but the collection of gas tax, duties 
formerly imposed on other departments; while Vermont, chapter 
69, created a Department of Motor Vehicles, headed by a commis- 
sioner, to replace a bureau in the office of the secretary of state. 


BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS 


The principle of centralization of control either in the hands of 
the governor for the administration at large or in a single head for 
a bureau or department has not gained the full confidence of the 
country at large. The contrary device of vesting power in a board 
with overlapping terms, so that the board is continuous and no gov- 
ernor can control it through his power of appointment, is used not 
only for the purpose of carrying out clearly board functions like the 
selection of candidates for the civil service or the control of public 
utilities, but is also used in numerous cases where single-headed ad- 
ministration would be possible. Wisconsin tried and found wanting 
a single-headed department of conservation, so, by chapter 426, 
the legislature substituted a commission of six appointed by the 
governor for overlapping terms. Another interesting case is the 
highway commission established by chapter 102 of the laws of 
Iowa, which consists of a board of five members appointed by the 
governor for overlapping terms, and thus vests an important part 
of the state business in a body independent of the executive head of 
the state. The principle is not new in Iowa highway law, but it is 
evident that the people of the state are satisfied with it. Delaware, 
by chapter 50, and Florida, by chapter 12283, confide their forests 
to the oversight of boards appointed for overlapping terms, and 
Arkansas, by chapter 172, makes the same provision for the admin- 
istration of its parks, while public welfare is confided by Florida, 
chapter 1228, to a similar board. In these instances the executive 
as well as the administrative function is exercised by the board 
through the power which is given it to appoint its administrative 
officer, and thus the principle of centralization is wholly set aside. 
For example, the Florida boards of forestry and public welfare and 
the Wisconsin Conservation Commission appoint their subordi- 
nates. The Delaware Board of Forestry has the same power, and 
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the enlarged Texas Board of Prison Commissioners, chapter 212, 
employs a general manager for the prison system. 

Another much-used form of organization is to make the chair- 
man of the board its executive officer, and have him appointed by 
the governor. Although the law often declares that the board is the 
head of the department, it is in fact the rule-making organ, with a 
degree of supervisory power, while the administrative function 
rests with the chief executive through the chairman directly subject 
to and removable by him. Thus the legislative power in the de- 
partment is made independent of the executive, and able to hamper 
its exercise of power by the regulations and through its right to 
criticize. California, by chapter 49, puts at the head of its impor- 
tant Department of Social Welfare a director appointed by the gov- 
ernor and a board of six appointed for overlapping terms. The 
same state, by chapter 276, confides in a board of seven, consisting 
also of a director and six others appointed by the governor for over- 
lapping terms, the control of its Department of Health. Colorado, 
by chapter 138, creates a Gas Conservation Commission composed 
of a state oil inspector and three members for overlapping terms, 
appointed by the governor. The Commission has the legislative 
rule-making power of the Department, and the inspector, appoint- 
ed by the governor, is the executive head. 

A hybrid type of separation of powers inside a department oc- 
curs in Arkansas, chapter 221, which establishes the state board of 
conservation. In this case the terms are not overlapping and are 
only for two-year periods. The board consists of the commissioner 
of conservation and four “honorary associate members” who are 
appointed by the governor. -The commissioner formerly ruled 
alone. One of his functions was the control of the development 
of the gas and oil resources of the state, including the power to 
space wells on private property so as to conserve the oil in any 
particular pool. Evidently on account of the demand for the exer- 
cise of this function and the American unwillingness to let a single 
man have such power, the board was created and authorized not 
only to make rules but to appoint a field agent as its administrative 
officer. 

Another interesting principle is exemplified in the case of these 
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boards. Their members are unpaid, and are, therefore, not expect- 
ed to devote themselves to public work. This is usual in respect of 
rule-making boards, and instances like the Industrial Board in the 
New York Labor Department, or the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion in the California Department of Industrial Relations, are not 
examples of the contrary, since they administer the compensation 
law, and therefore exercise a judicial as well as a legislative power. 
An unpaid board can exercise executive powers only through its ex- 
ecutive officer, whose activity it can supervise. 

A second point to note in respect of the commission is the re- 
quirement that trained men be appointed. The members of the Cal- 
ifornia Board of Public Health are all doctors; the members of the 
Colorado and Arkansas boards of conservation must be experi- 
enced oil men. This point is notably in evidence in cases, now nu- 
merous, of boards to regulate particular professions. For example, 
Florida, chapter 12223, and Alabama, No. 334, in authorizing a 
real estate commission of three, require the governor to appoint 
persons who have been in the business. 

The charm of the ex officio board appears-to be waning but not 
to be entirely lost. North Dakota, for example, by chapter 158, 
sets up a highway commission composed of the. governor and two 
appointed members to take the place of a commission composed of 
the governor, certain other public officers, and two appointed mem- 
bers; but Montana, by chapter 60, sets up a department of state 
lands under an ex officio board. The reorganization in California 
contains several ex officio boards, and in Wyoming, chapter 104, 
the board of wills and trusts, to look out for legacies to the state, is 
ex officio. An important ex officio board is to be abolished in Texas, 
page 499, if the proposed amendment to article VII, §8 of the Con- 
stitution is approved which substitutes a board of education, to be 
elected or appointed, for the old board consisting of the governor, 
comptroller, and secretary of state. 


BUDGET 

Alabama, No. 11, illustrates a reconcilement of the executive 
budget with the principle of election of heads of departments. 
Where the administration is split up among several elected officials, 
the governor being only one, it would be clearly a breach of the 
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principle of diffusion of power to permit him to control expenses of 
the department through the budget. So Alabama, after at first in- 
cluding with the governor only two of the elected heads of depart- 
ments in the budget commission, amended her act to admit all of 
them, and, in addition, two appointees of the governor’s, the chair- 
man of the tax commission and the examiner of accounts. Oregon, 
by chapter 130, has put the operation of the budget under the super- 
vision of the governor and taken it away from the direction of the 
board of control, thus realizing the ideal of the executive budget 
with the responsibility vested in the chief of the state. Pennsyl- 
vania, chapter 164, substitutes a budget secretary, named by the 
governor, for the secretary of the commonwealth as budget officer. 
Ohio, chapter 392, in its amended budget act, strengthens the gov- 
ernor’s fiscal control by requiring the department of finance to 
make a monthly report on the condition of state funds; so that he 
may prevent in time expenditures in excess of appropriations. The 
budget principle, however, which involves the payment of all the 
state income into one fund which is then distributed according to 
the judgment of the budget official and the legislature, thus involv- 
ing an important control, through allocation of appropriations, over 
the various activities of the state, is not universally maintained. In 
respect of schools and roads the exceptions are many, and Oregon, 
by chapter 297, has introduced another modification by establish- 
ing a fee based on the gross operating revenues of public utilities 
which is paid into the public service fund, out of which the expenses 
of the Public Service Commission are paid. Iowa, chapter 101, cre- 
ates a similar budget-exempt fund for the maintenance of the state 
highway commission, consisting of 214 per cent of the automobile 
license fund; and so does Wyoming, by chapter 129, for its new 
Department of Commerce and Industry. 


CENTRAL PURCHASE 
Central purchase shows agreement on principle but indecision 
as to how it should be carried out. Idaho, by chapter 139, puts the 
responsibility for purchase of goods for the state directly upon the 
governor by authorizing him to appoint a state purchasing agent, 
for no specific term, who may be removed at the governor’s discre- 
tion. This is a particularly interesting case of the centralization of 
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power in the governor, since formerly the duty of purchasing sup- 
plies was vested in the Department of Public Works. Hereafter 
the governor and his purchasing agent can be held directly respon- 
sible for any failure to get proper returns for state money spent for 
supplies. Indiana, on the other hand, by chapter 121, sets up a 
joint board of purchase for state institutions which is composed of 
one member of the board of each institution. Arkansas, by chapter 
37, which restores control of state institutions to separate boards, 
centralized purchase under an agent appointed by the governor to 
hold office at his discretion. Thus the state administration is in no 
way responsible for this very important item in state expense, but 
on the other hand the danger of political control is lessened. 


ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 

The movement for a better organization of the system of courts 
made headway in 1927. Instead of considering judges as individual 
fountains of justice, they are being treated as part of an adminis- 
trative system who need supervision to assure good functioning, as 
well as supervision by the courts of appeal to assure conformity to 
law as dispensers of justice. Connecticut, by chapter 19o, sets up a 
judicial council to consist of the chief justice of the supreme court 
or another justice of the court or a former justice, appointed by the 
chief; one judge or former judge of the superior court, one judge 
of the common pleas, and one of a city court, all appointed by the 
chief justice; and one state attorney, and not more than four at- 
torneys, whom the governor names. The council reports to the gov- 
ernor biennially on the work of the judicial system with recom- 
mendations for betterment, and may submit to the judges sugges- 
tions for improved rules of practice. This last power is important 
as, if it is well used, it will tend to place in the courts themselves the 
power over rules of procedure and practice now so generally left to 
the action—or neglect—of the legislatures. 

Kansas, chapter 187, forms her judicial council out of one jus- 
tice of the supreme court, two judges of different judicial districts, 
four resident lawyers, the chairman of the judiciary committee of 
the House of Representatives, and the chairman of the judiciary 
committee of the Senate, all except the last two to be appointed by 
the chief justice of the supreme court. The term is four years, and 
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one-half the membership changes every two years. The duty of the 
council is to study the judicial business of the state, rules of pro- 
cedure, and the condition of dockets, and to report to the governor. 

The people of California amended their constitution in the fall 
of 1926 for the same purpose, by adding to article VI, 1 (a). The 
council is to consist of the chief and one associate justice of the su- 
preme court, three judges of the district court of appeals, four 
judges of the superior courts, one of a police and one of an inferior 
court, all appointed by. the chief justice. The council supervises the 
administrative work of the court, makes recommendations to the 
governor and legislature relating to procedure, and establishes 
rules of practice. North Dakota, by chapter 124, takes a similar 
step. The council is composed of all the judges of the supreme 
court, one judge of a county court selected by the supreme court, 
the attorney-general, the dean of the state university law school, 
and five members of the bar chosen by the Executive Committee of 
the State Bar Association. In North Dakota, California, and Kan- 
sas the council is strictly an organ of the legal fraternity, only 
judges and lawyers being concerned in its membership; while in 
Connecticut the political power merely intervenes to the extent of 
naming part of the members. The two chairmen in the Kansas 
Council are practically certain to be lawyers, and their purpose on 
the Council is to form a link between the legislature and the judi- 
ciary, so that legislative action on the recommendations of the 
Council will be easier to secure. The “guild” organization of the 
bar is more complete than that of other professional groups, since 
the judges who must finally pass on the acts of the “guild” are 
themselves lawyers, not public one like judges on the 
Continent of Europe. 


CRIMINAL ORGANIZATION 

An interesting development of the state government resulting 
from the need of some central organs for the control of crime is 
particularly evident in the establishment of state criminal identifi- 
cation bureaus, which are becoming very common. Through the 
national bureau in Washington and through co-operation between 
the state bureaus it is possible that a country-wide net will be 
spread for the detection of criminals and for the securing of infor- 
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mation in respect of second- and third-termers, which will permit 
a better application of the laws punishing recidivists more severely 
than debutants in crime. In 1927 four states have established bu- 
reaus: Utah, chapter 84; Rhode Island, chapter 977; Indiana, 
chapter 216; and Minnesota, chapter 224. Here again uncertainty 
as to the best method of administering the bureau is in evidence. 
In Rhode Island and Minnesota it is put under the attorney-gen- 
eral; in Indiana it is made subject to the secretary of state; and in 
Utah an old notion in American administration appears. The head 
of the bureau is a board composed of the attorney-general, a city 
chief of police, and a county sheriff, appointed by the governor to 
serve during their terms of office. In every case the superintendent 
of the bureau is appointed by the officer or board which controls it, 
and he in his turn appoints the subordinates, thus in both cases 
recognizing the principle of responsibility of the head of the bu- 
reau. 

The beginnings of a state system of criminal prosecution ap- 
pear in the Minnesota and Indiana statutes. Indiana requires the 
assistant superintendent to be a practicing lawyer and expressly 
directs him to co-operate with prosecuting attorneys, and puts on 
the bureau the duty of conducting investigations to secure evidence 
against accused persons. Minnesota, while it entitles its organ the 
“Bureau of Criminal Apprehension,” does not go quite so far. It 
limits the activities of the superintendent to aiding sheriffs, on their 
request, to co-ordinate their work with other peace officers “in de- 
tecting and apprehending criminals and in enforcing the criminal 
law of the state.” Another use of the central bureau is developed 
in Rhode Island and Utah, which require that police authorities 
send to the bureau a record of all stolen, lost, and found property, 
thus creating a source of information on a state-wide scale which 
should help in the present campaign going on against the receivers 
of stolen goods as at least one of the roots of all crime. The princi- 
ple of state-wide information in respect of stolen goods has been 
widely applied in automobile legislation requiring information in a 
central state office of stolen or lost automobiles, so that this is the 
extension of an accepted, rather than the introduction of a totally 
new, idea. 
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An organ of state enforcement of criminal law. 
ent type, is the state sheriff created by chapter 5' 
Nebraska. He is a permanent officer who will hay 
forcing the laws, particularly the laws against stc 
another evidence of the reorganization of the soc 
meet the strain put upon the old-fashioned localize 
ganization which more or less well met the need of i 
farming era. Another duty of the state sheriff is tc 
the deputy sheriffs who may be appointed by the g 
of need, a sort of state posse comitatis. A step back 
enforcement of the law is Colorado, chapter 49, ` 


the state police, and a step forward is Idaho, chap 


izing the governor to name a parole officer to have 
criminals. The lawmakers of Idaho have great cc 
possibilities of the individual the governor will finc 
cer is not only to supervise the conduct of paroled c 
to assist in keeping up the morale of the state penit 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT 

To determine general trends in municipal an 
ments it would be necessary to consider not only t 
utes modifying charters or referring to particula 
also, since the spread of municipal home rule, th 
home-rule cities. Such a task would go beyond +l 
article. There are, however, a few general laws of i 
teresting statutes indicate the tendency toward < 
stead of election of administrative officers. Iowa, | 
gives the council in cities and towns power to appo 
city engineer, and auditor instead of having them 
viously. New Jersey, by chapter 17, makes the logi 
providing that appointments to any office or to me! 
board or other agency in the city under the Genere 
be made by the mayor, but puts an effective check 
exercise of power by chapter 223, which forbids the 
person holding office for a definite term without a 
the governing body of the municipality. The h 
around the offices has not altogether disappeared 
of the eas American, as is evident from a prc 
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the constitution of Wisconsin, Session Laws, page 98, to prohibit a 
county sheriff’s serving more than two terms in succession. The 
county as an administrative unit, a movement noticeable in respect 
of schools, appears in chapter 306 of Michigan, permitting county 
boards of supervisors to provide a county health department with 
a health officer appointed by the board. Two or more counties may 
even unite into a district with a district health officer. Thus a unit 
able to pay a health officer and provide a base for expense wide 
enough to create a worth-while health service is substituted for the 
former plan of permitting townships and villages to combine. Coun- 
ty budgeting is made obligatory by South Dakota, chapter 79. 


CONCLUSION 


The student of state government, after going through the stat- 
utory changes for the year, feels like a Newton on the shore of the 
ocean of knowledge with a seashell in his hand. Beyond the stat- 
utes lie the administrative decisions, the administrative rules and 
orders, and the various devices for enforcing the law, penal as well 
as educational. Filling out the skeleton of administrative orders 
and the statutes lies the mass of official reports, administrative and 
legislative. Before this mass of material the boldest individual 
must quail, and it is evident that only by joint action of experi- 
enced men and scholars, each working in a limited field, can any 
fair judgment be formed of the relative efficiency of different 
schemes of organization and administrative devices in the forty- 
eight states of the Union and in the federal government. 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, 1849-1928 





After a long illness George E. Howard died at Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, June 9. 

Professor Howard was the seventh president of the American 
Sociological Society, holding this office during 1917. 

He began his academic work as professor of history in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in 1879; was later head of the history depart- 
ment of Stanford University 1891-1901; professorial lecturer in 
the University of Chicago, 1903-04; and professor of institutional 
history 1904-06 and professor of political science and sociology in 
the University of Nebraska from 1906 until 1924, when he retired. 

His outstanding contribution to sociological literature was his 
work, History of Matrimonial Institutions, chiefly in England and 
in the United States, published in three volumes, in 1904. 

The editors of the Journal plan to publish in a later issue an ar- 
ticle on the life and work of Professor Howard. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publi- 
cation. 


American Sociological Society—The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Society will be held in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. Meeting at 
the same time and place are the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, the American Association for Labor Legislation, the American 
Farm Economic Association, the National Community Center Associa- 
tion, and the National Society for the Study of Educational Sociology. 

The central topic of the general meeting of the American Sociological 
Society is “The Rural Community.” Papers will be presented on the 
different aspects of rural life from the standpoints of social psychology, 
human ecology and population, social statistics, social research, and so- 
cial biology. The various sections of the Society will hold separate meet- 
ings to discuss subjects of special interest in rural sociology, the family, 
the community, the sociology of religion, sociology and social work, edu- 
cational sociology, the teaching of sociology, and the relation of sociology 
and psychiatry. 


Section on Rural Sociology—Eben Mumford, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Section on Rural Sociology of the American Sociological 
Society, announces the following sub-committee personnel for the pres- 
ent year: Research, J. H. Kolb, chairman, University of Wisconsin; J. 
A. Dickey, University of Arkansas; Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Teaching, F. R. Yoder, chairman, Washington State College; H. 
L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College; B. F. Coen, Colorado Agri- 
cultural College. Extension, B. L. Hummel, chairman, University of 
Missouri; R. B. Tom, Ohio State University; W. E. Garnett, Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Publications, Dwight Sanderson, chair- 
man, Cornell University; Thos. L. Harris, West Virginia University; 
C. C. Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. Population, C. Luther Fry, 
chairman, Institute of Social and Religious Research; Warren S. Thomp- 
son, Miami University; R. E. Stewart, Iowa State College. 
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Membership of the Society.—-The names and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the Proceedings went to press and there- 
fore not included in the membership list published in that volume, are as 
follows: 

Ammon, Ralph E., R. 7, Madison, Wis. 

Anderson, Clarence O., 6007 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 

Blanton, Annie Webb, Box 1742, University, Austin, Tex. 

Blumenthal, Albert B., Philipsburg, Mont. 

Campbell, James R., 303 Ramsay St., Stillwater, Okla. 

Chaddock, Robert E., Columbia University, New York 

Chapman, C. C., 223 Worcester Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Cooke, Mary, 409 Water St., Waukegan, Ill. 

Covert, Mary A., Department of Home Economics, College of Emporia, Em- 
poria, Kans. 

Daniel, W. A., American Missionary Association, 287 Fourth Ave., New York 

Daykin, Walter L., Department of Sociology, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kans. 

Douglass, Paul F., 358 Terrace Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Fristoe, Eva M., South Vermillion St., Pontiac, Ill. 

Fritschel, Edgar G., 2100 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Goldfeld, Abraham, 132 Goerck St., New York 

Hatch, Duane Spencer, 401 Cornell St., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Healey, James C., 507 West St., New York 

Hess, Rev. Le Roy J., Upper Ridgewood Community Church, Ridgewood, 
N. J. 

Hochhauser, Edward, 67 W. 47th St., New York 

Hopkirk, Howard W., Child Welfare League of America, 130 E. 22d St., New 

York 
Jenkins, Ira I., Lingnan University, Canton, China 
Jersawit, Mrs. Violet A., 161 W. 75th St., New York 
Kassowitz, Karl E., 141 E. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kimball, Lindsley F., 146 Linden Blvd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Kops, H. R., 206 N. Mills St., Madison, Wis. 

Leh, L. L., 5750 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 

Lothrop, Margaret M., Stanford University, Calif. 
McEvilly, Mrs. J. V., 421 W. Gilman St., Madison, Wis. 
Mattice, Alton E., 233 S. Jackson Ave., Glendale, Calif. 
Mehus, O. Myking, Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 
Merritt, G. B., 1022 S. Hickory St., Ottawa, Kans. 
Miller, Allen, 5731 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Munnich, John H., 5701 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Parr, Paulina, 5848 University Ave., Chicago 

Paustian, E. C., 1693 Capital Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 
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Pierce, David H., 82 Horatio St., New York 

Reavis, Tolbert Fanning, Butler University, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Remland, Benjamin S., 96 Henry St., New York 

Rotnem, Mrs. Marion Bjorhus, 708 E. 32d St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Schafer, Marvin R., 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Spaulding, Gerald, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Stevens, Kathleen H., 145 Loma Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sullivan, Dr. Henry Stack, Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
Thompson, Edgar T., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Volker, Edgar W., 3444 Wenonah Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 

Walker, Marjorie J., Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Walters, Mrs. J. M., 705 Harrison St., Madison, Wis. 

Ward, Miss Jane Shaw, 324 Downing St., Denver, Colo. 

Whitley, Robert L., Commerce, Tex. 

Wickware, Francis G., D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32d St., New York 


German Sociological Congress ——The sixth annual German Congress 
will be held in Zürich September 17-19. The papers to be discussed in- 
clude the following: “Competition,” by Professor Leopold von Wiese and 
Dr. K. Mannheim; “Migration,” by Professors Oppenheimer and Hon- 
igsheim; and the “Origins of Art,” by Professor Thurnwald. Communi- 
cations may be addressed to the chairman of the committee on local ar- 
rangements, Dr. Manuel Saitzew, Ziirich, Asylstr. 26. 


American Country Life Conference—tIn co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, the American Country Life Association held the 
eleventh annual conference at Urbana, Illinois, June 19-20-21, 1928. 
“Rural-Urban Relations” was the central topic. 

Topics announced included “Town-Country Co-operation,” R. K. 
Bliss; “The Rural Home,” Blanche Rowe; “Farm Income and Farm 
Life,” H. C. Taylor; “Rural Youth,” Ernest Burnham; “Rural Or- 
ganization,” C. V. Gregory; “The Rural Church,” Sam A. Guard; “Ru- 
ral Leadership Training,” E. L. Morgan; “Rural Government,” John A. 
Fairlee; “Community Planning,” John Nolan; “Rural Schools,” Kath- 
erine M. Cook; “Rural Health,” C. E. Lively; “Rural Recreation,” H. 
D. Meyer; “Utilities and Transportation,” T. A. Coleman; and “Com- 
munity Score Cards,” Aubrey Williams. Addresses by A. D. Lynch, 
Peoria; C. J. Galpin, United States Department of Agriculture; David 
Kinley, president, University of Illinois; Mrs. A. H. Reeve, National 
Congress Parents and Teachers; K. L. Butterfield, president, American 
Country Life Association; M. H. Hunter, University of Illinois; and 
John C. Watson, Chicago, were also planned. 
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Ohio Sociological Society —-The Fourth Annual Mee 
ciety was held in Columbus, April 6-7, 1928. Among 1 
sented were “What We Have Done to China,” by Guy W 
College; “Public Opinion in the United States,” by Newell 
lin College; “The Place of the Sociologist in the Clinic fo: 
by Charles W. Coulter, Ohio Wesleyan University; “The 
of Stuckenberg,” by C. Terence Pihlblad, Wittenberg Co: 
under way in the state was also presented. Officers for th 
are: president, Frederick G. Detweiler, Denison Univers 
dent, I. E. Ash, Ohio University; secretary-treasurer, J. 
versity of Cincinnati; editor, H. A. Miller, Ohio State 
summary of the papers is published in the May issue of 
ologist. 


Social Science Research Council—The Social Sci 
Council announces the following Grants-in-Aid voted at : 
(April 7, 1928): 

To Dr. Louise Overacker, Wellesley College, for the 
a study of the Use of Money in Elections, $1,000. 

To Professor C. C. North, Ohio State University, for 
of a study to develop a program for Co-ordinating Social 
cies in the Larger American Cities, $250. 

To Dr. C. Luella Gettys, to complete a study of the 1 
ship, $800. ; 

To Professor T. R. Garth, University of Denver, to cc 
of Racial Psychology, $500. 

To Mrs. Flora May Fearing, Ohio State University, 
study of the Voting Behavior of a Small Community (Pal 
on the budget for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, ; 
the budget for the fiscal year 1928-29. 

To Professor Carl N. Llewellyn, School of Law, Col 
sity, to complete a study on the Relation of Law to Society 
Sciences, $1,650. 

To Mr. Judson King, Washington, D. C., for the Į 
publication of a study of the Use of the Initiative and Ref 
United States, $1,500 on the budget for the fiscal year € 
1928, and $2,100 on the budget for the fiscal year 1928-2: 

To Professor F. J. Klingberg, University of Califo 
Branch, to complete a:study of the Effect of Anti-Slaver 
Social Reform in England, $300. 
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Social Science Research Fellowships—The Social Science Research 
Council announces today the appointment of twenty-one Research Fel- 
lows for the year 1928-29. The fellowships are in the fields of anthro- 
pology, economics, human geography, political science, law, psychology, 
sociology, and history. Fourteen universities, from Oregon to Harvard, 
are represented by the Fellows selected, and the latter will gather their 
material from all parts of the globe. 

The fellowships are granted to young American investigators, both 
men and women, of outstanding promise in the social sciences. All are 
under thirty-five years of age and have received the Doctor’s degree. 

Following is the list of Fellows and their research problems: 


Anthropology 

Ruth L. Bunzel (Columbia University): “Social Adjustments in a 
Primitive Pueblo Community.” Place of study: New Mexico. 

Charlotte Day Gower (Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago) : 
“An Ethnological and Sociological Study of a Typical Sicilian Village 
Community as a Contribution to the Background of the Problem of the 
Sicilian Immigrant to the United States.” Place of study: Sicily. 

Margaret Meade (American Museum of Natural History): “The 
Mental Development of Young Children among a Primitive People.” 
Place of study: Melanesia. 

Economics 

William Thomas Ham (Harvard University): “Employment Rela- 
tions in the Construction Industries of England, Germany, and France.” 
Place of study: England, Germany, and France. 

Elmo Paul Hohman (Northwestern University): “A Comparative 
Study of American and European Seagoing Labor in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, with Special Reference to the Operation of the LaFollete Seamen’s 
Act.” Place of study: Leading ports of Europe and the United States. 

Helen Fisher Hohman (University of Chicago): “The Develop- 
ment of Population Theory in England During the Nineteenth Century, 
with Special Reference to the Influence of Population Doctrine on Prob- 
lems of Poverty.” Place of study: England. 

George Shorey Peterson (University of Michigan): “The Develop- 
ment of the Motor Transport Industry, with Special Reference to Its Ad- 
justment to Existing Transport Agencies and Its Public Control.” Place 
of study: United States and England. 

Max Judd Wasserman (University of Illinois): “The Effects of 
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Monetary and Credit Inflation in France, with Particular Reference to 
French Business Enterprise.” Place of study: France. 

Leonard L. Watkins (University of Michigan): “A Comparative 
Study of New York and London Money Markets.” Place of study: Lon- 
don. ; 

Human Geography 

Robert Burnett Hall (University of Michigan): “A Study of Rural 
Japanese Communities, with Special Reference to the Readjustments 
Resulting from Migration to Higher and Lower Latitudes.”: Place of 
study: Japan. 

Political Science 

Harold F. Kumm (University of Minnesota): “The Limits of Ex- 
ecutive and Administrative Discretion in Administrative Law.” Place of 
study: New York. 

Harold D. Lasswell (University of Chicago): “Possible Uses of 
Psychiatric Methods in the Study of Political Personalities.” Place of 
study: Boston. 

Rodney L. Mott (University of Chicago): “English and European 
Legal Concepts Similar to the American Constitutional Concept of Due 
Process of Law.” Place of study: London and Paris. 


Law 

Alexander Hamilton Frey (Yale Law School): “The Economic Con- 
sequences of No-par Value Shares and of Non-voting Shares.” Place of 
study: New York. 
Psychology 

Thomas D. Cutsforth (University of Oregon): “The Psychopathic 
Personality of the Blind as a Factor in their Economic Maladjustment.” 
Place of study: Boston. 

Arthur W. Kornhauser (University of Chicago) : “A Critical Survey 
of Current Thought and Research on the Psychological Aspects of Labor 
Unrest and Industrial Morale.” Place of study: England and Germany. 


Sociology 
Helene Leland Witmer (University of Minnesota): ‘Some Effects 
of the English Social Insurance Acts upon Pauperism.” Place of study: 
England. 
History 
Arthur Scott Aiton (University of Michigan): “The Family Com- 
pact and International Relations in the Eighteenth Century.” Place of 
study: Spain, France, and England. 
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Helen M. Allen (University of London): “British Commercial Pol- 
icy in North America from 1783 to 1793.” Place of study: England. 

Frederick B. Artz (Oberlin College): “A Social and Intellectual 
History of the Bourbon Restoration, 1815 to 1830.” Place of study: 
France and the United States. 

Michael Kraus (College of the City of New York): “Investigation 
of Non-Political and Non-Commercial Relations between the American 
Colonies and Europe in the Eighteenth Century.” Place of study: New 
York and London. 


Fellowships in the Economic and Social Aspects of Agriculture.— 
In the last issue the Journal reported the inauguration by the Social 
Science Research Council of a new series of research fellowships for men 
and women engaged in research in the economic and social aspects of 
agriculture. A total of $150,000 has been set aside for this purpose over 
the coming five years by the Council. The aim of the fellowships is to 
help meet the urgent need for trained research personnel revealed by a 
survey of agricultural research recently completed by the Council’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Research in Agricultural Economics and Rural So- 
ciology. 

_ The Council announces the appointment of the first group of eight- 
een Fellows for the coming year. Appointments are for one year. each at 
stipends ranging up to $2500. Following is the list of Fellows and the 
institutions with which they are at present connected: Edward J. Bell, 
Jr., Montana Agricultural Experiment Station; M. R. Benedict, South 
Dakota State College; Knute Bjorka, Iowa State College; Fred C. Frey, 
Louisiana State University; Harry C. Hensley, University of Missouri; 
J. A. Hodges, Kansas State Agricultural College; John B. Hutson, United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics; A. R. Gans, University of 
Vermont; Clarence M. Purves, United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics; Walter J. Roth, University of Minnesota; R. J. Saville, 
North Carolina State College; Marvin A. Schaers, University of Wiscon- 
sin; Conrad Taeuber, University of Minnesota; Arthur L. Walker, New 
Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts; D. W. Watkins, 
Clemson Agricultural College; Arthur F. Wileden, University of Wis- 
consin; Rex E. Willard, North Dakota Agricultural College; Edwin A. 
Willson, North Dakota Experiment Station. Alternates to whom fel- 
lowships will be given if funds become available through the dropping 
out of any of the above appointees: John A. Commons, University of 
Wisconsin; Robert C. Ross, University of Illinois; Burton D. Seeley, 
Colorado Experiment Station. 
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A Conference on the Family—The program of the Kansas State 
Conference of Social Work held at Wichita, March 16-17, was organized 
around the subject of the family and social work, from the standpoint of 
psychiatry, sociology, psychology, and biology. The following papers 
were presented: “Emotional Conflicts That Wreck Family Life” by Dr. 
G. L. Harrington, Kansas City; “The American Family in Social 
Change” by E. W. Burgess, University of Chicago; “Conflicts between 
Parents and Children” by Helen Gregory, National Committee on Visit- 
ing Teaching; “The Eugenic Program” by Dr. H. H. Lane, University 
of Kansas. The college teachers of sociology in Kansas held a meeting 
with Professor Walter Burr of the Kansas State Agricultural College as 
chairman on the subject “Training for Parenthood as a Purpose in the 
Teaching of Sociology.” 


The American Council of Learned Societies —-Volume I of the Dic-. 
tionary of American Biography, soon to be issued by the Council, will 
contain approximately eight hundred biographies of Americans no longer 
living. The Dictionary, when complete, will contain sixteen thousand 
biographies, in twenty volumes. The editor-in-chief, Allen Johnson, may 
be addressed at 602 Hill Building, Washington. 

On the recommendation of the Committee on Aid to Research the 
Council has made, for the year 1928, grants totaling $4,510 to twenty 
American scholars. Of these, ten are in the maximum sum of $300, three 
are of $200 each, and seven are in smaller amounts ($175, $160, two of 
$150, $125, $100, and $50). Eleven grants are to assist studies in his- 
tory or biography; five are for studies in philology or literature; and 
one each is for research in political science, economics, archaeology, and 
the history of science. 


Wieboldt Foundation —The Annual Report for 1927 of the Founda- 
tion announces the completion of a study of domestic discord, with spe- 
cial emphasis on its analysis and treatment, by Dr. Ernest R. Mowrer, 
author of Family Disorganization, and an analysis by Alice Miller of the 
motion picture experience of ten thousand children, including Boy Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, children in school, and children in correctional institu- 
tions. These studies are now in press. 


Philadelphia Child Guidance Clinic—Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany announce the publication, in their Social Science Series edited by 
Professor Ernest R. Groves, of The Child and Society: An Introduction 
to the Social Psychology of the Child, by Dr. Phyllis Blanchard. This 
work is in part based upon the author’s experience as psychologist in child 
guidance clinics. 
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The American Association for the Study of the Feeble-minded—The 
Association held its annual meeting in Atlantic City, May 31 to June 2. 
During the session the following phases of mental deficiency were dis- 
cussed: the sociological aspects, pathological aspects, psychological as- 
pects, administrative aspects of institutions for the care and training of 
mental defectives, and the delinquency aspect. 

Officers of the Association are as follows: president, Edard R. John- 
stone, who is the director of the Training School at Vineland, New 
Jersey; vice-president, George E. McPherson, M.D., who is superintend- 
ent, the Belchertown State School, at Belchertown, Massachusetts; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Howard W. Potter, M.D., clinical director of Letch- 
worth Village at Thiells, New York. 


Brown University —On April 15 the professors and members of the 
corporation of the University gave a farewell banquet to Professor James 
Q. Dealey, head of the department of social and political science, and to 
Professor Henry B. Gardner, head of the department of economics, both 
of whom were retiring from active work in the University. 

In 1895, Professor Dealey received his Doctor’s degree from the 
University and was appointed assistant professor of social and political 
science. In 1898, he became associate professor, in 1905 full professor, 
and in 1919 head of the department. In 1921, he was exchange professor 
at the College of Shanghai, China. He is the author of Textbook of So- 
ciology (with Lester F. Ward); Sociology; The Family in Its Sociologi- 
cal Aspects; Sociology: Its Development and Applications; in addition 
to other books in the field of political science. In 1920, Dr. Dealey was 
president of the American Sociological Society. 

Professor Dealey’s work at the University as student and teacher 
parallels the development of the department of social and political 
science. Professor George G. Wilson was the first head of the department. 
From 1906-13, Lester Frank Ward was professor of sociology in the 
department. The other members of the department at the present time 
are Associate Professor Harold S. Bucklin; Assistant Professor Harold 
A. Phelps; Mrs. Bessie B. Wessel, lecturer and director of ethnic re- 
search; Assistant Professor Leland M. Goodrich; and Assistant Professor 
Matthew C. Mitchell. From 1891 to 1927, 208 students had received 
degrees for major and minor work done in the department, 18 receiving 
Doctor’s, and 190 Master’s degrees. The history of the department of 
social and political science, 1891-1927, recently published, provides an 
interesting and valuable account of the work of Dr. Dealey and his col- 
leagues. 
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Cornell University—Cornell University Agricultural Experiment 
Station has recently published Memoir 111, “A Population Study of 
Three Townships in Cortland County, New York” and Memoir 112, “A 
Survey of Sickness in Rural Areas in Cortland County, New York” by 
Dwight Sanderson. 

Miss Mary Eva Duthie, extension instructor in rural social organiza- 
tion, will give courses in rural dramatics at the summer school at the 
University of Virginia. 

Mr. H. C. Hoffsommer, formerly instructor in social and economic 
science, North Dakota Agricultural College and now doing graduate work 
in this department, has been appointed an assistant for the coming year. 

Mr. R. G. Foster who is on leave from the Cooperative Extension 
Service of the United States Department of Agriculture has been ap- 
pointed an assistant and is engaged in a study of the Sociology of the 
Rural Family. 

Robert Redfield, of the University of Chicago, is giving courses in 
sociology and anthropology during the Summer Quarter. 


University of Iowa.—Professor George R. Davies, of the University 
of North Dakota, has accepted an appointment in the department of so- 
ciology, and begins work in September. 


University of Missouri—Dr. Howard E. Jensen (Ph.D. University 
of Chicago 1920), professor of sociology in Butler College, will join the 
staff in sociology in September, with the rank of professor. 

Dr. Charles A. Ellwood, chairman of the department of sociology, 
has returned from a sabbatical year abroad, spent largely in the study of 
social conditions in Italy, France, Austria, and Germany. Before re- 
turning to the University of Missouri he will teach for six weeks in the 
summer session of the University of Wisconsin. 


New York School of Social Research—Alired A. Knopf announces 
the publication of The Child in America, by Dr. W. I. Thomas and Dr. 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas. The material in this work is based upon visits 
to over twenty of the important centers in the United States and Canada 
where studies were made of child welfare institutes, visiting teacher move- 
ments, juvenile court procedure, etc. 


Ohio State University-—-McGraw-Hill Book Company announces 
the publication during the summer of Principles of Sociology, by Profes- 
sor F. E. Lumley. ~ 
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University of North Carolina.—As a part of its program on parental 
education, the department of extension teaching announces a home study 
course, “The Family and Marriage,” offered by Ernest R. Groves and 
Lee M. Brooks. Mr. Brooks is now conducting an extension class in 
New Bern, North Carolina, on this subject. 

Longmans Green and Company announce the publication in the au- 
tumn of Race and Population Problems, by Professor H. G. Duncan. 


North Dakota Agricultural College—Professor P. F. Trowbridge, 
Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station, announces its first pub- 
lication dealing with the social side of agricultural life, Rural Changes 
in Western North Dakota: Social and Economic Factors Involved in the 
Changes in Number of Farms and Movement of Settlers from Farms, 
by E. A. Willson, H. C. Hoffsommer, and Alva H. Benton. 


University of Oregon.—Dr. J. P. Lichtenberger, professor of so- 
ciology in the Wharton School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, 
will be a member of the faculty of the Portland Division of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon during the summer session. 


University of Pennsylvania.—Alfred A. Knopf announces the pub- 
lication of Quantitative Methods in Politics, by Professor Stuart A. Rice. 


Stanford University.—Professor C. N. Reynolds, head of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology in the University of Hawaii, will join 
the department of sociology next fall as an assistant professor. Mr. R. T. 
Lapiere, now studying at the London School of Economics, will give an 
introductory course in sociology during the summer quarter. 


Sweet Briar College-—Longman’s, Green & Company announce the 
publication, in the Social Science Series edited by Ernest R. Groves, of 
Culture and Social Progress, by Professor Joseph Kirk Folsom. 


University of Virginia Mr. Frank W. Hoffer has been elected as- 
sociate professor of sociology. Mr. Hoffer, who has been a member of 
the staff of the Institute for Research in the Social Sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia for the past year and a half, will offer courses in social 
problems and social origins. 

Professor F. N. House gave a series of four lectures on Contempo- 
rary Sociological Theories during April and May to Professor Odum’s 
graduate class in social theories at the University of North Carolina. 
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University of West Virginia—Professor Ernest B. Harper, of Kala- 
mazoo College, is teaching courses in sociology during the first term of 
the summer school. 


University of Wisconsin—Beginning September 1, Dr. E. L. Kirk- 
patrick of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D.C., will be with the Rural Sociology section of the Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Department, of the University. He will be primarily responsible 
for research work, and during the second semester will probably conduct 
a seminar in Rural Standards of Living. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Social Mobility. By Prrırım Soroxin. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1927. Pp. xvii+-559.* 

Sorokin’s theory of social stratification and “vertical” circulation 
represents the work of a searching thinker who is not only in the position 
to draw upon an extensive literary knowledge, but who has also that kind 
of insight into social phenomena which only experience and the maturity 
of age can bestow upon a scholar. Nevertheless, this book, which, so 
far as my knowledge goes, is the first large-scale attempt in this field, 
has its defects, and the author modestly says that he is quite aware of 
them. If in the following critical comments more attention is paid to 
these weaknesses than to the merits of the book, the intention is not to be- 
little the work done, but rather to give some constructive ideas for the 
treatment of the problems of social mobility. 

Sorokin understands by social mobility “any transition of an indi- 
vidual or social object of value—anything that has been created or modi- 
fied by human activity—from one social position to another” (p. 133). 
He defines social positions as “the totality of” an individual’s “relations 
toward all groups of a population and, within each of them, toward its 
members” (p. 6). In contrast to the position of an object in geometrical 
space, such social position or position in “social space” is defined by a 
great number of social relations or “dimensions” (p. 7). 

The plurality of “social dimensions,” or the variety of social rela- 
tions as we would say, can for the sake of simplification be reduced into 
two principal classes: the vertical and the horizontal (p. 7). This dis- 
tinction is indeed very common in our thinking; as the author very right- 
ly remarks, one cannot help thinking of social relations in terms of verti- 
cal and horizontal dimensions. Consequently, changes in social position 


* A review of Sorokin’s Social Mobility was published in the American Journal 
of Sociology, March, 1928. No complaint has come to the editors emanating from 
Professor Sorokin or anyone acting in his behalf, but a recent letter from a distin- 
guished member of the American Sociological Society suggests that this review was 
wholly inadequate. In this opinion the editors of the Journal concur. It happens 
that Dr. Rudolf Heberle has in preparation a book on the same general topic. At the 
suggestion of the editors, Dr. Heberle has written his own more adequate comment 
on Professor Sorokin’s volume, as a supplement to, and in part as a correction of, 
the earlier review. 
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are thought of as movements in the horizontal or in the vertical dimen- 
sions and, in the latter case, as social ascent or social sinking (p. 8). 

The vertical social mobility of individuals and social objects is the 
chief object of the present book, but the close connection of these phe- 
nomena with those of horizontal mobility makes it necessary to pay some 
attention to the latter (chap. xvi). 

It is easy to see that the term “social mobility” means something 
different with Sorokin from the usual meaning attached to this term. 
What is usually called social mobility, the frequency with which people 
change their residence, is here conceived as a special case of horizontal 
social mobility. This seems to be not quite adequate, for the following 
reason: a movement in geometrical space is, as Professor Sorokin will 
admit, not as such a “social” phenomenon, and it is not necessarily iden- 
tical with a change in social position; to give an example, it can be 
imagined that 4 nomadic tribe wanders without coming in contact with 
other tribes or individuals and without any change in its own structure 
(there may pass a considerable time in which no cases of birth or death 
occur); in such a case it would be meaningless to speak of the mobility 
of the tribe as “social” or “horizontal.” In most cases, however, changes 
in social position are connected with such changes of residence, but they 
may be “horizontal” as well as “vertical.” 

Objections may be raised further against the inclusion of social ob- 
jects in the concept of social mobility. The transition of individuals from 
one social stratum to another is always connected with a dissolution of 
old and an establishment of new social relations. This, however, is not 
necessarily the case, when, for instance, the use of automobiles or the 
fashion of bobbed hair is spread to a social class or a region where it was 
hitherto unknown. Sorokin says that such penetration of custom from 
one social group into another is “in a sense equivalent to a penetration 
of the members of the first group into the second” (p. 389). We would 
be inclined rather to reverse the conclusion, since the adoption of a cus- 
tom hitherto confined to a certain group by another frequently is an ex- 
pression for the latter group’s ambition to rise into the first group. If 
the shifting in social position of social objects and values is included into 
the concept of mobility the latter becomes so vague that it is likely to 
cover the whole range of social changes in general. This becomes quite 
evident in Sorokin’s book where he discusses the “shifting of citizen- 
ship” or the alterations of the political map, as a special case of horizon- 
tal mobility (pp. 399-402). 

The writer thinks that it would be more fruitful and methodologi- 
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cally more proper to distinguish between migratory and social mobility 
and to restrict the concept of social mobility to the shifting in social po- 
sition of individuals (and groups) and to conceive those phenomena 
which Sorokin labels “Social Mobility of social objects and values” as 
“effects” of social mobility. A very interesting field of investigation 
would be opened in this way, which unfortunately is rather neglected in 
Sorokin’s book. This whole point is, however, a matter of minor concern, 
since the book chiefly deals with the problems of vertical mobility of hu- 
man beings. 

The question whether a certain change of social position means a 
horizontal or vertical movement, and in the second case, whether it means 
ascending or sinking, can evidently be decided only with regard to a giv- 
en system of social stratification. 

Sorokin distinguishes three different forms of social stratification: 
economical, political, and occupational stratification (p. 11). A society 
is stratified economically because of the differences in wealth (and in- 
come) of its members; it is politically stratified in so far as the social 
ranks are “hierarchically superposed with respect to their authority and 
prestige, their honors and titles”; the author goes on: “if there are the 
rulers and the ruled, then, whatever their names (monarchs, executives, 
masters, bosses) these things (!) mean, that the group is politically 
stratified, regardless of what is written in its constitution. . . . .” From 
this definition and from the description of the political stratification in 
England and in the United States which he gives later on (pp. 70, 71), it 
appears that the author does not restrict the concept of political strati- 
fication to the field of the political organization in the narrow sense, and 
this certainly is very adequate. 

Occupational stratification is conceived as (1) inter-occupational 
and (2) intra-occupational; the latter term is defined as the differentia- 
tion of occupational groups “into bosses of different authority and into 
members who are subordinated to the bosses” (p. 11; see also pp. 107- 
108). The main subdivisions of this form would be entrepreneurs, high- 
er employees, and wage-earners (p. 107). In any “business corporation” 
or “governmental institution” we “will find a complicated hierarchy of 
the ranks and positions . . . .” (p. 108, cf. p. 71). It is obvious that 
the difference between the intra-occupational and the political stratifica- 
tion is not at all clear. On the other hand, the various occupational 
groups enjoy different degrees of social prestige and thus constitute a 
system of inter-occupational stratification. In the more detailed analysis 
of this form of stratification, on pp. 99-107, one misses sufficient consid- 
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eration of the importance which wealth and power (the principles of the 
two other forms of stratification) have with regard to this form of social 
differentiation. As the “permanent and universal” basis of inter-occupa- 
tional stratification are presented “first, the importance of an occupation 
for the survival and existence of a group as a whole; second, the degree 
of intelligence necessary for a successful performance of an occupation” 
(p. 100). Each of these criteria will of course in concrete cases be sub- 
ject to disagreement; neither of them is capable of exact measurement. 
Different classes and people with different political, philosophical, and 
ethical ideas will come to very different judgments with regard to the 
“importance” of a certain occupation—and as far as “intelligence” is 
concerned, it is very precarious to compare the different kinds of intelli- 
gence, “necessary for the satisfactory performance of the occupational 
functions” of, e.g., a “great merchant” and a “great musician”; there- 
fore such tables as that on page 103 should not be given without at least 
some methodological comment. 

We are touching here a very important point. It is certainly true 
that “vertical” mobility “exists” in so far as society is thought of as 
stratified in various ways and as consequently a change in social position 
is conceived as involving either an ascending or a descending movement 
(if it is not thought of as horizontal). But the terms vertical and horizon- 
tal, upper and lower strata, sinking and climbing are based on criteria of 
no absolute validity. If, to give an illustration, a prominent trade union 
leader changes his social position by accepting a job as employment 
manager in a factory, the question whether this means a social climbing 
or not will be answered differently in different countries and by people be- 
longing to different social and political groups. 

In speaking of vertical mobility, we should in each concrete case 
make clear whether we base our judgment on a system of social ranking 
existing in the imagination and thought of the individuals and groups 
concerned, or whether we assume, as scientific observers, a more or less 
arbitrary system of our own conception. It is further to be considered 
that the statement whether a certain change in social position means 
sinking or climbing will have more general validity if the ranking of 
the two positions concerned is fixed by law than if it is defined by custom 
or tradition. 

It is obvious that Sorokin’s “economical” stratification is of much 
more “objective” character than his ‘“inter-occupational” stratification. 
Throughout the whole book one gets the impression that the author pre- 
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sents the problems in too simple a fashion by neglecting these aspects of 
relativity which lead to many complications. 

Several chapters are given to a description and analysis of the fluc- 
tuations of social stratification with special attention paid to the question 
whether there can be found a general trend toward a flattening of social 
stratification; which question the author answers in the negative way. 

The second part, which deals with social mobility in general, con- 
tains a discussion of the means and ways by which vertical mobility takes 
place. As such “channels” of vertical circulation are discussed among 
others, the army, the church, the school, and political and occupational 
organizations. 

The author then turns to a discussion of the problems of social se- 
lection and distribution in a mobile society. This discussion is continued 
also in the succeeding parts, which deal with the fundamental causes of 
stratification and mobility and with present-day mobile society. 

So far as the problems of environment and heredity are concerned, 
Sorokin’s theory of selection has already been criticized, with good argu- 
ments by Carl S. Joslyn, in the Quarterly Journal of Economics (Vol. 
XLII, No. 1). The writer wants to draw the attention to some aspects of 
Sorokin’s analysis of the “channels” of vertical mobility. Here the au- 
thor furnishes considerable historical evidence for his statement that the 
army, the church, the school, etc., function as ladders for social climbing. 
There are further, in the next chapter, many interesting observations 
about the ways in which these and other institutions function as means 
of social differentiation, But one would like to get a clearer and more 
systematic analysis of the different functions of these organizations and 
of the differences in function which exist between different types of 
armies, schools, etc. Probably the modern armies of western civilization 
do not offer the same chances of promotion to the common soldier as did 
earlier types of armies, and the kind of men who have good chances in 
modern armies is probably somewhat different from the successful soldier 
of older times. In the discussion of the selective functions of the school, 
however, we find attempts at such a typological discrimination. On the 
other hand, there is no clear distinction of the twofold function of the 
school—and to a certain degree also of the other organizations regarded 
as channels—as a machinery of vertical mobility; the school in the first 
place serves as a mechanism of selection with regard to its pupils, but in 
the second place the educational system itself in its hierarchical organiza- 
tion represents a “channel” of vertical mobility for those who are en- 
gaged in teaching; in this second regard the school has much in common 
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with the church and the army as well as with any other administrative 
organization. i 

Not very much of importance is said about the effects of mobility. 
The reasons why this part appears so much below the level of the pre- 
ceding, are, in the first place, that no sufficient attempt is made to isolate 
the factor mobility from other traits of social life which in modern so- 
ciety concur in the production of certain phenomena here considered as 
“effects” of mobility. In the second place, no careful casuistical analysis 
of the effects of the different forms of mobility is made, only occasionally 
certain “effects” are attributed to vertical or migratory mobility specifi- 
cally. In the third place, very frequently the author neglects to distin- 
guish different degrees of mobility; thus giving the impression that in a 
mobile society all individuals are equally subject to changes in social po- 
sition, which indeed leads to a rather distorted view. In speaking, for 
instance, of the mental strain imposed on people living in a modern so- 
ciety (p. 510) he overlooks the fact that just those who by lack of 
chances for social climbing are forced to do monotonous work are suffer- 
ing more, probably, than those whose social position changes frequently 
and in the ascending way. On the other hand, the very density of popu- 
lation and the “tempo” of life in a modern society are probably more 
important in this regard than vertical mobility. 

Finally, in the author’s idea of an immobile society we miss an un- 
derstanding for what might be called the organic elements of such a so- 
ciety. Sorokin presents the individuals in an immobile society as living _ 
in separated social “boxes” (p. 509 a. o.), which circumstance prevents 
them from getting an understanding of the mentality and ideas of the 
members of other classes and results in definiteness and rigidness of their 
convictions and beliefs (p. 519). There is a good deal of truth in this ar- 
gument, but on the other hand the stability of social stratification does 
not prevent frequent contacts between the inhabitants of the different 
“boxes”; on the contrary, under the conditions of a stable society, which 
in addition is usually organized on a smaller scale than modern mobile 
societies, some of these contacts are likely to be more intimate and endur- 
ing than in our rather chaotic mobile societies. This criticism leads us to 
the conclusion that a more careful and subtle distinction between the 
different principles, on which relations in society may be based, would 
be desirable. It seems to be advisable to distinguish between the sym- 
biotic, the psychic, and the properly “social” aspects of human relations; 
the “effects” of vertical social mobility will probably be different with 
regard to each of these categories. And further “social” relationships 
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may be based upon custom, law, and other principles, the distinction of 
which would lead to a better insight into the effects of vertical social mo- 
bility. 
y RupoLr HEBERLE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Jesuit Enigma. By E. Boyn Barrett. New York: Boni and 
Liveright, 1927. Pp. ix+351. $4.00. 

Dr. Barrett states his puzzle in these words: “Running through the 
whole Romance of the Jesuits one finds the ever-present enigma, the con- 
tradiction inseparable from Jesuitism; the interchanging of opposites; 
wealth that is evangelical poverty; equivocation that is truth; laxity that 
is purity of doctrine; wrongs rendered right by the end in view; gross dis- 
obedience that is holy docility; rotting idleness that is meritorious labor in 
the vineyard; astute and cunning diplomacy that is dovelike simplicity; 
heroism that is the offspring of fear; chilling indifference that is the char- 
ity of Christ.” 

Of course there is nothing in this well known “contradictoriness” 
which is peculiar to the Jesuits; above all, there is nothing in the least 
enigmatical. Dr. Barrett is an eminent psychologist. It seems incredible 
that he cannot see that his book is really a study of “The Military Mind.” 
If he would republish it under that title and take his illustrations from the 
armies and navies of the world, he would have the most intelligent indict- 
ment of militarism ever made. 

The Jesuits are simply ecclesiastical militarists. They were founded 
by a military officer. Their head bears the title “General.” Their proud- 
est boast is their absolute obedience. They love to think of themselves as 
the shock troops of the papacy. Dr. Barrett has had an unequaled op- 
portunity to study the effects of military discipline upon the human mind, 
No other psychologist of equal learning and ability has ever been part of 
a military organization for twenty years. The evils that he shows us in 
Jesuitism are miniatures of the enormous and terrible vices of nationalist- 
ic militarism. 

Dr. Barrett tells us that courage is the outstanding virtue of the Jes- 
uits, but that their bravery is largely the result of their training. What is 
this but the description of soldiers? Again arrogance is the outstanding 
Jesuit vice. Has Dr. Barrett ever been in a group of army or navy offi- 
cers? If we substitute the United States for the Roman Catholic Church, 
the president for the pope, and the army and navy for the Jesuits, every 
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description given by Dr. Barrett fits like a glove. The Jesuits profess the 
most unlimited devotion and obedience to the pope, but they systemati- 
cally thwart him whenever he tries to interfere with their internal organ- 
ization or crosses their professional ambitions. Does not every army and 
navy make similar professions and practice similar tactics of obstruction? 
Did not the admirals of Great Britain and the United States systematical- 
ly thwart their governments at the recent conference on naval limitation 
—all the time professing the most unlimited obedience to the said gov- 
ernments? 

Dr. Barrett complains that in Jesuit colleges professors teach sub- 
jects about which they are ignorant, because they are ordered to do so. 
Dr. Barrett himself was ordered to teach sociology—about which he says 
he knows nothing—at Georgetown University. Can Dr. Barrett be una- 
ware that he is voicing one of the oldest objections to the instruction 
given at Annapolis and West Point? Again we are told that the Jesuit 
order is no place for a man of independent mind. Still, it is hardly an ar- 
gument against West Point that a certain cadet named Edgar Allen Poe 
was once dismissed for disobedience. On the contrary we can well be- 
lieve that his dismissal was an excellent thing both for American literature 
and for the American Army. In the same way we believe that Dr. Bar- 
rett’s separation from the Jesuits was an excellent thing both for science 
and for ecclesiastical discipline. 

There is no point in drawing every stripe on the tiger. All of Dr. 
Barrett’s criticisms are subject to the same comment. All the subjects he 
takes up; the soul destroying laziness, the craft and duplicity, the spy 
system, the repressions and explosions, and all the others are of the es- 
sense of militarism. 

It has been suggested that the Jesuits should put forth a defense 
against Dr. Barrett’s charges. They have no need to do so. They can 
freely acknowledge the truth of every one of them and still justify them- 
selves by the simple statement that the evils of their society are only such 
as are inherent in military organization as such. 

Dr. Barrett has proved, better than any man before him, that mili- 
tarism produces deadly moral perversions in persons subjected to its in- 
fluence. But both soldiers and Jesuits would seem to be necessary in our 
present world. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
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Christianity, Past and Present. By CHARLES GUIGNEBERT. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xxvi+ 507. $4.50. 

From the point of view of sociology this is the best one-volume his- 
tory of the Roman Catholic church that has ever been written. The au- 
thor, who is Professor of the History of Christianity in the University of 
Paris, deliberately omits both Eastern Orthodoxy and Protestantism from 
his survey, and the title of his book is therefore a misnomer. He belongs 
to the Roman Catholic modernist school of Tyrell and Loisy. The two 
great faults of this school are an excessive skepticism about the docu- 
ments of early Christianity and an unwillingness to acknowledge the 
large amount of genuine religion to be found in the Roman Catholic 
church of today. 

These faults are so serious that the first two chapters of this book are 
grotesque and the last two not much better. Guignebert’s Christ is a 
crude and insignificant character totally incapable of originating a world- 
religion. Again, from the conclusion of the book no one would gather that 
the Roman church of the last generation counted Cardinal Newman 
among its princes and Father Damien among its peasants. Professor S. 
J. Case, with scholarship at least equal to that of Dr. Guignebert, has 
given us a much superior account of Christian origins, while the intellec- 
tual failures of modern Roman Catholicism have been set forth better by 
Tyrell and Loisy, and even by Joseph McCabe. 

Though neither the beginning nor the end is of value, the rest of the 
book is to be highly commended. It is not a natural history of religion, 
but it supplies materials that can be used for a natural history. It de- 
scribes the modifications of doctrine, ritual, and life that followed the 
spread of Christianity to successively wider groups, and it correlates the 
changes to the expansion. Comparisons with other religions, while not 
lacking, are neither numerous nor detailed enough to fix the character of 
the book. In short, it is a history not a sociology. But at certain points, 
notably the chapter on how Christianity became an autonomous religion, 
it approaches the sociologist’s ideal of what a history should be. The au- 
thor’s purpose, stated in the Preface, though only partly realized in the 
book, marks an advance: “Religions are born, live and die—it is really 
the same cycle that is being everlastingly developed and consummated 
and then beginning once more.” 


LyForp P, EDWARDS 
ST. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 
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The Infancy of Medicine. An Enquiry into the Influence of Folk- 
lore upon the Evolution of Scientific Medicine. By DAN Mc- 
KenzizE, M.D. (Glasgow), F.R.C.S.E., F.S.A. St. Martin’s 
Street, London: The Macmillan Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. xiv-+ 
421. 


There are many good histories of medicine, but natural histories 
are rare. Because this attempts to be a natural history, the book is an in- 
teresting if not an important one. “In the beginning medicine and mys- 
ticism are one and indivisible. But the union, perfect though it is for 
immeasurable periods of time, nevertheless manifests a tendency, even in 
the most primitive communities we are acquainted with, to break up.” 
The author’s method is comparative. He is seeking to describe the proc- 
ess whereby magical procedure becomes more rational through experi- 
mentation. He observes similar stages in Egyptian, medieval, and Arabic 
medicine. Special chapters describe “the evolution of the medical man,” 
“the evolution of animal remedies,” “the evolution of botanical rem- 
edies.” The like is done for specific remedies: for example, a series of 
spider cures for ague is given, a development beginning with the custom 
of hanging a living spider around one’s neck to the point where a nine- 
teenth-century pharmacologist, reflecting upon the folk-remedy, ex- 
tracted a febrifuge substance from spiders. But many such examples of 
the author are not impressive, because instead of following the develop- 
ment through a single cultural history, he picks examples here and there 
from various and scattered groups. 

After all, the thesis is no more than sketched, and the book tends to 
become a miscellany of folk medicine. As such, there are interesting 
chapters on, for example, “Healing Wells and Waters,” on colors and 
numbers in medicine, on the midwifery of the folk. The author’s read- 
ing has apparently ramified out from an interest in Scotch folklore. His 
ethnological information is at that stage of innocence which quotes hard- 
ly more than Schoolcraft on the American Indians and states that 
“among the North American Indians” was a “medical society known as 
the Mide” “which permeated all the Indian nations.” Much of the eth- 
nological data are extracted from Frazer and from Ploss and Bartels. 
There are chapter bibliographies. The author makes no mention of Mad- | 
dox’.book on The Medicine Man, of Rivers’ Medicine, Magic, and Re- 
ligion or-—a more important omission—of Thorndike’s History of Magic 
and Experimental Science. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

University OF CHICAGO 
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The Secret Empire. A Handbook of Lodges. By THEODORE GRAEB- 
NER, Editor of Lutheran Witness, Concordia Seminary, St. 
Louis, Missouri. St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1927. Pp. xii+243. $1.25. 

The Religion of Masonry. An Interpretation. By Josera Fort 
Newton, Editor, Tke Master Mason. Washington, D.C.: 
The Masonic Service Association of the United States, 1927. 
Pp. xiv-+160. $1.75. 

The literature on the modern secret society and fraternity can per- 
haps be placed in three categories: the handbook, the exposé type, and 
the eulogistic and romantic literature. f 

The first book under review combines the qualities of the first and 
second types of treatment. It purports to be a handbook giving bits of 
information about the nature and aims of forty lodges for men, a dozen 
or more of the secret orders for women, several junior orders, the college 
fraternities, and certain unclassifiable clubs such as the Rotarians and the 
Lions. But it is more than a handbook. From the point of view of the 
author—the orthodox Lutheran—it is also an exposé. He weighs these 
organizations and secret societies in the balance and finds most of them 
wanting. He claims that most of these orders are anti-Christian; that 
they tend to be secular in their view of life, and depend upon works and 
not faith for salvation; finally, the members of some of these orders in 
convention assembled often encourage vulgarity and even obscenity. 

The book is an interesting commentary upon the age-old conflict be- 
tween the church and the lodge, especially marked in the rural regions 
and the small towns. 

The second book is eulogistic; a paen of praise of masonry. Mr. 
Newton, who is a minister, has discovered the religion of masonry; and it 
looks very different in his book than it does in the book by Mr. Graebner. 
Masonry is a religion: it has a faith—a faith in God, in man, and in im- 
mortality; it has a body of doctrine and a set of values; it has ritual and 
and a set of practices; and finally, it is grounded in a philosophy of life. 
Masonry is then a working faith, a creed for the everyday man who hap- 
pens to be a Mason. Here is an instance of a Mason turned mystic, pro- 
claiming the universal efficacy of his faith. 

The sociology of the secret society has yet to be written. 


W. O., Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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The Business of the Supreme Court. A Study in the Federal Judi- 
cial System. By FELIX FRANKFURTER and JAMEs M. LANDIS. 
New York: Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. x+349. $4.00. 

That such a book as this should issue from the most famous law 
school in the United States is nothing less than an epochal event. It evi- 
dences the broadening of research interests on the part of the instruction- 
al staff, and this is presumably not without effect upon the actual routine 
of law training. In view of the peculiar dependence of American polity 
upon the lawyer, this is truly-a matter of national concern. 

The present study is a chronological survey of the changes which 
have been proposed for and introduced in the structure of our Federal Ju- 
dicial System. The principal trends are strikingly revealed. For a hun- 
dred years after the establishment of the Supreme Court the same type of 
cases came before it. The transformation of American life threw an al- 
most incompassable burden of petty as well as crucial business on the 
Court, but it was not until 1891 that a steady curtailment of the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court began. 

The change in the nature of the work done by the Supreme Court is 
explicitly brought out in a series of tables and graphs. Controversies in- 
volving private law have declined to the advantage of those involving 
constitutional questions. In this the Supreme Court differs from the State 
Supreme Courts, the House of Lords and the Privy Council. 

This is an exploratory piece of research in a field of great inportance 
whose neglect is astounding. The principal complaint against the book is 
that it stays too consistently loyal to the historical order of events, and 
fails to cut through the other way and summarize its analytical findings 
about the influences which shaped the Court. All sorts of specific factors 
` crop out at various places, such as the rôle of absentee capitalism and of 
special regions, but not even the index summarizes the references to 
“Debtors,” “Creditors,” “Sections.” 
Haroxp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


About Ourselves. Psychology for Normal People. By H. A. OVER- 
STREET. Professor and Head of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, College of the City of New York. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 300. $3.00. 

If it were only about the other person this book would be delightful 
and above reproach. But, the author has an annoying habit of ending 
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each chapter with a series of extremely interesting questions which show 
that he had the reader very definitely in mind as he wrote. 

It is surely unfair of a writer in the field of psychology to analyze 
away one’s pet grievances, to see through one’s private protective de- 
vices! What right has he to suggest that our fits of temper—“righteous 
indignation” we call them—are mere “regressions to a childhood state,” 
that maybe we “impute unto others what is rankling in ourselves” when 
our friends are so mean and spiteful, that our “extreme sensitiveness” of 
which we are so proud may be a “sign of morbid ego-absorption”? What 
right, indeed, when he brings his questions home to us! 

He is in somewhat safer territory when he comes to Part II and his 
discussion of means of avoiding the personality faults which he has 
brought into prominence in Part I. Here he discusses the positive values 
of music, painting, poetry, conversation, and shows their function in the 
development of an “expansive” personality which by its fundamental in- 
terest in things and people outside the ego is protected from the unloveli- 
ness and ineffectiveness of the ego-centered “contractive.” 

In the closing chapters he again discusses rumor, gossip, suppression, 
unsatisfied desires, a sense of humor, the “‘inter-creating mind” and its 
opposite. 

It begins to look very much as though that much maligned man on 
the street were going to be forced to think pretty soon. If the psycholo- 
gists are going to continue to write this kind of book in which they apply 
their findings to ordinary human problems what chance is there for an 
ordinary man to enjoy his prejudices and his tantrums or even his ill- 
health? 

Moren H. MCAFEE 

KENTUCKY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


A History of Social Thought. By Emory S. Bocarpus. 2d ed. Los 
Angeles: Jesse Ray Miller, 1928. Pp. 668. $4.00. 


Professor Bogardus’ History of Social Thought is certainly the best 
textbook on the subject published in the English language; for it is the 
only one, if we except Lichtenberger’s Development of Social Theory, 
which is after all a different sort of thing, being composed almost entirely 
of studies of a relatively small number of selected writers. It will be a 
matter of no little satisfaction to those who have courses in this field to 
teach, accordingly, that Bogardus has revised and greatly enlarged his 
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book. The new edition is a very attractive volume, pleasing in format, 
and ably selected and organized as to content. 

Although it is the type of reflective thought which is ordinarily 
known as sociological, to which the author devotes the largest amount of 
space in this volume, the comment may be made that the result is not a 
history of sociology, nor even a history of social science. Considerable at- 
tention is paid to ancient and medieval social philosophers, and a sub- 
stantial chapter deals with the “Sociology of Modern Christianity,” 
which is termed “sociology” only in a very loose sense. Any objection 
which might be felt to this chapter on the part of some teachers, however, 
will probably be more than canceled by the satisfaction they will find in 
the excellent concluding chapter, “Methods of Sociological Research.” 

An attractive feature of the revised edition is the inclusion of selec- 
tions from some of the more important writers studied, as supplementary 
materials at the end of each chapter. If this material does not have the 
effect of encouraging students to do without consulting the literature of 
social science at first hand, it will be very useful. 

Though open to attack on the ground that the treatment of the vari- 
ous theories and authors studied is not profoundly critical or analytical, 
this volume is an important addition to the literature of general social 
theory and methodology. 

, Fioyp N. HoUsE 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Business Cycles and Business Measurements. By CARL SNYDER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. Pp. xiv-+326. 
$6.00. 

Industrial Fluctuations. By A.C. Prcou. London: The Macmillan 
Company, 1927. Pp. xxii+-397. $8.50. 

From the maze of charts and calculations in these books, one turns 
back to their introductory chapters for their essential point, namely, that 
whatever may be the immediate causes and the reliable indices of indus- 
trial fluctuations, they are incidental to the type of economic organiza- 
tion which has arisen in modern times. As Professor Snyder puts the mat- 
ter, the self-sufficient farmer of another day had nothing to fear but the 
wrath of the gods; now, with London as a “vast world ledger,” the points 
of sensitivity of each business in the world-community are multiplied in 
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like measure as the businesses themselves and their dealings with one an- 
other. Thus is evident an organization in which parts are sensitive to the 
whole, and the whole to the parts. Professor Pigou speaks of “impulses” 
which affect the whole industrial system. Professor Bernhard Harms 
(Strukiurwandlungen der Weltwirtschaft: Weltwirtschafliches Archiv, 
Jan., 1927) says there is a real unity of world economic life; a unity ex- 
isting, as any other, in the interaction of forces. Crises, he adds, are phe- 
nomena of this interaction; i.e., they are incidental to organic unity. It is 
because this unity exists essentially in the mobility of persons and goods 
that we find it interesting. 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
` McGruz University 


Readings in Urban Sociology. Edited by Scorr E. W. BEDFORD. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1927. Pp. 939. $5.00. 

This volume is a compilation of material from books and periodicals 
dealing with various phases of the city’s life and problems. There are se- 
lections on the importance of the city as a form of social organization; 
the location and growth of the city, the possibilities of reducing city 
growth to social laws, city planning, streets, transportation and traffic, 
civic esthetics and architecture, public health and safety, housing, recrea- 
tion, schools, and social adjustinent. There are extensive bibliographies. 
And at the end of each chapter there are questions based upon the read- 
ings, in addition to topics for investigation and suggested field trips, pro- 
vided the student happens to be resident in Chicago or New York. 

The title of this book, however, is a misnomer. Most of the people 
quoted could not qualify as sociologists, and very few of the selections 
could be regarded as sociological. The readings emphasize, on the whole, 
programs rather than processes. Now and then there is an analytic selec- 
tion, such as Burgess’ article on the growth of the city. But such se- 
lections are rare. Judging from this volume, the “urban sociologist” is in- 
terested primarily in the physical and external aspects of the city. The 
selections on institutions have to do with the formal aspects rather than 
with the process and human nature aspects. 

This book is significant in that it reveals the paucity of analytical 
and explanatory materials extant on the significant aspects of city life. 


W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Political Myths and Economic Realities. By FRANCIS DELAIsI. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1927. Pp. xviii-+-446. $4.00. 

Francis Delaisi is a French economist, socialist, and popularizer. He 
can capture and hold the attention of working-class audiences upon the 
problems of international exchange, or he can win the respect of more 
sophisticated circles by the keenness, clarity, and vigor of his written 
work. In this volume (written before Locarno and just translated from 
the French) Delaisi has set himself to the task of writing a book which 
would tell the world that tragic maladjustments spring from the attempt 
to maintain an international economic life and a provincial attitude to- 
ward world-politics. l 

He begins with “An Outline of Political Mythology,” discussing the 
necessity of myths, “Propagation and Defense of the Myth,” “The Rise 
and Fall of Myths.” A second part is devoted to “The Economic Inter- 
dependence of the Modern World.” He then turns to a vigorous and in- 
genious study of the principal myth of our time, that of nationality. His 
concluding part deals with “Myth versus Reality.” From the disparity of 
myth and practice arise wars and want. We must pass “From the Poly- 
theism of Sovereignties to Economic Monotheism.” 

It is obvious that the world is likely to accept some such diagnosis of 
itself sooner or later. When human events are on the march a book which 
is buttressed with fact and irradiated with sentiment may play the his- 
toric rôle of a Rousseat’s Social Contract. If such a book arises, it will 
have much in common with Delaisi’s. - 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


What Is Cooperation? By James PETER WARBASSE. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. ix-++170. $0.50. 

This is an abridgment of the author’s well known Cooperative De- 
mocracy. Like the parent volume, it makes interesting, even enthralling, 
reading. It contains chapters on the Criticism of the Present Order; Crit- 
icism of Proposed Remedies; The Economics of Cooperation; Social and 
Political Aspects of Cooperation; Methods of Realization; Deficiencies 
and Difficulties of Cooperation. l l 

Considering that the author is president of the Co-operative League 
of America, the book is remarkably objective and impartial. The most 
valuable chapter is the one on the Deficiencies and Difficulties, which ex- _ 
plains in a concrete and clear manner the reasons why co-operation has 
been a failure in the United States. Dr. Warbasse is not certain that it 
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will ever be the success here that it has already become in many other 
countries. The guiding principle of co-operation, service instead of profit, 
as the objective of industry, is repeatedly stressed—as it should be. 

Small as the volume is, it gives a comprehensive survey of the history 
and present status of the movement. 

It will astonish many persons to learn that the International Co-op- 
erative Congress represents more than 200,000,000 people—nearly twice 
the population of the United States. Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


Sr. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Toward the Light. By Mary Frets. New York: George Dobs- 
evage, 1927. Pp. 281. $2.50. 

Theoretically, we are in the habit of saying that mystics are found in 
every age and in every type of religion, but it is not often, after all, that 
we are treated to a contemporary document revealing the vigor as well as 
the persistence of the mystical element in life. Mrs. Fels presents us with 
such a document. It is somewhat in the form of the rhapsodical journal, 
one might almost say, of a twentieth-century Amiel. She knows her mys- 
tics at first hand, Spinoza, Hans Sachs, Jacob Boehme, just as she knows 
her New Testament and some of the recent literature of spiritual sci- 
ence. Throughout the book, certain fundamental themes constantly re- 
cur, wholesome marriage, compulsory arbitration, spiritual Zionism, the 
co-operative movement, socialization of land values, leisure and quiet for 
cultivating the acquaintance of the divine. With equal positiveness she 
argues against capital punishment, suicide, socialism, spiritualism, the 
use of drugs, and hell-and-death theology. Mrs. Fels’ record is a human 
document that will repay study for many purposes, quite apart from its 
genuine literary merit. 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


American Parties and Politics. History and Rôle of Political Par- 
ties in the United States. By Harotp R, Bruce, Professor of 
Political Science, Dartmouth College. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. x+412. $3.75. 

An Introduction to American Politics. By PENFIELD ROBERTS, As- 
sistant Professor of English and History in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1926. Pp. viii-+-225. $2.25. 

Professor Bruce’s book is conventional in organization and content. 

Its most noteworthy feature is a total lack of features. In this day of 
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“series” in political science the temptation to do texts like this is more 
than many industrious teachers can resist. 

Professor Roberts has prepared a peptomized version of modern 
views about the nature of political parties. “It is a brief survey of Amer- 
ican politics, intended to arouse an intelligent interest in the minds of peo- 
ple who have no intention of making an intensive study of the subject.” 
One wonders why the essay is not enlivened with cartoons and other aids 
to attractive exposition. The technique of popularization has more tools 
in its kit than are used here. 

Haror D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


` What Is Mutualism? By CLARENCE L. Swartz. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1927. Pp. x+238. $0.50. 

Mutualism, according to this brief outline, seems indistinguishable 
from Philosophic Anarchism. It aims at the abolition of interest on 
money through the establishment of mutual non-profit banks. It seeks to 
make occupancy and use the only title to land. It would abolish the tariff 
(gradually) as well as patents and copyright. It maintains the futility of 
the ballot and of political government. It strongly favors the co-operative 
movement and in general is opposed to all authoritarian organizations and 
is in favor of a reorganization of society on the basis of the utmost indi- 
vidual liberty and voluntary association. It would bring about this reor- 
ganization by means. of passive resistance to all authority which op- 
poses it. 

The Mutualists have a number of organizations, including the Mu- 
tualist Associates and the Mutual Credit League. They publish a period- 
ical, Tke Mutualist. In the absence, at present, in the United States, of 
any anarchistic organization, the Mutualists serve a useful social purpose 
in giving expression to the extreme libertarian ideal. 


Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE - 


What Is the Single Tax? By Louts F. Post. New York: Vanguard 
Press, Inc., 1926. Pp. xiiit+140. $0.50. 

There is a pathetic interest attached to this little book. It was the 

last from the pen of the late Louis Post, a man famous during many years 
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for his whole-hearted support of liberal and progressive causes. When As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor under President Wilson, his determination not 
be be driven to the wholesale deportation of innocent aliens saved thou- 
sands of helpless victims of the public madness of the time. 

The book in hand is divided into five main parts: Origin of the Sin- 
gle Tax; Defects of the Present Social Order; Criticism of Proposed 
Remedies; The Single Tax Ideal and the Single Tax Method and Pro- 
gram. There is an adequate bibliography and a biographical index of 
noted single taxers. 

Post was an associate of Henry George, and his text is made up 
largely of quotations from Progress and Poverty. The more recent devel- 
opments of the movement, however, are treated ably and accurately, and 
this little outline justifies the claim of the publishers that it is one of the 
best books on the subject of Single Tax! 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

Sr, STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Recreation and Amusement among Negroes in Washington, D.C. 
A Sociological Analysis of the Negro in an Urban Environ- 
ment. By Witi1Am H. Jones. Washington, D.C.: Howard 
University Press, 1927. Pp. xv-+216. $2.50. 

This book is the first in a series of sociological studies to be made by 
Howard University of the Negro population in Washington, D.C. This 
study embraces non-commercialized and commercialized recreation and 
some behavior sequences of inadequate recreational and amusement fa- 
cilities. Under the first subject we get a very good factual survey of the 
recreational resources afforded for the Negro population. The brief ac- 
count of the rôle of the barber shop in Negro life indicates a fruitful ap- 
proach to the study of the Negro. The value of the second part, which 
deals with the theater, dance halls, cabarets, pool rooms, and excursions 
might have been enhanced by more data throwing light on human nature. 
The chapter in the last part which deals with Negroes who pass for white 
gives some of the problems of the man who lives in two worlds. The book 
is supplied with a map and numerous pictures of different sides of Ne- 
gro life. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 

University or CHICAGO 
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Economics of Farm Organization and Management. By C. L. 
Hormzs, Ph.D., Professor and Head of the Department of 
Agricultural Economics and Rural Sociology in Iowa State 
College. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Pp. xvi+422. 


This is the first in a series of texts on agricultural economics edited 
by E. G. Nourse, chief of the agricultural division of the Institute of 
- Economics, Washington, D.C. It is intended for the introductory course 
in economics for students in agricultural colleges or others interested in 
the economic phases of agriculture. Dr. Holmes’s training in economic 
theory plus his concrete experience in conducting research at the Iowa 
Experiment Station has admirably fitted him'to write such a book. On 
the one hand he introduces the student to very rigorous and involved 
economic theory and, on the other, he presents the material so as to make 
it easily understandable. Chapters xiii through xv, which present the eco- 
. nomic principles used for guidance of farmers in their adjustments to dif- 
ferent phases of the business cycles, were the most interesting to the re- 
viewer. This book is a valuable contribution to the teaching of economics 
in the colleges of agriculture. 

CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Hundred Acre Farm. By G. T. Garratt. London: Longman’s, 
Green and Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+-142. $2.00. 

The author of this book is a dairy farmer near Cambridge, England. 
He gives an account of his own life and labors and incidentally that of 
his neighborhood for each month of the year. Thus, we have a sort of 
diary and yet a charming volume in which the problems of the small 
farmer and English country life are carefully analyzed. The student of 
American rural sociology will find the work informing and particularly 
valuable for the picture it presents of conditions similar to and yet un- 
like our own. 

The fact that a farmer could write a book, at once suggests the dif- 
ferent social situation here pictured. And the further fact that a “dirty- 
boot” farmer is describing the mode.of life of which he is a part, gives an 
authenticity and authority to the observations that are rare in the litera- 
ture of rural life. 


NEWELL L. Sms 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
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Maya Cities. A Record of Exploration and Adventure in Middle 
America. By Tuomas Gann, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.L, M.R.CS. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 256. $5.00. 
Dr. Gann’s popular accounts of his explorations in Yucatan and 

British Honduras almost constitute a series of yearbooks recording the 
progress of Mayan archeology. They convey the romance and the hard- 
ships of travel in the bush, and the zest of the ruin hunter. At the same 
time they record recent developments in that scientific field. The current 
volume reports the discovery of an early city west of the Bacalar lagoon 
which may help to fill in the hiatus between the Old and the New em- 
pires, and the discovery, in a small shrine near Tuluum, of the first idol 
to be found in place, with other ritualistic paraphernalia, in a Mayan 
temple. There are many anecdotes and many photographs. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Evolution of the English Hymn. By FREDERICK JOHN GILL- 
MAN. Illustrated. Foreword by Str H. Watrorp Davies. 
New York: Macmillan, 1927. Pp. 312. $2.50. 

The English hymns present a real opportunity for a genuine social 
study. They would furnish, for example, a rich body of source-material 
for a study of collective behavior or of social control. But the present vol- 
ume gives no indication of a recognition of the possibilities. It is a semi- 
historical account of the origin and development of Christian hymns. The 
book presents numerous examples of religious verse and a considerable 
amount of biographical and anecdotal material about hymn writers. It is 
done in a pious and non-critical spirit that is most depressing. One leaves 
the book profoundly impressed by the pitifully low literary quality of the 
song material quoted. It has no scientific value even as source material. 


E. B. REUTER 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


The Church in the Changing City. By H. Paur Douctass. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. xxxvi+453. $4.00. 
Mr. Douglass’ book contains twenty-six case studies of the adap- 

tations of downtown churches. These churches are found in seventeen 
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denominations in thirteen cities. These case studies are, to use Mr. Doug- 
lass’ word, “contemporaneous.” They make little use of historical mate- 
rial, and exhibit the situation rather than explain it. 

Mr. Douglass says that all the churches studied “met their special 
problems with a certain originality and distinction.” His churches repre- 
sent, therefore, institutions that survived the changing conditions of ur- 
ban life. A study of the churches that failed might prove even more in- 
teresting and instructive. 


Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE SAMUEL C. KINCHELOE 
CHICAGO 


Prosperity? Edited by Harry W. LAIDLER and NORMAN THOMAS. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1927. Pp. viii +286. $0.50. 

This is a symposium by Stuart Chase, Morris Hillquit, James H. 
Maurer, Scott Nearing, Robert Morss Lovett, and numerous others. The 
occasion was the annual conference of the League for Industrial Democ- 
racy held at Camp Tamiment, Pennsylvania, in June, 1927. 

The writers get what consolation they may from the plight of the 
farmers, coal miners, and textile workers, but agree that radicalism in the 
United States will continue in a bad way so long as the majority of work- 
ers enjoy their present standard of living. It is remarkable that no refer- 
ence is made either to pronibsHian of or restriction of meron as bearing 
on prosperity. 

Sr. StepHEN’s COLLEGE Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


Indian Folk-Songs of Pennsylvania. By HENRY W. SHOEMAKER. 
Ardmore, Pennsylvania: Newman F; McGirr, 1927. Pp. 16. ` 
$2.50. 

This little volume—limited to three hundred autographed and num- 
bered copies—opens with a few miscellaneous scraps of historical infor- 
mation concerning the little group of “Indians” on the reservation near 
Corydon, Pennsylvania. The author then comments on the beauty of the 
Indian music and gives a metrical English version of two of the chants. 
The remaining pages are given to a report of the origin of a chant as told 
to the author of the volume by the half breed who composed it. The book 
contains little of sociological interest or value. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 
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Europe and Africa. Being a revised edition of Intervention and Coloniza- 
tion in Africa. By Norman Dwicut Harris. Volume I, Interna- 
tional Politics. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1927. Pp. xviii 


479. $4.00. 


This volume was written in the first instance as a chapter in the expansion 
of Europe which in the latter half of the nineteenth century and the first dec- 
ade of the twentieth profoundly changed the character of Africa. The World 
War, which brought about profound disturbances in every other part of the 
world, has also changed the political geography of Africa. For one thing, the 
whole of Germany’s empire in Africa, comprising an area of 1,032,280 square 
miles, has changed hands, The problems of administration, which are difficult 
enough under any circumstances, have been complicated in East Africa by ex- 
tensive migration from India, which has added here, as in South East Africa, a 
second race problem to that created by the presence of European immigrants. 

The present edition of the earlier volume, published now as Volume I of 
the International Politics series, is intended to bring events down to date and 
give sufficient information in regard to the changes in political and economic 
conditions to make the news from that part of the world intelligible. 


Community Health Organization. Edited by Ira V. Htscocx. American 
Health Congress Series, Vol. II, Part IV. 370 Seventh Avenue, New 
York: American Public Health Association, 1927. Pp. viii--122. 


This book, published under the auspices of the American Public Health 
Association, outlines three well-developed plans for the organization of com- 
munity health-work; for a city of 100,000 population, for a city of 50,000 pop- 
ulation, and for a county or district of 30,000 population. 


The Political Ideas of the Greeks. By Jonn L. Myers. New York: Ab- 
ingdon Press, 1927. Pp. 436. $2.50. 


Professor Myers came to this country from Oxford to deliver these lec- 
tures on the George Slocum Bennett Foundation at Wesleyan University. They 
give evidence of the scrupulous scholarship and mature judgment to be expect- 
ed of their author. The lectures include: “The Notion of Society,” “The No- 
tion of Ordinance and Initiative,” “The Notion of Justice,” “The Notion of 
Law in Society and in Nature,” “The Notion of Freedom.” 


RECENT LITERATURE 


ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S. Cottrell, Jr., H. C. Grif- 
fin, E. O. Rausch, Carl M. Rosenquist, and Samuel A. Stouffer, of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at the end ac- 
cording to the classification in the January issue of this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


La formation des chefs d’enterprises (The Formation of Leaders of Enter- 
prises).—By enterprise is meant any organization all of whose energies converge 
toward one end or a small number of related ends. The aptitudes of a leader of an en- 
terprise are partly innate, but the environment determines what use will be made of 
them. The best environments for developing leadership are a bourgeoise home with- 
out too much money and without too narrowly specialized interests, a large family 
reared with relative strictness yet sympathy, and lack of exclusive devotion to one po- 
litical cult. The best education is a broad classical education constructed so as to give 
the youth more inventive spirit than is done by the present educational system. This 
should be rounded off with specialized technical, commercial, or even liberal arts 
courses, in the university, according to the nature of the enterprise which the youth 
expects to enter. Even when he goes to work, his development should not be left to 
chance, since present leaders should take time to help train their possible successors. 
—Joseph Wilbois, Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, VII (October-November, 1927), 
723-44. (4) S.A.S 

“Le duel des sexes” (“The Duel of the Sexes”).—Jean Pain advances in this 
book a psycho-sociological explanation of the general inferiority of women from the 
social point of view. Since the subordination of women at all times and in all places 
(except at a remote period in Egypt) has been a constant fact, the cause can not be 
wholly sociological. But neither can it have its base in intellectual, physiological, or 
economic inferiority of women. Sexual taboos antedated the division of labor even 
in elementary forms of production. M. Pain finds the origin of female social inferior~ 
ity in (1) superstitions concerning the impurity of the female sex and (2) the pre- 
ponderate rôle of the male in the sexual union. The woman was everywhere held to 
be an impure being and relatively passive. In our civilization, as superstitions tend 
to disappear and sexual taboos become less severe, the supposed female inferiority 
also tends to be ignored —Review by G. L. Duprat in Revue Internationale de So- 
ciologie, XXXV (November—December, 1927), 609-11. (I, 4.) S.A. S. 


The Rise and Fall of Individualism—Hobbes and the various “naturalist” 
schools asserted that human nature was originally and fundamentally selfish, and 
that regard for the good of others was always a disguised form of selfishness, The 
social compact was invoked to explain morality and law. This individualistic pic- 
ture of primitive human society rule for generations. Modern scientific inquiry has 
established beyond possibility of question that man was from the first social. Un- 
selfishness is as primitive and fundamental a characteristic of human nature as sel- 
fishness. Instead of asking how a number of isolated and mutually hostile individuals 
were induced to submit to the restraints of social life, the problem of social evolution 
is to explain how the individual ever succeeded in emancipating to some degree the 
tyranny of the group over his actions. Individualism has been a late, a laborious, 
and an incomplete achievement. The leaders of bolshevism have been the first to 
grasp that the complete mechanization of life is the one sure means of achieving 
equality, and that it involves the sacrifice of the individual. Mass production and 
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mass tyranny narrows the range of personal choice and subjects the individual to 
the sway of the herd—Philip S. Richards, Nineteenth Century, CHI aiy 
1928), 63—75. (G, 4. ) D.C. 


TI. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Les Négres (The Negroes).—The family, based, not on marriage, but on de- 
scendants, is the most complete manifestation of the collectivism so highly developed 
by the African Negro, according to this volume by Maurice Delafosse. The family is 
composed, not of a couple and their children, but of all the living descendants of a 
common ancestor. In principle there is no limit to the size of the family, which in- 
creases from generation to generation; but in practice the size is limited by the extent 
of the hereditary cultivable area. When the land becomes insufficient, a fraction of the 
family breaks off and forms the nucleus of a new family and new community. The 
separation may be only partial. Various families with a tradition of a common origin 
may form a clan, having in some cases, the prestige of nobility. The patriarch of the 
original family may act as chief. When families of a number of unrelated clans get 
to living side by side a different type of community is formed, based on economic 
and political interests. Out of such associations develop, step by step, the village, 
province, kingdom or confederation, and empire. In these political organizations the 
individual can exercise some initiative and authority. But family ties remain and 
within the circle of the family or clan the individual is only a numerical unit whose 
private interests are as nothing when they clash with the interests of the whole. The 
family is the strongest, most vital, and most stable institution of African society — 
Review in Revue de l'Institut de Sociologie, VII (July-September, 1927), 581-83. 
(III, 6; TI, 2.) S. A.S. 


Biologia de la Democracia (Biology of Democracy).—This work, in Spanish, 
by Alberto Lamar Schweyr, seeks to show that democracy is incompatible with the 
heredity, social constitution, and low moral and intellectual level of the South Amer- 
ican republics. The South Americans, he holds, are biologically inferior, owing to 
natural deficiency and to degeneration as a result of hybridization. Popular igno- 
rance is extreme, the proportion of illiterates in some states reaching 70—80 per cent. 
There is a general lack of social discipline except under the compulsion of a dictator. 
Parties arc indispensable to popular government, but there are no parties—merely 
partisans. The press, where it exists, is an organ of corruption, and there is only one 
newspaper for every twenty or thirty thousand inhabitants. The constitutions and 
legislative bodies are shams. The only effective government can be a dictatorship 
representing strong aspirations, which, if not popular, are at least national. The 
right of government belongs to those who can best organize the dominating forces 
and keep order-——Review by G. L. Duprat in Revue Internationale de Sociologie, 
XXXV (November—December, 1927), 606-8. (III, 6; VII, 3.) S. A. S. 


Det danske sind (The Danish Temperament).—The Danish temperament is 
characterized by strong individualism, and, as is to be expected in consequence, so- 
cial philosophy is neither accepted nor understood in Denmark. Politics plays only a 
minor rôle in the lives of the people, who are too selfish and too much engrossed in 
individual problems to become interested in the affairs of others—-Axel Garde, Til- 
skueren (January, 1928), 31-38. (III, 6.) C.M.R. 


The Negro’s Inhibitions——The Negro of the better classes is suppressing most 
of his native inclinations, talents, tastes, preferences, and prejudices to avoid Cau- 
casian ridicule and to conform. The middle class “Aframerican” is generally willing 
to sacrifice his staunchest black friend to obtain white skin or “good” hair. The 
ability to “pass” is highly valued. Negroes hesitate to accept their own men of ac- 
complishment until the Nordic approves them. They avoid color and razors, and 
shun watermelon and chicken, although these are popular white dishes. Only the 
most emancipated and the least emancipated are unashamed of their tastes and una- 
fraid to be Negroes—Eugene Gordon, American Mercury, XIII (February, 1928), 
159-63. (ITI, 6; IV, 2.) H. C. G. 
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IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Der sexuelle Komplex im amerikanischen Rassenproblem (The Sexual Com- 
plex in the American Race Problem).—The oppressor must have an excuse for his 
action; hence he claims racial superiority, and hence the demand for racial purity is 
highest where the Negro is most oppressed. But at the same time that the Negro is 
excluded from the church and the theater, where contacts are casual and formal, he 
is admitted to the home, where, it would seem, opportunities for racial mixture are 
particularly numerous. It is to be noted, furthermore, that objections to race mixture 
are directed at freemen, not at slaves, and that, contrary to popular opinion, com- 
paratively few lynchings are the outcome of sex crimes. From all of which it is con- 
cluded that the fundamental basis of race conflict is economic.—William Pickens, 
Die neue Generation, XXIII (December, 1927), 383-88. (IV, 2.) C. M.R. 


The United States of Europe: A Dream or a Possibility ?—At a time when 
national rivalries seem to be leading mankind to fresh disasters, some declare that 
the only hope of peace lies in the formation of a United States of Europe. Common 
sentiment, economic interests, and common fear have been the great centripetal 
forces to draw together governments and peoples in the past. At present no common 
sentiment, based either upon religion or nationality, can be reckoned among the 
forces making for European unity. Industrial developments are bringing nations to- 
gether to an increasing extent. Utilization of water-power for electric purposes has 
ended age-long rivalries between Sweden and Denmark, Portugal and Spain, and the 
same tendency is at work in Central Europe. On the other hand, these effects are 
local, and not likely to exercise a unifying influence over the Continent as a whole. 
In spite of a few international cartels, economic rivalries and tariff walls continue to 
grow. A common peril threatening the nations of Europe might bring momentary 
unity, as it has in the past. The attitude adopted of recent years by the United States 
may at length compel them to come together for self-protection. There can be no 
denying that America is rapidly acquiring in every quarter of the globe the unpopu- 
larity once bestowed on Germany. In a lesser degree Great Britain is regarded with 
suspicion by continental neighbors. Nationalism is the chief centrifugal factor in 
Europe today, and makes unlikely any lasting unity on the continent. The conflict- 
ing ambitions of France and Germany, France and Italy, and the succession states of 
the old Austro-Hungarian monarchy are grave disturbing elements. Neither interna- 
tional socialism nor the League of Nations—the latter a European institution in fact, 
if not in theory—has made any appreciable difference. A survey of the principle fac- 
tors at work in international politics can only lead to the conclusion that the neces- 
sary conditions for the formation of a United States of Europe do not exist.— 
Charles Petrie, Nineteenth Century, CII (December, 1927), 782-93. (IV, a ; a 


Die gegenwärtige Phase des Faschismus (The Present Phases of Fascism).— 
Fascism is volunteer militarism, given soul by a belief in the supremacy of a meta- 
physical fatherland embodied in a single man. There is no opposition to fascism in 
Italy. The Mussolini myth is successfully, if expensively, propagated even among 
the intellectuals. The rights of assembly and of organization are denied; every print- 
ed word is rigorously censored; three kinds of secret police spy on the people and 
each other by methods worse than those of Russia under the czars. A slight danger 
to fascism lies in the activities of exiled Italians. A greater danger grows out of the 
present economic crisis brought on by the huge costs of the army and the police sys- 
tem. High taxes mean ultimate revolution; low taxes, a weakened government — 
Arturo Labriola, Die Gesellschaft, V (January, 1928), 29-42. (IV,3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Do We Need Regional Governments?—It is a common remark that we have 
“too much government” in the United States. But a good deal of our ineptitude in 
the handling of socio-political problems is the result of a shortage of governmental 
apparatus. Our bipartite allocation of powers and functions was devised for a na- 
tion of only four million people, living simple lives in relative isolation. Today the 
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population has increased thirty fold, the number of states has nearly quadrupled, 
and the problems of public administration have been accentuated a thousand times 
over. A steady erosion of state powers has inevitably gone hand in hand with the 
increasing complexity of our social and economic life, while Congress is heavily over- 
burdened. Many important problems nowadays affect a group of states, a region. 
Examples are the Colorado River project and the proposed St. Lawrence River ship 
canal. The desirability of recognizing sectional groupings officially and dealing with 
regions as entities of government has already been conceded by Congress in the fed- 
eral reserve banking system. Our national traditions present a serious obstacle to re- 
gional government. But the United States of the twenty-first century may develop 
regional distinctiveness as a counterpoise to mass action on a national scale—Wil- 
liam Bennett Munro, Forum, LXXIX (January, 1928), 108-12. (V, 3; y A 


La dispersion de Phomme sur la surface terrestre (The Dispersion of Man 
over the Earth’s Surface).—Last of the anthropoids, primitive man had the widest 
distribution of all primates. Probable incentives to migrations were volcanic erup- 
tions, fires, earthquakes, floods, epidemics, exhaustion of resources, climatic changes, 
invasions, dangers of all- sorts, and often the attraction of change. Hypotheses for 
man’s early movements must be built out of data synthesized from zodlogy, in view 
of the correlation between movements of people and fauna; from history, by infer- 
ence from the way historic migrations took place; from geography, in indicating 
factors limiting and favoring routes; from archeology and anthropology, for knowl- 
edge of the distribution of culture traits; and from ethnography and linguistics. It 
cannot be said that there is a poverty of data A. A. Mendes-Corréa, Scientia, LXII 
(October, 1927), 201-14. (V, 4.) S. A. S. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


The Social Basis of Mental Health.—To investigate the social basis of mental 
health represents a deviation from the conventional and respectable supernatural or 
religious approach. We must know not only what types of institutions are likely to 
prove most beneficial to the human animal, but also how institutions develop, 
change, and control man. We must do everything possible to prevent the existence 
of unhealthy individual organisms. Then the proper social conditioning of-the first 
five years of the child’s life is of transcendent importance for his mental health. The 
old punitive and penitential conceptions of pedagogy produce an unhealthy mental 
atmosphere in school years. Problem children should be detected and treated before 
they become permanently warped. Fear, which often results in paralyzing inhibi- 
tions and intellectual and emotional retardation, should be eliminated wherever pos- 
sible. We must extrovert our personalities, and this can be done by forming healthy 
group contacts. Organized play provides education in social co-operation and con- 
trol. Sex instruction should be thoroughly scientific—Harry Elmer Barnes, Survey, 
LIX (January 15, 1928), 490-91. (VIII, 3.) C.G. 


The Panhandler Passes.—The average age of the men served by the Bowery 
Y has fallen from 35 to 25 years in ten years; at the same time there has been a no- 
ticeable increase in literacy. The Y has used the Otis Intermediate Intelligence Test 
as a basis for separating the young men who would profit from further education 
from the others; and while some who made creditable scores failed in rehabilitation, 
yet none who made low scores succeeded. Therefore the Y secretaries feel that psy- 
chological tests have been helpful in determining degrees of intelligence. At the same 
time they recognize that such factors as a destructive habit or other weakness also 
affect the rehabilitation problem—Ruth Millard, Survey, LIX (January 15, 1928), 
503-4. (VIII, 4, 1.) H. C.G. 


A College Mental Health Department.—Mental hygiene in college is chiefly a 
matter of providing each student with an environment suited to his own particular 
requirements, of seeing that he is not subjected to any stress or strain under which 
he will break down or suffer harm, and, at the same time, that sufficient demands are 
made upon him to toughen his mental and moral fiber and to call forth the best that 
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is in him. To make such service possible the students should live in groups of con- 
venient size, each one of which would have a counselor living with it. He would co- 
operate with the psychiatrist in more difficult cases by contributing his knowledge of 
the life of that particular student—Milton Harrington, Survey, LIX Qar anuary 15, 
1928), 510-12. (VIII, 4.) H. C. G. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


- A Quantitative Scale for Rating the Home and Social Environment of Mid- 
dle-Class Families in an Urban Community.—Socio-economic status is the position 
that an individual or a family occupies with reference to the prevailing average 
standards of cultural possessions, effective income, material possessions, and partici- 
pation in group activity of the community. The various items involved in these four 
factors were arbitrarily weighted. The six correlations derived from the ratings of 
thirty-eight families on these four tests ranged from +.55 to +.68. The significant 
conclusion to draw is that four entirely different and independently derived scoring 
methods have been applied to the measurement of the same group of families and 
have given correlation coefficients which are significant in size and in substantial 
agreement with one another. A final multiple coefficient of .7224 indicates that we 
have made some measurable progress toward recording the essential elements that 
characterize the phenomena studied-—F. Stuart Chapin, Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XIX (February, 1928), 99-111. (IX, 2; H, 3.) H. C. G. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY OF THE 
SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Typologische und statistiche Methode innerhalb der speziellen Psychologie 
(Typological and Statistical Methods in the Special Psychology).—Types, like the 
old temperaments, have been formulated by a happy intuition aided by experience in 
life but without rigorous control of the empirical facts. Two proposed methods of 
giving this control are the typographical method of Jaensch and the statistical meth- 
od of Wiersma and the author. (1) The typological method seeks first to study per- 
sons who possess in highest degree the fundamental characters of a given type, and 
then to apply these findings to average cases. Dangers are (a) bias in selection of 
persons thought to exemplify the type to the highest degree, (b) impossibility of 
controlling accidental errors, (c) erroneous conclusions due to the few number of 
“pure” cases available for study. (2) The statistical method surmounts these diffi- 
culties by extensive statistical research. It takes a large number of “psychographs” 
(drawn from biographies or gathered by research), selects those thought to repre- 
sent a type, and compares their traits with those of the average. Not only do coeffi- 
cients of correlation and the probable errors give scientific certitude, but also the 
method makes it possible to distinguish different degrees of manifestation of the type 
studied——G. Heymans, Scientia, LXII (August, 1927), 77-92. French translation, 
supplement, 39-45. (X, 2.) . SAS. 


Elements and Safeguards of Scientific Thinking.—As Dewey points out, sci- 
ence is quite as much a method as it is subject matter. We are forced to think only 
when facing a problematic situation; the elements of scientific thinking are essen- ` 
tially the same as for any reflective thinking. It is by the increasing awareness of 
the safeguards that must be thrown around the successive steps in the thought- 
process that science has made its thinking constantly more cautious. Two things must 
precede the solution of any problem: the recognition of the problem and its defini- 
tion. It is only when the student is facing a clearly defined problem that his obser- 
vation will be purposeful. Observation must be accurate, extensive, and be done un- 
der a variety of conditions, Exceptions are to be given special attention, and all pos- 
sible hypothesis must be considered. Inferences must be tested experimentally. Only 
one variable is permitted-——Elliott R. Downing, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (March, 
1928), 231~43. (X, 2.) H.C. G. 
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Philosophy of the Exact Sciences: Its Present Status in Germany.—(1) In- 
vestigations of the founders of arithmetic. There are three main groups of writ- 
rs: (a) The intuitionists, like Brouwer (a Hollander) and Weyl, who hold that 
mathematical conclusions are certain only so long as the mathematician restricts 
himself to assertions which may be verified through a finite number of steps; (b) 
The formalists, like Hilbert, Ackermann, Bernays, and Von Neumann, who advance 
a procedure whereby it is possible to establish “trans-finite” propositions in a finite 
manner. Deliberate fictions are justified if the extended system is free from contra- 
diction and the procedure really leads to the desired result. Mathematics is made the 
object of a new branch of science, “metamathematics.” (c) The investigators con- 
tinuing the work of Cantor on the theory of classes, Besides these three groups, im- 
portant work has been done by Hertz, Dubislav, and Carnap. Betsch, in a very 
searching investigation of the rôle of fictions in mathematics, concludes that mathe- 
matics does not operate, as Vaihinger maintained, with fictions, (2) Investigations 
of the foundations of physics. This work is bound up more or less closely with the 
theory of relativity. The problem is: What is the relation, in this field, of rational 
knowledge, experience, and deliberate postulation? (a) The conventionalistic point 
of view, as represented in an extreme form by Dingler, maintains that all universal 
assertions of science are postulations. Dingler rejects the a priorism of Kant, on the 
ground that the alleged self-evidence of axioms is no criterion of their truth. If sci- 
ence is not to become chaos, Dingler holds, the selection of postulates must not be 
left to the arbitrary choice of the investigators. It must be guided by a superior 
principle, that of economy. He rejects the theory of relativity because it violates the 
principle of economy, sacrificing the simplicity and unambiguity of the entire struc- 
ture of physics in order to gain simplicity in a limited field. (b) The modern em- 
pirical point of view, in contrast, conceded to a priorism and conventionalism that 
single physical laws cannot be derived solely from observation and experiment. But 
it denies the position of conventionalism that principles are entirely independent of 
the facts. We may single out a certain system as the most probable, though always 
leaving open the possibility that new facts may expel it from this status. Empiri- 
cists are represented by Born, Einstein, Reichenbach, and Schlick. Among the prob- 
lems treated extensively by this group are problems of space, causality, matter, prob- 
ability, and the delimitation of strictly valid laws of nature from merely statistical 
laws.—Kurt Grelling (translated by Edward L. Schaub), Monist, ciel ee 


ary, 1928), 97-119. (X, 2.) 


Methodology and Psychology.—By causality is meant invariable concomitance. 
There may be just as much right to speak of the “influence” of consciousness as of 
“influence” anywhere else in science. “Influence” is in no case a flowing over of 
some sort of imaginary material or force, but is merely identical with factually es- 
tablished concomitance. The problem of the psychologist is not to prove the exist- 
ence of consciousness any more than the problem of the physicist is to prove’ the ex- 
istence of electricity or friction. The psychologist merely has to decide whether there 
are aspects of concrete experience which the adjective “ conscious” fits pertinently, or 
whether the description of any concrete experience is really complete without refer- 
ence to consciousness as one of the essential factors. The behaviorist is able to de- 
scribe the facts of conscious response only by distorting them unduly or by ignoring 
what seem to be important aspects. Nothing seems more characteritic of conscious- 
ness than its selective expectancy. It is a process which defines its own ends, reach- 
ing forward and seeking what is to come. The individual mind is a progressive or- 
ganization of functions in functional correlation with the total social structure. It 
strives for universal cultural ends impossible of realization by an isolated individual. 
Such objectives should be for psychology methodological postulates. Apart from 
them, individual striving is as unintelligible as a foot or hand apart from the body. 
Habits are mechanisms, but mechanisms established by conscious voluntary repeti- 
tion for the purpose of relieving attentive consciousness of part of its burden. The 
learning process is not to be construed in abstraction from its unifying purpose as an 
integration of reactions. The cultural whole is no mere agglutination of social atoms. 
The whole should be taken to exist logically and historically before its parts, which 
are only functions of the whole. The method needed for studying the purposive per- 
sonality is some refinement of what we use in everyday life. By introspection and 
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Einfiihlung we reconstruct from fragmentary overt behavior of individuals those 
units of personality.upon which we count in whatever prediction we actually do 
have in social intercourse, Failures are due to our inability to identify, from frag- 
ments presented, the character of patterns or organic Gestalten. Such a method is 
not contradictory to a method of mathematical measurement. Both can exist side 
by side, for the world is both mechanical and teleological. Mechanism and purpose 
seem contradictory only when they are abstracted and each endowed with metaphys- 
ical validity —Herbert C. Sanborn, Philosophical Review, XXXVII (J enue; cre); 


15-41. (X, 2.) 


History and Citizenship.—Nations, like individuals, have their neuroses and 
their morbid complexes, the roots of which lie in past but frustrated effort. In the 
process of emergent evolution, while each fresh integration means both the new and 
the unpredictable, the old elements are not lost, but are retained and fused, to emerge 
in a new set of relations. We can provide a fresh task and a regenerative inspiration 
for history if we realize that the chief function of the historian is not so much to de- 
termine events in time as to disentangle the elements at work in each successive in- 
tegration, to measure the values of their effects, and to differentiate their qualitative 
worth and contributions to national growth as a whole. It is the function of a true 
historical science to aid creative citizenship by placing at its disposal, not a mere reg- 
ister of facts, but a qualitative analysis of their “values.” No philosophers but the 
philosophical historians will be kings in a progressive society.—C. Grant Robertson, 
Contemporary Review, CXXXHI (January, 1928), 54-64. (X, 3, 4.) C. D. C. 


Social Psychology as a Liaison between History and Sociology.—The attack 
upon the use of historical data for the purpose of reaching social psychological gen- 
eralizations concerning social institutions and collective behavior is based upon a 
misunderstanding of the nature of history and of sociology. Modern historians have 
shifted the emphasis from facts to meanings; and as post hoc, ergo propter hoc can- 
not be depended upon to give these meanings, the discussion of social psychologi- 
cal factors is valid. The institutions of the present day are a growth which cannot 
be properly understood apart from their historical development; thus this method 
would be good sociology. History is a descriptive science; and the accurate descrip- 
tion of events involves a technique for tracing sequences of events as well as the 
sifting of evidence and the collection of data. Sequences can be traced only on the 
basis of some hypothesis of development. The data of the sociologist can be secured 
from the data concerning present behavior from the social survey technician, or 
from data concerning past behavior from the historian. The historian can furnish 
the data upon which the sociologist theorizes. History depends upon a knowledge of 
collective behavior for its social usefulness—Edwin E. Aubrey, American Historical 
Review, XXXII (January, 1928), 257-77. (X, 5.) H. C. G. 


The Field of Social Psychology.—The questions What is social psychology? 
What are its scope and method? regularly appear in dealing with both psychology 
and the social sciences. The subject is still vaguely defined and touches social science 
on the one hand and physiology and psychology on the other. The present trend 
seems to be toward placing the emphasis upon the individual in his social environ- 
ment, indicating both the effect of the social milieu upon the personality and also 
the effect of cultural processes which are a part of this social interaction. A review 
of the writings in the field which goes over publications since F, H. Allport’s article, 
“The Psychological Bases of Social Science,” in 1925, shows that while the scope and 
methods of social psychology are a little more clearly defined, there is still a great 
deal of disagreement as to the legitimate field and the concepts of this science— 
Kimball Young, Psychological Bulletin, XXIV (December, 1927), 661-91. re 59 
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ABSTRACT 


In view of the interest in population growth in the United States and the prac- 
tical value that accurate estimates of future growth would have, there is here pre- 
sented an estimate of the population of the United States by ten-year periods up to 
1975, the data being given separately for urban and rural populations and also by 
nativity groups. 

In other population estimates which have appeared from time to time, the cen- 
sus enumerations are generally used for calculating absolute increases, rates of in- 
crease, or as a basis for computing growth curves. In this estimate the total popula- 
tion is used as a point from which to start. Future trends are estimated separately 
for such factors as birth-rates, death-rates, immigration, and rural-urban migration. 
The total population at future dates is therefore the calculated result of several pre- 
dicted factors, rather than an original prediction in itself. 

The results show a less rapid population increase for the future, making the 
reckless expansion of industrial plants, real estate additions, and the like unwarrant- 
ed, but perhaps allowing us to catch up with our needs in social and civic activities 
such as schools, hospitals, and other essential facilities. 


What is to be the' growth of population in the United States dur- 
ing the balance of the twentieth century? Estimating the future 
course of population has been of interest to mankind for a long | 
time, but it seems as though it has been especially popular in the 
last decade. Business executives, editors, college presidents, scien- 
tists, and men in other walks of life have been making predictions, 
not deterred by the unfortunate way in which actual population 
growth has usually erred from the predictions of earlier forecasters. 
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There have been exceptions to this, of course, for o 
man has been so wise or lucky as to have his estir 
for several decades. An interesting example is Fr 
whose predictions for the United States, publish: 
shown in Table I, did not differ from census enw 
much as 5 per cent until more than half a century h 
haps it is the fortunate experience of such an occasi 
as well as the great importance of an accurate knov 
growth, that maintains the supply of forecasts. 


TABLE I 


UNITED STATES POPULATION ESTIMATES or Bony 


Wurre NEGRO l To: 

YEAR Per Cent Per Cent 
Bonynge’s Error Bonynge’s Error I 
Estimate from Estimate from 5 

- Census Census 
1850..... 19,668,736 0.6 3,598,762 | — 1.1] 2; 
1860..... 26,552,793 7 1.4 4,392,043 | — I.1] 3¢ 
1870..... 34,518,630 0.5 | 5,364,755 | — 9.5 | 3 
1880..... 43,148,287 | — 0.6 6,554,208 | — 0.4] 4¢ 
18g90..... 53,935,358 | — 2.1 8,010,785 7.90 | 6 
Igoo..... 67,419,197 0.9 9,804,614 12.0 ; 
IQIO..... 84,273,996 3.1 | 12,102,930 23.2 | gf 
IQ20..... 105,342,495 II.I | 14,809,044 41.5 | IX 
I940..... 164,597,646 |........ 22,192,302 |........ 18 
1960..... 257,183,822 |......-- 33,293,968 |........ 20¢ 
1980..... 401,849,715 |.-..005- 49,909,132 |........ 45: 


2000..... 627,890,175 |...-.+.. 75,152,627 |........ 70: 


* Francis Bonynge, The Future Wealth of America (New York, 1852). 


Methods used in estimating future population 
much as the type of men who have worked on the 
often been assumed that the increase in decades 
continue for several more decades, either at the- sa 
or with the same absolute gain. Bonynge himself f 
fied rate method, assuming for whites a rate of in 
cent for 1850—60 (approximately the rate of past c 
cent for 1860—70, and 25 per cent for later decadi 
he estimated that the rate for future decades would 
ary at 23 per cent for slaves and 15 per cent for fre 
ly under the rates of 1830-40 and considerably bel 
other decades before 1850. His failure to decrease 
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after 1880 and the white rate after 1910 accounts for the early er- 
rors in Negro estimates and for the figures all becoming fantastic 
during the twentieth century. 

Curve artists have been quite numerous among the forecasters, 

` their offerings including various arcs, parabolas, and logistic curves 
which are demonstrated to fit past growth and are prolonged to in- 
dicate the future. The estimates of Pearl and Reed are probably 
the best known and most discussed of this group. From a popular 
standpoint their predictions seem too low. In. view of the fact that 
population increased from about 50,000,000 in 1880 to about 105,- 
000,000 in 1920, many believe that by 2,000 it will be much larger 
than Pearl and Reed’s estimate of 185,000,000. Certainly if the 
population were to grow from 1920 to 2000 at the same rate as from 
1880 to 1920, it would amount to about 463,000,000, though it 
would not attain the mark of 703,000,000 set by Bonynge! 

From a scientific standpoint the claim of Pearl and Reed that 
they have established a “law of population growth” by their logistic 
curves is questioned on several sides. Certain critics assert that it 
is no law of population growth, but simply a curve which may or 
may not fit the past and future better than other curves which have 
been calculated. 

In view of the interest in population growth and the practical 
value that accurate estimates would have, the Scripps Foundation 
is presenting another exhibit of what the future may have in store. 
These predictions have one point of difference which may distin- 
guish them. Other population estimates are based almost entirely 
on the size of the population in the past. These census enumera- 
tions are used for calculating absolute increases, rates of increase, 
or as a basis for computing growth curves. In the forecasts of the 
Scripps Foundation, however, the total population is used as a point 
from which to start. Future trends are estimated separately for 
such factors as birth-rates, death-rates, and immigration. The total 
population at future dates is therefore the calculated result of sev- 
eral predicted factors, rather than an original prediction in itself. 

The plan followed has been to add to the population on Janu- 
ary I, 1920, the estimated excess of births over deaths and the net 
immigration during the five-year period, thus obtaining the prob- 
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able population on January 1, 1925. This process has been repeat- 
ed by five-year periods up to January 1, 1975. Because of the large 
variations in the birth- and death-rates of different groups of the 
population, it has seemed desirable to keep native whites, foreign 
whites, and Negroes separate, and to subdivide each of these 
groups into urban and rural. Five-year age divisions have been used 
in every case. Children born of foreign or mixed parentage within 
each five-year period have been counted as part of the native-born 
population under five years of age at the end of the period, the for- 
eign-born group being kept up by immigration only. Internal mi- 
gration from rural to urban communities has been estimated for 
each group. The sexes have not been kept separate for native whites 
and Negroes, the present sex ratio of each being assumed to con- 
tinue in the future about as at present, since it depends so largely 
on the ratio at birth. With foreign whites, however, immigration 
under the new quota regulations may be sufficiently different from 
the unrestricted movement of earlier years so that the sex ratio 
may change considerably. 

Since the census population for January 1, 1920, was used as 
the starting-point from these estimates, it was necessary to make 
certain adjustments in it. As in most other censuses, there appears 
to have been an underenumeration of children under five years of 
age. This is important, not only in itself, but because it affects the 
numbers to which birth-rates are applied in later_years. The 
amount of underenumeration of children under one year of age was 
taken as 9 per cent for whites and 25 per cent for Negroes. The 
rate of omission of children 1-2 years of age in the original registra- 
tion states was calculated from the 1919~20 life tables by subtract- 
ing from the adjusted births in 1918 the deaths of these births in 
1918-19? and dividing the remainder by the number of children 
. I-2 years of age shown by the census, January 1, 1920. Assuming 
these states to be representative, this indicated that the census 
population 1-2 years of age should be increased by 8 per cent in the 
case of the whites and 25 per cent in the case of the Negroes. A 

*Elbertie Foudray, United States Abridged Life Tables, 1919-20, p. 9. 


? Using the percentages in James W. Glover, United States Life Tables, Table 
I09. ‘ : 
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similar method was followed for births in 1917, the resulting per- 
centages of omission for children 2-3 years of age being 4 per cent 
for whites and 13 per cent for Negroes. The survivors from births 
in 1916 agreed so closely with the census population of children 
3-4 years of age that no correction was made in this or the 4-5 
year age group. 


FUTURE DEATH-RATES AND SURVIVAL RATES 


The death-rates used in these population predictions were 
based on those in the Registration Area during 1900-04, 1910-14, 
and 1920-24, and on those of two low death-rate countries, Aus- 
tralia durng 1920~22 and New Zealand during 1922, a particularly 
favorable year. Death-rates for the native white population in the 
United States during future years were estimated partly on the 
basis that the trend from 1900-04 to 1920-24 would continue, and 
partly on the basis that a situation as favorable as that of New Zea- 
land would be reached in fifty years. More weight was given to the 
latter for most age divisions, the feeling being that part of the de- 
crease in rates from 1900 to 1920 in the Registration Area was due 
to the continued addition of rural states with lower specific death- 
rates than the more industrial states already included. In the age 
divisions over 75 years, the 1920 death-rates in the Registration 
Area were lower than those in Australia or New Zealand, and their 
downward trend was continued. This may be over-optimistic, since 
it is possible that a lowering of the death-rate at younger ages will 
bring about a less robust population with greater mortality at older 
ages. , 

To obtain rates for native whites in urban and rural communi- 
ties, five-year death-rates by five-year age divisions were calculated 
for the white population in cities and in rural parts from the 1910 
life tables,* and the ratio of each to their average (weighted accord- 
ing to the 1920 proportion of urban and rural) was secured. These 
ratios were applied to the 1920-24 death-rates. Rates for later 
years were divided into urban and rural on a similar basis, but as- 
suming a slightly more rapid decrease in the urban death-rates than 

* Tables 28, 30, 32, and 34. 
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in the rural, since there was a greater chance for improvement in 
the former. : 

For foreign-born whites and Negroes the 1920-24 death-rates 
were used as a starting-point. Urban and rural rates in this period 
were obtained for the foreign-born whites the same as for the na- 
tive born. Those for the Negroes were based on the 1919~20 life 
tables,* states with over 5 per cent Negroes being assumed to repre- 
sent rural conditions, and twelve large cities and states with less 
than 4 per cent Negroes to represent urban conditions. Rates for 
males and females were calculated separately for foreign whites 
since there may be considerable change in the sex ratio of this 
group. For the future, the five-year urban and rural death-rates 
were assumed to show about the same percentage decline as those 
of the native whites. In all cases the decline in death-rates was as- 
sumed to be at a decreasing speed, since there is almost no indica- 
tion that the span of life is increasing. 

Subtracting the five-year death-rates from 1,000 gave the five- 
year survival rates which were used in the actual computations to 
simplify the process. These five-year survival rates as derived 
fronr the official one-year death-rates are shown in Table II, to- 
gether with the estimated survival rates for native whites and Ne- 
groes during certain future years. The expectation of life that cor- 
responds to these rates is also shown as an aid in measuring the 
extent of the change in them. 


FUTURE BIRTH-RATES 

Predicting the birth-rate of the United States in future years 
presented greater difficulties than did the death-rate. With the 
increasing spread of birth-control information and practice, child- 
bearing is coming under individual control faster than life exten- 
sion. Marked decreases in specific death-rates in the future prob- 
ably will come only through important medical discoveries or the 
accumulated results of slow progress in public health education. 
The birth-rate, on the other hand, by means of contraception may 
be cut rapidly and to a large extent, especially if childless and one- 
or two-child families with their economic advantages continue to 
meet with increasing social approbation. l 


î Tables 3 and 4. 
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As a starting-point, birth-rates by age of mother were calcu- 
lated for the five-year period 1915-19 and adjusted so that the re- 
sulting number of births equaled the sum of children under five 
years of age, January 1, 1920, reported by the census, and deaths 
since birth in this group. Specific birth-rates for 1905-9 were ob- 
tained in a similar manner. Births during 1920—26 were estimated 
from current Birth Statistics according to the method in Table 
XIV, and are shown in Table III. It was assumed that the births 
in 1925 and 1926 were representative of 1925-29, except in the 


TABLE II 
BIRTHS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1920-29 (THOUSANDS) 





Total mated 
1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1920-24] 1925 | 1926 | total 
1925-29 
White native mothers: 
ban”, scsi eecec ss 795.8] 825.4} 783.7} 705.6] 814.6] 4,0r§.1} 800.6 778.2] 3,947.0 
Rural¥.......ee ee eee I,I95 .4|1, 244.21, 180.6/1, 202 .312,229.2] 6,051.6]1,209.7/1,175.4| 5,963.0 
Dota vaivsisicans ¢ 1,991 .2/2,009.5 1,964. 3 1,997. 9]2 ,043 .8]10,066.7]2,020.3]/1,953-6] 9,910.0 
Wee e foreign mothers: . 
Nameg a mek ates 301.9] 396.2} 362.0] 35r.2] 343. i 1,845.0] 316.6] 306.6] 1,558.0 
Rice. ETETEN 120.5] 122.5] IIrx.7| 108.8] 106.3] 569.8| 98.1] 95.1] 483.0 
Totak sacs < ass sun 512.4] §18.7| 473.7] 460.0] 450.0] 2,414.81 414.7 401.7] 2,041.0 
Negro: 
Urban*®,........ 2000. 83.7] 86.0f 78.5} 78.4] 8.9] 408.5] 80.4} 80.3] 4012.6 
Rural™,.........6000- 246.0] 256.3) 241.4) -244.1] 260.0] 1,248.7] 270.3] 275-3] 1,273.7 
Total...... Gana 329.7] 342.3] 319.9] 322.5! 342.8] 1,657.2] 350.7] 355.6] 1,675.3 


Total......... 2,833 .3|2,930.5/2, 757.012, 780.412, 836.6|14,138.7/2,775.712,710.0]13 626.3 


* Based on the 1920 division between urban and rural. See infra for migration. 


case of rural Negroes, where á reduction was made. Using these 
births and the calculated population for 1925 and 1930, specific 
rates were obtained for these two periods. They are shown in Table 
IV, together with those for 1905-9 and 1915~19. 

Perhaps because of the effect of war and post-war conditions, 
there were fluctuations in the trend of the specific birth-rates for 
most groups between 1905-9 and 1925~29. In the native white and 
Negro groups these rates declined from 1905-9 to 1915-19, rose 
in 1920-24, and declined to a lower level in 1925—29. Rates for the 
urban foreign whites rose from 1905—9 to 1915—19 and then de- 
’ clined, while those for the rural foreign whites declined throughout. 
In all of the four white groups, the rates in 1925-29 were lower 
than in all previous years, while in both Negro groups they were 
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next to the highest. The behavior of the native white rates is in 
general agreement with that of most European countries engaged 
in the World War. A decline in the birth-rate during the war was 
followed by a partial recovery, and that in turn by-a decline to still 
lower levels. 

The trend of the Negro rates from 1905-9 to 1920-24 probably 
can be explained on the same basis as that of the native whites. 
That the 1925~29 rates did not show a greater decline may be due 
to a much slower spread of birth-control information among Ne- 
groes than whites. l 

The birth-rates of the foreign born show different trends, prob- 
ably because these groups were much less affected by the war than 
were those of the native whites, most of the men not being subject 
to the selective draft. Furthermore, from rgro through half of 
1914 there was a very large immigration, much of it coming from 
the high birth-rate countries of Southern and Eastern Europe and 
settling here in certain cities. These two conditions would account 
for a large part of the increase in the urban foreign-born white 
birth-rates from 1905-ọ to 1915—19, contrary to the trend of other 
groups. 

Considering these facts, and the increasing spread of birth 
control, it seemed that the situation in 1925-29 might not have va- 
ried greatly from that shown if there had been no World War. In 
other words, the trend from 1905-9 to 1925-29 may be somewhat 
normal, and likely to be continued in the future. It is on this basis 
that birth-rates are predicted for years after 1930. For a time the 
rate of decline is estimated to speed up a little among Negroes on 
the supposition that they have not been reached by birth-control 
propaganda, especially in the rural parts, as have the whites. Bar- 
ring this temporary exception, future declines are estimated to oc- 
cur at a decreasing relative rate. The predicted birth-rates appear 
in Table IV. 

IMMIGRATION 

If immigration continues under the present regulations it may 
be possible to estimate the future movement from the quota coun- 
tries fairly accurately. Equal accuracy can hardly be claimed, how- 
ever, regarding immigration from Mexico and perhaps from other 
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American nations in years to come. Indeed, the official figures for 
Mexican immigrants since 1920 are claimed by some to be consid- 
erably under the actual movement, due to the number of “wet 
backs” who are said to cross the Rio Grande surreptitiously. 

` In this problem the official figures of about 2,000,000 immi- 
grants during 1920-24 have been used for that period. The future 


TABLE V 


Net IMMIGRATION, 1920-24, AND ESTIMATES FOR LATER 
5-YEAR PERIODS (THOUSANDS) 





1920-24* < 1925-29 
AGE 
Divisions 
Male Female Male Female 
OFA 6 beni send 50 50 25 25 
aa Seer 60 60 30 30 
IO~E4.. ses eee 70 70 35 35 
IS-IQ.....0ee 174 126 87 63 
20-24... 00 322 218 161 Log 
25-29... 2.0 ee 262 178 131 89 
30-34... ...05. 102 78 51 39 
35739. -ereenn 34 26 17 13 
4OmA4 CP 22 18 II 9 
45749. ee eee I4 16 7 8 
5054. seeen 13 7 6 4 
55759.. ene 13 7 6 4 
Arean 7 3 3 2 
All ages...] 13143 857 570 430 





Sate Ternate by agé divisions from current reports of the Commissioner- 
{ Later 5-year periods are assumed to be the same as 1925-29. 
movement has been estimated at 1,000,000 every five years, based 
largely on the reports from 1925 to 1927.° This may seem some- 
what low, but it is believed that there is more likelihood of the 
quota provisions being extended to additional countries, and thus 
checking the movement, than of their being relaxed. The immi- 
grants have been classified by age and sex, as is shown in Table V. 


INTERNAL MIGRATION 


Because of the differences between urban and rural rates for 
births and deaths it appeared desirable to keep these groups sepa- 
ate. This necessitated estimating the net rural-urban migration by 


* Current reports of the Commissioner-General of Immigration. 
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age divisions every five years for each race and nativity group. It 
is considered unimportant for the foreign born, however, on the as- 
- sumption that they usually make their choice between urban and 
rural on their arrival as immigrants. 

The percentage of the population in rural communities was 
calculated by race and nativity groups for 1900, 1910, and 1920 
from the census. The downward trend of this percentage was esti- 
mated to continue in the future at a decreasing rate for native and 
foreign-born whites. The process then consisted in calculating the 
native white population, say in 1935, based on the population five 
years earlier and births and deaths during the intervening years. 
Applying the estimated percentage of rural gave the desired num- 
ber rural, and the excess of natural increase in the rural group was 
considered as migrating to the urban group. 

In the case of Negroes it was believed that the movement in the 
latter half of the decade 1910-20 was perhaps twice as great as dur- 
ing the earlier half, partly because of the northward movement of 
Negroes which apparently went on after first the World War, and 
later the immigration restrictions, had shut down the flow of for- 
eigners to industrial centers. Furthermore, a study of the Negro 
farm population shown by the Census of Agriculture in 1920 and in 
1925 indicated that the rural-urban movement during 1920-24 was 
also large, and resulted in a further decrease in the absolute num- 
ber of rural Negroes. After 1925, however, this number was esti- 
mated to remain constant, and hence the rural-urban migration 
exactly equaled the natural increase of the rural group.. 

The percentage distribution of rural-urban migrants by age 
divisions was estimated somewhat arbitrarily after a study of the 
movement during 1910-20, and is shown in Table VI. The propor- 
tion of the population in rural communities appears in Table VII,. 
and the number of migrants during certain years in Table VIII. 


FUTURE POPULATION 


With survival rates, birth-rates, immigration, and rural-urban 
migration predicted for future years, it remains only to calculate 
the population. The resulting figures are shown in Table IX, and 
- the computation illustrated in Table XII. Perhaps the most strik- 
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ing thing about these predictions is the small size of the 1975 figure 
and the rapid decrease in the rate of growth. Only 175,000,000 
persons are indicated for 1975, and about 186,000,000 for 2000. 
The rate of increase, which was 15.0 per cent in the decade 1910- 


TABLE VI 
AGE DISTRIBUTION oF RURAL-URBAN Micrants* 


Age Division Native White P Neen ge) 
eaa, EEE EE EE 10.1 10.8 
GON EAE E EEEE 9.9 8.9 
TOSIA saia ar aA 5.4 5.4 
d AEAEE EEE 15.3 12.5 
$ En ae T EET NEIE 21.6 23.2 
aa EEEE E oe or 13.5 I7.0 
BOWZAe ov ise eda esse ee vets 4.5 8.9 
BSH 30 ewido aed caren smite oA 3.6 8.9 
MOPARS EEE ETET EE 3.6 
P a EE EEES 2.7 
ROM GA hana sve E ET 2.7 
5 RPG EE R E 2.7 4.5 
OO=G4 ic hs hte Saker dee eee’ 1.8 
GE=O0 sig. deen soci weehanneree 1.8 
GOOI A a isieare wa Rae nee RONG 0.9 
Alagesia 100.0 100.0 


* Based on census data for roro and 1920, and estimated birth- and 
death-rates for the decade. The percentages shown are those estimated 
for 1920-24. In later years the proportion o-4 is estimated to decline 
because of the decline in the birth-rate. 


TABLE VII 


ESTIMATED PROPORTION OF THE POPULATION IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES, 








1925 1950 „n 1975 
(Percentage) (Percentage) (Percentage) 





Native white...... 47.1 36.4 31.3 

Foreign white...... 23.0 17.0 13.5 

Negro... 61.0 47.7 42.8 

Total......... 45.4 35.8 31.3 
TABLE VIII 


ESTIMATED RuRAL-URBAN MIGRATION (THOUSANDS) 








1920-24 1945-49 1970-74 


Negro.........-.. 761 595 429 
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20, rises to 16.3 per cent in 1920-30, but then falls 
4.7 per cent in 1965-75, as appears in Table X. No 


TABLE IX 
ESTIMATED POPULATION OF THE UNITED States (Min 


Urban: , 
Native white..............6. 40.47] 53.85] 66.57] 78.67; & 
Foreign white................ 10.36) 11.23] 11.07] 10.62) ¢ 
Negro vosen akra 3.60] 5.17] 6.49) 7.50] ! 
Totaliics setavaveeees bea 54.43] 70.25} 84.13] 96.88]10° 
Rural: ; 
Native white................ 41.07} 42.83} 44.011 45.03] 4! 
Foreign white................ 3.36 3.10) 2.62) 2.18) : 
Negro. scenici vised edniani 7.00] 6.92) 6.93] 6.92| ¢ 
Total ennont ieskai 51.43} 52.85] 53.56) 54.13] 5: 
Urban and Rural: 
Native white..............55 81.541 96. 68}z10. 58}123. 7o|13, 
Foreign white................ 13.72] 14.33] 13.69] 12.80] T: 
Negrose oles cies dew niania 10.60} I2.09| 13.42] 14.51] I; 
Total essere teases 105.86|123. 10137. 69|151.01%|16: 
Total, includingt “other 
colored”. ............. 106. 29}123 60/138. 25/151 .62|16: 


* Adjusted for underenumeration. 


, t The 1920 ratio of 405 “other colored” per 100,000 white and negro populatic 
in later years. 


TABLE X 
RATE OF POPULATION INCREASE (PERCENTAGE) 


100-1909} 1910-19 | 1920-29 | 1930-39 | 1940-49 | 195075 

Urban: 
Native white..| 38.38) 34.90] 33.06] 23.62] 18.18] 13.. 
Foreign white.} 41.51} 8.65} 8.40/— 1.42|— 4.07/— 6.: 
Negro........ 34.11] 32.58] 43.61] 25.53] 16.95] Ir.: 
Total....{ 38.79] 28.80) 29.06] 19.76} 15.16] rr.: 

Rural: 
Native white..| 10.03] 5.98! 4.29] 2.76) 2.32| I.: 
Foreign white. 9.65|—11.99)— 7.74/—15.48)—16.79|—16.1 


Negro........ 4.551— 3.35| 0.00} o.oo] o.oo) os 
Total.... 9.18} 3.25) 2.76) 2.34] 1.06) o.; 
Urban and Rural. 


Native white..| 20.83] 18.60) 18.57} 14.38] 11.86} 9.1 
Foreign white.| 30.66) 2.75) 4.45)/—- 4.47/— 6.50iI— 8. 
Negro........ z.25{ 6.47] 14.06] xrz.00o} 8.22] 5.1 

Total....} 22.04) 14.99} 16.29) 11.85} 9.67) f= 


rate of growth decline, but the numerical increase d 
17,200,000 in 1920-30 to 7,800,000 in 1965-75, n 
the larger population in the latter period. 
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The years of mushroom growth which have been character- 
istic of the United States in the last century seem to be definitely 
numbered. Industrial programs which are based on a doubling of 
population in 35 or 40 years will need to be carefully scrutinized. 
In the past much reckless expansion in manufacturing plants, real 
estate additions, and the like has later been credited to the foresight 
of a business genius because the rapid growth of population soon 
caught up with his work. In the future there will not be so great an 
increase in population to rush to the rescue. Irresponsible plan- 
ning will likely show up as such, with hardship to those involved.’ 

In the field of social and civic activities the slowing up of popu- 
lation growth may have a different effect. Here it has been a diffi- 
cult struggle in the past to keep up with the incréase in numbers 
and provide the schools, hospitals, and other facilities needed. In 
fact many localities have considered themselves fortunate if they 
did not fall too far behind in these respects, to say nothing of keep- 
ing abreast with the rapidly growing population. From now on 
there should be a better chance to anticipate needs and to plan for 
them wisely. ' 

Another point of interest is the similarity in trend and absolute 
size between these population estimates and those of Pearl and 
Reed, in spite of the entirely different methods by which they were 
obtained. Since the latter use uncorrected census figures for 1910, 
they are slightly below the Scripps Foundation figures at that time. 
There are very minor fluctuations in comparative position up to 
1940, but from then to 1970 the Scripps estimate remains higher. 
The margin is 3,500,000 in 1970, but this amount would be re- 
duced perhaps to 2,500,000 if the corrected 1910 population had 
been used by Pearl and Reed. No claim is made that the Scripps 
Foundation estimates represent a law of population growth. They 
are simply the results of an empirical process. 

The age composition of the 1975 population as here predicted 
varies considerably from that of the present time. Dublin and 
Lotka” have pointed out the abnormality of the situation in 1920, 


€ The topics of this and the following paragraph will be developed more fully 
in another paper. 


"Louis I. Dublin, and Alfred J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association (September, 1925). 
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and the trend shown here to 1975 is in line with their argument. 
Although the predicted 1975 population has not reached the stable 
age composition which they discuss, it is much nearer that condi- 
tion than is the 1920 population. Both whites and Negroes, be- 


TABLE XI 
AGE COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN 1920, AND ESTIMATES FOR 
LATER YEARS (PERCENTAGE) 
1920 I950 i 1975 
AGE DIVISION am rt | a A ———= tic ee 


ey ee re ae II.4 12.1 9.0 10.8 7.6 ae) 
a ATAA IE 29.1 33-9 25.4 30.0 22.7 26.8 
ZORA Y EEEE ES 38.2 37 38.0 37-5 36.8 38.4 
45769. cece eee cals, fists 18.4 14.3 23.1 18.5 26.9 21.8 
7o and Over.. n.s. nonnen 2.9 1.9 4.5 3-2 6.0 4.0 

D] 
All ages.. oueon 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | roo.o 


tween 1920 and 1975, show a marked decline in the proportion of 
persons under 20 years of age, and a still greater increase in the 
proportion 45 years of age and over. At ages 20-44, whites show a 


TABLE XII 


Race AND NATIVITY COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION IN 1920 
AND ESTIMATES ror LATER YEARS (PERCENTAGE) 


1920 1950 1975 ° 
Native white...... 77.0 81.9 84.8 
Foreign white...... 13.0 8.5 6.0 
All white.......... 90.0 90.4 90.8 
Negro..........6 10.0 9.6 9.2 
Other colored*.....}..... 00.2. feeen H REEE 


All groups........ a 100.0 100.0 100.0 


* Less than a tenth of x per cent. 


slight decrease and Negroes are almost stationary. The exact data 
appear in Table XI. The ratio between dependents and adults in 
the prime of life may not be greatly different from what it now is. 
There will be fewer children to support, but this will probably be 
offset by a larger number of dependent old persons. 

Changes in the composition by race and nativity are less impor- 
tant, but are of some interest and are given in Table XII. Most 
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TABLE XII 
METHOD OF CALCULATING THE NEGRO POPULATION 


Population Survival Preliminary | Birth-Rates | Rural-Urban} Population 
January x, Rates per Population per 1,000 Migrants, January x, 





ee Women, = 
Age Division (Thoscends) Persons: gird S 1945-49 hands) (Thousands) 
A 1945-49 (Thousands} D E F 
B c 
Urban: 2. 

(oaa: OS 608 956 665. EE, 69 634 

in? ee 597 979 i.) ae Se 46 627 
IO-I4..... 59I 97I 584 EES 28 612 
IS~IQ..... II 955 574 152 64 638 
20724 wee 670 951 584 480 TIQ 703 
25-29..... 617 948 637 458 87 724 
30-34..... 607 939 585 381 46 63I 
35739... 613 932 570 293 46 616 
40-44,...4 546 920 571 177 23 571 
45-40..... 483 804 502 SE. A dese ai 502 
5O-54..... 386 857 PY eae EE E 455 
5550 eee 270 819 BBTV eager leas [tev etna tes 331 
60-64..... 212 771 BOE. erine res fetes seene 221 
65-69..... 115 698 TOG Vee ee crctians eaa 164 
JOJA ene 85 645 B2 E E E E 82 
FI eas 36 543 §5 lee ES E TE 55 
80-84... 12 424 7 ae Cee er ae 20 
85-89..... 5 316 > LEESE AEE E 5 
90795... 2 231 ya) R E E tees 2 
95 plus Oo EE EE e E REET o 
Totalurban} 7,068 |.......... F008 [aed et wus ETE 7,593 

Rural: 

(ea PORE 940 968 T9062). fe cecsaa eee 136 926 

er ee 878 986 fap le Ta] EEEE 46 864 
IO-I 4.4... 864. 979 866° Jae cade tae 28 838 
I§-1Q..... 787 960 846 254 64 782 
20-24...04- 623 946 756 854 TIQ 637 
25~29..... 444 941 589 953 87 502 
30-34. .... 430 940 418 774 46 372 
35739.. +.. 349 937 404 617 46 358 
4o44. nn 257 930 327 367 23 327 
45749- >. 270 92I 239 Io- (eee 239 
50554... 235 902 OFOTEN PAE EESE 226 
55759... 170 873 BID. fer seisa sie eteeni reni 212 
60-64..... 231 840 TADS elie EE see wa ces 148 
65-69..... 163 782 ToT MEE PEL TESTAT ESETERE 104 
Vleet | Seii 138 699 128. fleece al E 128 
75779- -> 88 585 rE ALLEN ainda ata 97 
8o-84..... 35. 452 Ly aie Ore ee Coes rere 52 
85~89..... 16 4 _ 340 BOS OET ER lara en cea 16 
90-94..... 4 247 Be E [ed saan bee 5 
95 plus To Pied. cake Ten TEA pea ens ets I 
Total rural 6,923 |....--.--- TG5IO> || ree seeds sls vads tek x 6,924 
TotalNegro] 13,991 j.........- PE e Rty | EEEE EET 14,517 


Column B: Table II. 

Column C: For age divisions ṣ5-ọ and older, each line is the product of the line above in Columns A 
and B. For age o~4, the females in Column C (using 1920 sex ratios) multiplied by the ratios in Column D 
gives the number of births 1945-49; this multiplied by the survival rates (Table IV) gives children o~4, 
January 1, 1950. 

Column D: Table IV. 

_ Column E; Assuming the same absolute rural population in toso as in 1945, the age distribution of 
migrants shown in Table VI, and that the urban birth-rates rather than the rural birth-rates apply to this 
group, 

Column F: Column C minus Column E. The decrease between Cplumns C and F in the o-4 age 
division and the total Negro is due to the assumption that the urban birth-rates apply to the migrants. 
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marked is the cutting in half of the proportion of foreign-born 
whites which will result from restricted immigration. The increase 
in native whites a little more than offsets this decline. Negroes 
show a relative falling off of eight-tenths of a point in the 55 years, 
a slight change. Apparently this race question will not be settled by 
the Negroes dying out for several generations, if ever. 

It is true that striking medical discoveries may cause the popu- 
lation to vary upward from these predictions. More likely, how- 
ever, wars or a greater practice of birth control may cause a varia- 
tion downward. These estimates represent simply what will happen 
under certain conditions of immigration, birth-rates, and death- 
rates, conditions that are believed to be reasonable, based on the 
experience of recent years. 


METHOD OI 































IQIg 7 1920 
WHITE WHITE 
è NEGRO 

Native | Foreign Native | Foreign 

Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers 
ont birth registration area: ; 
rths registered (thousands) (a)..... 014 o} 355.4) 95.5|1,047.81 347.7 
r cent of births registered (b)....... 93-2} 92.7] 82.0) 93.4] 93.4 
tal births (a+b) (c)..........-.045- 980.6} 383.3] r18.o]1,12r.8] 372.3 
baths from these births (d)......... 51.6] 23.8 9.2) 57.6] 24.2 
bath rate o~r per 1,000 births (e).... 52.6] 62.1; 78.0} 52.4] 65.0) 
hildren o-1, December 31 (f)....... 929.0] 359.5} 108.8}1,064.2| 348.1 
ban children o-1, December 31 (g)...} 450.0] 286.4) 35.8] 508.4] 275.8 
iral children o~r, December 31 (#)...] 479.0; 73.1) 73.0} 555.8] 72.3 


in United States: A 
itio of children o-xz to thosé in cur- 
rent birth registration area (2)...... 1.499] 1.331| 2.000) 1.480] 1.323 
hildren o~r, December 31 (g Xz) (j)...| 674.6] 381.2] 71.6) 752.4) 364.9 
bath rate o-1 per 1,000 births (k)... 54.7, 64.6} 88.1) 54.5] 68.9 
rths during year (thousands) (/)....| 713.6] 407.5] 78.5] 795.8] 391.9 


id United States: 

itio of children o~r to those in cur- i 

rent birth registration area (m)..... 2.130] 1.620] 2.917] 2.048} 1.566 
vildren o-1, December 31 (4Xm) (2). |x,020.3| 118.4] 212.9/1,138.3] 113.2 
bath-rate o-1 per 1,000 births (0)... 50.5} 59.6) 73.3] 47.8] 60.4 
rths during year (thousands) (p)....|1,074.6] 125.9] 229.7]1,105.4] 120.5 

















a) Birth Statistics (x919), p. 37; (1920), p. 44; (1921), p. 43; (1922), p. 60; (1923), P. 44; 
), p. 50; (1925), p. 83; for 1926, from tables furnished by Dr. William H. Davis, of the Bureau >` 1 
: Census, in advance of publication. 


5) For x919 this percentage is calculated so that line (f) equals the population in Fourteenth 
s, II, 371, increased by 9 per cent in the case of native whites and 25 per cent in the case of 
bes, to allow for underenumeration (see Elbertie Foudray, United States Abridged Life Tables 
-20], p. 9). For 1920 and later years the percentage of births registered is estimated to have 
tsed 0.33 annually in the case of whites and 0.66 in the case of Negroes. 


d) Mortality Statistics (1919), pp. 162-96; (1920), pp. 180-214; (1921), pp. 298-311; (1922)s 
6-70; (1923), Pp. 128-42; (1924), PP. 130-43; (1925), pp. 44-56. It is estimated that of the 
ts o~r dying during a calendar year, 72 per cent of the males and 71 per cent of the females 
pom in that year (see James W. Glover, Uniled States Life Tables {1890, rgo1, 1910, 1901-10}, 
2}. 





HE UNITED STATES, 1919-26, INCLUSIVE 















































under each state. The 1920 ratios are 
Negroes, where there is an appreciable 



































p) Line (#) divided by 1,000 minus line (o). 


1923 1924 1925 1926 
WHITE WHITE Warre Waite i 
Necro | NEGRO NEGRO NEGRO 7 
Native | Foreign Native | Foreign Native | Foreign Native | Foreign 
Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers Mothers | Mothers 
-6| 134.8]1,254.4) 389.6] 137.7)1,368.5| 394.4} 156.9/1,364.6) 367.1) 136.5)1,347.2| 350.8! 0 
-TL 83.0) 94.4) 94.4| = 83.6) © 94.7] 94-7| 84.3) 95.3] 95.11 85.0) 95.4, 954 ` 
-8| 162.5]1,328.8) 412.7) 164.7/1,444.51 416.3] 186.1|1,435.4| 386.1) 160.7/1,412.2) 377 2082 
-5 10.8} 62.9) 23.3 11.8) 62.7) 21.5 12.8) 64.3 20.3 10.9} 63.3 19.8) 
-71 66.5) 47-3) 56.5] 72-6) 43.4) 54.6) 68.8) 44.8} 52.6) 67.8] 44.8) 52.61 
-3| 151-7|1,265.9) 389.4) 152.9]1,381.8) 394.8} 173.3|1,371.1} 365.8] 149.8]1,348.9] 357-4: 
„4| 46.3) Gr1.4] 313.6) 46.7} 649.6} 314.7] 53.1) 642.3] 287.7] 52.8) 627.5] 2797 
.9} 105.4] 654.5] 75.8} 106.2] 732.2} 83.1] 120.2} 729.8) 78.1) 97.0) 721.4) 77.7! 
55| 1-565; 1.238} 1.055 1.538] 1.198} 1.044] 3.423] 1.192) 1.042} 1.406) 1.184) 1.038) 
v1 72.51 756.9] 330.8} 71.8) 778.2} 325.4} 75-6] 764.4] 209.8) 74.2] 743.0) 290 3. 
6) 76 5) 48.7) 58.2) 84.5] 44.7) 53-2) 77-1) 45.2) 53.1} 76.6) 45.2) 531 
„oj 78-5) 795.61 351.21 78.4) 814.6] 343.7] 81.9} 800.6) 316.6} 80.4} 778.21 306.0 
2.149] 1.751) 1.355} 2.149) 1.608] 1.215) 2.032] 41.584) r.191] 2.616) 1.557] 1.159. 32 
226.5|1,146.0/ 102.7] 228.2/1,177.4] ī01.0| 244.2/1,156.0] 93.0] 253.8)/1,123.2) 90.1 > 5 
61.8) 46.8) 55.9) 65.2} 42.1 50.1] 64.0] 44.4) 52.1 61.0] 44.4) 52.1] f1 0 
241.4/1, 202.3] 108.8] 244.1]1,229.2| 106.3] 260.9]/1,209.7 98.5} 270.311,175.41 95 Leos al 
is 
in 1925, the last year published at the k) Line (e) multiplied by the ratio that the total infant mortality rates in the c° rati 
registration area have to those for cities as shown in Birth Stalistics (1919), p. th: 11, | 
er of children of mixed parentage who (1921), p. 25; (1922), P. 41; (1923), p. 27; (1924), p. 31; (1925), p. 2. It is assumed that : ic rei 
the Scripps Foundation by the Bureau of the cities’ rate to the total rate would be unchanged if places of 2,500 to 10,000 veue nel 
‘omen in the United States” (in manu- with cities. 
r . 1) Line (7) divided by 1,000 minus line t4). 
ion of children o~r, January 1, 1920, m) See (i), There is no appreciable trend for rural Negroes. 
o) Similar to (k), but using the infant mortality rates for rural parts instead of th r 
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ATTITUDES AND BEHAVIOR 
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ABSTRACT 5 


Psychology was defined as the science of behavior some years before the ap- 
pearance of “behaviorism,” and the effort of this school to limit the notion of be- 
havior to the observable movements is unwarranted. The attempt to discard all 
consideration of the subjective experiences neglects the middle or mediating part of 
the act, which is equally important with the objective and observable. Actions occur 
in separate and organized temporal structures with a unity that is the result of the 
subjective Imagination. The attitude is in part the residual effect of the act, but it 
remains as a predisposition to certain forms of subsequent activity. The motive or 
intention is an integral part of the act, and no estimate of the quality of the act can 
be made without considering the inner experience. Objects or values also occur as the 
result of action and are correlates of attitudes. “The attitude is the hunger; the 
object is the beefsteak.” Objects result from organizations of experience, and there- 
fore are empirical, not metaphysical. Desires are incomplete acts, impulses with 
images of the object of satisfaction. Opinions and answers to questions about atti- 
tudes introduce a fourth factor into the problem of attitudes and their determina- 
tion, and much past effort has failed because the fourth factor was not suspected. 
Attitudes exist as tendencies to act; they are subjective, and therefore difficult to in- 
vestigate; but many invisible objects can be studied, and a great many competent 
men are now engaged in research with every promise of notable success. 


It is nearly twenty years since psychology was first defined as 
the science of behavior. The significance of this formulation lies in 
the recognition of the importance of action and movement and the 
necessity of including more than the description and explanation of 
mental states. The beneficial results of the new conception were 
destined to be delayed by the rise, a few years later, of a vigorous 
and aggressive group who took up the word “behavior,” added an 
“ism,” and insisted that psychology was obsolete and that move- 
ment and action could alone be made the subject of scientific in- 
vestigation. Thought, feeling, and imagination were found difficult 
to study; so, in order to save labor, their very existence was denied. 
The behaviorist boasts of the fact that he has no mind, and glories 
in his inability to think. 

While it is too early to evaluate the effect of this last chapter in 
our current history, it is very clear that, along with the gain that has 
resulted in emphasizing objective observation, there has been a loss 
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in more than one direction. We have witnessed, in the first place, 
a terrifying creation of neologisms which appear to be mere trans- 
lations of our familiar terms into awkward and inferior phrases. 
Instead of “imagination” we read of “neuro-psychic. behavior reac- 
tion patterns,” and instead of “thought” we are forced to hear of 
“implicit laryngeal behavior,” as if suppressed speech did not in- 
clude scores of other structures and muscles. It may provoke a 
laugh for a behaviorist to refer to his indecision by saying: “On 
that point I have not yet made up my larynx,” but a phenomenon is 
neither explained nor explained away by the mere coining of a new 
phrase. ; 

Another effect of the behavioristic mutiny has been more seri- 
ous for science. I refer to the tendency to limit the concept of ac- 
tion to the overt and visible. Just when the American psychologists 
were in a position to profit by the discoveries of Angell, Dewey, 
Mead, and their colleagues which enabled us to regard thought and 
reflection as phases of action, and to continue our researches with 
the insight into the nature of imagination as a constructive process 
made necessary because existing habits were inadequate and in or- 
der that new ways of action might be discovered—just when we had 
reached this point, the young men began to be informed that “the 
whole traditional clutter of conscious states and subjective con- 
cepts must be thrown overboard.” Of course anyone who owns the 
ship and its contents can throw overboard any or all of the cargo, 
however valuable, but intelligent men will salvage it if possible. 
The psychologist can throw overboard tendencies to act, emotions, 
sentiments, wishes, and desires, but men who live and work will 
not throw them overboard. Courts of law will not throw them over- 
board, nor employers of men, nor lovers, nor parents, nor teachers. 
Psychologists can neglect the important aspects of human nature 
whenever they feel incompetent to deal with them, but then some 
other workers will arise who will try to make us understand what 
men live by, and how, and why. There is a lesson for psychologists 
in that other outlaw movement known as psychoanalysis, which 
built so formidable a structure on nothing but desires and wishes, 
‘conscious and unconscious. For it is inevitable that one extreme 
should beget another. 
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One particular phase of the current denial of the importance 
of the subjective aspect of experience has arisen as.a criticism of 
the concept of attitude initiated by Symonds’ and elaborated by 
Bain.’ The spirited attack of the latter writer seems to make timely 
the attempt to state anew some of the more elementary aspects of 
the act and the relation to action of attitudes, desires, wishes, opin- 
ions, and objects. It is not proposed to make any original contribu- 
tion at this time. The purpose of this article is to set forth a con- 
structive statement of what some of us found to our surprise was 
not the common property of social psychologists. Let us begin with 
“actions.” 

Human life consists of actions, but between one act and an- 
other we sometimes rest. There are valleys of calm between the 
mountains of endeavor. Raup’s excellent and suggestive volume on 
complacency states this calm or rest as, in some sense, the end or 
purpose of the striving or action. The Gestalt psychologists refer 
to the same phenomenon under the term “equilibrium.” If I read 
Woodworth and Hollingsworth aright,.the same notion is set forth 
in their works. From this it follows that action in general is divided 
into separate acts in particular. Moreover, these separate acts can 
be shown to have a beginning and an ending. Some of them also 
have a middle, which is the main réason why there must be psychol- 
ogists as well as behaviorists. For it is in the middle or mediating 
phase of certain of our acts that subjective experiences occur and 
become all-important. : 

The actions of men are not only separate and distinct events; 
they have also a structure or form. There is a temporal Gestalt, a 
configuration, an organization. When an act is ended it is possible 
to describe its consummation in terms of experience. In our major 
collective activities this consummation is usually marked by a 

` formal ceremony, hence the “dedication” of public buildings, the 
formal ritual of degrees in colleges, the solemn signing of peace 
treaties and articles of agreement. But the separate actions of indi- 
viduals have the same character, and it is possible to describe accu- 
rately the feeling of satisfaction or dissatisfaction when the act, en- 
+See Psychological Bulletin, March, 1927, p. 200. 
? See this Journal, XXXIII (May, 1928), pp. 940-57. ~ 
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terprise, or project is done, finished, consummated. For the act is 
not merely a series of movements, but rather a series of movements 
plus some goal of endeavor, some end in view. Movements are in- 
tegrated into acts by the fact that there is an imagined end and a 
felt unity. Even the most overt behavior receives its essential char- 
acter from subjective experience. The mistress may insist that the 
task is not done, while the maid may contend that all is finished. 
There is no question of the movements performed; it is a matter of 
differing subjective pictures of what was intended. 

But if actions have an ending they also have a beginning, and 
the beginning is an integral part of the act just as truly as the begin- 
ning of a race is part. of a race or the beginning of a lecture is part 
of the lecture. And here appears another chapter of disaster in the 
ruthless unloading of the cargo by the behaviorists in throwing 
overboard desires, purposes, and subjective states. For, while there 
are mechanical movements, such as absent-minded acts, which 
have no purpose, our significant behavior has its beginning in a 
type of experience for which we use such words as “intent,” “pur- 
pose,” “motive.” The effort which we have so often witnessed of 
late to treat the movements only and leave to some other pseudo- 
science the study of the subjective has the ludicrous result of iden- 
tifying as identical actions which are utterly different. There is a 
difference between murder and accidental homicide, though the 
movements may be identical. There is a difference between suicide 
and accidental death. Dr. Cavan found, in her study of suicide, 
that it was highly profitable to’ study the “death wishes” of men, 
for the wish to die is incipient suicide. To give money sacrificially 
to aid a good cause is not the same as to give a like amount to curry 
favor with the public. To say that the act is the same but the motive 
is different is to miss the essential nature of both. The two acts are 
quite different, for the outer without the inner is no more the whole 
act than the inner apart from the outer. Behavior without purpose 
is accident; purpose without behavior is reverie. The planned act 
has both imagination and movement. “ 

There are some acts that approach the automatic and the me- 
chanical. Some of the reflexes would be included in this class, and 
certain learned activities which are evoked by an appropriate stim- 
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ulus, The operation of the brakes on a motor car or even the quick 
turning of the wheel in view of a sudden obstruction are typical of 
such automatisms. We may speak of these as “immediate” acts. 
The word “instinctively” is often used to describe the behavior, 
though the co-ordination is, of course, an acquisition. More impor- 
tant for this discussion is the class of acts which we call “reflec- 
tive,” actions which require deliberation, planning, reasoning, 
thinking out a means of meeting the exigency. These acts occur 
when the situation is contingent and there is no immediate means 
at hand to enable the action to go on to completion or consumma- 
tion. There is uncertainty both within and without, both externally 
and internally. The situation is imperfectly defined since and be- 
cause there is no response ready to be made. In the full sense of the 
word there is neither stimulus nor response; instead of a stimulus 
there is an ambiguity or vagueness toward which we would like to 
act, while instead of a response there is an urge or tension which 
we do not know how to release. “I cannot understand this letter; I 
do not know what to make of him; I wonder what I ought to do.” 
It is in the attempt to solve problems by means of reflection that the 
phenomena of imagination, meaning, desires, and wishes force 
themselves on the attention of the psychologist. l 

In order to show that attitudes considered as tendencies to ac- 
tion are essential to the adequate interpretation of behavior it is 
mainly necessary to emphasize the temporal character of the ac- 
tion. Even the quickest act requires a measurable time-span, while 
some acts consume minutes, others take hours, and some plans re- 
quire years of endeavor. No discussion of acts can be adequate 
which takes no account of the past and the future as well as the 
present. Moreover, when an act has been consummated the condi- 
tion or state of the actor is altered ineluctably. To have “lived 
through” a great experience is to be forever changed, and every 
reflective act leaves some permanent effect. Some deposit remains, 
not only in experience, but also in behavior. There results what 
Pareto calls a “residue.” An unpleasant experience may leave a 
man with a bias or prejudice which he never had before. An unex- 
pectedly bappy experience may completely alter his leaning or 
proclivity toward the object of his action. 
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An action, therefore, has a duration, and when it has run its 
course and has been completed there are subsequent effects which 
are important to reckon with. But there are two ends to a line, two 
limits to the duration of an act. In addition to the residual effects 
succeeding the act there is an important consideration with respect 
to the antecedent conditions of the action. For, concerned as we 
are with the effect a given act has had, we are equally interested in 
what the future action is to be. Behavior is important, and what 
‘men do is vital; but we are also interested in what they are about 
to do, in what they can be induced to do. Hence the necessity, the 
vital necessity, of considering attitudes as tendencies of action. 

Mr. Symonds expresses surprise that some regard attitudes as 
“desirable outcomes of education.” It would seem incredible that 
anyone could know even superficially our public schools and doubt 
that attitudes are considered the desirable outcomes of education. 
Of course in the schools some attitudes are deliberately discour- 
aged, but others are produced by long and patient effort. The 
teaching of history and of literature are primarily undertaken for 
the purpose of producing attitudes toward this nation and other na- 
tions, toward social and moral objects which the community ap- 
proves. 

We are vitally concerned with the future. This is written just 
after the adjournment of the Democratic convention at Houston. 
The papers carry prophecies, analyses, appeals, and propaganda. 
It is highly important to know what men are going to do, how they 
are going to vote. It is known that the southern Democrats have 
certain attitudes toward the Volstead act. It is known that they 
have certain attitudes toward the Republican party. Other atti- 
tudes are involved. What millions of people would like to know 
today is what they are going to do about Governor Smith. For the 
attitude will determine the general character of the act. 

We are not only vitally interested in what men are going to do, 
but we are interested in producing predispositions and proclivities 
that will lead them to do what we desire. Hence we have schools, 
evangelists, newspapers, and organizations for the purpose of alter- 
ing conditions and producing tendencies to certain types of be- 
havior. . ‘ 

Now there is no reason why a behaviorist should be interested 
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in this subject, nor any reason why he should try to discover or un- 
derstand attitudes. But the psychologist has always been interest- 
ed in the whole of experience, and even if both behaviorist and psy- 
chologist should alike cease to be interested in the subject it would 
only mean that others would arise to try to answer the pressing 
questions. The needs of men are imperative; it is only a question 
which science or sciences will arise to meet the needs, to state the 
problems, analyze them, devise methods of investigation, and pro- 
duce valuable and serviceable generalizations and laws. 

As used in this article, an attitude is a tendency to act. The 
term designates a certain proclivity, or bent, a bias or predisposi- 
tion, an aptitude or inclination to a certain type of activity. As so 
- used, an attitude cannot be an act, though it may be the beginning 
of an act. The word is sometimes used to designate the muscular 
set when the act is immanent, but it cannot be so limited. For as 
men use the word and as we deal with men there is need to speak of 
a man’s attitude when there is no behavior immanent. Even in 
moments of “complacency” or calm or equilibrium referred to be- 
fore we must be allowed to assume the existence of attitudes as 
tendencies, latent but real. One man I know well has very decided 
attitudes and many of these attitudes I know so well that I could 
state them with every assurance of accuracy. He has decided atti- 
tudes toward prohibition, the tariff, the League of Nations, and 
Herbert Hoover. He has these attitudes and many more. He has 
them all now, though at this moment he is busily engaged in an 
activity remote from any of the objects named. And yet he does 
have these attitudes now, and they are tendencies of a very definite 
sort, and his future actions will result from these tendencies.* 


°? The question of definition and the inconsistency in the use of the word “atti- 
tude” is a matter of much concern to Dr. Bain. This is more a matter of lexicog- 
raphy than of science. A word means what men mean by it, and most dictionaries 
patiently record all the uses of the words in the language. If one author is inconsist- 
ent, and most of therm do slip, he should be held accountable for the fault, but scien-. 
tific progress will not be made by mere voting about words. It is also a matter of 
common knowledge that other words are used instead of the word “attitude” to 
denote the same thing, e.g., tendency, predisposition, disposition, and habit. To the 
tyro this is confusing; but if we think denotatively, we cannot go far wrong. Even 
the word attitude could be abandoned and a meaningless symbol substituted without 
loss. We could speak of the element X which is left as a residue of a former action 
and predisposes to a future act or type of acts. 
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The nature of attitudes will be clearer if we consider them in 
relation to the objects and the emotionally toned objects which are 
appropriately called values. Here also there is evident some con- 
fusion, but the question is not really difficult. For the attitude is 
toward something to which the attitude is related. When equilib- 
rium has been disturbed and a conscious and deliberate act re- 
sults, one effect is the formation in experience of a new object, and 
the attitude or residue is the correlate of the object. At the party 
Romeo meets Juliet, and very shortly the girl becomes to him a be- 
loved object, a value. We can speak of the attitude of Romeo 
toward the object, Juliet. They are correlative terms, arising simul- 
taneously in experience. When the object changes, the attitude 
changes, pari passu. But it should not be difficult to distinguish my 
hatred from my enemy who is the object of the hatred. Until men 
become hopelessly unable to distinguish hunger from beefsteak 
there should be no difficulty in telling the difference between a value 
or object and an attitude. 

It must be observed, however, that objects belong to experi- 
ence, not necessarily to nature. Psychology is not concerned with 
what the object is, but with what it is experienced as. For we live 
in a world of “cultural reality,” and the whole furniture of earth 
and choir of heaven are to be described and discussed as they are 
conceived by men. Caviar is not a delicacy to the general. Cows 
are not food to the Hindu. Mohammed is not the prophet of God 
to me. To an atheist God is not God at all. Objects are not pas- 
sively received or automatically reacted to; rather is it true that 
objects are the result of a successful attempt to organize experi- 
ence, and the externalized aspect of the organization is the object 
or value; the internal or subjective tendency toward it is the atti- 
tude. Let it be said again, the name by which this aspect of human 
nature is referred to is absolutely irrelevant. The essential point is 
that tendency, predisposition, organized inclination is centrally im- 
portant, and that corresponding to this aspect of the experience of 
the person there is an externalized object of the tendency to which 
men give the name object or value. 

Two other notions have been recently made the subject of de- 
bate, namely, wish and opinion. These are also important aspects 
of action, and each shall receive here a brief consideration. 
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A desire is not characteristic of complacency. Some desires 
or wishes are so weak and unimportant that this fact may be ob- 
scured, but it is easy to show that when we wish we are in a certain 
condition of tension. We are incomplete. The hungry man wishes 
for his dinner. When he has dined his wish is gone. His impulse is 
“satisfied”; it disappears. If one might risk a phrase, the wish 
could be defined as an impulse together with an image of the object 
of satisfaction. A wish is, therefore, one aspect or phase of an in- 
complete act. One convenient distinction between wishes and atti- 
tudes lies here. An attitude exists as a tendency even when latent; 
a wish is always more or less dynamic or kinetic. A man may be 
said to have an attitude toward coffee. If he be very fond of coffee 
he may come to wish for coffee on occasion. Having had three 
cups, and enjoyed them all, he still has an attitude, the same atti- 
tude, toward the object, coffee; but he does not, let us hope, wish 
for any more. He may wish later. He has an attitude, but no wish. 

If the foregoing considerations be convincing, it follows that a 
wish is not the predisposition to an act, but the actual part of an 
act. Some acts never get completed, but if wishes are sufficiently 
strong and do not mean action of too difficult a nature, it should be 
easy to regard wishes as essential phases of actions which go on to 
the end. If the wish is abandoned, then the act is left incomplete. 
Alas, many of our castles are only air! 

As to the relation of opinions and responses to questionnaires 
asking about attitudes, there is little that now needs to be said. We 
can, for the most part, rely on the verdict of the many students 
who hastily endeavored to investigate attitudes by this short and 
easy and futile method. It would seem evident that a response to 
a questionnaire is itself an act. If the statement concerns some 
object, the attitude toward the object can be assumed to exist. But 
when one talks or writes he usually talks or writes to someone, and 
the object of the action in that case is often the questioner, and not 
the subject which the questioner wishes to be informed about. The 
sad experience of Bain and others with questions and answers about 
attitudes might be interpreted as due to the failure to take into ac- 
count the fact that in a questionnaire there are four factors instead 
of only three. The fourth factor being so important and being 
wholly neglected in the calculations, the results proved relatively 
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valueless. But even if the fourth factor, the questioner, be elim- 
inated, there is no warrant that the three factors remaining would 
be in a one-to-one correspondence. There is every reason to say 
that they would not so correspond. The attitude exists, and the ob- 
ject of the attitude is its correlate; but the reason, the opinion, the 
rationalization, this is, as Pareto has shown, much more variable, 
and it is necessary to devise more careful methods if we are to learn 
what attitudes are and how they are to be discovered.* 

The method of studying attitudes cannot be discussed within 
the limits of this paper. It is hoped to make it the subject of a sub- 
sequent discussion. Readers of this Journal will recall the article by 
Thurstone, in which a suggestive attempt has been made to apply a 
refined statistical method to the problem.’ It is clearly more diffi- 
cult than was at first assumed to construct a scale which will meas- 
ure the attitudes either of a group or an individual, though the 
former seems the easier task. The general principle adopted by 
Thurstone appears to be the consistency of the responses to a series 
of questions in comparison with the expressions of groups whose 
attitudes are known from other sources than their replies. 

The specialist in this field will recall the work of such men as 
Williams® who have revealed the usefulness and even the necessity 
of asserting the existence of unconscious attitudes. John Dewey, in 
a brilliant discussion, has shown the necessity for assuming atti- 
tudes of which the actor need not be conscious in order to interpret 
behavior that is inconsistent.” Thus it appears that the notion of 
attitudes as tendencies to act is forced upon the investigator, not 
only in predicting what will be done, but in interpreting the be- 
havior of the actor in the past. 

The insistence on the importance of the subjective aspect of 
personality need not be the occasion of any lessened interest in the 
central importance of action and behavior. It only means that be- 
havior is not always patent and overt. Sometimes the river runs 


‘See Pareto, Traité de Sociologie (Paris, 1919), for a masterly discussion of 
the three elements, résidues, derivations, and dérivées. 

ë See Thurstone, “Attitudes Can Be Measured,” this Journal, XX XIII (Janu- 
ary, 1928), 520-54. 

° See J. M. Williams, Foundations of Social Science (New York, 1920), chap. xiv. 

* New Republic, November, 1927. 
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underground and its waters flow along a channel never seen by 
human eye and in a bed never sounded by any plummet. But it is 
there, and whatever methods can be devised to learn of it must be 
employed. The only unpardonable scientific sin would be to deny 
that there is any stream underground. 

Thus qualified in meaning, the term “behavior” might be of 
the highest worth. For a man’s personality and his character mean 
actions, since what my friend means to me is what he will do to me 
and for me, including what he has done. But the inner life of my 
friend is an integral part of his action, and it is necessary to assert 
the reality of the subjective experience, not ‘as contrasted with 
movement, but as a connected phase of it. 

What is needed is, not the denial of the difficult, but hard think- 
ing and hard labor in the effort to devise means to wrest the secrets 
of nature from her in the realm of personality as men in natural 
science have done in their field. We need to investigate the genetic 
history of individual attitudes and to learn how they acquire their 
quality and their strength. We need to know the difference be- 
tween the individual attitudes and collective or mass attitudes, for 
there does seem to be some essential difference. How attitudes are 
modified and how broken up is a problem, or rather a general class 
of problems on which much effort is at present being expended; but 
more workers are needed in this vineyard. There is also the prob- 
lem of measurement and prediction. Again, there is is the problem 
of the relation between the native and unmodifiable and the social 
and acquired. On this last rest such important political issues as, 
for example, a national immigration policy. 

But this is not the place to present a list of research projects in 
the study of attitudes. The attempt has been to show that the no- 
tion of attitude is not only important, but essential. Some other 
word may prove more convenient in later usage, and some more 
desirable uniformities may and should be observed in the effort to 
communicate our thoughts to each other. But the important con- 
sideration is that the invisible and subjective experiences of men 
are integral and inseparable parts of their objective movements. 
To neglect the study of attitudes will be to fail to understand per- 
sonality. 
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ABSTRACT : 

The Christian projection entails the dominance of its own system of co-ordi- 
nates over the social process. It postulates a guest relationship, an outsider with his 
own sense of nearness and distance. In the Lutheran form it accounts for the terms 
of accommodation of the German to his American environment. The relationship 
between the in-group and the out-group as rationalized by Paul and Luther has 
conditioned the interaction of Germans in their in-group, a community, and with the 
out-group, a society. With its categories of interaction, Lutheran theology defines 
the situation in either case; it thus dominates the organic articulation and integra- 
tion of American society; it conditions the process of assimilation of the German . 
American therein, 


Taking for granted that social attitudes are conditioned by a 
basic group situation, rationalized into a system of reference, the 
author aims to show how in terms of such a system of reference a 
group reacts upon its environment, a “mind in the making” takes 
shape. The nest situation or social parent image so presented as 
a conditioning factor of social interaction is that of the German 
Lutheran parish, its offspring, the attitudinal set of the German- 
American mind. In this set, in turn, the author sees potential gra- 
dients of action, an element of dominance (a pacemaker), a condi- 
tion of excitation and response (leadership) for the learning proc- 
ess; an integration pattern of a.larger whole; the American social 
constitution." 

*Simmel, Soziologie (1922), p. 25. Dewey, Experience and Nature (1925), 
pp. 210, 241-42. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (1924), chaps. xvi and 
xvii. For the treatment of his categories in group organic terms, the author offers no 
apologies; in a functional, dynamic sense none is needed. Cf. Child, op. cit., p. 296. 
The group as a unity of intéracting personalities has a surface, a contact frontier, 
a “within” and a “without” with specific meaning in terms of earlier experiences. It 


has a surface-interior pattern in terms of nearness and distance. It has structure, a 
system of dominance, of ascendancy and submission. It has an axis; in terms of mo- 
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In the light of the earlier studies in this series it seems worth 
while to concentrate upon a few theological categories for their 
function in a larger sociological field.? They are: (1) The idea of 
salvation and the terms of accommodation postulated by a here- 
hereafter conflict. (2) That accommodation presents itself as a 
relationship between the “spiritual man” and the “natural man,” 
and that relationship is rationalized with the help of the categories 
of participation and inclusion of the former: his corpus and his 
calling concept.’ (3) The corpus concept postulates a specific 
unity of interacting personalities and the calling concept entails 
specific terms of interaction. It has been shown how in terms of 
those forms and norms of interaction the “witness of the spirit” 
conditions. the social process in the nation, how the fences of Ger- 
man nationalism and American sectionalism are wandering with an 
earlier slope.* . 

It has been demonstrated that the concept of eternity and sal- 
vation, the wish to remain part of a larger transcendent whole, had 
important sociological consequences in the case of the immigrant 
group under observation. The fear for the integrity of life in God’s 
time, we may say, has sensitized the group to the problems of its 


tion toward or away from some original here or hereafter, the group thinks, feels, 
moves, lives, ; ; 

2 How a modern behavior pattern is conditioned in the Anglo-American case by 
Calvin’s, in the German case by Luther’s theology has been sketched in article I of 
this series, American Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 3, 257-86. The purpose of ar- 
ticles II-VI was to show how the technique of accommodation of the Lutheran the- 
ology to “the world” influenced the terms of accommodation of the Lutheran immi- 
grant to his environment in America (A.J.S., XXX, Nos. 4, 5, 6, 408, 534, 6655 
XXXI, Nos. 1 and 4, 39, 485 ff.). 


* For Luther’s church concept, see K, Holl, Entstehung, etc., in Festschrift fuer 
D. Schaefer; also Gesammelte Aufsaetze, 29-30, 37, 53, 156, 171, 253-54, 270, 274. 
Meinecke, Hist. Zeitschr., Vol. CXXI. Holl, “Der Kirchenbegriff des Paulus,” Sitz- 
ungsberichte d. Berliner Akad. d. Wiss. (1922), pp. 920 ff. For the sociological signifi- 
cance of Luther’s Gesinnungsethik, see Troeltsch, Soziallehren, pp. 440, 453, 457, 468. 
For a classification of types of churches, see Troeltsch, Ges. Schriften, II, 916, 925, 
967~68. For the Lutheran calling concept, see K. Holl, Ges. Aufs., p. 82, “function in 
einer goettlichen Ordnung”; also pp. 274-75. Weber, Ges. Aufs., I, pp. 65 ff., 551; 
also K. Holl, “Die Geschichtedes Worts Beruf,” Sitzungsberichte d. Pr. Akad. d. 
Wiss. (1924). 5 

*See A.J.S., XXXIII (January, 1928), 4, for the influence of these categories 
on interaction in the political field. 
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social integrity. In the crisis of transplantation, the spiritual man, 
the Christian, did much to save the German. But he would also let. 
the dead bury their dead. What was saved and what was buried: 
the process of assimilation of the immigrant, we have seen, was con- 
ditioned to his notions concerning group salvation. Thus Ameri- 
can society itself; as a unity of interacting personalities, is condi- 
tioned upon the implications of the salvation hypothesis for social 
interaction. This basic idea, we may say, is the pacemaker of so- 
cial change." 

In the case of our group, the social mechanism of this change 
has been described. The situation in the colonial énvironment first 
attained meaning in terms of its theological categories. It presented 
itself as desperate: the old spacial backing of continuity was gone, . 
institutional forms had been left behind, the general calling itself 
prejudiced by a discredited leader. In a conversation between Ba- 
laam and his ass, the ministry and the parish, the conflict situation 
was rationalized, the terms of interaction within the group recast; 
an American Lutheran church had given itself a constitution.®. 

How democracy was at the outset conditioned by theology to. 
the major premise of its fundamental law has also been shown. Un- 
der that fundamental law the terms of interaction in the new group 
pattern were found. In proportion as the lay element had hankered 
for the societal pattern of group accommodation the ministry 
- needed an institutional backing. Neither party felt safe without 
. the other’s sanction. The want of authority, of sanctions for the - 
mores of the family farm and of the neighborhood proved greater 
in the new environment than the craving for a new experience in 
religion and otherwise. The result was a compromise. The element 
of superpersonality was socialized anew for the group; in terms of 
an organic law, the group will remain limited to the will of a parent 
god, and as its organ only could the general priesthood or the min- 
istry become “powerfully excited” henceforth.’ 

The organic articulation of corporateness is thus clearly condi- 
tioned by the situation in the parish. The very locus of thè social 

5 AJS, XXX, 674-75. i 

° Ibid., pp. 672-82. 

7 Ibid., pp. 676-79. 
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process working as social pedagogy is here, in the compounding 
of its language symbols with elements in the new environment. The 
selective function of those categories in relation to the situation 
has been suggested in the terms of interaction of our group with the 
out-group. The intersocial process, we have suggested, is here dom- 
inated by the fact that the stranger-fear of the immigrant became 
compounded with the hereafter-fear of the Christian. The Chris- 
tian in the immigrant rationalized his attitudes toward an alien 
“here” by compounding them with the implications of a religious 
“here below.” A sense of transcendent wrong was revived by a 
purely secular animus against the mores and technique of the out- 
group which threatened the integrity of the parish. The resent- 
ment of German farmers, burghers, and small-town intellectuals 
against “the world,” against the technique of a competitive society, 
attained a religious and ethical meaning. Loyalty to a set of tradi- 
tional attitudes became a loyalty to a truer faith, obedience to a 
higher law. The sectional mind of the immigrant took holy orders in 
an allegiance to a higher Sittlichkeit. The German and the Chris- 
tian confirmed each other in their sectionalism and other-worldli- 
ness, and religion put the stamp of its own dualism upon a new 
social synthesis. The American citizenship of the German Luther- 
ans became that of the Christian in the dispersion: it was hyphen- 
ated with a guest relationship. Just as against Hellenism his Peru- 
sha and Chabarah had saved the Jew, against Judaism his Pauline 
Ecclesia had saved the Christian, the Lutheran parish, in the early 
American melting-pot, shaped the German-American in the same 
ancient mold.® It endowed the infantile return of the frightened 
immigrant to his primary group-parent image with the prestige of 
the Pauline escape. 

It also transferred with the Pauline situation pattern the asso- 
ciative and dissociative emphasis thereof. The mores of the pri- 
mary group as sanctioned by religion now partook of the saving 
grace of a mana, of the “spirit which is life.” Submission in obedi- 
ence to the group principle as rationalized in the new constitution, 

? This was the burden of article VI, A.J.S., XXXI, 485 ff. 


? For the social origins of the interlocal sect and its function as a substitute for 
earlier, genetic groups, see Max Weber, op. cit., ITI, 395-404. 
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organic function in a status under an institutional trust—that was 
the meaning of Freiheit and Sitilichkeit. The rationalism of a sec- 
- ondary, derivative society, of functional associations, of American 
society next door was damned with the implications of the curse 
upon the natural man and upon the “letter which killeth.” What 
Paul had to say about the “bondage of the law” came to apply to 
American law, to the whole technique of modern society with all 
the formal righteousness of its “covenant of deeds.™ Thus, while 
Anglo-Americans with their Gesetzesgeist are still in the “bondage 
of the law,” it is the Germans who are free in their Sittlichkeit. It 
is this polarity which accounts for the hyphen of the German- 
American; it is this evaluative emphasis which perpetuates ne 
sense of distance and his will to differ. 

In the case of the group under observation the sociological sig- 
nificance of this pattern demonstrates itself. With an original uni- 
versal Roman citizenship, the membership in the church’ universal 
conditioned to the polarity of spiritual and natural man, visible 
and invisible church, group allegiance was now lifted into the realm 
of creed-mindedness on the one hand, converted into a guest rela- 
tionship on the other. As a result our group could be indifferent to 


space relations, to fatherland, and country. Whether they are in . © 


America, Canada, Brazil, or Australia, our Lutherans are suffi- 
` cient unto themselves. With the assurance of membership in the 
“right” and only church, they retain a sense of right both absolute 
and universal. Assured of being the only authentic kind of Chris- 
tians, they have no doubt that they have remained in America also, 
whether. they call themselves Germans or Americans, the right and 
only abiding kind. They are beyond the good and evil of national- 
ism. Thus their conception of the state never became, strictly 
speaking, the national state. In coming to America they had merely 
moved into another province of the old universal state. As for the 
government, that also remains what it had always been—by the 
grace of God or by the curse of God—die Polizei. 
Their group allegiance, on the other hand, is now neither the 
Handgemal of the German nor even the birthright of the Christian. 
If they would not eat with the one merely because he chose to call 


1 Gal. 4:4, 5; 5:16-24. 
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himself a Christian, how could they go with the other just for his 
being a German? In the latter case the creed sectarian principle 
of membership in the household of faith conditioned the. integration 
of a modern nationality as it had conditioned a modern Christianity 
in the former. The group symbols of the tribes of the spiritual man 
and the natural man were too far apart in the logic of their theology 
to allow any later sociological category to include them both, to let 
the two find in terms of a common social object a new self. The 
corpus concept preserved indeed in this quarter the ideal of a per- 
fectly socialized fellowship, the “religion of the whole”; but that 
whole remained the family, the parish, the neighborhood, the 
church. To no later group type would the American Lutherans 
transfer the full allegiance of their Gemeinschaft, the warmth of 
their fellowship, because from none other must they expect salva- 
tion grace.** ; ; 

But where they expected eternal life for their souls, they found 
a longer life as Germans; the Guadenanstalt of the parish saved the 
German with the Christian. It saved the behavior organization of 
the German culture group. Unlike German political nationalism 
elsewhere in America, the parish did not die with the first genera- 
tion, nor even with the German language. With its religion it im- 
parts to American society its ethos: a specific consciousness of 
kind and the behavior organization of a non-competitive group.” 

* The effect of this attitude upon German nationalism in America will be shown 
in a later article. A creed as a constitutive principle of a group gua corporation en- 
tails here three decisive limitations on the group will: the group may not consociate 
with others except upon terms of its own creed; it may not differentiate within ex- 
cept upon lines indicated by the creed as its organic law; any expansion or change 
in group activities, especially any Christian endeavor through associations taking 
over specialized functions and co-operating with other religious associations, is ultra 
vires. For this logic, see Synodalberichi, West, 1897, pp. 71-72. Theologische Quar- 
talsschrift (1912), pp. 105-6. Cf. Simmel, of. cit., pp. 312, 317, 320. The corporate 
structure of the church as a federation of autonomous parishes is due to the faith- 
law polarity which precludes any superordination and organic differentiation along 
societal lines; the fear of the founder of drifting away from the church, from ecclesi- 
asticism into voluntaryism, and finally the jealousy of the Germans of any delegated 
authority—those factors account for the principle of consociation in the synodical 


federation. See Walther, Briefe, I, 11 ff.; Synodalbericht (1848), pp. 33-34; Krau- 
shaar, Verfassungsformen, passim. 


* Inasmuch as the old synthesis united competitors for the purpose of limiting 
competition. Cf. Max Weber, Ges. Aujs., I, 235-36; also Simmel, passim. 
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Its conservation is the work of the social pedagogy of the parish 
and of its parochial schools. . 

For the preservation of the German language in their schools, 
the orthodox Lutheran fellowship of the Missouri synod has made 
greater sacrifices than any other German society or cultured group. 
It is here an essential means of the religious duty of “instruction.”** 
The parochial school is here obligatory, its maintenance a condition — 
of membership for component parishes. The German language it- 
self, however, is a “nonessential” in the technical language ‘of its 
theology.** The kind of language which it uses is one of the “adia- 


2 “Instruction” and “essential,” see article V, AJS., XXXI, 49. For the gen- 
eral attitude toward education in the Lutheran fold, see F. W. Conrad, A Plea for 
Wittenberg College (Springfield, 1851). Compare this with the attitude toward edu- 
cation where it is dominated by Calvinistic premises. “Our great business here is to 
know and obey the laws of our creator,” F. Wayland, Occasional Discourses (1833). 
The decisive theological premise in the attitude toward education is the emphasis on 
faith in the one case, on law in the other; in the Calvinistic case, the emphasis on 
law has conditioned an attitude originally favorable to the study of natural laws 

- (science). For the attitude of the Missourians toward education, see M. 1904, pp. 22- 
34. Schulblatt, r918; Synodalberichte, Michigan, 1924, pp. 193-97; also “Das Christ- 
liche Erziehungsziel,” see Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922), p. 236. For attitude toward 
public high schools, colleges, etc., see Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 283. The attitude 
of the group is still dominated by the conflict in the nineties (the Edwards and Ben- 
nett bills), see Synodal Conferenz (1890), pp. 35-42; Allgemeine Synode, 1890 (Wis-- 
consin, 1891). For recent attitudes and the growth of an independent system of sec- 
ondary education, Lutheran Witness (1919). Synodalberichte, Iowa, 1919; West, 
1921; Syn. Conf., 1922, 1923; Michigan, 1924. Also “Whose Is the Child?” in Lu- 
theran Witness (April 1, 1910), American Luther League pamphlets. Lehre und 
Wehre (February, 1922). Lutheran School Journal (April, 1922). The synod is 
against accrediting, against the Bible in the public schools, and against financial sup- 
port of parochial schools out of public funds. 

“ The theological category of the adiaphora (the sphere of the permissible) de- 
serves a monographic study both for its sociological and its pedagogical significance. 
It is absolutely basic here for the terms of interaction in all group relationships. Reg- 
ulation of conduct within the field of the permissible is dominated by the following 
principles: (1) Since it is par excellence the sphere within which the Christian man 
must make his own choices, within which he is sovereign, it concerns the individual, 
the group qua community, the group gua corporation and the state. The individual’s 
right to suit himself in this field is contingent on the category scandalum; on a 
neighbor right to feel scandalized, and thus on the public peace. (2) The community 
may not arouse conscientious scruples by its regulation in the field; and being a faith 
group and not a law group, it has no power of coercion. (3) The power of the state 
in this field is contingent on the concurrent right of the religious individual and the 
religious group. For rules in case of conflict, see Lekre und Wehre, Vol. X (1864). 
(4) The location of the field depends on the Christian projection as it is affected by 


` 
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phora” in the theology of a group in which creed, not language, 
dominates consociation. It has been shown that the German lan- 
guage was here a principal fighting organ, not for or against this or 
that nationalism, but against the rationalism of the “natural man.” 
It has been the principal medium through which the German rural 
neighborhood in America has made itself immune against the dis- 
sociative effect of a competitive society next door. But when in the 
change of generations it threatened the unity of the group, when in 
the course of expansion it handicapped the church, it had to go.*°. 


the conflict situation from case to case; adiaphora may become essentials in the cog- 
nitive technique of segregation; the aloofness of the Christian from “the world” must 
be maintained, and thus whenever the Lutheran finds himself in this field in agree- 
ment with others he must change his mind. See Theol. Quartalsschrift, IX, 47. For 
the attitudes of the Missouri group toward movies, dancing, drink, see Lehre und 
Wehre, LVIII, 130; Lutheraner, XLVII, 40. Synodalberichte, Minnesota and Dako- 
ta, 1894; Wisconsin, 1900; Nebraska, 1912. For the attitude toward risk-taking, 
forestalling of future events in the economic field, see Lutheraner, XLII, 60 ff.; 
XLV, 6; LXIV, 128; LXV, 196. Oestl. Dist. 1874. To the present writer the impor- 
tance of this category lies: (1) in the existence in this quarter of a field which has 
elsewhere disappeared—on this account it has a considerable disjunctive effect in the 
intersocial process; (2) the emphasis upon all societal technique as pertaining to the 
nonessentials has made the German relatively indifferent toward the formal elements 
in social relationships: “Weil wir wissen dass jede organisation menschlich ist, darum 
arbeitet bei uns keine organisation” (Theol. Quartalsschrift, XV-XVI, 179). (3) The 
emphasis upon the “true inwardness” against “formal righteousness” affects the learn- 
ing process through an unfavorable indication for suggestion-imitation by the direc- 
tion in which it focuses attention, etc. That the German language has been consist- 
ently corraled within the nonessentials is obviously one of the most important im- 
plications of the category: in this case alone it had an enormous effect on social in- 
tegration. i 


1 Basic precedents: I Cor. 1:10; 14:27. Allgemeine Syn., I-X, 354. Synodal 
Conf. (1872). Synodalbericht, Allgemeine Syn. (1857). Lutheraner, No. 7. The 
“abuse” of the parish organization for language nationalism is here supposed to en- 
tail a sectarian element (Theol. Quarialsschrift, XI, 31). For the technique of ac- 
commodation on the language frontier, see Mittlere Synode, 1903 (for a very detailed 
description in relation to specific empirical situations). It should be appreciated that 
the language frontier runs frequently not only through the neighborhood, through 
the parish, but even through the family itself: the older children of the same par- 
ents frequently spoke German while the-younger ones had come to know English as 
their mother-tongue. For the Vereinfaeltigungsprozess entailed in the transition from 
one language to the other, see Mittlere Syn. (1903), p. 41. How little nationalism 
and how much fear of Calvinism, sectarianism, or rationalism there is behind the 
language policy of the group can be seen in Theol. Quartalsschrift, IV, 432; V, 165; 
XV-XVI, pp. 43, 121, 130, 178, 257; XIX, 156-60. 
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Subordinated as it is to the inherent interest of the parish and 
the church, the German language has enjoyed a loyalty which Ger- 
mans did not accord it elsewhere in America. It has enjoyed an im- 
munity which Americans might not have respected otherwise. 
When it took holy orders it gained prestige in the parish and benefit 
of clergy without. Where it survives today it is the medium of a 
new colonial Kultur with its cradle at St. Louis, its product the 
“man from Missouri.” For it went far to make the German in 
America “put on the new man.” 

It helped the church to assimilate the German immigrant. In 
terms of this common medium the consociative principle of the 
Missouri synod affected an accommodation between Saxons, Prus- 
sians, Bavarians upon its own terms. Whatever their traditional 
provincial idiosyncrasies as Germans, they learned to forget them 
as Missourians. In terms of its idiosyncrasies, in turn, the church 
made them over into American Christians. The great prestige of 
the Missouri synod within the German protestant group made it a 
radiant center of attraction, not only for individuals, but for whole 
congregations and churches. It is exercising associative force upon 
neighboring synodical units through its great economic strength, 
its efficient educational and missionary organs. It bids fair to be- 
come the backbone of American fundamentalism. An American 
church though it is, it supplies with its community pattern and 
ministerial organs German missions in India, German immigrant 
parishes in Canada, Australia, Brazil. Having become the mother- 
church of Germans in the modern dispersions, it has recently begun 
to invade the Urkeimat itself. A German creed has thus become, 

_the world over, an integrator of a supranational consciousness of 
kind, an American church an object of pride and loyalty akin to 
patriotism, an esprit de corps remarkable with Germans. 

Thus the logic of creed sectarianism has dominated the process 
of individuation, of social integration. It has arrested within the 
German culture group in America the drift toward modernism, 
toward Calvinism or revivalism, and toward a modern political 
Christianity. It has set down boldly the inclosure of the German 
parish, the fabric of the Missouri synod upon the commons of 
American Christianity. That church with its theological and his- 
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torical other-worldliness consistently applied to the social process 
has kept its Christians unconformed from the world and its Ger- 
mans unassimilated. 

For the innerweltliche Askese, the other-worldliness in the 
world of the general priesthood of Protestanism, implies not only 
an accommodation pattern for a particular field of social experi- 
ence; it dominates the integration of the individual into society it- 
self. It does so because it insists on the ascendancy of its own or- 
ganismic pattern. That pattern with Luther is dominated by the 
basic polarity of faith and law, the emphasis upon justification by 
faith over and against righteousness in conformity with the law.” It 
has been suggested that the attitudes implied in this emphasis were 
applied to the situation in America. Here faith came to mean in the 
last analysis the faith in the constitutive principle, the Wesenwille 
of a type of group, a Glaubensgemeinschaft. But then “law” came 
to mean the wilfulness of its modern rival, the limited synthesis of a 
partnership, the Kuerwille of a society, a sect. But that disparages 
with the curses of Paul and Luther upon an ancient yoke of bond- 
age, the very essence of the modern social order. The word Geset- 
zesgeist is a symbol covering much resentment against American 
society. But in the last analysis it is a gesture of defiance against 
modern individualism itself.‘7 It has been shown how this dichot- 
omy, preserved by the logic of creed fundamentalism, has condi- 

* For the social logic of this fundamental dichtomy, see Theol. Quartalsschrift 
(1910), 107 ff., 188-203, 281. See ibid. (1918-19), pp. 153-74; also Pieper, Dogmatik, 
III, 364. It conditions attitudes toward specific groups. See South Dakota, 1919; 
for Congregationalists, zbid., 1922; for Presbyterians, Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVIII 
(1921), 131 (the lodges). 

* That the Lutheran theology defines the social situation so largely in terms of 
the conflict pattern faith versus law, Gemeinschaft versus Gesellschaft, is of enor- 
mous importance. It forces the group to insist on its own principle of organic artic- 
ulation: functional differentiation in conformity with its calling concept. See Theol. 
Quartalsschrift, XV-XVI, 182-83. It not only precludes all cooperation and compe- 
tition with other groups, organized on the societal pattern, but it prejudices it against 
the whole rational technique of modern purposive groups. See Theol. Quartals- 
schrift (1923), Pp. 215, 237, 254; ibid. (1920), pp. 41 ff. Thus the group disdains 
having its school system accredited to “the world” (27. Synodal Conj. [Milwaukee, 
August, 1920], Vols. XVITI-X XIII). Of course it also looks askance at the modern 
German movement as well as the American drive for a community church, “eine 


Lebensgemeinschaft macht die Christengemeinschaft nicht zur Volkskirche.” See 
Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922-23), pp. 9, 36; XIX, 113, 147. 
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tioned the intersocial as well as the intrasocial process. In view of 
the revival of creed fundamentalism it seems worth while to enu- 
merate here some of the implications for social interaction of this 
particular type. 

1. Constituted upon a creed, with its limitations upon the 
group will, the group became exceedingly sensitive to the rivalry 
of the societal principle as such.** How it was prejudiced thereby 
in its relation to specific groups has been shown.*® That this deter- 
mined contact, accommodation, and assimilation there can be no 
doubt; it sensitized the group against any form of voluntaryism.”° 

2. The antagonism of the group as a type against its modern 
rival was of course focused upon Calvinistic sectarianism, its most 
dangerous competitor and neighbor. Its Gesetzesgeist, its alleged 
Pharisaism, its formal righteousness was nothing but the old “yoke 
of bondage” again. The attitude of Paul toward the Jews and 
their covenant of the law, of Luther toward the Catholic church, 
found a new social object in America in the new sectarian principle 


3 For the logic of Luther’s theology which conditioned interaction between 
groups which are not su generis, see K. Holl, Ges. Aufs.: “Die Erbsuende ist gerad- 
ed der Ichwille” (p. 53), “Freiheit vom Gesetz ist die wahr Sittlichkeit” (bid., p. 
189). In America the secularization of religion is identified with the assimilation of 
the Gemeinschaft by the Gesellschaft (of the church as a spiritual fellowship; by the 
church as a partnership with the world). See “Die unsittliche Verbindung wider- 
sprechender Bekenntnisse” in Theol. Quartalsschrifi, XVII (1920), 37; also Graeb- 
ner, “Was steht der Vereinigung im Wege”; also Synodalberichte: Mittlere (1898), 
p. 30 (Michigan, 1882). West (1897), pp. 80 ff.; also Theol. Quartalsschrift, X, 17, 
+79; XI, 10-31, 79-99. 

* AIS. XXXI, 4. 

” For a number of attitudes toward the ascendancy of societal patterns of inter- 
action, such as the growing tendency to “iron out” interdenominational differences, 
the new technique of compromise and its effects upon the relativation of the truth 
concept, etc., see Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922), pp. 179-80; (1923), pp. 221, 254 ff. 
The rivalry of the two types of association, the conflict of the two attitudes in rela- 
tion to a group will implied therein, seems also fundamental for the process of artic- 
ulation in the fold of American Christianity and beyond. A profitable case is here 
the problem of co-operation between the Presbyterian and the Congregationalist 
churches in the case of a joint organ for Missions; the conflict between ecclesiasti- 
cism and “voluntaryism” and “co-operative Christianity” in the Presbyterian Maga- 
zine (1853), pp. 386 ff.; (1854), pp. 80 ff. A similar conflict shook the Methodist 
church and affected the federal principle there. See Southern Methodist Review, III, 
390 ff., 441 ff. This conflict situation, compounded, of course, by the rivalry of in- 
terests and interest groups who sought in the one or the other social synthesis a so- 
cial ally in its fight for ascendancy, accounts to the present writer for the revival of 
fundamentalism in a number of instances. 


‘ 
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of association. The liberty, the popular sovereignty which this 
principle involved was not the true Christliche Freiheit. Neither in 
the field of religion nor in the domain of politics could true salva- 
tion come from there.”* ; 

3. For the Lutheran citizen in turn saw in American social 
Christianity, in the American polity, nothing but a secularized sec- 
tarianism: Anglo-American nationalism was nothing but Calvin- 
istic sectarianism in disguise. It was worse; it was the offspring of 
a doubly blasphemous adultery of the sects with Masonry and of 
the church with the state.” 

Thus our socius in the political field must also be understood 
in terms of the norms of interaction which he derives from his prin- 
ciple of submission to his group superior in the religious field. His 
responses, in other words, to a given political situation are condi- 
tioned by the terms in which the social rationalism of the religious 
group defines the situation; he is social in terms of his own fellow- 
ship law. That law, it will be remembered, defines the liabilities of 
the individual to the group, the rights of minorities over against 
majorities. The right of a majority, we have seen, remains here 
contingent on the right of a concurrent minority, for neither the 
congregation nor the synod can make law in the modern sense of 
the word. Creed fundamentalism seems to have led here to a re- 
capitulation of an earlier phase in the evolution of the consensual 
technique.” Thus, even in America and even in Wisconsin the 
Lutherans could observe that the German nature does not take 
kindly to Parliamentarism.** Nor did it escape them entirely that 
“because with us all organization is a “nonessential, therefore no 
organization functions with us.” While this observation only refers 
to the effect of the theory of adiaphora, of the Mitteldinge, of unes- 

2 Cf. Synodalberichte, Michigan, 1882; West, 1897. 

22 Theol. Quartalsschrift (1922), pp. 115-29. The evidence for this identifica- 
tion is overwhelming. This is also the base of his defensive system against the Eng- 
lish language. See “Unser Uebergang ins Englische,” Theol. Quartalsschrift, XV- 
XVI, pp. 43, 121, 179, 257. 

2 For the origin of the majority principle, see O. Gierke, in Oxford Essays, in 
Gierke, the terms of consociation of a given theology seem of enormous importance 
in relation to political federalism. Cf. zbid., ITI, 10-21, 28, 39, 718; zbéd., TI, 33, 36, 
39-40, 130. l : 

* Theol. Quartalsschrift, XVI, 103-20. 
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sentials, on the German group, dividing the field between the group 
qua church and the group gua corporation, it also undoubtedly 
characterizes the German in society as well. It might be shown in 
detail that the difference of German over and against Anglo-Amer- 
ican attitudes can be accounted for in terms of the distinction in his 
theological value-system between essentials and nonessentials. It 
is enough to say that the very essence of the German Gesinnung is 
a certain skepticism, if not a moral indifference, to the conventional 
American righteousness. But whatever legal consequences hé may 
deny to a corporate will, he readily grants to institutionalized force. 
That, we have seen, is not the least consequence of the fear of the 
God of Luther in America.” 

4. In terms of the Christian calling as defined by Luther in his 
theology and by the Missouri Lutherans in their corporation law, 
in their Amtsbegriff, social relationships become defined in church 
and state. We have indicated the conditions which this confes- 
sional norm of conduct entails for American leadership, the party, 
the class concept, the state; the gradients which it entails for 
American national integration. 

It must now have become clear that those conditions, those 
gradients, that this sectionalism has nothing to do with political 
nationalism. The conflict of the Lutheran is not with particular 
American religious societies such as the Presbyterians or the Meth- 
odists alone. Nor are only particular secular fellowships blasphe- 
mous, like the Masons. Nor does the German begrudge allegiance 
to the nation, obedience to the state. His conflict is with the new 
synthesis itself; it is the presumption of voluntaryism which is 
wrong in society, and the basis of contract in public law. The Ger- 
man Lutheran is a nonconformist at heart because the spirit of 
American society has been so thoroughly outlawed by his religion. 
The spirit of compromise here is itself uxsittlich: It is the essence of 
group treason, for it means surrender of a group trust. In “super- 
bia,” in Selbstueberhebung, the primary group at religion had once 
seen the worst obstacle to its ideal of a perfect identification. That 
attitude, its one capital sin (the Jch-wille), it projected in America 
onto its modern rival, the functional association, and thus damned 
modern society as such. 


= 4 JS, XXXII, 4, and ibid., XXX, 3. 
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5. In one more respect the Pauline escape, the Lutheran utopia, 
entails an element of superordination. The German salvation con- 
cept triumphs over the American category “progress.” Having 
chosen the right road to heaven in his faith, in his Gesinnung, the 
German thinks that he is also on the right track in relation to prog- 
ress. With the German ideal of Siżttlickkeit grounded on Luther’s 
faith, they believe that they have the better of the law: “Wir sind 
ueber das Gesetz schon hinaus.””® It is this articulation, in terms of 
his theology, of his Gesinnung, his sense of right and freedom, his 
Sittlichkeit in terms of social attitudes which accounts for the Ger- 
man American. He has never quite become a modern American 
because he has remained a Lutheran. We shall show at a later date 
that precisely for the same reason he never became a modern Ger- 
man: he never identified himself with German nationalism as such. 

* For a criticism of the “Pharisaism” of “the others,” see Theol. Quartalsschrift 
(1918-19), pp. 147 ff., 155 ff., 172. Wisconsin (Mo.) r900, pp. 45, 49. How this 
disparages the American ideas of progress, see Oestl. Distr., 48; also North Dakota 
and Montana, 1922: “Die Kirche soll schliesslich nur noch organisierte Welt sein,” 


which shows the sociological effectiveness to the last of the a priori of the Pauline 
other-worldliness. 
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ABSTRACT 


Political leadership among North American Indians was largely based on psy- 
chological rather than on institutional or formal mechanisms. The greatest leaders 
arose in the struggle with the whites for the continent. Their motives were both 
economic and personal. The most important personality traits of the great leaders 
were: striking appearance, intellectual ability, positive emotional traits such as 
kindness, affability, etc., dignity, moral courage, oratorical ability, courage, pride, - 
military prowess, ambition, loyalty, diplomacy, personal magnetism, etc. The tech- 
niques used by the leaders included: the challenge, the use of epithets, ridicule, sar- 
casm, etc., the use of calumny and slander, the use of flattery, conspicuous dress, 
force, threats, magic, or oratory. The characteristics and techniques of leaders were 
largely determined by the nature of Indian human nature, 


There are in general two approaches to the study of political 
leadership. One of these is a formal analysis of the social and polit- 
ical organization; a study of the methods of choice of leaders, func- 
tions, duties, responsibilities, remuneration, etc., of leaders. This 
might be called the political science approach. Thé other method is 
to tackle the problem from the standpoint of social psychology, to 
get at the heart of the process of leadership regardless of the struc- 
tural mold it may take. Most of the monographic studies of the 
North American Indians concern themselves with the first type of 
approach. They give detailed presentations of the social and polit- 
ical organization of the groups studied. The present paper, on the 
other hand, takes up the psychological aspects of leadership, at- 
tempting to answer such questions as: What are the motives of 


“Since the present article was written, my attention has been called to the pa- 
per by Hutton Webster on “Primitive Individual Ascendency,” in the Publications of 
the American Sociological Society, XII (1918), 46-60 (quoted by Kimball Young in 
his Source Book for Social Psychology, pp. 587-92). His conclusions tally very close- 
ly with those presented in this article. He states that “to enumerate and illustrate all 
the methods by which men have secured authority in rude communities would form 
a valuable contribution to comparative sociology.” The present article is an attempt 
in this direction. 
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leaders? What are the qualities which make for leadership? What 
are the psychological mechanisms employed by leaders? What do 
followers contribute to leadership? 

The history of the North American Indians, especially of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, furnishes an excellent 
field for such a study. The free and loose type of formal organiza- 
tion among them reduced leadership to an almost purely psycho- 
logical level. The office of chief was frequently hereditary, to be 
sure,” but only on condition that the incumbent show himself 
worthy of the office. Lacking personal merit, he could not hold his 
place. Also, the hold which a leader achieved over his followers 
was almost entirely personal; he had no political machinery to en- 
force his sway.’ Without any formal and legal organization to prop 
his authority, by sheer force of non-political technique, the individ- 
ual leader had to enforce his control. In short, leadership among 
these Indians was as nearly reduced to the bare foundation of psy- 
chological control as it could be in a society which maintained any 
institutional channels for leadership at all. In view of these facts, 
it should be clear why political leadership among North American 
Indians affords such a fertile field for the study of the psychology 
of leadership. 

The method used in this study was to secure “life-histories” of 
Indian chiefs, and thus to get at their personalities, methods, and 
techniques.* These were abstracted out of their time and space 
relations in order to treat them merely as units for generalization. 
In a way this is contrary to modern anthropological methods which 
aim to put all culture phenomena in their proper time and space 
relationships—to locate them historically and geographically. If 
the object of study in this paper had been the formal aspects of 
leadership—the political constitution of the various tribes—then 

°F, W. Hodge, Handbook of North American Indians, IL, 263-64; Henry S. 
Schoolcraft, The American Indians, p. 68; Events in Indian History (a compilation), 
552-53; Francis Parkman, The Conspiracy of Pontiac (Everyman’s ed.), I, 139-40, 
II, 136; George Catlin, North American Indians, I, 155. 

? Parkman, op. cit., I, 139~40. 

* The chief, though not only, sources of these life-histories were: B. B. Thatch- 
er, Indian Biography; B. Drake, Life of Tecumseh, Life of Black Hawk; Norman B. 


Wood, Lives of Famous Indian Chiefs; Hodge, op cit.; Parkman, op. cit.; Catlin, 
op. cit.; Schoolcraft, op. cit.; S. G. Drake, The Aboriginal Races of North America. 
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the abstraction would have been unjustifiable. This was more or 
less what Spencer, Tylor, and the classical school did. But in the 
case of leadership studied psychologically there seems to be suffi- 
cient basis for such abstraction. The psychological mechanisms of 
leadership are less in the nature of culture traits than the political 
organization is. The latter is definitely a culture trait, and as such 
should be studied. Psychological leadership seems to be a slightly 
different type of phenomenon. To be sure, one might argue that the 
traits which make for leadership and the methods used are deter- 
mined by the culture and in that sense are as truly culture traits as 
the formal aspects. But the fact that great leaders like Pontiac, 
Tecumseh, and Sitting Bull could leap the boundaries of culture 
areas indicates that the cultural basis for leadership was general 
and constant throughout the whole Indian civilization, and there- © 
fore might be minimized in a psychological study. 

Leadership is taken to be a social process by means of which 
individuals in groups are polarized, figuratively speaking. 

The chief essential to leadership is always to be able to focus the atten- 
tion of a group of people upon a common object of interest to them or to attach 
their interest, by a process of conditioning, to something which previously did . 
not appeal to them. Sometimes the task is to make them realize or believe that 
they have this interest with regard to some form of behavior or object of at- 
tention and at other times it is the problem of getting them to respond effec- 
tively to that interest as a stimulus.’ 


Leadership “represents the process of focusing stimuli upon indi- 
viduals responding in a social situation.”® “Any person who is more 
than ordinarily efficient in carrying psycho-social stimuli to others . 
and is thus effective in conditioning collective responses may be 
. called a leader.’ ‘It is clear from the foregoing definitions that po- 
litical leadership can only with difficulty be separated from other 
forms of leadership. An individual who is an effective carrier of 
stimuli may use his powers in a number of fields, and, in primitive 
groups like the North American Indians, he did. Thus it is fre- 
quently difficult to distinguish between religious and political lead- 
ership. Oni the whole, in this study, political leadership is taken to 

EL. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 528. 
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mean the process by which stimuli were presented as means of con- 
trolling or determining policies, and of executing these policies. 
Religious and military leadership are little touched upon except 
where the political leader embodied these types within himself. 
The problems of religious leadership are sufficiently complex to 
warrant extensive analysis, but that would go beyond the limits of 
this paper. 

Perhaps the first point that stands out in the study of Indian 
leaders is the relation of leadership to crisis. The great epic of 
Indian life—the struggle with their white rivals for the soil—had 
the effect of producing a series of great leaders. The whole struggle 
takes on the character of a Greek tragedy. The heroes fought val- 
iantly, but the fates were against them. They had no-chance to win, 
yet they were compelled to fight. It was this long but acute crisis 
which produced the great leaders.* Of course, the crisis which calls 
for the greatest leaders must not be so overwhelmingly unequal as 
to discourage able men. There have been no great Indian leaders 
such as Philip or Tecumseh since the past century. Sitting Bull 
was perhaps the last of them. Men of ability equal to that of these 
predecessors might have been produced if the struggle had not be- ° 
come so unequal as to make leadership of a dynamic and func- 
tional sort impossible. 

The great political issues to be settled were chiefly those relat- 
ing to alliances with each other against the British (and Ameri- 
cans), and with the French and British against the American set- 
tlers. Unquestionably the fundamental basis for the various alli- 
ances made was economic. The Indians had become dependent 
upon the fur trade.® They had lost their economic independence, 
devoting their time to hunting furs for the Europeans and exchang- 
ing them for desired articles to which they had become accustomed. 
The nation that controlled the fur trade controlled the Indians. 
They flocked to the standard of the nation in whose hand the fur 
trade rested. This accounts in general for the policies pursued in 
seeking alliances. The general hostility toward the settlers (as op- 

ë Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 118; Thatcher, op. cit., I, 93, II, 121; Wood, op. cit., 
Pp. 230, 246; Parkman, of. cit., I, 132. 
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posed to the traders) was, of course, based upon the encroachment 
of their hunting grounds. 

Yet in spite of this economic motivation, evidence is not lack- 
ing to show that personal motives played a large part in the atti- 
tude of leaders. Although Pontiac understood the economic situa- 
tion, as evidenced by his complaint of the quality of English goods, 
and his statement “You must be all sensible, as well as myself, that 
we can no longer supply our wants in the way we were accustomed 
to do with our Fathers the French,’ yet his motives against the 
English were confessedly personal. “When I visit the English 
chief, and inform him of the death of any of our comrades, instead 
of lamenting, as our brothers the French used to do, they make 
game of us. If I ask him for anything for our sick, he refuses, and 
tells us he does not want us.”™ His pride was offended by the 
brusque and condescending treatment accorded him by the British. 
This attitude of the English toward the rest of the world has 
aroused resentment in other able leaders. In Argentina they speak 
with indignation of the Englishman’s division of the world into two 
classes, Englishmen and “natives.” 

The policy of hostility pursued by Logan was motivated by re- 
venge. “This called on me for revenge. I have sought it. I have 
killed many. I have fully glutted my vengeance.’ According to 
Thatcher, revenge and personal ambition motivated Captain Pipe.” 
Brant’s motives in his attitude toward the Oneidas was “a terrible 
revenge” because they “had refused to follow his leadership, and 
persisted in neutrality.”** Black Hawk’s motives sound like Pon- 
tiac’s: “You know the cause of our making war. It is known to ali 
white men. They ought to be ashamed of it. The white men despise 
the Indians and drive them from their homes.”** In another speech 
he reveals his motives to be centered in the retention of his leader- 
ship. 

£ Parkman, op. cit., II, 223-24. : 

“ Ibid., I, 138; Il, 223. See also Schoolcraft, of. cit, p. 134. 
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A complete analysis of the motives of all the leadẹrs is impossi- 
ble, but it seems reasonable to conclude that in genéral personal 
pride and patriotism were closely mingled in the persgnality of the 
great leaders; that economic factors were less imm@diately com- 
pelling than personal ones; and that the motives of leaders were 
expressed in terms of personal reactions, although {here was some 
recognition of the economic background. 

What were the personal qualities of Indian leaders? 

Perhaps the simplest and most elementary item of equipment of the per- 
sonal leader is the possession of a striking physical personality. Size, good 
looks, the appearance of strength of body and of character are invaluable as- 
sets for the leader who must come in personal contact with people who are 
moved more by emotional stimuli to the senses than by rational considera- 
tions.?? 

Let us see how Indian leaders fit into this generalized descrip- 
tion. In the case of only seventeen descriptions of leaders by biog- 
raphers or commentators is the stature given. A tabulation of these 
seventeen cases, however, indicates that: Five were over six feet 
in height. Five were six feet in height. Five were under six feet in 
height. In the case of Tecumseh, there is a difference of opinion. 
Captain Floyd states his height as about six feet; Drake gives it as 
five feet ten inches. One is described as of “large stature.” It thus 
appears that at least eleven out of the seventeen leaders whose size 
was given were of great stature. This fact must be qualified, how- 
ever, by the statement that we have no statistical picture of the av- 
erage stature of the Indian. Furthermore, if the data were weight- 
ed according to the greatness of the leader, it would be found that 
Pontiac, one of the very greatest of leaders, belonged to the group 
whose stature was under six feet.** Nevertheless, it is significant to 
find that unusual size did characterize so many of the leaders de- 
scribed. f 

It is more difficult to tabulate qualitative descriptions accurate- 
ly owing to the difference and subjective nature of the standards of 
the various writers who have described Indian leaders, and to the 
incompleteness of the data. Nevertheless I considered it worth- 
while to attempt such a tabulation. The results reveal that out of 
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twenty-one leaders whose appearances are described: Thirteen are 
described as having powerful bodies (“‘strong,” “muscular,” etc.). 
Eight are described as well proportioned. Six are described as ` 
handsome. Two are described as graceful. One is described as 
heavy-built, one as slender, one as fat, and one as portly. 

The Indian leader was usually a man of striking physical per- 
sonality. Pontiac had “a muscular figure .`. . . cast in a mold of 
remarkable symmetry and vigour. ... . His features, though 
by no means regular, had a bold and stern expression, while his 
habitual bearing was imperious and peremptory, like that of a man 
accustomed to sweep away all opposition by force of his impetuous 
will.”*® Tecumseh is described by Captain Floyd” as “one of the 
finest looking men I ever saw . . . . straight, with large, fine fea- 
tures, and altogether a daring, bold-looking fellow.” Osceola was 
“good looking, with rather an effeminate smile; but of so peculiar 
a character, that the world may be ransacked over without finding 
another just like it.””! Powhatan, according to Smith, was “of per- 
sonage a tall well proportioned man, with a sower looke . . . . of 
a very able and hardy body to endure any labour.” Little Turtle 
was “strong, muscular and remarkably. dignified in his manner.”’* 
Chief Joseph was “of magnificent physique, strikingly handsome 
and graceful, with a native dignity.”** Logan “they tellus... . 
was a man of splendid appearance . . . . straight as a spearshaft. 

. Of commanding presence.’ These excerpts might be mul- 
tiplied, but they are sufficient to indicate the fact that these men 
possessed in a notable degree, the “simplest and most elementary 
item of equipment of the personal leader,” namely; striking and | 
pleasing physical appearance. 

The more subjective traits necessary for leadership are, natu- 
rally, still more difficult to tabulate than even the qualitative aspects 
of physical personality. These subjective traits are less open to 

* Ibid. i 
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measurement and standardization than the overt ones. But a 
knowledge of them is of inestimable importance in understanding 
leadership. Schoolcraft gives “talents, courage or eloquence,” as 
necessary personality traits of successful Indian leaders.” Thatch- 
er gives as necessary attributes, “absolute intellect and energy. He 
must not only be a warrior, brave, hardy, patient, and indefatiga- 
ble: but he must show talents for controlling the fortunes and 
commanding the respect of the community which he governs.” 
Parkman enumerates “courage, resolution, wisdom, address, and 
eloquence,” as “sure passports to distinction.” Yet an analysis of 
the personalities of thirty-six great Indian leaders yielded the re- 
sults presented in Table I. 

The groupings of traits here adopted are, of course, arbitrary 
and artificial. They are a condensation of almost one hundred char- 
acterizing adjectives and nouns found in the literature describing 
Indian leaders. These are so grouped that no one leader registers 
in any set of traits more than once, although obviously he appears 
in more than one grouping. Some traits, such as great administra- 
tive skill, suggestive power, even hypnotic power, and similar char- 
acteristics are not listed because these terms do not appear in the 
descriptions but are generalized terms to cover actual behavior as 
illustrated in the lives of the men. Thus Sitting Bull’s hypnotic pow- 
er, for example, does not appear in the list. A different grouping 
and arrangement of traits might yield slightly different results, but 
in general the picture would remain much the same. It should be 
emphasized that the fact that a trait is not mentioned in the de- 
scription of a leader does ot imply that it was absent; thus the 
fact that great intellectual ability appears in only nineteen out of 
the thirty-six leaders does not mean that the others lacked intel- 
lectual ability. The author describing him may have taken this 
trait for granted and dwelt upon other aspects of the personality 
profile. Not one single leader is described as lacking in intellectual 
ability; so that we may safely assume that this trait was of prime 
importance in leadership. 

Perhaps the most striking fact in this tabulation is that cour- 
age or bravery is mentioned in less than one-third of the descrip- 
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tions, although most writers include this quality in their general- 
ized lists of traits necessary for Indian leaders. Not only is it men- 
tioned in only ten cases, but the very opposite, namely physical 


TABLE I 


TABULATION OF SUBJECTIVE PERSONALITY TRAITS OF INDIAN LEADERS 
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cowardice, actually characterized two of the thirty-six. It should 

be pointed out, however, that the two leaders listed as lacking in 

physical courage, Red Jacket” and Sitting Bull,” were noted for 
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their moral courage. But even including these two leaders in the 
category “brave,” only one-third were so brave as to warrant spe- 
cial mention of the fact by biographers. As in the case of intellec- 
tual ability, however, it should be borne in mind that the omission 
of this trait in the description of a leader does not necessarily mean 
that he lacked it, except, of course, where the opposite trait is men- 
tioned. Although King Philip was described by a contemporary 
commentator as “always foremost in the flight,’”’** I did not tabu- 
late him as lacking in courage, since Thatcher claims the author, 
Church, was prejudiced; he also presents convincing arguments to 
disprove Church’s charge.** 

Another interesting point revealed by this tabulation is the pre- 
dominance of the positive emotional attitudes like kindness, gen- 
erosity, humanity, hospitality, magnanimity, etc., over the negative 
attitudes like cruelty, vindictiveness, etc., in Indian leaders. The 
ratio is fifteen to four. This is, perhaps, what one should expect in 
view of the nature of the bonds between follower and leader. Of 
the four leaders who come under the category “cruel,” only Pow- 
hatan apparently showed this trait to his own followers.” In the 
others, as in the case of Pontiac, it was an attitude toward ene- 
mies.** Furthermore, even the leaders who are described as cruel 
possessed the gentler qualities as well, in three cases. Powhatan 
was very tender in his family relations.” And Pontiac had gener- 
osity.** It would appear that the positive attitudes were far more 
important in Indian leaders than the negative ones. 

The importance of dignity in leaders as revealed by the tabu- 
lation is interesting. This trait is akin to that of striking physical 
appearance. The leader had to look and act like a leader. But as 
in the case of stature, it should be kept in mind that a generalized 
description of the Indian as such might include dignity as one of 
the traits. That is, all Indians seemed dignified to some of the com- 
mentators. Whether mention of the dignity of a certain leader 
meant that he possessed this trait in more than average degree is 

3 Thatcher, of. cit., I, 171. % Parkman, of. cit., L, 168, 187. 
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difficult to say. The appearance of this quality i in one-third of the 
descriptions is interesting anyway. 
' Moral and ethical characters marked one-third of the leaders - 
whose descriptions were tabulated. The-importance of oratory in 
Indian leadership is indicated by the fact that almost one-third of 
the leaders possessed this gift in notable degree. The other traits 
tabulated scarcely require comment. ` 
One interesting fact, not revealed by the tabulation, bears on 
the theory of social change. It has been frequently pointed out 
- that technical changes in culture are more readily accepted than 
change in the immaterial and more subjective aspects, especially in - 
. the mores. The greatest Indian leaders, including Pontiac, Pow- 
hatan and others, were very desirous.of learning European military 
tactics, and to acquire European military weapons, although they 
were steadfast fundamentalists so far as the rest of Indian culture 
was concerned.” Pontiac begged the French to teach him Euro- 
pean tactics of conductirig an attack on a fortified garrison.’ Osce- 
ola used to practice military tactics with the white soldiers, in 
order to learn their technique." Powhatan did everything in his 
power to secure English arms.“ The case of White Eyes, who con- 
sidered Christianity superior to his own religion, while not unique, 
is unusual.** Most of the great leaders opposed change in the non- 
technical aspects of their culture. 

A composite picture, then, of a great Indian political leader as _- 
he looked to his followers, would include such traits as: striking 
physical appearance, unusual intellectual ability, predominantly 
positive emotional attitudes, moral integrity, and oratorical skill. 

The method of acquiring fame was rather simple. It consisted 
in some sort of behavior which would attract attention because of 
its novelty or perhaps because of its value. Catlin describes the 
method used by a Puncah youth, who married four wives in one 
day.” A more usual form of aeplaying bravery, however, was in 
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battle rather than in matrimony.** Tecumseh distinguished him- 
self at an early age as a warrior.“ Athletic achievements helped in 
the acquisition of fame, as did hunting skill. Such a reputation 
for bravery, skill, prowess, or generosity was frequently the first 
step in becoming a political léader. The point seems to have been 
that one must excel all others in some line and thus secure a con- 
spicuous place in tribal society. Once fame had been acquired, there 
was an excellent chance for becoming a leader. One might well 
compare this process to a rude sort of “civil service test,” only in- 
stead of “civil service” it was a general character test. At any rate, 
it was a merit system, and any young man who wanted to become 
a leader could do so if he could prove that he was better fitted than 
anyone else. The leader was a leader through demonstrated ability 
rather than through political strategy. And not only did the leader 
have to work to achieve his leadership, he had to work to keep it. 
The ties that bound the follower to his leader were almost purely 
personal, and as soon as a leader failed to achieve success his fol- 
lowers were likely to desert him in large numbers.** Or if the lead- 
er displeased them, their allegiance was withdrawn.“ This leads to 
the topic of the techniques used to control the behavior of follow- 
ers, once leadership had been secured. 

Since the literature covered for this study is not necessarily 
complete, the various techniques employed by leaders as there de- 
scribed cannot be weighted as to relative importance, or tabulated 
as to frequency. Therefore in what follows, no attempt is made to 
determine the relative frequency with which any one method was 
used, but merely to indicate that these techniques were used. 

The general psychological theory of leadership is presented by 
a standard treatise in social psychology as follows: 


The leader must know what stimuli will condition adequate responses for 
his purposes and develop a technique for presenting these stimuli. These stim- 
uli are his controls and they are to be found primarily as typical behavior pat- 
terns which may be spoken of collectively as certain uniformities of behavior 
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or as verbal or other more or less abstract symbols of such behavior. ‘The 
leader manipulates these behavior and symbolic controls in such ways.as to 


‘produce like responses in others through the mechanism of concrete imitation , 
‘by copying or of abstract imitation by interpretation of the symbols. Or the: 


> 


leader may use certain symbolic stimuli to release desired behavior without _ 


imitation, that is, through suggestion, where the desired response has become 
sufficiently conditioned by or associated with a particular cue or stimulus. 

Leadership in such cases becomes largely a matter of the knowledge of 
conditioned responses and of the power to condition desired responses to the 
stimuli available, and finally of the manipulation of stereotyped conditioned 
stimuli, which is the method of suggestion.** 


Since in most of the problems around which Indian leadership 
centered, the behavior patterns were already well established, the 
technique used by the leaders was usually suggestion. The hostile 
attitude against the settlers was easily called forth and manipulat- 
ed. But suggestion-imitation was sometimes employed, as illus- 
trated by the use, for example, of the challenge as a method of 
leadership. The use of the challenge by the Frenchman Beaujeu 
indicates that it had great power even in the hands of a white man, 
He was eager to enlist the aid of the Indians against the British, 
but they hesitated. “ʻI am determined to go,’ he exclaimed. ‘What, 
will you suffer your father to go alone?’ His daring spirit proved 
contagious. The warriors hesitated no longer.”** The psychology of 
the challenge seems to be that the challenge insinuates one’s per- 
sonality is not up to standard. Such an insinuation requires dis- 
proof, and an effort is made to demonstrate the falsity of it. 

This method is closely allied to another technique of leadership 
used by Indians, namely the use of epithets, ridicule, sarcasm, etc. 
Captain Pipe made telling use of this method against white civiliza- 
tion which was favored by his rival, White Eyes. He would speak 
sarcastically of the beating of negroes as among the benefits of civ- 
. ilization."? Knowing that such behavior was disapproved of by In- 
dians, he was skilfully conditioning this disapproval to the whole 
white culture. The epithet “coward” was almost infallible as a 
method of coercion. Little Turtle consented to the fatal battle with 
General Wayne, to which he had been previously opposed, when 
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the potent epithet was applied to him. Another peculiarly odious 
epithet was “woman.” Black Hawk says, “I took up the hatchet, 
for my part, to revenge injuries which my people could no longer 
endure. Had I borne them longer without striking, my people 
would have said, ‘Black Hawk is a woman, he is too old to be a 
chief; he is no Sac.’ ” The Seneca leaders, much angered by their 
failure to overawe White Eyes, at a conference with the Americans, 
hinted “that it ill became Aim to express himself thus independent- 
ly, whose tribe were but women, and had been made such by the 
Five Nations—alluding to an old reproach which had often before 
this been used to humiliate the Delawares.”™ 

Sometimes this method degenerated into the use of calumny 
and slander. Thus Captain Pipe went so far as to spread a rumor 
to the effect that his rival, White Eyes, “had made secret engage- 
ments with the Americans, with the view of aggrandizing himself 
at the expense of his countrymen.’** The psychology of this is 
fairly obvious. Knowing the sort of response which was condi- 
tioned to selfishness and mercenary motives in his people, he at- 
tempted to condition this response to White Eyes, and thus to lead 
his followers to repudiate him. 

Somewhat different psychologically is the use of flattery as a 
method of coercion. An excellent illustration of the use of this 
method is in the case of Tecumseh’s brother, the Prophet, Elskwa- 
tawa. “Previous to any violent promulgation of the doctrines .... 
he gained their attention and flattered their pride, by reviving a fa- 
vorite tradition which made them the most ancient and respectable 
people on the globe... .. ‘The Master of Life,’ said he proudly, 
‘who was himself an Indian, made the Shawaneese before any oth- 
ers of the human race, and they sprang from his brain.’ ”® There 
is no subtlety here. Flattery rarely needs to be subtle. The Prophet 
knew that a favorable and positive attitude was conditioned to the 
belief that the Shawaneese were the chosen people; and by artful 
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association of this belief with his own cause, he transferred, that is 
extended, the favorable and positive attitude toward his own cause. 
Somewhat akin to this technique is the method of generosity in 
gifts or hospitality. The generosity of Indian leaders aroused fre- 
quent notice among commentators. Tecumseh’s generosity was a 
marked trait.” Even outsiders, like Sir William Johnson, could se- 
cure followers by this method. “Sir William . . . . kept a boun- 
teous table open to every comer. The Indians would visit him day 
and night, sleeping in the halls, on the steps or in the cabins, as 
suited their fancy, and faring on their host’s sumptuous provision 
for days at a time.”® This reminds one forcibly of the methods 
used by the ward boss. It is essentially a method of getting one’s 
self taken into the we-group of the followers, and by pleasing them 
with gifts to get the favorable response conditioned to one’s self. 
It is especially interesting to note that, unless the use of gifts be 
considered such, bribery was not used by Indian leaders. But this 
does not mean that Indian followers were above corruption. It was 
sometimes used by whites to secure desired action on the part of 
Indian leaders.” Perhaps the custom observed by leaders of dis- 
pensing gifts made the use of bribery by outsiders an acceptable 
procedure. However, this seems to have been a vice of late origin. 
Men like Brant were above it. 

Dress, of course, was an aid in leadership. Tecumseh “received 
the red sash and other badges of office, (not) because he was fond 
of imitating the whites; but he employed them, more probably, as 
a means of inspiring his countrymen with that respect and venera- 
tion for himself which was so necessary inthe work . .. . he had 
undertaken.” Red Jacket received his name from a British uni- 
form of which he was particularly proud. The chiefs described and 
painted by Catlin are vivid illustrations of the use of dress by 
leaders.” 

5 Colden, Cadwallader, The History of the Five Indian Nations of Canada 
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Another technique used to coerce followers was force. This 
seems quite unusual in the light of the nature of the relationship 
existing between leader and followers, and the nature of Indian 
personality. Apparently this method was rare. Perhaps Powhatan 
was the only outstanding leader who used it to any marked ex- 
tent.® And in his case, the subjects were so eager to revolt that 
they made attempts to secure English support, and to become Eng- 
lish subjects rather than to suffer Powhatan’s cruelty.“ The psy- 
chology of punishment and force is well known. It is essentially a 
process of negative conditioning. Responses of inhibition are con- 
ditioned to certain stimuli by associating these stimuli with painful 
ones. 

The use of threats by leaders was an outstanding technique of 
controlling behavior. Pontiac used it frequently. He even tried it 
on the British, and it must have been particularly galling to have it 
fail each time.** Captain Smith, with the shrewd knowledge of In- 
dian human nature which he had acquired, used the threat with 
great success.°° Tecumseh seems to have made the most pictur- 
esque use of it. During his campaign to secure allies, he visited 
Tuckhabatchee, an Indian village. On finding the chief unrespon- 
sive, he was angered and exclaimed, “I leave Tuckhabatchee direct- 
ly, and shall go straight to Detroit. When I arrive there, I will 
stamp on the ground with my foot and shake down every house in 
Tuckhabatchee.” The people were terrified. On the day they had 
figured out for Tecumseh’s arrival at Detroit, surely enough, every 
house and the earth itself began to shake. “The effect was electric. 
The message he had delivered to the Big Warrior was believed, 
and many of the Indians took their rifles and prepared for the 
war.’ The use of threats, however, was effective only when the 
subject of the threat was ignorant. It did not work, for example, 
on Garangula, when used by the Governor of -Canada.®* The psy- 
chology of the threat is much the same as that of punishment ex- 

* Thatcher, of. cit., I, 55. 

" Tbid. I, 50. 

“ Parkman, op. cit., I, 181, 188, 211; II, 168. 

“ Thatcher, op. cit., I, 38. 

“ James Mooney, “The Ghost Dance Religion, etc.” loc. cit., p. 687. 

“ Thatcher, op. cit., II, 41-42. 
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cept that the conditioning is done through symbols, thus anticipat- 
ing and perhaps preventing actual overt experimentation. 

The art of magic, including such items as revelation, visions, 
mystery, etc., was extensively used by the Indians in political lead- 

. ership. Mooney’s monograph on “The Ghost Dance Religion” re- 

views a great number of cases, beginning as early as 1680. In that 
year, “Pope, a medicine-man of the Tewa, had come back from a 
pilgrimage to the far north, where he claimed to have visited the 
magic lagoon of Shipapu, whence his people traced their origin and 
to which the souls of their dead returned after leaving this life. By 
these ancestral spirits he had been endowed with occult powers and 
commanded to go back and rouse the Pueblos to concerted effort 
for deliverance from the foreign yoke of the strangers.” The 
great Delaware Prophet, whose excitement-stirring powers were 
exploited by Pontiac, also used revelation as a method of getting 
his program adopted." Pontiac himself owed a part of his influ- 
ence to magic. “An Ojibway Indian told the writer that some por- 
tion of his power was to be ascribed to his being a chief of the 
Metai, a magical association among the Indians of the Lakes, in 
which character he exerted an influence on the superstition of his 
followers.”’* Tecumseh’s brother, the Shawnee Prophet, made tell- 
ing use of magic coercion.” An interesting use of revelation as a 
method of determining policy and resolving conflict was made by 
the Ojibwas. Pontiac had just sent a message requesting their aid 
in the siege of Detroit. Sir William Johnson, on the other hand, 
had sent messengers inviting them to a great feast, which meant a 
treaty of peace. He intimated that they would better accept or they 
would be destroyed. Here was a predicament. Human reason could 
scarcely be relied upon to solve it, so revelation was resorted to. In 
keeping with what we know of the psychology of revelation and of 
wishes, the outcome was inevitable. They made peace with the 
English and left Pontiac to carry on his campaign without their 
support.”* 

© Loc. cit. Idem., p. 659. “ Ibid., p. 666. 

Parkman, op. cit., I, 133. 

Catlin, op. cit., Il, 573-75; Thatcher, op. cit., I, 186-87. 

“ Parkman, op. cit., I, 103-5. 
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The Ghost Dance Religion was really a political movement, a 
last violent reaction against the whites. The leader, Sitting Bull, 
availed himself of visions and mystery as part of his technique.” 
So also did other chiefs and leaders, such as Kanakuk, a Kicka- 
poo.”® 

Magic acquires some of its potency, psychologically, by the 
fact that it appeals to fear or reverence of the unknown, the incom- 
pletely understood or unanalyzed. It is much like the psychology 
of the threat, except that in addition the threat is veiled, and there- 
fore more terrifying. 

The last great tool of the Indian leader was oratory. In a sense 
this includes many if not most of the methods so far described. It 
is the actual presentation of stimuli, regardless of the content of 
these stimuli. It might be said to be the most important and effec- 
tive single tool of an Indian leader—sometimes availing even more 
than courage, as with Red Jacket and Sitting Bull, in compelling 
followers.” Oratory has been called “perhaps the chief technic 
factor in the control of the crowd.’”"* Thatcher states that “among 
the Indians of all the East and South, a high respect was cherished 
for the warrior’s virtues; but eloquence was a certain road to pop- 
ular favour.””® The relative significance of these two traits is indi- 
cated by the tabulation on page 304. Yet it is interesting to note the 
results in an actual test case when these traits were competing as 
control techniques. Red Jacket, perhaps the greatest of Indian ora- 
tors, in the absence of his enemy, Brant, used his eloquence upon 
his followers to have the latter impeached. When Brant returned, 
“he defied them, denied their calumnies and charges, and demand- 
ed a fair trial before his people. The military fame and prestige of 
the great war-chief overcame even the burning eloquence and in- 
vectives of Red Jacket, and Brant triumphed over all opposition.’ 
In view of these facts it is perhaps not safe to attempt to rate these 
devices as to their relative importance. We might generalize the re- 

* James Mooney, “The Ghost Dance Religion,” etc, loc. cit., p. 488; Wood, op. 
cit., P. 445. 

* Ibid., p. 694. 

™ Brush, op. cit., pp. 88-89; Wood, op. cit., pp. 443-44. 

8 Bernard, op. cit., p. 460. 

” Op. cit., II, 49-50 2 Wood, op. cit., p. 234. 
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lationship by stating that the courageous leader presented his stim- 
uli actually, functionally, in action, whereas the eloquent leader 
presented his stimuli symbolically and verbally. The first type of 
leader would be using suggestion-imitation very largely, the second 
type would rely chiefly on suggestion. 

Pontiac was as skilled an orator perhaps as he was a general. 
Probably his oratory was all the more effective because he was ordi- 
narily a man “of few words.”** The same is true of Tecumseh. He 
was a brilliant orator, although ordinarily “of a silent habit.’’*? Lo- 
gan was another skilled orator.** Red Jacket’s oratorical ability 
amounted to genius.** Not a single leader is described as lacking 
in eloquence. It is interesting to note that the Iroquois nation pro- 
duced the greatest orators of all the Indians. Whether this was 
cause or result of their political greatness is a nice question. 

The reason for the pre-eminent importance of oratory lies, of 
course, in the prevailingly direct, face-to-face, and personal type of 
leadership. Indians could scarcely have achieved indirect, ab- 
stract, and impersonal leadership because of the lack of abstract 
communication.** All influencing of followers had to be through 
the use of direct techniques. The “empires” of Pontiac and Te- 
cumseh came the nearest to “publics” which Indian history reveals. 
And even here, the leaders had either themselves to conduct per- 
sonal campaigns among their followers, or else get assistants to do 
it for them. In either case the techniques were-personal and direct; 
only in the case of messengers, the leaders were working through 
proxies. 

The picture of Indian human nature, as given by Parkman, 
helps us to understand the characteristics and techniques of their 
leaders: 

He loathes the thought of coercion... .. A wild love of liberty, an utter 
intolerance of control, lie at the basis of his character, and fire his whole ex- 

* Parkman, op. cit., II, 191, quoting Croghan. 

2 Drake, Aboriginal Races, etc., p. 622. 

* Wood, op. cit., pp. 185-86. 

* Schoolcraft, op. cit., p. 151. 


s For an account of the types of leadership see Bernard, of. cit, chap. xxxii, 
See also chaps. xxvi and xxviii for an account of abstract relationships. 
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istence. Yet, in spite of this haughty independence, he is a devout hero-wor- 
shipper; and high achievement in war or policy touches a chord to which his 
nature never fails to respond. He looks up with admiring reverence to the 
sages and heroes of his tribe; and it is this principle, joined to the respect for 
age, which springs from the patriarchal element in his social system, which, be- 
yond all others, contribute union and harmony to the erratic members of an 
Indian community.*6 


Also, owing to the Indian’s great self-feeling, “all injunctions that 
carry with them the appearance of a positive command, are instant- 
ly rejected with scorn. On this account, it is seldom that their lead- 
ers are so indiscreet as to give out any of their orders in a peremp- 
tory style.”® In a very real sense, then, the followers determined 
the methods of leadership used by their great men. 

To summarize: the composite leader described on page 306, 
early achieved fame by excelling his fellows in certain lines of ac- 
tivity. At some crisis in tribal history, motivated by a combination 
of personal and patriotic or economic factors, he was in a strategic 
position to assume leadership. In controlling the responses of his 
followers he used challenges, epithets, sarcasm, ridicule, or even 
calumny and slander. He availed himself of flattery, generosity, 
gifts, and hospitality. Dress was called into use to enhance person- 
al prestige. Force was employed, although rarely and with discre- 
tion. Threats, however, were used with greater frequency. Magic, 
visions, revelation, and mystery were used freely and constituted 
one of the major measures relied upon in coercion. Finally, ora- 
tory was the almost indispensable technical method of presenting 
these control stimuli. 

* Op. cit., I, 31. 

* Events in Indian History (a compilation), p. 553. 
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ABSTRACT 


This paper presents the common pitfalls and limitations of attempts to deter- 
mine the relative importance of heredity and environment in effecting individual dif- 
ferences in general mental ability. Data are given for two groups of children; one 
group is made up of children commonly alleged to be feebleminded (1.Q. 70 and be- 
low); the other is composed of children who are often termed geniuses (I.Q. 140 and 
above). Facts regarding the racial origin, the physical heredity, and the mental he- 
redity of each group are presented and conspicuous differences between the groups 
are described. These facts are interpreted first in the language of the hereditarians 
and eugenists; they are then explained according to the common methodology of the 
environmentalists. The limitations of the extreme postulates of both schools are set 
forth and the writers then attempt to interpret their’ data in a valid scientific manner. 


The actual existence of causal relationship in a given group of 
phenomena is exceedingly difficult to determine. The attempt to 
state which of several causes is most important is not only difficult; 
in many instances it is futile also. The relative importance of the 
two determiners, heredity and environment, in effecting an indi- 
vidual’s ability occupies relatively the same status today that it did 
in former years when verbal exhortation was the chief convincing 
tool. . True, recent years have brought the cumulation of a large 
amount of pertinent data, but in the interpretation of the data, 
both the hereditarians and the environmentalists find ample oppor- 
tunity to assert support for their theories and rationalizations. 

A common practice among research workers is to study the 
hereditary backgrounds of mental deviates. To measure the men- 
tality of the children the familiar intelligence test! is administered 
and deviates are identified. Study of the parentage and the more re- 
mote ancestry of the deviates follows. Such data are unconvincing 

Stanford Revision of the Binet Test. 
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when employed to bolster up preconceived notions of the relative 
strength of heredity or environment. However, although these data 
are not convincing or valid when so used, they do enable us better 
to care for and guide the development of certain deviates. The fol- 
lowing analyses of the hereditary backgrounds of two groups of 
mental deviates afford interesting and salient information regard- 
ing the nature and the needs of the children. 

Extensive data have been assembled for two groups of mental 
deviates, one of extremely restricted mental ability (1.Q. 7o and 
below); the other of extreme precocity in this regard (1.Q. 140 
and above). Fifty children enrolled in the Jackson Opportunity 
School of Kansas City, Missouri, constitute the inferior group.’ 
The fifty precocious children were identified by testing all of the 
children in Grades ITT-VII of the Kansas City public schools who 
fell in the 100 percentile upon the National Intelligence Test and 
selecting only those children who scored 140 I.Q. or above upon 
the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon Intelligence Test. The 
children of the two groups are approximately of the same chrono- 
logical ages. 

HEREDITY AND SOCIAL STATUS 

a) Racial—A study of the racial origin of the gifted reveals a 
preponderance of English, Scotch-Irish, German, and Jewish par- 
entage. English, Scotch-Irish, German, and Italian ancestry were 
found frequently for the subnormal group. The parents of the two 
groups are classified according to ancestry in Table I. 

Ninety-eight per cent of the parents of the gifted were Ameri- 
can-born; 78 per cent of the parents of the subnormal group were 
born in America. 

b) Physical heredity—-No symptoms of nervous instability 
were manifested in the immediate families of the gifted group. 
Table II displays data regarding the stability of the two groups. 
The foregoing data are reliable for the immediate families. How- 
ever, the parents of the subnormal group were unable to give ac- 
curate data for the remote ancestry of their children. 

? The Jackson Opportunity School enrols only children of LQ. yo or below. The 


writers are indebted to Miss Estelle McCafferty for assembling the data for the 
children of this school, 
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c) Mental heredity.—The mental heredity of each group is 
presented through the following studies: occupational and social 


TABLE I 
ANcESTRY OF Two GROUPS oF MENTAL DEVIATES 


Of 50 Of 50 
Ancestry Gifted Children [Inferior Children. 
(Per Cent) {Per Cent) 

English... .........00eeeee 26 40 
Scotch-Irish..........0.0..- 14 18 

German. ..... ec eee e eee ee 14 14 

TE A TA I2 2 

Italian ee cides es aves puak 2 r0 

French. sse sesccirerc arisan I0 6 

Danish; eiren tai veces 4: 2 

American Indian............ ° 4 i 
Swedish... ......... cece eee 8 2 : 
RUSSIAN o essesi ia stuss 2 2 

TDIA e a PARE E 4 o 

Bohemian. ....usseerssese. 2 o 
Polishecaisr credi nimensa 2 o 


status, of the fathers, interests of parents ‘and grandparents, posi- 
tions of honor held by the parents and other ancestors, and educa- 
tion of the parents. 


TABLE I 


CASES or NERVOUS INSTABILITY AMONG THE RELATIVES OF Two GROUPS 
or MENTAL DEVIATES ` 


Aunts GREAT 
SIBLINGS | PARENTS hua oih AUNTS | GRAND- 
INcLEs | AXP 


UNcLES 


Torars 





G*| F] G|IJG|IJG|IJG|IJG|IJG|IJG]I 





Insanity............ ofojo|/2]/2}2]/2]/2j;1j}2};2}/olofo} 7] 8 
Mentally backward..| o |57 |o |35 |}o}2/2/6[/[2]o]o]o]1]9] 5 jo 
Epileptic........... ofrjofojfof{rlojr]frjxrfojof2;r]3] s 
Suicide............. ojļojojojoļ3ĝłļoļz2ļ|rļ|rjoļoļoļjojr| 6 
Decidedly “Queer”..] of s}ol7j{oj2{rjrl4}ojfo;o}]1rjoj] 6425 
Totals......... o |63 | o |44 | 2 |īo | 5 |2 | 9 1 4] 2] 0] 4 lro |22 |143 

* G=Gifted, 

I=Inferior. 


Table III shows the occupational status of the two groups. A 
detailed analysis of the occupations of the fathers of the inferior 
group is found therein. 
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Versatility of interest is a characteristic of the parents of the | 
gifted group while paucity is revealed in the interests of the par- 
ents of the inferior group. The gifted parents acknowledged the 
following interests: mathematics, music, home and children, read- 
ing, travel, invention, religious activities, sports, politics, dramat- 
ics, clubs, and lodges. Twelve of the fathers indicated special inter- 
est in mathematics and sports respectively, while twelve of the 
mothers report that they devote time to music and fifteen to home- 


TABLE HI 


OCCUPATIONS oF FATHERS oF Two GROUPS oF MENTAL DEVIATES 
Fathers of go Gifted Children Fathers of 50 Inferior Children 
Business men. . . . . . 33 Druggist (owns store) 
Professional men. . . . . 16 ` Stained window glass fitter . 
Agriculturist . . . . . . I Justiceofthe peace . : 
i — Hucksters (independent routes) 
50 Creamery owner (did own) . 
Bootleggers 
Ice route operator (iidenendéht 
route; owns horse and wagon) 1 


oS He BO HF eH eH 


9 


The remainder are laborers and helpers of the following classes: ditch 
digger, sod layer, sod cutter, factory and packinghouse worker, industrial la- 
borer, railroad shop and yard worker, stone worker, steam fitter, farm helper, 
truck driver, concrete worker, painter and paper hanger, teamster, carpenter, 
blacksmith, iron molder, coal miner. 


betterment activities. The interests of the grandparents were simi- 
lar to those of the parents, displaying a wide range in number and 
kind. It is significant that the gifted children like their parents are 
characterized by numerous and varied interests. 

Among the twenty-two activities mentioned by the parents as 
the most popular ones among their children were: reading, games, 
hiking, collections, sewing, caring for pets, tools, home duties, in- 
ventions, travel, story-writing, and dolls. Reading was a favorite 
activity among all but three of the gifted children. One child had 
traveled extensively; his major interest was travel. He has profited 
greatly by his experience; his inquiring mind and retentive mem- 
ory have resulted in the cumulation of a surprising amount of gen- 
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eral and specific information. Another child was more interested in 
cross-word puzzles and skating than in reading, and a third exhib- 
ited maximum interest in various activities financially lucrative. 
This boy sells magazines during the winter and operates a soda 
fountain in the summer. 

Many of the parents of the gifted children are holding posi- 
tions of honor. Common among them are executive offices in such 
organizations as banks, clubs, school boards, and business con- 


- cerns. The positions of honor held by the fathers and mothers in- 


clude: executive, political, religious, and military offices. Among 
the more distant relatives of the bright children are many distin- 
guished and honored patriots and statesmen of the United States. 
Moreover, many of this group are direct descendants of noted ed- 


TABLE IV 


Lopce MEMBERSHIP oF Parents OF FIFTY INFERIOR CHILDREN 
{Lodge i No. 

* Modern Woodmen 
Knights of Pythias 
Yeoman’s Lodge . 
Odd Fellows 
The Eagles . 


Re eH HH SN 


ucators, clergymen, physicians, attorneys, scientists, authors, mu- 
sicians, and dramatists. E 

The interests of the parents of the inferior group center in 
work and home-making. Few read the daily papers. Most report 
that they are fond of music; some can play stringed instruments 
by ear, but not by note. No father reported a particular hobby or 
impelling leisure interest. There was little interest displayed by the 
fathers in politics or current events. One only, a justice of the peace, 
is active in politics. Indifference to current events and issues was 
characteristic of the group. The most general interest is in clubs 
and lodges. Table IV shows the frequency of membership therein. ` 

The membership in the lodges may be occasioned by the fact 
that such membership is accompanied usually by insurance provi- 
sions. It may be due also to the fact that lodge membership is fre- 
quently solicited by shrewd salesmen who find amenable subjects 
among the unintelligent. One only of the members attends the 
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meetings of the lodges; one only demonstrates much interest there- 
in. A paucity of interest and indifference to direct community ac- 
tivities typify the fathers of the subnormal children. Indeed, two 
fathers reported that they did nothing but “just sit” during their 
leisure. 

The next step in the study was to ascertain the educational 
status of the parents of the two groups of mental deviates. Fifty 
per cent of the parents of the gifted were college-trained men and 
women. The mean amount of schooling for the fathers was 13 
years, with a range of 5 to 19 years. The mothers averaged 12 
years of education, with a range of 7 to 17 years. An analysis of 


TABLE V 


EDUCATION OF THE PARENTS OF Two Groups OF MENTAL DEVIATES 





Gifted Gifted Inferior Inferior 
Children’s | Children’s Children’s Children’s 
Fathers Mothers Fathers Mothers 
High-school training............... 43 4I 4 I 
College training. ..............008- 25 25 o o 
Bachelor degree..............-005- I2 15 o o 
M.A. degree... ccc ccc cece ee eee 4 2 o o 
Ph. Drdegree: ioei is scsig esd wndevee 3 o o o 
Other graduate study.. . 2 I o o 
Business training.................. 4 3 o o 
No training beyond grades.......... 7 9 46 49 


the amount of training received by the parents of the fifty gifted 
children is presented in Table V. 

Table V shows that none of the parents of the subnormal chil- 
dren is a college graduate. Only one father has reached the second 
year of high school. Four of the mothers have attended high school 
for one year. The mean amount of schooling for the fathers is 4.5 
years, with a range of o to 9 years. The mothers average 4 years 
of education, with a range of o to 11 years. 

The environmentalists in dealing with these two groups of chil- 
dren would emphasize the importance of early opportunity and 
impelling desires in conditioning superior or inferior functioning of 
mentality in its multitudinous aspects. They would assert the in- 
telligence test is actually gauging opportunity to learn, and not 
innate ability, and would point out that the intelligence tests em- 
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ployed to secure ratings of genius on the one hand, and feeble- 
mindedness on the other, are measuring largely the child’s envi- 
ronmental background. Equality of opportunity and desire to learn 
are assumed when certain intelligence tests are employed. Exam- 
ination of the hereditary and social backgrounds of the two groups 
of children herein described will convince the impartial reader that 
the opportunities of the two groups were by no means equal. The 
group of subnormal children is decidedly restricted in its oppor- 
tunity while the superior group has unusual opportunity to learn 
the tasks included in the usual intelligence test. Who knows what 
the results of the tests would be if the social backgrounds of the 
two groups were reversed? 

The proponents of the force of heredity would assert that the 
data presented above demonstrate the potency of germinal superi- 
ority in begetting superior offspring and the force of germinal in- 
feriority in producing inferior progeny. Such data are often pre- 
sented as unequivocal .proof of the inheritance of mental traits 
since like tends to produce like.* However, certain behaviorists 
insist that such data are misleading and unreliable when used as 
evidence of the inheritance of mental traits. Such an ardent be- 
haviorist as John B. Watson would assert that these data exemplify 
the power of conditioned reaction; he would discredit the theory of 
the inheritance of mental traits, for the child is multitudinously 
conditioned by the time he reaches the fifth or sixth grade in school. 

The influence of a favorable environment in improving the 
ability of the subnormal is an unsettled question. Galton quotes 
Seguin to the effect that special environmental opportunity amel- 
iorates the mental handicap of the subnormal. 

Dr. Seguin, a great French authority on these matters, states that more 
than thirty per cent of idiots and imbeciles, put under suitable instruction, 
have been taught to conform to social and moral law, and rendered capable of 
good order, of good feeling, and of working like the third of an average man. 
He says that more than forty per cent have become capable of the ordinary 
transactions of life, under friendly control; of understanding moral and social 


abstractions, and of working like two-thirds of a man. And, lastly, that from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent come nearer and nearer to the standard of man- 


* The student of sociology will recall the data presented in reference to such 
families as the Jukes, the Edwardses, the Kallikaks, etc. 
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hood, till some of them will defy the scrutiny of good judges, when compared 
with ordinary young men and women.‘ 


The only valid way of describing original nature according to 
Watson is to study the child genetically and to record his every re- 
action. Watson assumes that such a method would reveal that 
mental ability is not inherited. Although Watson is very convinc- 
ing in his dogmatism, it is only fair to state that his data are partial 
and incomplete since his studies have not been continued long 
enough to yield irrefutable proof of his assumptions. Opposed to 
Watson’s findings and assertions are the facts of biological heredi- 
ty. These facts suggest that certain mental traits may be inherited 
according to determiners. 

Psychological characters appear to be inherited in the same way that 
anatomical and physiological traits are; indeed all that has been said regarding 
the correlation of morphological and physiological characters applies also to 
psychological ones. No one doubts that particular instincts, aptitudes, and ca- 
pacities are inherited among both animals and men nor that different races and 
species differ hereditarily in psychological characteristics... . . The fact is 
that racial characteristics are not determined by exceptional and extreme indi- 
viduals but by the average or mean qualities of the race; and measured in this 
way there is no doubt that certain types of mind and disposition are character- 
istic of certain families.® 


The suggestive facts of biology are supported by certain objec- 
tive evidence obtained by intelligence ratings. Study of very young 
children shows a surprising distribution of ability. Some children 
develop with extreme rapidity from the very first moment of life; 
others are extremely slow in developing. Many of the slow chil- 
dren appear to be normal physically and structurally and environ- 
mental opportunity is not markedly restricted. Two children in the 
same family, both healthy, sturdy specimens, differ tremendously 
in ability as measured by intelligence tests. One ultimately be- 
comes a thorough scholar; the other is eliminated from school dur- 
ing his high-school career. One manifests an I.Q. 135; the other 
85. Again, two healthy children are identified; one who is hyper- 
sensitive to pitch differences, the other unable to appreciate the 

‘Francis Galton, Hereditary Genius (London: Macmillan & Co., 1892), pp. 
21-22. 


E, G. Conklin, “Phenomena of Inheritance,’ Popular Science Monthly, 
LXXXV (October, 1914), 318-19. 
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differences between tones of widely varying pitch. Both are in- 
structed in music by the same teacher; one becomes a performer 
of merit; the other remains totally unappreciative of music. 

There is abundance of additional evidence which suggests that 
there are native differences in mentality. Mental tests applied to 
children and adults suggest that by imperceptible degrees the 
human race merges in intelligence from vegetative idiocy on one 
side of the curve of distribution to supreme genius on the other. 
For some, this very fact is convincing indication that nature en- 
dows individuals with varying amounts of ability. The correlated 

‘fact that year after year children occupy relatively the same posi- 
tion upon the curve of distribution in intelligence ratings is another 
convincing argument; the dull remain dull in comparison to the l 
average and the bright continue year after year to manifest pre- 
cocity in their mental development regardless of special oppor- 
tunity. l 

Freeman in his recent book summarizes the data regarding the ` 
constancy of the I.Q.° Collectively, the data indicate little varia- 
bility in the I.Q. of the vast majority of children. 

It may be then that the Binet Test is gauging one type of abil- 
ity that is native. It is true of course that the data assembled thus 
far must be considered tentatively. They can by no means be ac- 
cepted as complete valid proofs of the inheritance of mental abili- 
ty. The data have been assembled for the most part from the re- 
sults of tests given to children of school age. The enthusiasts for 
the extreme behavioristic point of view would assert that early in- 
fluences, subtle and unobtrusive, are important factors in effecting 
the differences displayed by the children of school age. 

One could multiply examples of opinion for both the hereditari- 
an and the environmental advocates. Through such a procedure 
one would gain few valid data to prove the assertions of either 
school. Here we have what Robinson has termed reciprocity of phe- 
nomena.’ The causes elude identification when the phenomena are 
coexistent instead of successive. For who can say whether the melt- 

° Frank N. Freeman, Mental Tests, p. 345. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1926. 


1D. S. Robinson, Principles of Reasoning (New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1924), Pp. 259-61. 
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ing wax from a tallow-candle is the cause or the result of the flame? 
Here the same event is both cause and effect. The same condition 
holds with manifestations of ability. Is the musician’s excellent per- 
formance occasioned by superior innate ability or is the ability the 
result of practice and opportunity? There seems to be no answer 
to this question for there is apparently a plurality of causes in any 
case of deviation in ability. Mill was led finally to the conclusion 
that an event is due to the sum total of events which precede it in- 
cluding multitudinous remote and immediate causes.® A single act 
involves a veritable maze of consequences. It is therefore difficult 
to identify, let alone tabulate, these numerous results in a genetic 
study of children. The causes as well as the results are so complex, 
numerous, and subtle, that they defy analysis even by the rigorous 
statistical tools used by the behaviorists. Conklin has pointed to 
the difficulties met in any study of hereditary factors. 

In natural or biological inheritance the germinal causes of the traits of the 
parents are separated and are redistributed to their offspring so that the latter 
are “mosaics” of ancestral traits. These germinal causes of traits, which are 
called genes, are transmitted unchanged, but in the fertilization of the egg one- 
half of the genes from each parent is lost and is replaced by half from the other 
parent. So numerous are these genes that the combinations of them in the off- 
spring are rarely, if ever, the same in two individuals, and so complex is their 
influence upon one another and upon the process of development, that no two 
sexually produced individuals are ever exactly alike. Consequently the best 
traits may appear in parents and be lost in their offspring; genius in an ancestor 
may be replaced by incompetence, imbecility, or insanity in a descendant. As 
each generation must start life anew from the germ cells, so in every person 
there is a new distribution of hereditary factors or genes. Every person has a 
new hereditary deal, if not always a square one.® 


If the foregoing statements be valid, how is the student of he- 
redity to do more than merely speculate regarding the hereditary 
traits of his subjects? Conklin points to the fallacies that may be 
encountered in making such studies. He asserts that there has been 
much foolish talk and loose thinking regarding the inheritance of 
family traits. 

In man there are probably forty-eight chromosomes, twenty-four from the 
father and twenty-four from the mother; but these are usually derived in un- 

8 Quoted by D. S. Robinson, ibid. 


°E. G. Conklin, The Direction of Human Evolution (New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1925), pp. 128-29. 
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equal numbers from the four grandparents; for example, sixteen may come 
from the paternal grandfather and eight from the paternal grandmother, four 
from the maternal grandfather and twenty from the maternal grandmother, or 
the number which comes from each grandparent may vary all the way from 
twenty-four to naught. One or more of the eight great-grandparents may have 
furnished no chromosomes and no inherited traits to the great-grandchild, and 
finally no one in the world can inherit chromosomes (or traits) from more than 
forty-eight contemporary ancestors, assuming that the chromosomes preserve 
their identity, since no one has more than forty-eight chromosomes. Conse- 
quently, although each of us has had thousands of ancestors, he has had only a 
small number of transmitters.1° Many a person bears the name of some dis- 
tinguished ancestor but does not have a single one of his chromosomes or 
hereditary traits, whereas others who do not bear his name, and are usually 
reckoned as collateral descendants, have received his chromosomes and are his 
true inheritors. 

There has been much foolish talk and loose thinking regarding old families 
and length of descent. . . . . In length of descent we are all equal, and in com- 
munity of descent we are all cousins if not brothers. Our lines stretch out to all 
our race. Each individual or family is not a separate and independent entity, 
but merely a minor unit ‘in the great organism of mankind." 


Loose thinking and unjustified generalization are the chief pit- 
falls both of the environmentalists and the hereditarians. Both 
groups go beyond their data in explaining them for the simple rea- 
son that in studies of heredity versus environment the ancestry is 
not actually equated. In a given individual it is not possible to 
identify the particular ancestors from whom chromosomes and he- — 
reditary traits have been derived. Moreover, in tracing ancestry, 
the noble (or the ignoble) are hunted up and the other ancestors 
are neglected. The domination of preconceived notions .thus af- 
fects the results. Each individual is descended not from a few an- 
cestors but from a host of forbears and there is ample opportunity 
for the zealous stiident to find examples of desired traits in the 
varied ancestry of every individual. 

Evolution shows that we are all cousins if not brothers. The lines of de- 
scent from innumerable ancestors converge in us, and will radiate from us to 
innumerable descendants. Genealogists picture descent as a tree in which the 
trunk represents some single ancestor and the branches all of his descendants, 
but such a representation is wholly at variance with biological facts because in 
sexual reproduction every person has two parents. The “genealogical” tree is 

* Those ancestors from whom chromosomes and hereditary traits are derived. 

2E. G. Conklin, of. cit., pp. 136-38. 
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the result of an attempt to trace descent back to some one distinguished an- 
cestor while ignoring all others. The various branches of a family do not trace 
back to a single trunk, but rather to an increasing number of branches. A 
graphic representation of descent is not a tree but a net in which every indi- 
vidual is represented by a knot formed by the union of two lines which may be 
traced backward and forward to an ever-increasing number of knots and lines 
until all are united in this vast genealogical net of humanity. If the number of 
our ancestors doubled in each ascending generation, as it would do if the mar- 
riage of cousins of various degrees did not take place, each of us would be de- 
scended from more than a billion ancestors of a thousand years ago, let us say 
in the reign of William the Conqueror. Even allowing for numerous intermar- 
riages of relatives it is highly probable that all people of English or French or 
German stock are descended from common ancestors of a thousand years ago. 

A book has been published recently in which several of our presidents, 
heads of universities, and captains of industry and finance are shown to be 
descended from Charlemagne. This distinction is one which they share with 
probably more than half of the citizens of this Republic. Einhard, the contem- 
porary biographer of Charlemagne, says that he had nine wives, besides many 
concubines, and although he was fond of his children he never knew how many 
he had. If it were possible to trace our genealogies far enough into the past 
and through all their ramifications it would be found that all of us are literally 
descendants of royalty, of Alfred and Charlemagne and William the Con- 
queror and of any and every other person of one thousand years ago who left 
descendants—including nonentities and worse; we hunt up our noble ancestors 
and forget the others.}? 


Mr. Albert Wiggam’s books, The Fruit of the Family Tree, 
and The New Decalogue of Science, are excellent examples of at- 
tempts to popularize scientific knowledge. Such practices would be 
‘laudable but for the fact that questionable hypotheses are pre- 
sented as proved facts. Thus Mr. Wiggam asserts that “blood al- 
ways will tell” and adduces the prize assemblies, the Jukes, the 
Kallikaks, and the Edwardses as unquestionable evidence of his 
premise. Generations of both families are studied (largely through 
their biographies) and generalizations drawn. It must be clear to 
the critical reader that the attempt of a writer to trace the blood of 
Elizabeth Tuttle (alleged founder of the desirable traits of the Ed- 
wards clan) through nine generations is absurd and impossible. 
New chromosomes probably enter with each new generation and 
the hereditary factors are so varied, numerous, and subtle that such 
a task is not only impossible but ridiculous. Wallin tells us: 


* Ibid., pp. 134-35. 
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. at the time the data were complied, the 1394 identified descendants 
of the (Jonathan Edwards) family had contributed 295 college graduates, 12 
college presidents, 65 college professors, roo clergymen, 111 musicians, 100 
lawyers, 80 public officials, 75 army and navy officers, 60 each of physicians 
and prominent authors, 30 judges, 3 U.S. senators, one vice-president, and n no 
known convicted criminal.1# 


Imposing statistics! The eugenists, seeking to popularize sci- 
ence, have presented these convincing data to the world as proof of 
the fact that “blood will tell.” The number of eminent among the 
Edwardses makes a composite of about 600. Out of how many? | 
One thousand three hundred and ninety-four identified out of a 
possible 50,000? No one can state the number omitted any more 
definitely than he can state that the blood of Elizabeth Tuttle is the 
determining factor.in effecting the eminence of the Edwards clan. 
There is only the remotest possibility that, with the infusion of new 
blood with its multitudinous and various sources, many. of the 
present-day Edwardses have any appreciable amount of the blood 
of Elizabeth Tuttle. The literature in regard to the Jukes, Kalli- 
kaks, etc., is likewise an assembly of absurd rationalizations, im- 
posing and convincing to the layman but scientifically unsound. 

Certain writers have-asserted that environmental opportunity 
will create ability. Bagley, Watson, and certain other careful stu- 
dents of the problem have also asserted that environmental oppor- 
tunity will create that which is commonly termed ability. The sta- 
tistically assembled data are thus given two diametrically opposed 
interpretations. One group insists that the data show the potency 
of heredity and the other asserts that the data exemplify the effect 
of environment as a creator of ability. Apparently, we are no nearer 
to the answer to the age-old question of causation than were the 
philosophers of earlier ages. In spite of this fact Wiggam in at- 
tempting to popularize scientific knowledge adopts a tone of au- 
thority and finality in asserting the validity of the claims of the. 
hereditarians. ; 

The second warning of biology to statesmanship is brief and simple; that 


heredity and not environment is the chief maker of men... . [p. 42]. 
The social and political import of this warning is that nearly all the hap- 


*J.E. W. Wallin, The Education of Handicapped Children (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1924), p. 280, ; 
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piness and nearly all the misery of the world are due, not to environment, but 
to heredity; that the differences among men are, in the main, due to the differ- 
ences in the germ cells from which they are born ... . [p.42]. 

I cannot present the highly technical proof, but every biologist knows that 
intelligence is inherited, energy is inherited, insanity is inherited, emotional 
possibilities are inherited, a man’s inner character is inherited. Environment is 
important, education is important, moral suasion is important just because in- 
telligence, energy and character are inherited, and for no other reason [p. 48].14 


The following two quotations illustrate the extent to which en- 
thusiasm can lead to unverifiable conclusions. 


If a man’s character is due to his surroundings then should he happen to 
fall among thieves, he has precisely the same chance as they of committing 
murder and getting hung within a week [p. 491.5 

Why, out of the first fifty-one names in the Hall of Fame, are ten of them 
the sons and daughters of preachers? Why is one out of twelve of all the 
names in Who’s Who, our most democratic roster of fame, the child of a min- 
ister? Is it necessary for me to present proof to you that ministers are on the 
average men of character and intelligence [p. 47] ?** 


In the opinion of the present writers the popularizer of knowl- 
edge has a place in the scheme of things, but he has no moral right 
to mislead the public by pretending to represent the attitude of 
modern science and to assert without qualification the prepotency 
either of heredity or of environment in effecting superior ability. 
The attitude of modern science obviously is still one of suspended 
judgment and in all probability this attitude will continue to be 
maintained by the really scientifically minded for a long time to 
come, l 

“A, E. Wiggam, The New Decalogue of Science (Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co., 1923). 

* Ibid., p. 49. 

* Ibid., p. 47. 
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The social survey represents a practical technique, as contrasted with scientific 
research. It has grown out of such social activities as the newspaper, industrial arbi- 
tration, municipal research, and charity organization, of which the common method 
is fact-finding. Studied from this point of view the social survey is seen to be a 
method of social control as well as of investigation. The charity organization move- 
ment, which began in England and later developed in America, grew out of the at- 
tempt to organize the charitable effort of the community in order to meet the prob- 
lem of poverty. At first a reaction against indiscriminate relief-giving, it soon devel- 
oped new positive techniques, of which one of the most importarit was the careful 
investigation of each case. Fact-finding and community action, emphasized in this 
movement, are also fundamental techniques of the social survey. The two move- 
ments, charity organization and the social survey, thus present suggestive points for 
comparison. In addition they are definitely related in America in that the pioneer 
survey, the Pittsburgh survey, was undertaken by a committee of a charity organi- 
zation society journal. The study of one of the parent movements of the social sur- 
vey helps to bring out more clearly its essentially practical nature. 


` The social survey represents a technique of investigation which, 
although previously employed, did not attain its characteristic form 
or wide use until the early years of the present century. In every- 
day language when we speak of surveying anything we mean look- 
ing over the field, examining it in a rather broad and quick fashion. 
Breadth and speed are also typical of the technical survey. It 
grows out of some practical problem for which people are seeking 
a solution. In the old days such a problem situation would prob- 
ably have been met in some common-sense method which might or 
might not have settled the difficulty. When the survey method is 
used today members of the community carry on much of the work, 
but experts are called in to direct it. Not one problem, but a group 
of interrelated problems, usually within one community, are investi- 
gated and the findings interpreted to the public as speedily as pos- 
sible. An authority thus describes the survey: “First and last the 
survey is an educational measure, spreading its information in the 
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untechnical phrases of the street. It is a means to better democracy 
by informing the community upon community matters and thereby 
providing a basis for intelligent public opinion.’”* The character- 
istic method of the survey is fact-finding, and its test is found in 
the action which follows it, in the percentage of its recommenda- 
tions which are adopted by the community. 

The social survey is thus seen to be both a method of investiga- 
tion and a means of social control, as has been pointed out by Pro- 
fessor Robert E. Park in his lectures on the social survey at the 
University of Chicago. In the minds of many persons the survey is 
confused with research. Both are techniques of investigation, but 
should be carefully distinguished. The survey is wider than the 
single investigation, since it deals with several interrelated prob- 
lems. But it is narrower than research, and different from it in 
character. The typical American survey is an essentially practical 
measure, directed toward the immediate solution of a present prob- 
lem. Research, on the other hand, deals with general data divorced 
from time and place; it seeks to test a general hypothesis. The sur- 
vey makes comparisons, but, instead of leading to generalizations, 
they are intended to bring out more clearly the particular problem. 
The survey is also seen to be a method of social control, since its 
aim is to bring about intelligent action. A conflict situation may be 
solved by violent, emotional, sentimental, common-sense, or other 
types of action. The survey offers the alternative of action based 
on a thorough investigation of the facts of the particular situation. 

Fact-finding was used in other fields before it was employed as 
the chief method of the survey. The survey movement—for it has 
assumed the proportions of a movement—has grown out of these 
other movements, which have also influenced each other. The aim 
is to take up here in detail only one of these parent movements, but 
the others should be known and kept in mind in order to have a 
clear picture of the whole situation. One related activity is that of 
the bureau of municipal research, of which the best example is in 
New York. If the hope of democracy is in education, this seems to 
be one of its most effective methods. In another direction are to be 


1 Shelby M. Harrison, “Community Action through Surveys,” National Confer- 
ence of Social Work (1916), p. 53. 
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considered the investigations associated with vice crusades, which, 
crude as they usually bave been, represent an advance over the 
violent and uncompromising attitude previously maintained toward 
these problems. But perhaps the most spectacular use of fact-find- 
ing and publicity as methods of social control has been in the field 
of industrial relations. Investigation and publication of the facts 
are being increasingly used as the best methods of dealing with 
strikes and less violent forms of industrial controversy. More than 
this, employers and workers, when they meet in the process of con- 
ciliation and arbitration, are tending to face the facts rather than 
argue on the basis of abstract rights. The Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of Chicago offer the outstanding example of this new atti- 
tude; from sweated, irregularly employed immigrants they have 
developed into a self-conscious, intelligent group who have prac- 
tically abandoned the strike method for that of getting at the facts. 

It is evident that all these movements must be intimately, con~ 
nected with the development of the newspaper. This is a whole 
problem by itself, of which the main outlines can only be suggested 
here. The significant point is the change in the character of the 
American newspaper which took place toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century. At first organized on party lines, the papers grad- ` 
ually came to concentrate on publishing “news,” the sort of thing ` 
which would interest anyone and everyone. The next development 
was the discovery of the powerful effect of the “human interest” 
story, and there followed an era of muckraking and the yellow 
press. 

Pulitzer’s principal contribution to yellow journalism was muckraking; 
Hearst’s was mainly “jazz.” The newspaper had been conducted up to this 
time upon the theory that its business was to instruct. Hearst rejected that 


conception. His appeal was frankly not to the intellect but to the heart. The 
newspaper was for him first and Jast a form of entertainment.? 


The result has been that, through presenting a mass of facts in a 

simply worded but appealing and striking manner, the newspapers 

have been able to reach practically everyone in this country, the 

immigrant not excepted. The presentation of facts in the form of 

news proves in the end a more effective way of reaching people and 

influencing their thoughts and acts than the clever editorial. An- 
2 Robert E. Park, The City, p. 96. 
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other interesting result has been that, in the process of delving into 
the life of the city wilderness, the young reporters learned as never 
before about the graft and corruption of the political system. Some 
became cynical through this experience, but others reacted in the 
direction of municipal reform, and thus drew nearer to the point of 
view of the social worker. 

At first sight the newspaper, industrial arbitration, municipal 
research, vice crusades, and charity organization may not seem to 
present many similarities. They were, however, all activities char- 
acteristic of a period when rapid change had created acute social 
problems and consequently directed people’s attention toward these 
same problems. Shelby M. Harrison thus describes the situation: 


. . . . Back of the social survey are a number of important causal facts: 
First, the fact of important changes in the relationships between people—par- 
ticularly in the last few decades—creating community needs and problems; sec- 
ond, the fact of scientific advances that have made possible some measure of 
solution of the new problems; third, the present emphasis put upon socializing 
our knowledge, experience, and service—in other words, the present and grow- 
ing demand that all forces and agencies should minister (and efficiently) to 
human needs; and fourth, the recognition that social problems are complex 
and often reach in many directions.” 


This description applies to the background of the charity organiza- 
tion movement as well as to that of the social survey. The former 
movement flows into the latter directly at one important point in 
their American history, but that is not the only reason for consider- 
ing them together. There is also a general similarity of attitude, 
growing out of the common social background, which suggests sig- 
nificant points for comparison. 

The charity organization movement is a product of the Indus- 
trial Revolution. In a small community neighbors can care for each 
other’s needs, but in a city the individual is isolated and helpless 
when he falls into distress. The growth of cities characterized the 
first half of the nineteenth century in England, and with this phe- 
nomenon appeared in the streets of the cities an increasing swarm 
of beggars and unemployed men, described in the phrase of the 
time as “vagrants.” The poor law, in spite of the reform of 1834, 
failed to meet the problem, and numerous private agencies arose to 


? Shelby M. Harrison, “The Development of Social Surveys,” National Confer- 
ence of Social Work (1913), P- 345. f 
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dispense relief to needy persons. In accordance with the prevailing 
individualistic philosophy and economics of the time, “the poor” 
were accepted as a class and the ameliorative measures were at first 
superficial. What principles existed were of a stern character, such 
as the workhouse test. Repression was the dominant note in the 
treatment of poverty at that time. 

In various parts of Europe in the later eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries sporadic attempts at a solution of the problem 
of poverty had been made, and all had some influence on the later 
movement. In Hamburg and Eberfeld, Germany, significant sys- 
tems were invented; in Paris the St. Vincent de Paul Society was 
started, and in Edinburgh a keen and thoughtful minister named 
Chalmers sought a scientific approach to the problem. The charity 
organization movement, which took shape in England shortly after 
the turn of the half-century, is, however, the first continuous ac- 
tivity which can correctly be given the name of movement. It ap- 
peared, it is interesting to note, not as a new social invention, but 
as a réaction against the relief methods of the time. 

The fullest account of the origin and development of the Lon- 
don Charity Organization Society is to be found in Helen Bosan- 

, quet’s Social Work in London,* written fron the point of view of the 
Society. From the life of Canon Barnett by his wife and the less 
satisfactory material on Octavia Hill can be learned the motives 
which actuated the founders of the movement. In Beatrice Webb’s 
My Apprenticeship is given a keenly critical account by a person 
who early abandoned charity organization for more radical and 
far-reaching schemes of social reorganization. 

In the early nineteenth century “anti-mendicity societies” had 
been founded in England but had proved ineffectual against the 
rising tide of poverty. In 1869, out of a group of socially minded 
people who had listened to a paper on the unemployed poor, was 
formed a committee which tried to find a new approach to the prob- 
lem. Its members abandoned the religious conception of almsgiv- 
ing and sought.a scientific attitude. It seemed to them at the time 
that the great evil was the pauperization and demoralization of the 
individual through the chaotic and indiscriminate methods of relief- 


* See bibliography at end for fuller data on works quoted. 
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giving which prevailed. Canon Barnett wrote of the “terrible spir- 
itual and temporal harm which follows unwise gifts.” It is natural, 
therefore, that considerable attention was at first given to the ex- 
posure of fraudulent societies and begging-letter writers which in- 
fested London during this period. 

The London Charity Organization Society, however, which de- 
veloped in 1869 out of the work of the committee, had a program 
which outgrew and overshadowed these temporary activities of a 
repressive nature. It is interesting to observe that, although the 
aims and attitude of the Society changed markedly as time went on, 
the technique which was developed in the early days retained its 
essential character. The two important points in this technique 
were: (1) organization of the charities in each city so as to prevent 
overlapping and allow for the maximum co-operation, and (2) care- 
ful investigation of each individual case before acting upon it. In 
the reaction against relief-giving the Society at first made it a prin- 
ciple to give no relief, but obtained what was necessary in individ- 
ual cases from special agencies which existed for the purpose. 
Gradually, however, the policy of the movement changed so that 
relief was given by many societies, but only as part of a carefully 
thought out plan of rehabilitation. A suggestive description of the 
aims of the Society was given in 1893 by Charles Stewart Loch 
(knighted in 1915), who was its secretary during the greater part 
of its history. 


Endeavoring . . . . to guide charity and to aid directly or indirectly those 
who are in distress, it must have, it is obvious, offices or centers of its work; it 
must have means of obtaining information; it must learn the true position and 
circumstances of those who come to it for help, and how and by whom they 
ought to be helped. Only then can it focus on the individual case the kinds of 
help that should be brought together to aid it, or wisely and fairly refuse assist- 
ance. Thus the Society is not a relief society in the ordinary sense. It is a 
charity information and co-operation society.” 


The new notes introduced by the charity organization move- 
ment which particularly interest us are this emphasis on getting at 
the facts and on regarding charity as a community-wide affair. In 
an address on “The Science of Charity” in 1891 the Archbishop of 
Canterbury said, “The very first thing you have to do is to collect 


5 Occasional Paper No. go, London Charity Organization Society. 
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with all your might, and to furnish the public with careful and ac- 
curate information about all charitable work that is going on.”* In 
accordance with this attitude a journal, the Charity Organization 
Review, was established early in the movement and remained its 
official mouthpiece throughout. In this journal statistical informa- 
tion and minor investigations were continually published, but the 
outstanding survey of the time, Charles Booth’s Life and Labor of 
the People in London, was not related to the movement except in 
so far as both arose out of an interest in a common problem. 

As time went on the London Society tended to become, not only 
professionalized, but to a certain extent “ossified,” to use Cooley’s 
phrase. The classification of cases into the “deserving” and the 
“undeserving,” which has only recently been discarded, was typical 
of this attitude. At this stage some of the earlier leaders, like Canon 
Barnett, left the movement, since it did not seem to be fulfilling 
their first hopes. Meanwhile, under the influence of the Fabians 
(particularly the Webbs), England was embarking on a collectivist 
program leading in the direction of state socialism. In contradic- 
tion to this the charity organizationists continued to maintain that 
the avenue of attack upon social problems was to be found in in- 
dividual treatment. Their principles failed to stir the imagination of 
the public, as did the more radical propaganda, and they thus grad- 
ually drew away from the main current of British social thought. It 
is to the other side of the Atlantic that attention must be directed, 
since the charity organization movement there continues in a wider 
and fuller stream. 

Conditions in America tended to create a movement differing 
somewhat from that in England. Because of greater opportunity 
for advancement individuals were continually rising from one class 
to another in this country. A general air of hopefulness pervades a 
new country, and there was no tendency here to consider “the 
poor” as a separate class. The technique of charity organization, 
when fully developed, resembled the British more closely than the 
general attitude and approach. 

The movement had its forerunners in the United States as in 
England. In the fifties there were organized in American cities re- 
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lief-giving societies, usually under the name of “Society for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor,” which started with 
high purposes, but, in the words of a later historian, “sank in a sea 
of common almsgiving.”’ The awakening interest in social prob- 
lems led to the foundation of a succession of scientific societies, of 
which the American Social Science Association, begun in 1865, was 
the pioneer. The first American charity organization society of im- 
portance owed its origin directly to the London influence. In 1874 
a society was founded in Buffalo under the leadership of a minister 
named Gurteen, who had formerly worked in London. The prin- 
ciples of the society as enunciated by him and repeated in the con- 
stitutions of many other societies were: (1) to serve as a medium of 
communication and prevent overlapping of relief; (2) to investi- 
gate thoroughly all applications; (3) to obtain from proper char- 
ities adequate relief; (4) to repress mendicity and imposters; (5) 
to promote the general welfare of the poor by means of social and 
sanitary reforms and by inculcating habits of providence and self- 
dependence.® 

From this time the movement spread rapidly and steadily 
through the United States, first taking in the large cities and later 
extending to the smaller ones. It dominated the social work field 
during the formative period in this country. The self-consciousness 
of the movement and the continual effort of its leaders to formulate 
and promulgate their principles are the points of greatest interest 
when a comparison is made with the social survey movement. 

The methods of charity organization have been so frequently 
described that they are familiar to every social worker and to many 
social scientists as well. First there is co-operation and registra- 
tion. The primary aim of charity organization, from which it derives 
its name, was to organize the charitable effort of the community, to 
get the various agencies to work together. Complete success has 
never been attained, since some of the less organized types of agen- 
cies—particularly the churches—have not been drawn in. The 
scheme of registration, which was invented in Boston in 1876, was a 

1 Kellogg, “History of Charity Organization in the United States, National Con- 
ference of Charities and Corrections (1893), p. 52. 

5S. H. Gurteen, A Handbook of Charity Organization, p. 226. 
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significant method for carrying out co-operation. A central social 
service exchange (also called a confidential exchange) was set up 
where agencies which assisted any particular family could register. 
Another agency, on being requested to give aid, could inquire at the 
exchange and receive, not information regarding the family,-but 
the names of agencies which had previously given assistance or 
service in any form. This information was carefully guarded and 
given only to agencies whose methods were known and approved. 
At first the emphasis in such an exchange was on preventing dupli- 
cation of relief, but later it came to be perceived how such a method 
of registration enlarged the possibilities of constructive service to 
needy clients. In the larger cities this method was usually supple- 
mented by publishing directories of all the charitable agencies, so 
that complete knowledge as to their work might be available to all. 

The aim was not only to organize the professional and semi- 
professional workers in every community, but also to draw in the 
general public. One of the chief methods of accomplishing this was 
by the development of “friendly visiting,” another technique which 
characterized the Boston Associated Charities. In this case edu- 
cated women of the community, under the supervision of profession- 
al social workers, visited a few families regularly and maintained 
a continuous friendly contact. As may be expected, the emphasis- 
here was on imparting morale rather than giving material assist- 
ance. Most charity organization societies still make extensive use of 
volunteers, but the early hopes that every member of the commun- 
ity would eventually become interested have been abandoned as 
utopian. 

There is still another method of charity organization which 
spreads its influence into the community, and this is the “case con- 
ference” method. Difficult cases are presented at regular intervals 
before a case conference committee which is made up, not only of 
the staff workers, but also of representative members of the com- 
munity, workers from other agencies, doctors, lawyers, ministers, 
housewives. In this way two results are accomplished: advice is 
obtained toward the solution of a case problem, and a number of 
outside persons are gradually educated in charity organization 
principles. All these methods—tegistration, friendly visiting, and 
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case conferences—suggest the social survey in that they are based 
on the community as the unit and aim at drawing into the work a 
group of untrained persons under the supervision of experts. The 
wider the circle of interest spreads, the greater is felt to be the suc- 
cess of the effort. 

A second significant point in methodology was the emphasis 
placed on investigation. In the charity organization movement this 
meant investigation of the individual case, whereas in the social 
survey a whole group of community problems is investigated. The 
technique of obtaining and evaluating evidence from the various 
available sources was gradually worked out and has been presented 
in scientific form in Mary Richmond’s book, Social Diagnosis. 
With this was associated the practice of record-keeping, which is 
important from more than one angle. It not only allowed for better 
service to the client, but for the first time offered a body of material 
on human behavior under conditions of poverty and distress. Here 
was something of great importance to the social scientist, and des- 
tined to become more so as the form of the records is improved. 
Some of this case material got into the newspapers in indirect ways 
as “human interest stories,” but in general the agencies have care- 
fully guarded their records. The case history (with identifying data 
removed) is, however, appearing increasingly in professional and 
even in popular journals, and is thus becoming, not only a technical 
tool, but also a more general means of approach to the under- 
standing of human behavior. 

A third important point in technique was education. In his 
Adventures in Social Welfare Alexander Johnson describes the mis- 
sionary spirit which prevailed in the early days and which is char- 
acteristic of a young movement: 


I wish it were possible to picture in words the fine enthusiasm of the Asso- 
ciated Charities and Charity Organization Society people of the 1880’s. We 
were so full of hope for humanity through our efforts, so confident of our new 
gospel of benevolence. It seemed not a ray but a whole flood of light on the 
dreary prospect of human misery. We felt that our work of all that could be 
done was the most hopeful. We had never heard of “social diagnosis,” but we 
tried to diagnose. When we talked of investigation, registration, co-operation, 
and visitation, those dry terms, at least to some of us, had life, and we used 
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to make strenuous, sometimes pathetic, efforts to get them across to our scanty 
audiences at an occasional charity meeting and to make our hearers feel about 
them as we did.’ 


As the movement grew older, charity organization workers contin- 
ued to teach their message to all who would listen, but in a less 
emotional and more scientific manner. This more moderate attitude 
. is shown in the following words of Mary Richmond: “Charity or- 

ganization has never pretended to be a complete social program. 
It recognizes gladly that there are other and more powerful social 
forces in the world that are working for its regeneration, but it af- 
firms that charity, too, is a great social force. Its own task is to do 
what it can to make this force effective.’*° In contrast to what was 
seen to be the situation in England, the American charity organiza- 
tion movement has kept well toward the front in advancing social 
thought. This was probably due in part to the more favorable en- 
vironment in which it worked, and largely to the broader and more 
constructive attitude shown by its leaders toward the many social 
problems with which they came in contact. The history of the New 
York Charity Organization Society illustrates this attitude. 

Lillian Brandt, in a history of the New York Society, published 
in its twenty-fifth annual report, brings out clearly its contributions 
to the movement. The Society was established in 1881 through the 
influence of Josephine Shaw Lowell, member of the state board of 
charities and subsequently an outstanding leader in charity organi- 
zation work. Throughout its history the principle of the Society 
was that it was its function to undertake any charitable work which 
was needed in the community and was not already being satisfac- 
torily performed by some other agency. In 1898 a Tenement House 
Committee was formed, which put through an ‘investigation of 
housing conditions and a campaign of public education since re- 
garded as models. Out of this grew a state commission which draft- 
ed and oversaw the passage of a housing law. Early in the present 
century the. New York Society organized committees to investigate 
the problems of child labor and tuberculosis; in a few years these 
had developed into national associations which assumed the leader- 

° P. 45. 

“What Is Charity Organization?” Charities Review, IX (1900), p. 497. 
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ship of country-wide movements. An English article in the London 
Charity Organization Review for February, 1893, comments on the 
energetic hopefulness of the American charity organization work- 
ers and their readiness to try many schemes. It seems to have been 
this attitude which retained for the American movement the leader- 
ship which was lost in England at an earlier period. 

A continual series of investigations, usually small or only mod- 
erate in size, was carried on by the charity organization workers of 
New York and of other large cities. It was found that budgets must 
be studied, if relief was to be adequate. Statistical analysis of cases 
was necessary in order to arrive at an estimate of treatment results. 
Housing, health, employment, reliefi—and later such less objective 
problems, as personality adjustments—were repeatedly investigat- 
ed. All these studies were not surveys in the present sense of the 
word, but they approached the type and prepared the ground for 
the real survey. 

In relation to the development of the social survey the most 
interesting aspect of charity organization was its educational and 
publicity campaign. From the beginning of the movement all pos- 
sible methods of propaganda were used. Public meetings were 
held; pamphlets were published. The annual report was frequently 
used to explain aims and methods, not only to the contributors, but 
also to the wider public. The importance of co-operating with the 
newspapers was continually emphasized, though the difference be- 
tween the journalist’s and the social worker’s conception of news 
caused some difficulties. One of the most interesting developments 
was the publication of a series of journals within the movement it- 
self. The Philadelphia society published the pioneer journal in 
1879, and a few years later the New York society followed its ex- 
ample. At about the same time a separate journal called Lend-A- 
Hand was started under the editorship of Edward Everett Hale. 
The latter, as would be expected under the circumstances, had 
rather more of a literary quality than the strictly professional jour- 
nals, but still made the field of social welfare its sphere. 

The activity of the New York Society proved the most impor- 
tant in the direction of publicity, as it did in so many other direc- 
tions. By 1891 its monthly bulletin had developed into a full- 
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fledged periodical, the Charities Review, which described itself as 
“A Journal of Practical Sociology, for Everyone Interested in the 
Bettering of Social Conditions.” The purpose of the journal is de- 
scribed in an editorial in the first number: 

The Charities Review is designed primarily to be to the active worker in 
the field of charities what the scientific medical journal is to the physician, a re- 
view of the results of the study and experience of others in the same line of 
activity. It has, however, a broader scope: to awaken a deeper public interest 
in the subjects which it discusses and to give a wider knowledge of the prin- 
ciples and methods which have been adopted as sound and wise. It is therefore 
addressed to the lay as well as the professional practitioner. The fact that so- 
cial science, using the term in the narrower sense, as concerned only with the de- 
pendent and delinquent of society has in its development not yet reached an 
advanced stage, added to the fact that everyone is in a great measure his own 
doctor in treating social ills, determines the Review for this scope. The Review 
is concerned, too, not only with principles and methods of relief-giving, with 
positive remedies, but with the means of preventing the conditions which de- 
mand relief; in short, with all practical efforts looking to the improvement of 
social conditions. The subtitle, “a journal of practical sociology,” has therefore 
been adopted as indicative of its broader scope and aim, 


In the next few years this journal of the New York Charity Organ- 
ization Society went through many changes. In 1897 Lend-A-Hand 
was merged with it. In 1901 the resulting publication took on the 
name of Charities, which was described as a “weekly review of 
local and general philanthropy.” By 1905 it had made such prog- 
ress that a National Publication Committee, representing various 
movements in social work and various sections of the country, was 
organized to develop its working plan more fully. This program 
covered such activities as important social investigations not pro- 
vided for by existing agencies, special numbers on the various 
aspects of one social problem, scientific articles, assistance to local 
reforms, and the stimulation of existing agencies to more progres- 
sive ways. The journal was not regarded as a business enterprise 
by its editors. It was to serve a double purpose: to be a profes- 
sional journal for social workers and to educate the public by pub- 
lishing “popular issues, live news, and readable articles that will 
make practical philanthropy a part of the everyday interest of the 
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general reader.” In the latter connection it was made a point to 


exchange material with newspapers. 

Soon after this two other journals were absorbed, the Jewish 
Charity and the Commons, the latter being a Chicago publication 
which had approached social problems from the settlement point 
of view. After these many metamorphoses the journal finally at- 
tained in 1909 what seemed to be its permanent form, for in that 
year it was rechristened the Survey. For several more years it re- 
mained under the wing of the Charity Organization Society, but 
finally broke away and is now being published under the independ- 
ent management of the Survey Associates. The kernel of the Survey 
policies, which have met with such success—its graphic numbers, 
its combination of popular and scientific articles—will be seen in 
the policy of its predecessor, Charities and the Commons. 

This journal, of which the development has been described, is 
the link between the charity organization movement and the social 
survey movement in this country. Encouraged by the success of a 
housing investigation in Washington, the Publication Committee 
undertook in 1907 as another special project, in accordance with 
its newly formulated policy, a larger investigation into the social 
and industrial conditions in Pittsburgh. The Pittsburgh survey 
thus started as a journalistic project, undertaken by a committee 
of a charity organization journal. The two main groups who put 
through the investigation were the social workers and newspaper 
men who had become interested in municipal reform. Out of this 
investigation emerged the technique of the social survey as now 
known and practiced in this country. The Pittsburgh survey orig- 
inated and gave impetus to the American social survey movement. 
Another result which came out of it was the rapid crystallization of 
the newly formed principles. The Russell Sage Foundation, found- 
ed just as the Pittsburgh survey was getting under way, gave it 
considerable support. Shelby M. Harrison, who became director 
of a survey department in the Russell Sage Foundation, developed 


* Lillian Brandt, “The Charity Organization Society of the City of New York,” 
New York C.O.S. 25th Annual Report, p. 142. 
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in the Pittsburgh experience the technique which was latter elabo- 
rated and perfected in his department. 

The community chests and councils of social agencies which 
began to appear in the second decade of this century introduced 
a new factor. They took on the function of organizing the char- 
itable effort of the community formerly exercised by the char- 
ity organization societies. The subject index of the reports of the 
National Conference of Social Work shows that, at about the turn 
of the century, the term “charity organization” began to disappear, 
and shortly afterward the headings “Publicity,” “Family,” and 
- later, “Survey,” appeared. The charity organization workers have 
gradually become family welfare workers whose specialty is the 
development of the case work technique in dealing with family 
problems. They have a journal of their own, The Family, which 
covers this field. Here they still hold the leadership which they 
have abandoned in other fields. Meanwhile a new group of profes- 
sional workers has appeared whose specialty is social work public- 
ity. The work of educating the public, formerly largely a charity 
organization function, is now mainly carried on by councils and 
' federations, with the double purpose of explaining the aims of so- 
cial work and of raising money for its support. In this connection 
the survey method is widely known and used. 

_ The further development of the survey movement is a subject 
by itself. Specialized types have emerged, like the rural survey. 
When a socio-psychological study is made, such as the recent race 
relations survey on the Pacific Coast, the survey tends to merge in 
scientific research. It is evident that the generally accepted tech- 
nique, that of the Pittsburgh survey, is not necessarily the final 
form, but that new developments may be expected to appest with 

continued experimentation. 

In the present paper emphasis has been placed on tracing the 
development of the charity organization movement as one of a 
number of streams leading into the social survey movement. The 
technique invented in the former movement is broadly the same as 
that employed in the latter. “Investigate,” and “Organize the com-’ 
munity” are the battle cries of both. A study of attitudes and tech- 
niques in one movement throws light on the same aspects in the 
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other movement. Most particularly does it eliminate some of the 
confusion which exists as to the nature of the survey and bring it 
out as an essentially practical, not scientific, technique. 
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After a brief illness Edward C. Hayes died at Urbana, Illinois, 
August 7. 

Professor Hayes was the eleventh president of the American 
Sociological Society, serving in this position during the year 1921. 

Professor Hayes was born in Lewiston, Maine. He was a grad- 
uate of Bates College, and a student at Cobb Divinity School, the 
University of Berlin, and the University of Chicago, from which he 
received his Doctor’s degree in 1902. He was professor of econom- 
ics and sociology in Miami University from 1902 to 1907, and pro- 
fessor and head of the department of sociology in the University of 
Illinois from September, 1907. 

His interest and participation in social and public welfare is 
evidenced by the fact that he was president of the Illinois State 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 1910-11, and was a mem- 
ber of the Illinois Board of Commissioners of Public Welfare, 
Igt7-18. 

In addition to many sociological articles, he was author of the 
following books: Sociological Construction Lines, 1907; Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Sociology, 1915; Sociology and Ethics, 1921; 
and (editor) Recent Developments in the Social Sciences, 1927. 
Professor Hayes was editor also of the Lippincott ‘Sociological 
Series.” 

In a later issue of the Journal will appear an article on the life 
and work of Professor Hayes. 
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Carroll L. Olson, A.B. Macalester, 1925. “A Study of the Relation between 
Religious Education in the Home and Church Support and Church Ac- 
tivity among Latter-Day Saints in Minnesota.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Donald D. Parker, “Standardization and Its Ecological Significance.” 1928, 
Washington. 

Lillian Pearson, A.B. North Carolina College for Women, 1927. “Social Serv- 
ive Work of Churches in North Carolina.” 1928. North Carolina. 

Peter H. Pearson, A.B. Minnesota, 1925. “The Rural Church in Relation to 
the Community Activities of the Lansing Area” (Michigan). 1929. Mich- 
igan State College. 

Laura Mayne Pedersen, B.L. University of Chattanooga, 1919. “Social Con- 
trol in the School.” 1929. Chicago. 

Louis Petroff, A.B. Wisconsin, 1926. “Primary Group Norm as of the Bul- 
garian People.” 10928, Southern California. 

Hannah J. Plowden, A.B. Winthrop, 1917; B.M.T. Woman’s Missionary Union 
Training School, 1921. “Present Trends in Chinese Family Life.” 1928. 
North Carolina. 

La Vern F. Pratt, A.B. Kansas, 1925. “A Study of Student Mores.” 1928. 
Kansas. 

Jay L. Prescott, B.S. Michigan State College, 1926. “A Record and Analysis 
of Meetings in the Laingsburg Community” (Michigan). 1928. Michigan 
State College. 

Mildred Price, A.B. North Carolina, 1922. “The Effects of an Adult Education 
Project on a Group of Industrial Women.” 1928. Chicago. f 

Cellie H. Reid, A.B. Livingstone (North Carolina), 1916. “Marcus Garvey as 
a Social Phenomenon.” 1928. Northwestern. 
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Benjamin S. Remland, B.S. New York University, 1926. “The Contents of 
Civic Texts Used in the High Schools.” 1928. New York University. 
Laura Reynolds, “H-H Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work in Towa.” 1928. Iowa 

State College. 

Percy A. Robert, B.A. Loyola College (Montreal), 1926. “A Study of Social 
Disorganization in Dufferin District, Montreal.” 1928. McGill, 

Marion B. Rotnem, B.A. Minnesota, 1922. “A Study of the Influence of the - 
Social History and Composition of Neighborhood Clubs of Adolescent 

_ Girls upon the Behavior of Their Members.” 1928. Minnesota, 

Imogene Rousseau, “Recreation Zones in Seattle and the Puget Sound Region.” 
1928. Washington. 

Chiko Sayeki, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “Changing Attitudes of the 
Japanese Americans as Reflected in Japanese Language Papers of Cali- 
fornia.” 1928. Southern California. 

Magda Scalet, B.S. Minnesota, 1927. “The Social Function of Play Equip- 
‘ment in the Homes of Preschool Children.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Paul W. Schlorff, B.A. Northwestern, 1911. “A Study of the Racial Attitudes 
in School Children.” 1928. New York University. 

Calvin F. Schmid, “Suicides in Seattle, 1914-25: An Ecological and Behavior- 
istic Study.” 1928. Washington. 

Jennie M. Sessions, A.B. Utah, 1921. “A Study of Certain Techniques in 
Handling the. Behavior Problems of Girls of High:School Age by the 
Girls’ Adviser.” 1928. Southern California. 

Robert Chester Smith, B.S. Washington and Lee, 1926. “Ecology of the 
Southern Plantation.” 1928. Chicago. 

Theodatz Haines Soule, A.B. Smith, 1917; S.B. Simmons, rọrọ. “Provisions 
for the Sick in the Municipality of Hartford, Connecticut.” 1928. Chi- 
cago. 

Kathleen H. Stevens, A.B. Southern California, 1926. “Sociological Analysis 
of Certain Typical Studies Concerning the Intelligence of American Ne- 
groes.” 1928. Southern California. 

Aiho Suehiro, A.B, Otani University (Japan), 1924. “The Sociology of Her- 
bert Spencer and Lester F. Ward in Relation to contemporary Sociology.” 
1928. Southern California. 

Thomas Lester Swander, A.B. Earlham, 1926. “Sociological Data in Case 
Records.” 1928. Kansas. 

Harold W. Sweeney, B.S. Kansas State Teachers, 1924. “The Social Aspects 
of Invention in Their Relation to Cultural Evolution.” 1930. Chicago. 

Conrad Taeuber, B.A. Minnesota, 1927. “A Study of Group Participation with 
Reference to Socio-Economic Status.” 1928. Minnesota. 

Aiji Takeuchi, A.B. Oberlin, 1928. “The Japanese Press as a Social Force.” 
1928. Oberlin. 

Geneva Huffaker Tempel, A.B. Transylvania, 1923. “Effects of Prohibition in 
Anderson County, Kentucky.” 1928. Kentucky. 
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Ruth M. Tennes, A.B. St. Mary’s Notre Dame, 1926. “An Evaluation of 
Catholic Day Nurseries in Chicago.” 1928. Loyola. 

Alice Mary Towsley, A.B. Tufts, 1924. “An Examination of Conditions Sur- 
rounding Intermarriage in Certain Rhode Island Communities.” 1928. 
Brown. 

Lute M. Troutt, A.B. Indiana, 1927. “The Diabetic as a Social Problem.” 
1928. Indiana. 

Marguerite Tully, Ed.B., Ph.B. Brown, 1924, 1926. “A Study of the Relation 
between Ethnic Origin, Mental Tests, and Achievement Records of Chil- 
dren in the Public Schools of Providence.” 1928. Brown. 

Otto D. Unruh, A.B. Kansas, 1927. “Character Education in Secondary 
Schools.” 1928. Kansas. 

Joseph Waffa, B.S. Michigan State College, 1927. “A Sociological Study of 
the Syrian Community of Lansing” (Michigan). 1928. Michigan State 
College. 

Helen Walker, A.B. Southern California, 1921. “Conflicts of Culture in the 
First Generation Mexican in a Given American Community.” 1928. 
Southern California. s 

Thomas A. Wallace, B.A. John Fletcher College, 1923; B.D. Drew Theological 
Seminary, 1925. “The Municipal Playground, a Factor in Juvenile De- 
linquency.” 1929. New York University. 

Maud Muller Watts, A.B. Southwestern Texas State Teachers College, 1925. 
“Family Disorganization as Revealed in Modern Fiction.” 1929. Texas. 

Robert L. Whitley, A.B. East Texas State Teachers College, 1925. “Social 
Implications of Reactionary Movement in Recent American Literature.” 
1928. Texas. 

James Hundley Wiley, A.B. Richmond; Th.M. Louisville Baptist. “A Study 
of Chinese Prostitution.” 1929. Chicago. 

Forrest Wilkinson, Ph.B. Chicago, 1922. “Social Distance Reactions toward 
Occupations.” 1928. Southern California. 

H. C. C. Willey, B.S. Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1919. “The 4-H 
Clubs as a Factor in Rural Socialization.” 1928. Michigan State College. 

Albert Emil Wolf, A.B. Nebraska, 1907. “How Young Men 18 to 21 out of 
School and Unmarried Spend Their Time.” 1928. Nebraska. 

Mrs. G. E. Woodward, A.B. Baylor, 1922. “Personality Studies of Junior Col- 
lege Students.” 1928. Texas. 

Ruth Lillian Woolf, A.B. Brown, 1926. “Introduction to the Study of the 
Hebrew Family.” 1928. Brown. 

Charles H. Young, B.A. McGill, 1927. “The Expansion of the French Popula- 
tion in Canada.” 1928. McGill. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke University), 1917. “Problems of the Small 
Town in North Carolina.” 1929. North Carolina. 

Morris Zatz, B.S. New York University, 1910. “Origin of Fashions.” 1928. 
New York University. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


. American Sociological Society—The twenty-third annual meeting of 
the Society will take place in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928, in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the other social science organizations. The cen- 
tral subject of the meeting, “The Rural Community,” will be discussed in 
papers presented in the following divisions: “Human Ecology and Popu- 
lation,” in charge of Luther L. Bernard, University of North Carolina; 
“Social Statistics,” in charge of G. R. Davies, University of North Dako- 
ta; “Social Psychology,” in charge of Emory S. Bogardus, University of 
Southern California; and “Social Research, ” in charge of Hornell Hart, 
of Bryn Mawr College. 

The program of the different sections of the Society is being arranged 
by committees, of which the following persons are chairmen: for Rural 
Sociology, Eben Mumford, Michigan State College; for The Community, 
Jesse F. Steiner; Tulane University; The Family, Ernest R. Groves, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; The Sociology of Religion, F. Ernest Johnson, 
Federal Council of Churches; Educational Sociology, Daniel Kulp II, 
Columbia University; the Teaching of Sociology, E. H. Sutherland; and 
Sociology and Social Work, M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish So- 
cial Work. 


Membership of the Society—The names and addresses of members 
received into.the Society since the list published in the July issue of the. 
Journal are as follows: 

Bellman, Earl S., 172534 3d St., N.E., Washington, D.C. 
Callen, E. Glenn, University Place Branch, Lincoln, Neb. 
Campbell, Harry E., Gates Hall 70, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Demarest, Mrs. Benjamin G., 24 Fifth Ave., New York 
Eastwood, A. Vera, 995 Hyslop Place, Hammond, Ind. 
Eskin, Clara, 53 13th St., Hoboken, N.J. 

Farwell, Mrs. Arthur L., 1302 Ritchie Court, Chicago 
Gist, Noel P., Lawrence, Kan, 

Hauser, Philip M., 1404 E. ssth St., Chicago 

Hepner, Frances K., 2225 Pine St., San Diego, Calif. 
Hepner, Walter R., 2225 Pine St., San Diego, Calif. 
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Hoérman, Bernard L., 1036 Green St., Honolulu, T.H. 

Hupfer, Albert J., 6329 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 

Jenkins, Ira I., Department of Sociology, Lingnan University, Canton, China 

Kaufman, Edmund G., 5829 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Kautz, Katharine Iden, 4059 N. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Kepecs, Jacob, 743 Brompton Ave., Chicago 

Kesler, Howard A., Box 61, Waveland, Ind. 

Lazareff, Luba Z., 1304 North Shore Ave., Chicago 

Levin, Yale, 3308 Ogden Ave., Chicago 

Lindstrom, David E., 318 Agricultural Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
.son, Wis. 

McClenahan, Mabel, 304 North Broadway, Joliet, IL. 

Olson, Gustaf H., 7438 Vincennes Ave., Chicago 

Potter, John Austin, 228 East North Ave., Ada, Ohio 

Price, Mildred, Green Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Reckless, Walter Cade, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Roloff, Bernard C., 137 N. Mason Ave., Chicago 

Ryder, Walter S., 5800 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Schaar, Sarah B., 1800 Selden St., Chicago 

Schiavo, Giovanni, Department of Sociology, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square East, New York 

Simpson, Florence Alice, 530 Oglethorpe Ave., Athens, Ga. 

Taylor, True, Stockton Cottage, Canton, Mo. 

Thornton, Richard H., 1 Park Ave., New York 

Tichy, Mrs, Elsie M., 5425 S. Rockwell St., Chicago 

Unstad, Lyder L., 607 26th Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Wannamaker, Claudia, 907 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 

Watts, Fred G., University Station, Shawnee, Okla. 

Williams, E. C., Carnegie Library, Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Williams, Minnie M., Box 107, Burns, Kan. 


Social Science Research Council.—The annual summer Conference 
of the Social Science Research Council was held at Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire, from August 18 to September 1. In order to concentrate the work 
of the Conference, the plan was tried this year of having most of the ad- 
visory committees meet before August. The only committees scheduled 
to meet during the Hanover Conference are those on Corporate Relations, 
Population, Interracial Relations, and Scientific Method in the Social 
Sciences. Further concentration is evidenced by the plan of having the 
evening discussions center around the research problems and opportuni- 
ties with which the Council and its various committees are primarily con- 
cerned. 
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Dr. John V. Van Sickle, assistant professor in the 
economics of the University of Michigan, has joined the st 
Science Research Council as fellowship secretary in chart 
. cil’s research fellowships in the social sciences. 


Social Science Abstracts-—A complete staff of specie 
work early in the fall on Social Science Abstracts. The jou 
monthly and it is expected that 20,000 abstracts a year ` 
The first number will be issued after the first of next year. 
ered will be: cultural anthropology, economics, history, 
phy, political science, sociology, and statistics. Relevant 
other fields such as law will be included. i 

The editorial offices of Social Science Abstracts have b 
in Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. The locatic 
sible through the generosity of Columbia University. 

At its April meeting the Social Science Research Cot 
the following committee charged with full administrativ 
responsibility for establishing Social Science Abstracts: I 
man, American Geographical Society, chairman; Dr. Dz 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Dr. Ellsworth F: 
of Chicago; Dr. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Columbia Universit: 
A. Ogg, University of Wisconsin; Dr. Frank A. Ross, Col 
sity; and Dr. Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natura 

Dr. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota, was 
tor-in-chief for the first year. A staff of associate and a: 
and specialists are now at work gathering materials and 
practice abstracting, the preliminary draft of a system of c! 
the social sciences. This scheme of classification is the re 
work on the part of twenty-one specialists in the social scit 
studied the problem for the past three months. 

Meetings of a group of international specialists on abs 
social sciences will be held in Paris in June and in Genev 
Chapin has gone to Europe officially. to represent Social Sc: 
at these conferences and to make European connections foi 
Abstracts. . 

Another statement will appear before the first number 
is issued. This notice will contain more specific informati 
rate of subscription, the classification system, etc. For fu 
mation address, F. Stuart Chapin, Editor-in-Chief, Faye 
Columbia University, New York City. 
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Institute for Social Research.—The seventh annual meeting of the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research was held under the auspices of the Society 
for Social Research, at the University of Chicago, July 25-28, 1928. The 
general topic for the meeting was “Social Distance.” Papers were pre- 
sented on the following subjects: “The Measurement of Social Dis- 
tance,” by L. L. Thurstone; “Taboo,” by Edward Sapir; “Race Preju- 
dice,” by Ellsworth Faris; and “Social Distance,” by Herbert Blumer. 
Reports of research projects were presented as follows: “Division of La- 
bor,” W. W. Watson; “The Sociology of the Automobile,” J. H. Mueller; 
“The Possibility of Devising a Continuum on the Attitudes of Northern- 
ers and Southerners toward the Negro,” Elmer Hinkley; “The Study of 
Race Prejudice,” W. O. Brown; “Newspaper Circulation in the Chicago 
Region,” Charles S. Newcomb; “A Study of Young Business Women 
Who are Members of the Y.W.C.A.,” Ruth S. Cavan; “Organized Crime,” 
John Landesco; “A Study of the Closed Dance Hall,” P. G. Cressey; 
“The Puget Sound Region,” R. D. McKenzie. Four round tables were 
organized: The Ecology of Urban and Rural Communities, led by Jesse 
F. Steiner; Social Movements and the Political Process, Robert E. Park; 
The Family, E. Franklin Frazier; Methodology, Floyd N. House. 


Sociology in Yenching University.—tIn spite of the unsettled political 
conditions and of the general feeling of unrest in and around Peking dur- 
ing the present academic year, the work of the university has been going 
on undisturbed. For the first time in its history the department of so- 
ciology and social work adopted partially the honor system and the tu- 
torial system. 

The department also adopted for the first time in its history a demo- 
cratic system of control whereby the students were represented in “de- 
partment meetings.” The Yenta Sociology Club, whose membership in- 
cludes both teachers and students in sociology, was asked to send three 
student representatives to sit with the faculty in the department meet- 
ings. 

The department may be said to have three types of business meet- 
ings: (x1) student meetings, exclusively for students; (2) faculty meet- 
ings, exclusively for faculty members; and (3) department meetings, 
composed of faculty members and student representatives. 

Professor J. S. Burgess returns in September, but will go back to the 
United States in the spring of 1929. Two new members have been added 
to the staff: Miss V. K. Nyi joined the department at the beginning of 
the first semester, and Professor Jane I. Newell, at the beginning of the 
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second semester. Special lecturers include Professor Geoffrey Chen, of 
the National Government University, for the first semester, and Mr. 
Franklin Lee, of the China Foundation, for the second semester. Miss 
Jane Shaw Ward, of the National Committee of the Y.W.C.A., taught 
two courses, Institutional Visitation and Community. The Yenta Sociolo- 
gy Club deserves special mention. The Club, under the leadership of Mr. 
Yang Ching-hsun and Mr. Chao Cheng-hsin, had a very successful year. 
The program of the Club included regular discussion meetings, lectures 
by outside speakers, social service, and social gatherings. The Club had 
sixty-three members this year, 38 men (including five men teachers) and 
25 women (including two women teachers). 

' Dr. Leonard S. Hsu concludes his annual report as chairman of the 
department with this statement: In order to build up a strong Chinese 
sociology, two things must be done: (1) researches into Chinese social 
thought, and (2) researches of modern social conditions in China. The 
vast wealth of archaeological and anthropological materials in China, 
when unearthed, will also be extremely valuable to the future of sociologi- 
cal science. The department is prepared to do as much work to help build 
this Chinese science of sociology as our human and financial resources 
permit. ; 


Lignan University (formerly Canton Christian College), Canton, 
China.—Ira I. Jenkins, a graduate student of Ohio State University, and 
recently of the University of Chicago, has been appointed instructor in 
the department of sociology for a term of three years. 


Shanghai College —Mr. J. H. Wiley, who took his Master’s degree at 
the University of Chicago in June, has returned from his leave of ab- 
sence. 


The Commonwealth Fund—The expenditure of $1,100,000 last 
year by the Commonwealth Fund in efforts to improve the physical and 
mental health of American children is described in the ninth annual re- 
port of the general director, Barry C. Smith. Other gifts for hospitals, 
educational, and welfare work brought the total appropriations for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1927, to $1,953,557. The capital endow- 
ment of the Commonwealth Fund, which was established in 1918 as a 
general philanthropic foundation with an initial gift of $10,000,000 from 
the late Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, was increased by additional dona- 
tions during her lifetime and now amounts to over $38,000,000. The 
income last year was $2,129,748. 

Approximately $417,000 was expended to carry on the Fund’s pro- 
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gram for the promotion of child health. A five-year demonstration of 
health work in Fargo, North Dakota, was completed and the city has 
made provision for the continuance of every essential activity at its own 
expense, Similar demonstrations are being continued in Rutherford Coun- 
ty, Tennessee; Athens (Clarke County), Georgia; and Marion County, 
Oregon. 

The Fund’s program for the development of child-guidance clinics, 
visiting-teacher work in the public schools, and allied projects in the 
field of mental hygiene required last year appropriations totaling $697,- 
ooo. A five-year period of demonstrations and consultant service under 
this program, ending in June, 1927, has resulted in the establishment of 
community clinics for the study and treatment of children’s behavior 
problems in Cleveland, Philadelphia, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Dallas, Baltimore, Richmond, Milwaukee, Los Angeles, and Pasadena, 
California. Following a series of three-year demonstrations, together with 
advisory and consultant service, visiting-teacher work has been organized 
in the public school systems of fifty-eight communities located in thirty- 
two different states. 

An outstanding feature of the Fund’s mental hygiene program was 
the establishment this year of an Institute for Child Guidance in New 
York City under the direction of Dr. Lawson G. Lowrey. This Institute 
is fully equipped both for research and for practical work with children 
who exhibit conduct disorders and personality difficulties. It also pro- 
vides a center for the special training of psychiatrists, psychologists, and 
psychiatric social workers. Fellowships established by the Common- 
wealth Fund for students at the Institute are administered by the Na- 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene, the New York School of Social 
Work, and the Smith College School for Social Work. 


Research on the Cost of Medical Care.—Plans of the Committee on 
the Cost of Medical Care for a five-year program of research which it 
hopes will help to solve the problem were outlined. It is stated that noth- 
ing similar was ever undertaken anywhere in the world. The Committee, 
which is a newly formed organization with headquarters here, includes 
some of the most eminent physicians, sanitarians, and economists, as well 
as prominent laymen. Financial support has been supplied by the Car- 
negie Corporation, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation and the Twentieth Century Fund. Participating organizations 
include the American Medical Association, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, the United States Public Health Service. 
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The Committee’s actual program will consist of the three following 
groups of studies: (1) Preliminary surveys of data showing the incidence 
of disease and disability requiring medical services and of general exist- 
ing facilities for dealing with them. (2) Studies on the cost to the family 
of medical services and the return accruing to the physician and other 
agents furnishing such services. (3) Analysis of specially organized fa- 
cilities for medical care now serving particular groups of the population. 
The above studies, it is estimated, will cost over $300,000 during the 
five-year period. Associated with Dr. Ray L. Wilbur, chairman of the 
Committee, are Dr. C. E. A. Winslow, Yale University School of Medi- 
cine, vice-chairman; A. Austin, Seaboard National Bank, New York, 
treasurer; Harry H. Moore, director of study. The executive commit- 
tee also includes Dr. Walter P, Bowers, Clinton, Massachusetts; Michael 
H. Davis, New York; Helen F. Draper, New York; Dr. Haven Emerson, 
New York; Walton H. Hamilton, Washington; Dr. J. Shelton Horsley, 
Richmond, Virginia; and Dr. Walter R. Steiner, Hartford, Connecticut. 


An International Study of Infantile Paralysis -—Infantile paralysis, 
will be the object of a concerted three-year attack launched by an inter- 
national group of scientists seeking for its prevention under a grant from 
the Jeremiah Milbank Memorial Fund of New York of $250,000 for the 
work. Participating in the researches are the University of Chicago, Co- 
lumbia, Harvard; and New York universities in this country, and the 
University of Brussels and The Lister Institute of London. 


University of Alabama.—Mr. E. W. Gregory, Jr., M.A., University 
of Virginia, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


Bradley Institute (Peoria, Illinois )—Professor C. W. Schroeder, of 
the department of sociology, has been granted a year ’s leave of absence. 
Mr. E. A. Ahrens will give his courses. 


Bucknell University—Professor Clarence R. Johnson is returning 
this fall after a two years’ leave of absence. Dr. Meyer Nimkoff, who re- 
ceived his Doctor’s degree from the University of Southern California, 
has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Chicago.—Dr. Helen R. Wright, of the Robert Brook- 
ings Graduate School, has been appointed associate professor of social 
economy in the Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 

Dr. Robert Redfield has been made assistant professor of anthropol- 
ogy. Mr. E. J. Webster has been appointed instructor in sociology for 
the next year. 
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Mr. Walter Whitson gave a series of four lectures on special problems 
in case work procedure in the Graduate School of Social Service Admin- 
istration. 


Chicago Theological Seminary.—Samuel C. Kincheloe, research as- 
sociate and lecturer in the sociology of religion in the department of so- 
cial ethics, and associate director of research and survey for the Chicago 
Congregational City Missionary and Extension Society, will give courses 
relating to the church in the urban community and in methods of social 
investigation. 


University of Cincinnati.—Professor Earle E. Eubank, who has been 
on leave of absence during the past year, has returned to the University. 
Mr. W. O. Brown also has returned from a year’s leave of absence, 


Columbia University.—After thirty-four years of service as professor 
and head of the department of sociology, Franklin H. Giddings has re- 
tired from active work. It is understood that the trustees of the univer- 
sity, as an indication of appreciation, voted him an increase in salary as 
emeritus professor. 

Professor Giddings was born in 1855. His first academic position 
was in Bryn Mawr College, 1888-94. He was, however, lecturer in so- 
ciology in Columbia University for three years before he was called to a 
professorship in scciology in 1894. Since 1906 he has occupied the chair 
of sociology and the history of civilization. He was the third president of 
the American Sociological Society, holding this office in rg10 and 1911. 
He is a member of the Institut Internacionale de Sociologie, a fellow of 
the American Statistical Association, and a member of the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters. His many contributions, both articles and 
books, to sociological literature, are well known. Under his leadership 
Columbia University became one of the leading sociological centers of 
the world, and he guided the intellectual development of scores of young 
men and women who now hold important positions in sociological teach- 
ing and research over the United States. 


Creighton University.—Professor John A. Lapp, head of the depart- 
ment of social sciences at Marquette University, was the commencement 
speaker. 


Earlham College—Mr. Edgar T. Thompson will give courses in so- 
ciology and economics. 
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Fisk University—The department of social science has been organ- 
ized, co-ordinating the work in sociology, economics, ethnology, history, 
and psychology. The purpose of this new department is to correlate in 
these different subjects, to co-ordinate the research program in the field 
of the social sciences in a larger plan, to initiate and develop graduate in- 
struction, and to establish gradually a research center. Mr. Charles S. . 
Johnson, director of research and investigator of the National Urban 
League and editor of Opportunity, has been appointed director of the de-’ 
partment. 

In addition to the present members of the staff, the following new 
appointments have been made: Dr. Paul Raden, research professor in 
anthropology; Paul Edwards, formerly of the University of Virginia, re- 
search professor in economics; Professor Snell, of Peabody College, re- 
search professor in psychology; and Professor Sibley, who is working on 
the Tennessee Health Study, a joint project now being carried on by Fisk 
University and the state board of health. Other new members of the de- 
partment are Horace M. Bond, formerly director of extension work of the 
Alabama State Normal at Montgomery, and Ophelia Settle, who will be 
a member of the research staff. 


University of Ilinois-—Mr. E. W. Voelker has been appointed an 
assistant in the department of sociology. 


University of Kentucky.—Dr. Harry Best, head of the department 
of sociology, is absent on leave during the year 1928-29. Dr. Elinor 
Nims, who has secured leave of absence for the purpose from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Graduate School of Social Service Administration, will 
give certain courses in sociology during the year. Mr. William F. Beehler, 
of the Family Welfare Society of Lexington, and a graduate of the New 
York School of Social Work, will conduct two social service courses. 


Mount Morris College-—My. Forrest L. Weller will give courses in 
sociology and history through the coming year. 


Oregon Agricultural College——Dr. Elon H. Moore, of the University 
of Illinois, has accepted an appointment as professor of sociology. 


University of Missourit—Professor Charles A. Ellwood, who has re- 
sumed his work in the University of Missouri as chairman of the depart- 
ment of sociology after a sabbatical year’s leave of absence, has been - 
asked to deliver the Cole Lectures before the School of Religion of Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, next March. The Cole lecture- 
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ship aims to bring together the results of scholarship in the field of reli- 
gion and the social sciences. It has been filled by Dr. Charles W. Gilkey 
and Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, among others. Professor Ellwood will 
take as the subject of his lectures “The Destiny of Man in the Light of 
Modern Science.” 

Professor T. Earl Sullenger, professor of sociology in the University 
of Omaha, has been appointed graduate assistant in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri for the coming year. 

Professor A. F. Kuhlman has been granted a year’s leave of absence 
for study. Dr. H. O. DeGraff has been raised to the rank of assistant 
professor. Acting Professor Arthur S. Emig has also been granted a year’s 
leave of absence for study. 


New York University—Dr. Clarence G. Dittmer has been promoted 
from associate professor to professor of sociology, and made chairman of 
the department of sociology in Washington Square College. Mr, Harvey 
W. Zorbaugh has returned to his work in educational sociolgy after a 
year’s leave of absence. 


University of North Carolina.—New courses to be given at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina during the next year will include those by Pro- 
fessor L. L. Bernard, who has joined the University of North Carolina 
staff; by Dr. T. J. Woofter, Jr., who has completed the cultural study of 
St. Helena Island, South Carolina. 

Professor Ernest R. Groves will give two sections of his special 
course on “Marriage and Family Relationships,” limited to seniors. Pro- 
fessor Groves has just published An Introduction to Sociology and Mar- 
riage Crisis, brought out by Longmans, Green & Company, and with Pro- 
fessor W. F. Ogburn, Marriage and Family Relationships, brought out by 
Henry Holt & Company. 

H. G. Duncan is publishing with Longmans, Green & Company a vol- 
ume on Race and Population. 

Howard W. Odum is on Kenan leave of absence for the year and will 
continue his research into regional and folk background studies of the 
South. 


Reed College——Mr. Harry B. Sell, assistant professor of sociology, 
has returned after a year’s leave of absence. 


University of Southern California-——Dr. George B. Mangold, former- 
ly director of the Missouri School of Social Economy in St. Louis, has 
been appointed professor of sociology. 
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Southern Methodist University—During 1927-28, Professor H. F. 
Pritchard was in Columbia University and returns in the fall. Miss Free- 
man was in charge of his work while he was on leave of absence. 


Tulane University —Dr. Louis Wirth, of the University of Chicago, 
has accepted an appointment as assistant professor of sociology. 


University of Washington—Professor R. D. McKenzie was chair- 
man of the round table on “Pacific Relations” held at the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics during the last two weeks of August. 

At a meeting of the faculty and the graduate students of sociology, 
Dr. James Q. Dealey, who recently retired as the head of the department 
of sociology and political science of Brown University, spoke on his rec- 
ollections of Lester F. Ward, and Dr. William C. Smith talked on Ha- 
waii, where he has been engaged in research on race relations. 

Dr. Maurice T. Price has been promoted from assistant to associate 
professor in the department of sociology. 


University of Wisconsin.—Professor John Lewis Gillin returned in 
June from a year spent chiefly in the Orient, during which he made a spe- 
cial study of prisons and penal colonies. A report on penal colonies in the 
Orient is now being prepared by Professor Gillin, which will be published 
some time during the coming year. Professor Gillin has been teaching in 
the 9 weeks’ graduate school summer session at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Professor Edward A. Ross, of the University of Wisconsin, has been 
teaching in the summer school of the University of Mexico, Mexico City. 
He has leave of absence for next year and expects to teach on the Float- 
ing University for the coming year. 


Y.M.C.A. College (Chicago)—Courses in sociology will be given 
this year by Clifford R. Shaw, Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., and Charles S. 
Newcomb. 

Personal Notes 

Harriet M. Bartlett, whose article, “The Social Survey and the Char- 
ity Organization Movement,” appears in this issue of the Journal, has 
been appointed the successor of Elsie Wulkop as supervisor of social serv- 
ice in wards, Massachusetts General Hospital. 

Mr. Paul T. Diefenderfer is engaged in anthropological research in 
the Samoan Islands under the auspices of the Bishop Museum, Honolulu. 

Walter R. Hepner, superintendent of schools at Fresno, California, 
has been elected superintendent of schools at San Diego. 


A 
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Edith Shatto King is now information secretary of the Welfare Coun- 
cil of New York City. 

Blanche Renard, associate director of the St. Louis Community 
Fund, has resigned to become budget and social service secretary of the 
Jewish Federation of St. Louis, January 1. 

Bernard C. Roloff, formerly superintendent of the Illinois Social Hy- 
giene League, is now in charge of the department of publicity and publi- 
cations of the Chicago City Health Department. 

Dr. John Slawson, author of Te Delinquent Boy, has resigned as di- 
rector of research and community organization of the Cleveland Jewish 
Welfare Federation to become managing director of the Detroit United 
Jewish Charities. 

H. A. Waldkoenig, formerly instructor in sociology at the University 
of Washington and executive secretary of the Battle Creek Welfare Fund, 
is now with Ward, Wells, Gresham, & Gates. 

Walter Whitson, general secretary of the Kansas City Provident As- 
sociation, has become secretary of the Social Service Bureau at Houston, 
Texas. 
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Standing Room Only, By Epwarp AtsworTH Ross. New York: | 
Century Co., 1927. Pp. xiv-+368. $3.00. l 

Heredity and Human Affairs. By Epwarp M. East. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927. Pp. vii+325. 

Immigration Restriction: A Study of the Opposition to and Reg- 
ulation of Immigration into the United States. By Roy L. 
Garis. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+376. $4.00. 

Immigration Crossroads. By CONSTANTINE Panunzio, PH.D. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. vii-+307. $2.50. 

Immigrant Backgrounds. By HENRY Pratt Farrcuixp (editor). 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1927. Pp. x-+-269. $2.75. 

Immigration and Race Attitudes. By Emory S. Bocarpus; with 
Foreword by Jerome Davis. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1928. Pp. viii+268. $1.80. 

A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own People (as expressed 
in letters from Australia to his friend in China). By Hwuy- 
Une (Mandarin of the Fourth Button). Translated by J. 
MaxepEacet, Methodist Mission, Lao-Kua-Chen, Canton. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., 1927. Pp. x-+-372. $3.00. i 

By an act of May 19, 1921, which introduced the quota system, the 

_ United States finally and formally put its seal upon an immigration pol- 
icy which had been maturing since 1882. 

The purposes which found expression in the new legislation were va- 
rious and not wholly consistent with one another. America had long 
ceased to be in any sense a territory of European colonization. The land 
was occupied. The wide spaces had disappeared. The world was already 
a little crowded. 

, Since the publication of the United States Immigration Report in 
191x, and perhaps before, there had been an increasing opposition to the 
“new immigration,” on the ground that it was composed of people of dif- 
ferent stocks and of a divergent culture. Furthermore, statistics indi- 
cated that the Nordics were practicing birth control and that the new 
immigration was increasing at the expense of the old. Then, too, it was 
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apparent that the traditional forms of American life were declining. The 
American cultural complex was disintegrating. The “melting-pot” had 
ceased to function. In the cities, in which the new immigrants were in- 
creasingly influential, there was crime and disorder. The older immigra- 
tion had poured itself out into the open country and taken up the farms. 
-It was now, whatever it had been earlier, conservative. The new im- 
migration had gone into the cities. It was radical. The cities were 
increasing in population at the expense of the country, and the urban 
population, made up largely of more recent immigrants, was becoming 
increasingly dominant in American life. 

Something new and more drastic in the way of immigration restric- 
tion was impending. Meanwhile there had grown up in this country a 
school of thought which had sought to emphasize the fact of race as the 
determining factor in progress and civilization. Under the influence of 
the eugenists the laws of 1921 and 1924 introduced into our immigration 
policy the principle of racial discrimination. The effect of these laws was 
to give a sort of sanction to the notion which has been persistently main- 
tained in the case of the Negro, that certain of the racial and national 
groups in the United States were not only culturally but biologically, in- 
ferior to certain others. That meant, as the ordinary man sensed the 
thing, that some peoples were not entitled to just the same consideration 
in the affairs of life as their superiors. To permit them all the same status 
would destroy our democracy. Of course, one might add, speaking in a 
somewhat different sense, to shut them out would certainly destroy it. 
No doubt the existing limitation upon immigration could be justified on 
quite different grounds, economic, political, and social. But this would 
not quite suit the temper of the American public. Ever since the Declara- 
tion of Independence announced that all men were born free and equal 
and America became the asylum of the oppressed peoples of Europe we 
have been disposed to justify our political actions on broad, general, com- 
prehensible grounds quite independent of temporary, immediate, and 
practical considerations. 

We have long since discarded the policy that made America an asy- 
lum for the oppressed. The Declaration of Independence sounds a little 
hollow and rhetorical to the present descendants of the people who penned 
it. But we still seek to justify our changing policies on broad principles 
rather than by specific and practical consideration. It is probably one of 
the necessities imposed upon us by our democratic system and by the 
nature of public opinion in a country of 120,000,000 people. 
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The injection of the racial issue and the principles of the eugenists’ 
program into the immigration problem has greatly extended the field of 
discussion. It has made what might have been a purely administrative | 
measure an issue of fundamental human rights, a constitutional question. 

From their various points of view, the seven volumes here considered 
are all concerned with this general theme. All of them have been written 
to support a program of some sort. “Something ought to be done about 
this,” is the note that vibrates through them all. 

Ross and East are concerned here, as they have been elsewhere, 
about dangers of overpopulation. Professor East is notoriously a loud 
speaker on this theme. Much that he says here is reiteration of views 
which he had expressed earlier in his volume Mankind at the Crossroads. 
Heredity and Human Affairs is a large topic, but the author seems to 
have covered it in some three hundred pages. In doing so,‘ however, he 
has added little except his personal emphasis to the existing fund of 
knowledge in this field. In fact, covering so wide a range, touching so 
many questions in regard to which there is as yet no general agreement, 
the resulting impression is one of confusion rather than the conviction at 
which it aims. 

It is quite a different sort of book—at least in style and content— 
which Professor Ross has written. In the first place, Ross can write. He 
has the journalistic sense for incisive headlines, as the title-of his latest 
volume, Standing Room Only, indicates. He has, besides, the journalistic 
_ sense for news in the larger affairs of life. If there is anything on the 
_ horizon, Ross always sees it first and makes a book about it. The big 
news in world-affairs today is undoubtedly the population problem. In 
this his latest venture the author has brought together in compact and 
readable form almost all the authenticated facts and most of the different 
points of view which seem to throw light upon the population problem. 

Population pressures, the world’s food supply, the effects of modern 
methods of hygiene on population growth, the differential fecundity of 
‘races and classes, race suicide, so-called, and the consequences of these 
changes and movements upon the relations of peoples of the world— 
these are matters discussed, and on all these topics Professor Ross has 
gathered together, from the widest possible sources, the authenticated 
facts, Furthermore, he has stated and illustrated this body of bald statis- 
tical material with a wealth of historical reference and allusion, the fruit 
of wide reading and personal observation in every part of the civilized 
world. ; 
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Roy L. Garis is associate professor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
` versity. His Immigration Restriction, if less brilliantly written, is at 
least quite as useful. It is a detailed account of the experiments of the 
United States in the regulation and limitation of immigration from the 
first attempts to limit immigration in colonial times down to and including 
the Immigration Act of 1924. 

There has been opposition in the United States to immigration from 
the first. It is curious how each new wave of immigration has provoked 
opposition which voiced itself in much the same complaints and in much 
the same argument. The consequence has been a consistent increasing of 
the restrictions, a steady and progressive erection of the barriers. It is 
the purpose of this volume to enable the American public to discuss this 
issue on the basis of the whole experience of the country with the 
problem. i 

The author of Immigration Restriction is, on the whole, disposed to 
support the thesis of Dr. Harry H. Laughlin, of the Eugenics Record 
Office, that “the biological laboratory is a far more valuable basis for the 
study of immigration than are the improvisations of the sentimentalists.” 

One thing that lends especial interest to Immigration Crossroads is 
the fact that it is written by a representative of that “Central and Medi- 
terranean Europe” from which, according to the researches of Dr. Laugh- 
lin, the larger proportion of our “socially inadequate” immigrants— 
whether in parenthesis the inadequacies be innate or not—come. Con- 
stantine Panunzio, until recently professor of economics at Whittier Col- 
lege, is himself an immigrant, and though he has not studied immigration 
in the biological laboratories, he has had a chance to know it at first 
hand. He is, in fact, the author of one of the most illuminating of the 
many immigrant autobiographies published in recent years, The Soul of 
an Immigrant, The present volume is a review of the immigration policy 
of the United States from the point of view of the man whom it most di- 
rectly affects, the immigrant; and particularly the immigrant who begins 
life in the new country handicapped by the natural prejudice against the 
alien which the findings of the eugenist’s office have served to rationalize 
and justify. 

The point of Panunzio’s book—to put it succinctly—is that in view 
of the mixed character of our population and our international relations 
in the long run our immigration policy must be formed, not upon the 
basis of biology, as the eugenists have assumed it should, but upon the 
basis of international policy and ethics. In the words of Lord Acton, 
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which Panunzio quotes, “no prescription is valid against the conscience 
of mankind.” . 

In the volumes. here considered there has been frequent reference to 
the “melting-pot” and the difficulty of assimilating into one cultural pat- 
tern peoples of divergent cultures. In the volume Immigrant Backgrounds, 
Henry Pratt Fairchild has collected in a series fifteen essays, accounts of 
the cultural life of some thirty-two or more distinct peoples. Manifestly 
it is hardly possible, in 250 pages, to so much as sketch the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of so large a number of people. Besides, the thing has 
already been more extensively and more adequately done in a series of 
volumes under the general title Our European Neighbors, edited by Wil- 
liam Herbert Dawson, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Nevertheless 
the sketches in this volume are well and competently done. The list of 
contributors includes: S. K. Ratcliffe, “The British”; William Wood, 
author of In the Heart of Old Canada, “The French Canadians”; Pro- 
fessor Kuno Franke, of Harvard University, “The Germans”; Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, “The Greeks”; Charles A. Bennett, professor of philoso- 
phy at Yale, “The Irish”; Bruno Raselli, of Vassar, “The Italians”; S. 
Durgol, editor of the Yiddish daily, Tke Day, “The Jews”; Herbert 
Adolphus Miller, “The Jugo-Slavs and the Czechoslovaks”; J. Merle Da- 
vis, of the Institute of Pacific Relations, “The Orientals”; Florian Zna- 
niecki, joint author with W. I. Thomas of The Polish Peasant, “The 
Poles”; Arthur Ruhl, “The Russian and Baltic Peoples”; and Henry 
Goddard Leach, editor of The Forum and president of the American 
Scandinavian Foundation, “The Scandinavians.” 

Of all these studies, the most unique and interesting, at least from 
the point of view of method, is Emory S. Bogardus’ little volume, Jmmi- 
gration and Race Attitudes. The author has attempted, by means of per- 
sonal documents and life-histories, to explore the actual process of assim- 
ilation and the resulting conflicts and fusions of culture as it is reflected 
in the minds of natives and immigrant peoples. He has at the same time 
worked out, on the basis of these materials, a method of describing sta- . 
tistically the actual, in contrast with the legal, status of the different ra- 
cial and cultural groups as that status is reflected in the minds of different. 
classes and local groups, in different sections of the United States. 

The assumption of this study is that the status of any group or class 
is determined by the ratings which representative members of other 
groups in the community give them. The procedure is capable of ap- 
parently unlimited variation, and the results obtained are at any rate in- 
teresting, even if not always convincing. One of the statistical tables in 
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this volume records the ratings of 1,725 Americans to forty different so- 
called racial groups represented in the American population. The racial 
descent of these 1,725 native-born Americans whose ratings are recorded 
include: 


English. . . . .  . 772 Chinese . . . .) 4 
German <. . . , 328 Mexican . . . . .) B 
Irish . . . . . ~~ . 264 Danish oo a e a © 3 
Scotch. . . . .  . 205 Armenian 9 
Negro . ; . f $ . 202 Russian 9 
Jew . . . . .  . 478 Polish . 7 
French. . a.. 06 Czechoslovakian . 6 
Italian. . a... 05 Greek. ó 
Dutch.  . .  . . 8r Magyar 6 
Swedish ‘ ae cs . 70 Filipino 4 
Canadian . . . «~~. 64 Portuguese . 3 
Norwegian. . . .  . 5I French-Canadian 3 
Welsh.  . 2.2.. 39 Hindu. . . 3 
Spanish . . . . . 38 Indian (American) 3 
Japanese. i P . ~= 8 Serbian I 


As every individual American tends to give the “racial” group from 
which he is descended the highest rating, the results are often a little sur- 
prising. For example, of these 1,725 native-born Americans, 93.7 per cent 
were not opposed to intermarriage with other Americans of English 
parentage, while 90 were favorable to marriage with Americans (native 
white); 86.9 were similarly disposed to Canadians, and 78.1 to Scotch. 
On the other hand, only 1.1 per cent were disposed to intermarry with 
either Chinese, mulattoes, Koreans, or Hindus. In respect to other less 
intimate associations, the different groups exhibited a wide percentage of 
variation. 

The value of statistics in the field of social attitudes is a question 
in regard to which there is as yet no settled opinion. What one may say 
with regard to Professor Bogardus’ statistics is that they are probably 
as good as any others, and a good deal more interesting than most. 

“The best part of knowledge,” says Lao-Tse, “is being aware of one’s 
own ignorance.” This maxim, quoted by the editor of Hwuy-Ung’s let- 
ters to his friend Tseng-Ching, suggests at once the message and the 
moral of the volume A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us and of His Own Peo- 
ple. The work is probably fiction, but the quaint picture that it gives of 
Western manners and morals as they are reflected in the mind of a Chi- 
nese scholar is true enough to be stimulating and instructive. 
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It is probably true that the most profound differences between peo- 
ples are in their manners and in their etiquette. Once we are able to pene- 
trate the outward forms in which human nature clothes itself, we are 
bound to discover that at bottom different peoples are very much alike. 

The interest in these letters, which purport to have been written be- 
tween the years 1899 and 1912 by a Chinese exile in Australia to a Chi- 
nese scholar in China, is that they emphasize the attitudes; the points of 
view, from which representatives of two widely different civilizations look 
upon one another. At the outset, as is natural, it is only the external as- 
pects of Western life that the writer of these letters sees and criticizes, 
Later, as he continues his explorations, he discovers behind forms which 
at first seem barbarous or merely quaint something more significant and 
much that he believes would be of use if adopted by the people of the 
“Flowery Land.” 

One thing that adds interest to the book is the fact that it is written 
as if it had been literally translated from the Chinese, and for this reason 
indicates not merely the Chinese manner of speech but the Chinese mode 
of thought. 

Incidentally, it tells in outline the whole story of the revolution 
which overthrew the Manchu Dynasty and the history of the nationalist 
movement that grew up around the personality of Sun- Yat-Sen. 

Rosert E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Contemporary Sociological Theories. By Prrrim Soroxin. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1928. Pp. xxiii+-785. $4.00. 

A more or less adequate knowledge of what has been done and 
thought, as well as of what contemporary students in the same field are 
doing and thinking, is a necessary part of the equipment of the scholar. 
Such knowledge is necessary if he is to avoid the waste of effort involved 
in the discovery of facts already known and recorded and if he is to avoid 
unprofitable methods and lines of research. 

But the volume of social literature is so great that its actual perusal 
is beyond the power of one man. Moreover, a very large amount of it is 
inaccessible, partly because of library deficiencies and partly because of 
language limitations. There is, therefore, a place and a need for adequate 
summiarizations, historical statements, and critical examinations of social 
theory. In undertaking to carry out some such task the present effort is to 
be commended. It brings to the attention of American students a certain 
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body of theoretical and factual material not heretofore generally avail- 
able. 

In carrying out his study, the author classifies “all the important so- 
ciological theories” into nine “schools of thought”; the mechanistic, the 
synthetic, and geographic school of Le Play, the geographical, the bio- 
logical, the bio-social, the bio-psychological, the sociologistic, the psycho- 
logical, and the psycho-sociologistic. These major divisions are then di- 
vided into varieties each of which is “represented by several of the most 
typical works.” The author then undertakes to characterize the funda- 
mental principles of each school and division and to point out its fallacies 
and deficiencies. 

It is important in a work of this nature to know the standpoint from 
which evaluation is made and judgment passed, since the moral convic- 
tions of an author sometimes limit his comprehension or color his inter- 
pretation of diverging types of thought. The author’s conception appears 
to be that the sociology of real consequence is the quantitive and statis- 
tical investigation of the relationships between classes of gross social phe- 
nomena that are to be analyzed, if at all, by other disciplines. His own 
definition, in italics, states that sociology is, first, the study of the rela- 
tionship and correlations between various classes of social phenomena, 
(correlations between economic and religious; family and moral; juridi- 
cal and economic; mobility and political phenomena, and so on); second, 
that between the social and the non-social (geographic, biological, etc.) 

_ phenomena; third, the study of the general characteristics common to all 
classes of social phenomena. Operating from this standpoint the author 
finds much to criticize and little of value in much of the work that, at 
least in some quarters, has been considered somewhat significant, and he 
finds much of value and less to criticize in much of the work that many 
scholars have been prone to regard as pseudo-scientific. 

In view of its proportions, and subject to the above cited bias of the 
author, the task is measurably well done. There are certain, possibly un- 
avoidable, shortcomings. There is a relative absence of limited studies 
essential to an adequate survey of so large a field. It is of course not possi- 
ble for one man to examine in detail and at first hand all, or any consid- 
erable part, of the total body of literature brought within the survey. The 
bibliographical citations are of course very valuable and important. An 
equally careful indication of the secondary sources, while less impressive, 
would be of even more value to the student. The absence of critical inter- 
mediate sources leaves the writer without a check on the opinions formed 
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from a sampling of the source material. It appears in some cases that a 
more comprehensive grasp of the position of other scholars would have 
resulted in a somewhat more adequate statement of the theoretical posi- 
tions occupied, hence in a somewhat more einsa and less whole- 
sale type of criticism. 

The book is very valuable. It is by no means a great book. Its style 
is rough, its organization mechanical, its tone dogmatic, and its bias pro- 
nounced. Nevertheless it attempts a much needed survey. Its harsh criti- 
cism of much current theory is stimulating; it may lead to more consid- 
eration and careful statement of fundamental assumptions. It will make 
somewhat easier the task of preparing a really adequate and objective 
analysis of the trends in social thought. The sociologists should read it; 
graduate students should be required to read it. 

E. B. REUTER 


THE University OF Iowa 


Feudal Germany. By JAMES WESTFALL THompson. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xxiiit+-710. $5.00. 


The “new history” has arrived. If the synthesis which the social sci- 

ences are seeking can be found the sooner for the discovery of a common 

‘or marginal field, Professor Thompson has done much for that synthesis 
by preparing that field. 

The political scientist might read the book in conjunction with Op- 
penheimer, Harold Laski, Duguit, or Miss Follett. He should read chap- 
ters i, ii, Hi, vii, and ix, on the German church and the Carolingian and 
Salian monarchies, the investiture struggle on political theories as the 
rationalization of a given historical conflict situation and on German feu- 
dalism. For a comparative study of German, English, and French feudal- 
ism, chapter ix is the best thing which the reviewer could think of rec- 
ommending to the historian. The book might take the place of Luchaire’s 
old manual—it is not what the latter is, feudalism with the “innerds” left 
out. The divinity student who is beginning to ponder over the timely 
problem, “When is a church not a church?” will find valuable hints in 
chapters i and ili; the economic and political aspects of revival move- 
ments he might study in chapter ii, on the spread of the Cluny reform. 
The sociologist will find the book a casebook for every chapter in Park 
and Burgess’ Introduction for Ogburn’s Social Change, for Sorokin’s So- 
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cial Mobility, The anthropologist will find a detailed account of the con- 
tacts on the frontier between German and Slav and an immense bibliog- 
raphy to boot. 

But if a distinguished legal historian has called attention to the field 
of law as the place where life and logic meet, the social scientists will 
come away the wiser from this book because it is a guide to a field where 
life and logic most assuredly do not meet. Thus they will be the wiser 
about the logic of life itself. To the reviewer this is a special merit of the 
book; it is the new history; in other words, precisely because it is neither 
dogmatic nor speculative as to causation and sequence. Here the sociolo- 
gist must observe that the author does justice to the new history as the 
marginal field precisely because he himself approaches it as the marginal 
man; the participant observer of the dynamic principle in the life of two 
nations, the pioneers and empire-builders of Germany and America in 
their dark ages and their roaring forties. He sees the common element of 
dominance in the middle ages of both nations; the migration and coloni- 
zation, the dark ages of direct appropriation, the law of tooth and fang. 
He presents the problems of conflict and accommodation between the na- 
tional, unitary, and the territorial and sectional principle. Centralizing 
paternalism, hierocratic or autocratic, meets federalism with a vengeance; 
social, corporate, or territorial pluralism. Life itself meets with the logic 
of a different law wherever a social entity would live. 

There is also the chronic crisis of accommodation of advanced and 
backward races, of heterogeneous culture groups. Acculturation, assimi- 
lation, amalgamation, takes place, but there is also degeneration and ar- 
rested development on the one hand; regression on the other. And there 
is, beautiful to behold, “the growth of the soil.” Mr. Thompson glories in 
the infinite pains which the Saxons under their straw hats take with their 
clearings and their liberties. What remains to be told is how the nation 
accommodated itself to the seemingly inevitable and sublimated its Ent- 
sagung. Probably, in proportion as the ministeriales, so well described by 
Mr. Thompson, differentiated into professional groups, the soldier, the 
bailiff, the bureaucrat or burgher, the prebendary priest, they somehow 
combined to evolve in Germany the organische Sozialethik, the gospel of 
service and of a strictly other-worldly religion which Luther later so fu- 
riously preached. At all events the conflict between church and state, the 
crisis of the social investiture struggle, should be traceable from the elev- 
enth century and from Cluny down to the accommodation pattern of the 
Lutheran German Sittlichkeit. 
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Acomment on the technical aspect of Mr. Thompson’s specific theses 
is not here in order. That the investiture struggle was the crisis in the 
history of the German state there can be no doubt. A clearer analysis of 
the interaction of the different elements in the conflict than Mr. Thomp- 
son’s the reviewer has not read. But he doubts if Henry the Lion would 
have succeeded where Frederic failed. In their environment, in a period 
of expansion and colonization probably neither Henry IV, nor Henry the 
Lion, nor Frederic could have done what Henry IT of England did. The 
latter so built his institutional superstructure that whether the law of the 
land was strong or whether it was weak it gave prestige to his institutions 
in either case. But Frederic and his southern ministeriales espoused a law 
which was alien to the nation. Roman law and his procedure was the 
weakness of Frederic; English law and Norman procedure was the 
' strength of Henry IT. But in Germany, Henry the Lion, like Henry IV, 

had neither an administrative law nor the men to apply it. The growth 
of institutional law had to await the growth of the soil, and before they 
wanted a law of the land the Germans had to get that land: Thus what 
the Dukes needed, the kings, the barons, the bishops, the abbotts needed 
and got, were colonists, border ruffians, and landsharks. That their min- 
isteriales were. They were prospectors, promoters, carpetbaggers, bush- 
whackers. Schnapphaehne, with a propensity for profiteering and time- 
serving. They made good administrative officers, policemen even, but not 
judges. Their idea of law, even in the king’s service, was fist law, the 
law of tooth and fang. For the lack of an adequate social foundation, 
then, the German state north or south could have been a state like the 
Anglo-Norman state, neither von Amts wegen nor von Rechts wegen. The 
trial of Otto von Nordheim shows that, and so does that of Henry the 
Lion. The only institutional foundation for a state as yet in sight was the 
. land. Whoever got the land by hook or crook got the power: that power 
to which, in Germany and elsewhere, Christians are supposed to submit. 
But after all, Mr. Thompson, with remarkable sympathy for those 
heathens, loves them for what they were. His Einfuehlung is the charm 
of the book. In places it reads like Parkman (cf. pp. 387 ff.). Like Park- 
man, he knows his Indians and he likes them even if he finds them on the 
Elbe instead of the Ohio. Like Volker’s, the Spielmann’s song, his book 
is a song of love for strong men, yea for Germans. 
H. H. MAURER 
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The Mechanism of the Modern States: A Treatise on the Science 
and Art of Government. By SR JoHn A. R. MARRIOTT. New 
York: Oxford University Press, American Branch, 1927. 2 


vols. Pp. xxiv-+-596; xii+595. 

If Sir John Marriott has not the advantage which Plato required for 
his governors, of being both philosophers and kings, he has at least had 
the dual experience of being both teacher of political theory and member 
of Parliament. These two large volumes, with their numerous references 
to commissions on which Sir John himself has sat, shows that he has used 
well his opportunities to influence practice by theory and to broaden 
theory by practice. Nevertheless it must be confessed that the theory 
and the description of practice alike remain somewhat conventional. In 
the section dealing with the judicial system in the United States the cus- 
tomary textbook details are conveniently summarized but such highly in- 
teresting experiments as the juvenile and domestic courts are not men- 
tioned. The number of cases where objections to the constitutionality of 
federal or state statutes were upheld or dismissed by the Supreme Court 
is given, but only down to xg11. In his treatment of the United States 
Constitution Sir John refers to the writings of Mr. Beck and of Mr. 
Eaton Drone (1890), but not to Professor C. A. Beard’s Interpretation 
of the Constitution, or directly to any work of Professor W. W. Willough- 
by’s subsequent to 1904. Indeed, those parts of the books which deal 
with the workings of governmental systems outside Great Britain seem to 
be rather perfunctory and to have been written chiefly to facilitate com- 
parison with the British Constitution. 

In his treatment of the English system Sir John is frankly concerned 
with what he rightly calls “machinery,” although in the epilogue he ex- 
plains that the machinery is meaningless except in terms of the men who 
must operate it and of their ideals. All ultimately depends upon their ed- 
ucation, which, it would not be unfair to say, Sir John regards as that of 
the citizen first and of the individual second. He deplores the slowness of 
the English mind to “apply science to the exigencies of industry and war.” 
He rejoices in such obiter dicta as “the character of the English people is 
inscrutable,” and diminishes much of the force of any comparative treat- 
ment of government by his ready resort to the affirmation that institu- 
tions are best explained as “racy of the soil in which culture was devel- 
oped.” 

The “machinery” itself is discussed in a conservative fashion. Out- 
stripping Bagehot, two entire chapters are devoted to monarchy. Two 
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chapters discuss the electorate in Great Britain only, and two, the party 
system in Great Britain only. One chapter discusses democracy in an- 
cient Hellas. There is no chapter on the work of the press and like agen- 
cies. There is no discussion of political organizations other than those 
which are instruments of the state. The work is concerned solely with 
“the mechanism of this majestic Institution.” It is impossible, however, 
not to applaud this endeavor to make a study of “the comparative anato- 
my of the structure of the state,” since, as Sir John says, such positive 


studies of administrative organs, and especially of the civil service, are 


all too few. It may be suspected that these volumes will prove too con- 
ventional to be. frequently picked out from one’s shelves for purposes of 
quotation on the principles of what is here entitled the “science of gov- 
ernment.” But they will be found reposing on many people’s desks as 
exceedingly convenient books of refererice. And that, it is to be assumed, 
is what Sir John Marriott intended. 
GEORGE E. G. CATLIN 


The Building of Cultures. By Rotanp B. Drxon. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. 312. $4.00. 

Cultural anthropologists, in the main historians, have been occupied 
with a single type of social process: acculturation, or diffusion. Dr. Dix- 
on’s book, in spite of the title, is not so much a general discussion of the 
culture process as it is a criticism of conspicuous current theories of dif- 
fusion. Like other diffusionists, extreme or moderate, Dr. Dixon con- 
tinues to deal with objective, descriptively similar traits and their distri- 
butions. He does not consider differences in meaning between traits ex- 
ternally alike; he does not inquire into social psychological mechanisms 
by which diffusion is accomplished, or, except superficially, into the inter- 
relations of cultural elements within the culture. He leaves theoretical 
ethnology chastened and corrected, but in the same field and equipped 
with much the same methodological weapons that it had before. 

The core of the book is a criticism of Wissler’s general formula of 
diffusion, so boldly presented in Tke Relation of Nature to Man in Abo- 
riginal America. Each of Wissler’s principal examples is reconsidered and 
the distributions remapped from the original sources of information. In 
each case Dixon concludes that what has taken place is not the successive 
outward diffusion of modifications originating in the primary center. In- 
stead, 
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The centre of origin is not a source from which the later specializations 
flow. On the contrary, the areas of increasing specialization and development 
are mainly marginal, where the advancing trait meets new environments and 
new cultural types and patterns, to which it has to conform in order to be ac- 
cepted .. . . the widest changes, the most striking specializations, take place 
as a rule at the very end of the diffusion stream; .. . . the marginal forms of 
the trait do not in any sense represent the primitive form (p. 140). 


This is perhaps the outstanding contribution of the book. It is point- 
ed out that the breakdown and rebuilding of culture takes place where 
cultures and environments meet, and suggests that changes here are of a 
sort different from the merely elaborative developments that go on at the 
center. 

Peripheral modification is more profound where the natural and cul- 
tural environment is markedly different. This fact leads Dixon to make 
a distinction between “primary diffusion,” within the original culture 
area, and “secondary diffusion,” outside the area. Thus, although declar- 
ing his unwillingness to identify the culture area with the ecological area 
(habitat), he accepts and makes use of the culture area concept. 

Other chapters consider the views on diffusion of Graebner, of Elliott 
Smith, and of Perry. Each case is argued on the merits, and each theo- 
retical structure effectively reduced to ruin. 

These well-argued criticisms are inclosed in a framework of chapters 
which present a general theory of culture growth. This is more familiar 
than profound. Invention depends on three principal variables: genius, 
need, and opportunity. Traits resulting from adaptation to environment 
are added to and modified by traits borrowed from other specializing 
centers. Parallel development is not uncommon. Finally, though con- 
tacts and dense population promote culture growth, unfavorable circum- 
stances may be overcome by “racial genius,” which Dixon seems to think 
of as an innate difference capable of considerable variation between 
groups as between individuals. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Quantitative Methods in Politics. By Stuart A. Rice. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xxii+-331. 
In his Quantitative Methods in Politics Professor Rice has brought 
together the results of a number of investigations designed mainly to 
show the applicability of statistical methods in research in the field of 
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politics, “politics” being defined as the subject which “deals with the fot- 
mulation of public policies and the machinery through which they are 
expressed.” The author emphasizes the method of his investigations and 
the evidence which he has been able to secure regarding the validity of 
that method; he admits the comparative unimportance of the subjects of 
a number of his studies. In this one readily recognizes an attitude char- 
acteristic of many contemporary exponents of statistical method in the so- 
cial sciences. Rice has pointed out, however, that politics is a matter of 
the greatest importance, and he evidently feels that statistical methods 
are particularly adapted to the needs of political research because of the 
mass of the data to be handled. 

Many sociologists will be most interested in the author’s four intro- 
ductory chapters, in which he discusses some of the general methodologi- 
cal problems involved in his researches. Thus he lays particular stress 
upon the proposition that research in politics must, for the most part, 
make use of indexes of the phenomena in which we are ultimately inter- 
ested, since the latter are not open to direct observations or measurement. 
The majority of his readers will doubtless agree with his thesis that so- 
cial scientists as such cannot deal with moral or social ends, but only with 
means. His argument for the validity of the “statistical view of a percep- 
tual world,” in chapter iii, is thought-provoking, to say the least. When, 
however, he attempts to identify the method of the historian with the 
method of case study, he ventures upon a line of thought which may be 
expected‘ to call forth some criticism. Recent discussion of the use of the 
concept “process” in the social studies tends to suggest a reason for dis- 
tinguishing between the social scientists’ study of cases and the historians’ 
treatment of events. Sociologists understand by a “case” something which 
may be treated as typical, i.e., representative of a class. 

Throughout this volume Professor Rice uses the term “group” in 
such a way as to indicate that he does not recognize any distinction be- 
tween a social group and a statistical aggregate. This distinction lies at 
the bottom of a good many misunderstandings in the current discussion 
of problems of social theory, and, if taken into account, it would proba- 
bly have led to some qualification of the author’s account of the possi- 
bilities of studying distributions of political attitudes (pp. 166-67). “It 
may be theoretically possible,” as he says, “to divide up an electorate in 
an infinite variety of ways,” but there may be other reasons than that 
pertaining to the foim in which data are available for concentrating re- 
search attention upon certain groupings rather than others. 

One thing which this book tends to show quite convincingly is the 
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usefulness of statistics and statistical computations for describing in a 
reliable and objective fashion social situations in which many persons are 
involved. The author proceeds upon the assumption that the social sci- 
entist “must seek, not for causes, but for correlations” (p. 33), and, 
while not all social scientists will agree with this restriction of this field 
of study, there is no disputing the need for accurate, objective descrip- 
tions of the phenomena which we are studying as a preliminary to any 
adequate determination of causal processes. To the formulation of such 
descriptions Professor Rice’s studies in method unquestionably contrib- 
ute. The book abounds, also, in insights into political processes which 
are quite incidental to the statistical findings. 
Froyo N. HousE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Understanding Human Nature. By ALFRED ADLER. Translated by 
WALTER BERAN WoLFE. New York: Greenberg, 1927. Pp. 
xili+286. $3.50. 

Of all psychiatrists Dr. Adler seems to be most akin to sociologists 
in spirit and perspective. In earlier works he has shown a keen apprecia- 
tion of the rôle of social relations in personal development; in the present 
book, which is constructed out of a series of popular lectures, we have 
the simplest and clearest picture of these views. 

Amid a wealth of varied and valuable discussion his central theses 
are easily isolated. They are essentially three: the basic importance of 
the inferiority feeling, the presence in each of us of a life-pattern, and the 
appearance of character traits as expressions of the life-pattern. The con- 
ception of the inferiority relation scarcely needs any stating. Every child 
acquires a feeling of inferiority because of “his inability to cope single- 
handed with the challenges of his existence” (p. 70). From this feeling 
of inferiority arises the life-pattern. The feeling of inferiority “deter- 
mines the very goal of his existence and prepares the path along which 
this goal may be reached” (p. 70). “It is this goal which gives value to 
our sensations, which links and co-ordinates our sentiments, which shapes 
our imagination and directs our creative powers, determines what we 
shall remember and what we must forget; . . . . our very perceptions 
are prejudiced by it, and are chosen, so to speak, with a secret hint at the 
final goal toward which the personality is striving” (p. 72). It results 
that the individual shows an enduring behavior pattern throughout life, 
even though the situations encountered vary greatly. The medical impli- 
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cation of this view is apparent. The neurotic is one who has an unsatis- 
factory and unsocial life-pattern; he is cured by revealing to him this _ 
unconscious life-pattern-and by aiding him to construct a new goal or pat- 
tern. Traits of character—such as vanity, hate, anxiety, cheerfulness, 
joy, anger, and disgust—are “only the external manifestation of the style 
of life, of the behavior pattern of any individual” (p. 161). These traits 
are not inborn but are forced into being by the secret goal of the per- 
sonality. 

This short presentation scarcely does justice to the discriminating 
and thorough treatment given these views by Dr. Adler, but it will suf- 
fice to indicate the general tenor of the work. Dr. Adler’s view of the in- 
feriority complex is well known; it has run the gauntlet of criticism, but. 
alas, has emerged untested. What truth it contains is still a matter of 
controversy. It seems to the reviewer that Dr. Adler errs in attributing 
the appearance of the inferiority feeling to the helplessness of the infant. 
To feel one’s self inferior presupposes that one views one’s inadequacies 
through the eyes of others. This identification with another marks the 
birth of personality and is scarcely to be found in the infant. To assign 
the inferiority feeling to personal experience is sound; to base it on mere 
physical helplessness is to make it a phenomenon essentially of mammali- 
an life, and not merely human life. 

The critical point, as well as the pivot, of the Siscuseioi which Dr. 
Adler gives in this book is constituted by the conception of a life-pat- 
tern. The contention that the life of each of us falls into a definite pat- 
tern which is formed early and endures unchanged amid great variety in 
experience is as important as it is startling. Here is a view built out of 
Dr. Adler’s vast clinical experience which cannot be passed over lightly. 
Unfortunately little concrete material is given to its support in this vol- 
ume, due, likely, to lack of space. What constitutes the nature of this 
life-pattern? Is it as unchanging as Dr. Adler tells us? To the reviewer 

“it seems that constancy in personal behavior depends upon the mainte- 
nance of a certain conception of one’s self, whatever be the complex of 
psychological factors which is implied by this amorphous concept. To 
change this pattern one must change one’s conception of one’s self. In- 
deed, this seems to be exactly the aim and means involved in the scheme 
of therapeutics advocated by Dr. Adler for the cure of neuroses. If, how- 
ever, to change one’s conception of one’s self-is to change one’s life-pat- 
tern, personal life-patterns presumably are not as crystallized as Dr. Ad- 
ler thinks. 
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One is forced to recognize that however amiss his interpretations, Dr. 
Adler understands human nature in a most intimate way. Probably no 
other living writer shows a shrewder insight into its character nor a more 
comprehensive grasp of its elements. His book is replete with keen ob- 
servations and revealing judgments. The social psychologist who reads 
this work in a sympathetic mood will garner a rich income. 

HERBERT BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sex and Repression in Savage Society. By BRONISLAW MALINOW- 
SKI. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927. Pp. xiv+285. 
$3.50. 

Many theories pretend validity although based only on authority and 
strong statements. To submit such a theory to a series of new facts is 
refreshing; to reconstruct it out of its débâcle is more satisfying. In this 
volume Dr. Malinowski has given such treatment to theories dealing with 
the “ticklish” subjects of sex, repression, and complex. 

The main contention is that complexes have a cultural origin, and 
accordingly, contrary to the view of Freud, will vary with the cultural 
setting. The Oedipus complex, for instance, is a product of a society 
whose family life is marked by the patria potestas tradition, where the 
male parent possesses and exercises dominant authority. Among the Tro- 
brian Islanders, with whose life Malinowski is intimately acquainted, a 
different kind of complex appears. This primitive group is marked by a 
matrilineal organization where the authority is vested in the hands of the 
maternal uncle, where the father is a friendly companion of the son, and 
where a strict taboo is enforced on the relations between brothers and 
sisters. The result is a complex marked by a hatred of the uncle and a 
secret desire for incest with the sister. Malinowski cites extensive evi- 
dence from the myths and dreams of these peoples which seem to prove 
his point. To construe complexes in this way—in the light of their cul- 
tural setting with the peculiar repressions and taboos it involves—prom- 
ises to throw much light on their nature. 

One who enjoys keen logical criticism will fairly revel in Malinow- 
ski’s discussion of Freud’s claim that culture originated from the Oedipus 
complex which occasioned the original patricide in the primeval horde. 
Malinowski so completely annihilates this view that it ceases to have 
value even as a fairy tale. 

Having filled the rôles of anthropologist and logician, Malinowski 
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turns psychologist and presents us with his theory as to the nature and 
growth of complexes. The complex, according to him, is not isolated and 
watertight, but consists of the repressed elements of a sentiment. The 
formation and transmission of culture requires the repression of instincts. 
Any incestuous temptation must be repressed because it is incompatible 
with organized family life, which Malinowski holds to be chiefly respon- 
sible, for culture. In addition the transmission of culture involves a tedi- 
ous process of education, requiring, on one hand, coercive authority, and 
on the other, repression of original instincts. As a result of these inevita- 
ble taboos the sentiments developed in the family would necessarily have 
those repressed elements which constitute complexes. , 

Malinowski’s effort to construct a theory of the formation of com- 
plexes, while ingenious and daring, is the least convincing portion of his 
work. Why must incestuous desires be repressed for culture to form? 
Even granting that culture is impossible without the repression of such 
desires, this does not explain why such desires are repressed. Why does 
education necessarily require the exercise of coercive authority, entailing 
the repression of instincts on the part of those being educated? The 
claim is weak, and one suspects in this case the operation of the psycholo- 
gists’ fallacy. 

The reputation for versatility, freshness in approach, and keenness in 
interpretation which Malinowski has already gained should grow with the 
present work. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HERBERT BLUMER 


The Story of the American Indian. By PauL RADIN (Research 
Professor of Anthropology, Fisk University, and sometime 
Lecturer in Ethnology in Cambridge University). New York: 
Boni & Liveright, 1927. Pp. xiv-+371. $5.00. 

We are still without a simple competent statement, for the general 
reader, of the main facts about the American Indians before the coming 
of the white man. Wissler’s book is an invaluable technical manual, not 
soon to be replaced, but it is written in a sort of anthropological short- 
hand which does not recommend it to the general reader. A. Hyatt Ver- 
rill’s Tke American Indian is popular and filled with facts, but without 
any reference to the historical hypotheses by means of which anthropolo- 
gists relate one fact to another. It is on the simple plane of thought 
which hazards that the Caribs are Phoenicians. 
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Dr. Radin is much more competent to write the popular account. 
His book has fewer facts, but much more historical reconstruction. There 
is, one feels, entirely too much of the latter. His theme is the spread of 
cultural influence from the early civilizations of the Maya and the Inca. 
This influence he traces to all the culture areas of the New World, except 
the most primitive groups, which he assumes preserve traits brought by 
the earliest immigrants. The error, it would seem, lies, not only in a lack 
of emphasis of the many local specializations, but especially in the fre- 
quent suggestion that the cultural quickening was accomplished by actual 
migrations. The general reader will get an impression that Maya armies 
marched up the Mississippi to build the mounds in that valley. “The 
Mexicans Conquer America” is the title of one chapter, and in another is 
an account of the struggle of the invaders with the aborigines in the val- 
ley. This is beyond the sanction of present reasonable historical hypothe- 
sis. Nevertheless the whole account is presented in a series of vivid pic- 
tures, with frequent quotation from Indian ritual and poetry, and the 
interest of the reader in Indians cannot fail to be aroused. The book is, 
after all, art. 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Cult of Santiago: Traditions, Myths, and Pilgrimages. By 
Rey. James S. Stonr, D.D. New York: Longman’s, Green 
& Co., 1927. Pp. Ix+380. $6.00. 

Dr. Stone is concerned here not so much with the development of a 
religious cult as with the growth of a mythical personality. For eight 
hundred years the body of James the Apostle rested quietly in an un- 
known grave. He was but biding his-time. An auspicious moment came 
in the reign of Charlemagne, who was awaiting a good excuse to go down 
and drive out the Saracen invaders from Spain. James profited by this 
moment by appearing to Charlemagne as a “fair and comely lord” and 
offering him a crown in heaven if he would rescue Spain, or rather Gali- 
cia, the land in which he was buried, from the infidel. Soon after the 
miraculous discovery of the body of St. James was made in Galicia. 
Christendom had found a new symbol and a new hope. Not only did the 
shrine of St. James in Compostella become famed as one of the most im- 
portant goals for pilgrimages, but Santiago himself, clad in armor and 
bearing a flashing sword, appeared more than once to aid the Christian 
forces against the Moors. James, the humble Galilean fisherman, had 
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been metamorphosed into James of the Sword, embodiment of all the 
medieval knightly virtues. It is in this guise that annually he combats 
the Moors today in the folk plays of Mexico and perhaps many other 
Spanish-speaking countries. Santiago has become a part of folklore, as 
has St. George in England. 

Dr. Stone mentions in this connection the miraculous appearance of 
St. George to the British soldiers in Mons in August, 1914. It is a pity 
that he does not carry out his considerations in this regard a little farther 
instead of devoting so large a part of the book to pleasantly rambling but 
less significant matter. 

MARGARET Park REDFIELD 
CHICAGO 


Publicity for Social Work. By Mary Swain RouTZAHN and Ev- 
ART G. RoutzaAHNn. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1928. Pp. xviii+-392. $3.00. 

The complication and differentiation of social life have the effect of 
creating a widening gap between the average member of society and those 
agencies, professions, and institutions which are steadily taking over larg- 
er and larger spheres of our common life. The problem of bridging this 
gap involves interpreting the aims and purposes of the agency or institu- 
tion to the rank and file of citizens. This need is bringing into existence 
a theory and technique of publicity. 

Social workers are finding that, as their activities become increasing- 
ly specialized in function, centralized in organization, and professional- 
ized in spirit, they must lean more and more upon publicity. Moreover, 
in their efforts to hold the attention and to influence the behavior of their 
publics, they find themselves obliged to compete on equal terms with 
hundreds of other interest groups which are dinning for public attention. 

Although social work has lagged behind “big business” and commer- 
cialized amusements, considerable progress has been made since the war 
in developing its publicity side. As yet there is no school for training in 
publicity methods, but a considerable literature on the subject is now 
available. ' 

The present volume is not only an important addition to that litera- 
ture, but an indispensable practical guide book for social workers who are 
face to face with the problem of influencing group behavior. The Rout- 
zahns, who have been on the skirmish line of social work publicity for the ' 
past decade, have packed their book with practical directions, concrete 
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examples, and the philosophy of experience. They furnish detailed de- 
scriptions of devices for attracting and holding public attention, for ob- 
taining good will, for utilizing the newspaper and for conducting meet- 
ings, exhibits, and intensive campaigns. Their emphasis is upon the edu- 
cational side of publicity which “seeks to make the enlightenment of the 
public and the gaining of its active interest important factors in accom- 
plishing human betterment” (p. 376). 

Several questions of interest for sociology arise out of this and other 
recent works in the theory and art of publicity. To what extent can fun- 
damental and enduring changes in the attitudes of groups he brought 
about by educational publicity? How can the power to manipulate pub- 
lics through the medium of publicity and propaganda be kept confined to 
socially desired ends? These questions need thoughtful consideration by 
sociologists and others who have more than an immediate practical inter- 
est in publicity problems. 

In the meanwhile the present chaotic and unsystematized use of pub- 
licity which deluges citizens with a continuous flood of circulars, booklets, 
form letters, and a multiplicity of other stimuli, and buries editors be- 
_ neath unsolicited material from a thousand interested sources, tends to 
defeat its own ends. Many people are developing a “publicity resistance,” 
which, like “sales resistance,” saves them no little time, trouble, and ex- 


pense. CARROLL D. CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Development of Trust Companies in the United States. By 
James G. Smita. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. 
xxli+-613. $6.25. 

One of the problems of modern business, as well as of social life, is 
to maintain continuity and order in spite of a high degree of mobility. 
The Du Ponts have been at once a family and a corporation. That is ex- 
ceptional. The typical modern business moves and changes hands. It 
lacks the continuity of primogeniture or of location. Land, in like man- 
ner, finds new owners and uses not once but often. The continuity of 
place and family is superseded by a whole system of institutions and im- 
personal entities which operate by means of credit instruments and other 
modern devices for bridging time, space, and uncertainty. 

Viewed from such a perspective, the study of such an institution as 
the trust company becomes significant to the sociologist as well as to the 
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economist. The account given in Professor Smith’s book is complete, 
well-ordered, and interesting. The trust company seems to have started 
as a stop-gap device: when a man is too old or too ill to manage his own 
affairs, when a corporation is in a shaky condition, when land is to be 
changed in use, and the change is complicated and slow, in these and 
other situations of similar sort the trust company stands ready to pre- 
serve continuity and integrity of estate or of equity. The situation and 
the function are old. Authority is cited for the exercise of third-party 
trust by men whose future was made uncertain by absence on the Cru- 
sades or participation in wars. In our times, however, the situation is in 
the day’s order of business, and the function is offered as a service to the 
public by a kind of entrepreneur once removed. In a chapter devoted to 
the economic, social, and political aspects the trust company is presented 
as essentially a conservator and a stabilizer. In politics it is the promoter 
of measures to maintain property rights unimpaired. In the market it 
stands for soundness. 

On the whole, the treatment of the material is much more imagina- 
tive, and therefore much more valuable, to the sociologist than are most 


accounts of similar institutions. l 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


McGu University 


The Economics of Instalment Selling: a Study in Consumers’ 
Credit, with Special Reference to the Automobile. By EDWIN 
R. A. SELIGMAN. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1927. 2 
vols. $8.00. 

On the basis of an extensive historical and statistical study Professor 
Seligman has proceeded not only to discuss the present tendencies in con- 
sumers’ credit, but also to call up the main concepts of economics for 
scrutiny in the light of this modern thing. In the course of doing so he 
gives us something of a natural history of credit itself, beginning with 
emergency “pawnshop” credit, then to recurrent credit of the sort repre- 
sented by the farmer who lives on credit until he sells his crop; thence to 
credit for capital, and finally for the purpose of putting goods into the 
hands of the consumer. Each of these types of credit arises in a typical 
economic community and has its own institutions, ranging from the pawn- 
shop and the professional money-lender to the bank and the finance cor- 
poration. The last-mentioned institution is the credit device for the car- 
rying of goods sold on the instalment plan. 
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With the automobile as a datum, Professor Seligman revives the old 
question of the distinction between luxury and necessity. This leads to 
another fundamental discussion. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the work is the studies on which 
the general discussion is based. The entire second volume consists of ap- 
pendixes, each of which is a monograph on a particular aspect of instal- 
ment selling. The tables and graphs in this volume should be useful to 
those students who are interested in the various types of market commu- 
nities. 

In short, the work surveys in comprehensive manner one of the out- 
standing recent developments in economic life, and uses this survey for 
fundamental economic discussion. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 

McGitz UNIVERSITY 


The American Philosophy of Equality. By T. V. Smitu. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. 334. 

In a sense this work is an expansion of one section of Professor 
Smith’s earlier book Democratic Way of Life. The core of his present 
essay is the thesis that “individuality given to the social process is a fic- 
tion; individuality acquired in the process is real. Men are what they 
function as.” In the development of this thesis he reviews historically the 
ideas of equality embodied in the Declaration of Independence, the in- 
stitution of slavery, womian’s rights, and certain aspects of the labor 
movement. In this process he rejects as unsafe a philosophy of inequality 
based upon a concept of soul or of human nature as a core of personality 
transcendentally derived and therefore “in fact and by right immune 
from any thoroughgoing social transformation.” He is insistent through- 
out that the philosophy of equality must be realistic, and that “if men are 
not actually equal, they nevertheless ought to be treated more equally 
than they now are,” because since “human nature is dynamic, by such 
treatment men can actually be made more equal than they are.” Hence 
the strong emphasis upon the need for a better system of distributing 
property and income. Professor Smith seems to accept the doctrine of 
“idea-forces,” for he ends his essay with the distinct prophecy that if his 
“account of the genesis and nature of human beings be correct, of this 
one thing we may be assured—that men will not rest, that indeed they 
cannot rest, except in an ever enlarging community of sharable goods.” 
This appeal to more equitable economic distribution rather than to tran- 
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scendental ideals like the “Jewish-Christian compensatory dreams” of 
the Apocalypse, or to metaphysical souls, or to natural rights, indicates 
the temper and point of view of the whole work. It is rich in reference. 
Its inspirations derive from Dewey, Tufts, Walt Whitman, Emerson, 
Royce, and Mead. These influences appear particularly in the sections 
on self. A little more care in proofreading, particularly in the index (e.g.,- 
Francis Leiber and Pufendeord) would have added to the general excel- 
Jence of the volume. . 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Social Philosophy of William Morris. By ANNA A. von HELM- 
HOLTZ-PHELAN. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University 
Press, 1927. Pp. viii--207. $3.50. : 

It is thirty years since William Morris passed from this earthly stage, 
but his influence as both artist and social reformer is still strong, and per- 
haps even vigorous; consequently Dr. von Helmholtz-Phelan has per- 
formed a useful service in restating his social philosophy.. Her study is 
based primarily upon Morris’s own writings, but includes certain stand- 
ard biographies and critical studies. It is the study by an aristo-democrat 
of the awakening of an architect and artist into the social architect, de- 
signer, reformer, lawgiver. It is equally the study of how a fiery, uncom- 
promising soul learns the art of adjustment and compromise in this real- 
istic world of ours, and how such a soul with its utopian zeal came at the 
end to accept even palliative and relief measures for the working classes. 
The author shows clear critical ability and does not accept every word of 
Morris as inspired truth. Her central theme is that Morris held a noble 
ideal of work-happiness which all can understand, an ideal for the right 
of every man to be happy in the labor which Nature compels him to do 
and which Nature intended he should find pleasure in; he had the organic 
conception of society, and withal a passion for the wholeness of life and 
the unity of man’s powers. This is a readable book, and on the whole 
beautifully printed, although two or three. terrible misprints (pp. 30, 
168) mar its artistry. A few mis-citations occur. For instance, bulletins 
are referred to as proceeding from the United States “Bureau” of Labor; 
Henry Morley’s compilation is listed as “The Ideal Commonwealth,” and 
important books like Glasier’s William Morris and the Early Days of the 
Socialist Movement are omitted. Nevertheless, Dr. Phelan’s work should 
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prove a valuable bridge for bringing together students of modern social 
reform movements and students of modern English literature. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


NortTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Social Progress. A Theoretical Survey and Analysis. By Joyce O. 
HERTZLER. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 589. $4.00. 

The author who undertakes to write a book with the title “Social 
Progress” for inclusion in a sociological series is handicapped in advance 
by his title. Social Progress, as Professor Hertzler admits (p. 89), is es- 
sentially a philosophical question; scientific sociology can do no more at 
best than describe some of the forces and processes whereby the kind of 
social changes which most people call “progress” are effected. If a book 
were given the title “Social Values” instead of “Social Progress” it would 
be evident to all thoughtful people that the subject was a philosophical 
one. “Progress” is in fact simply the name given to changes which are 
held to involve an increase of the values generally accepted in a particu- 
lar society. Yet there is apparently a demand for textbooks for use in col- 
lege courses on progress given by departments of sociology. It seems to 
be the opinion of publishers that every current’ sociological series must 
include a volume on social progress. 

Having due regard to this existing situation, we may credit Professor 
Hertzler with having met the demand for a sociological textbook on 
progress as successfully as was possible in the nature of the case. His 
first five chapters, dealing with the concept of progress, the history of the 
idea of progress, and the criteria of progress, are on the whole very well 
executed, although there is room for argument concerning the proposition 
that “sociology is . . . . a study of social purpose and an experiment 
in directing it,” i.e., sociology is “the science of progress.” Much more 
important contributions to the literature of scientific sociology will be 
made by those who devote themselves to the study of the processes where- 
by social change is effected, without direct reference to the progressive or 
retrogressive character of the changes. ; 

But there can be little doubt that this book is of just the sort that: 
many colleges and universities wish to have taught to their advanced un- 
dergraduates, and it should enjoy a wide sale. 


Froyvp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Practical Application of Sociology. A Study of the Scope and 
Purpose of Applied: Sociology. By HERBERT NEWHARD SHEN- 
ton. New York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. 259. 
$3.50. 

In this volume Professor Shenton is discussing a type of knowledge 
which he describes as “applicable sociology.” It will consist, if and when 
it is brought into existence, of a body of principles which are a part of the 
larger body of knowledge called “general sociology.” Applied sociology 
is not social ethics. The determination of ends is a task for “positive phi- 
losophy.” Applicable sociology, on the other hand, is applicable to any 
ends, whether good or bad. The author likewise distinguishes “applied 
sociology” from “social art,” i.e., the specific procedures or technology 
as developed in social work, in business, and in other forms of social 
practice. 

All this is very sound reasoning, although it may be queried whether 
all “general sociology” that is worth preserving at all is not presumptive- 
ly, in the nature of things, “applicable sociology.” Still, it is doubtless 
profitable to all concerned, but particularly to the professorial sociolo- 
gists, to have the scope and possibilities of “applicable sociology” defined 
and discussed as ably as Shenton has discussed them. He makes the per- 
tinent comment that it is very much easier to secure funds for carrying 
out researches which can be shown to have some practical applicability 
than for those which apparently do not. 

The opening chapters of this book are well written and thought-pro- 
voking. The later chapters are uneven and somewhat pedantic. As might 
be expected, the author has been particularly disposed to rely upon Gid- 
dings’ works for suggestions, although he has canvassed a considerable 
range of theoretic and practical literature. A great deal more work might 
profitably be expended upon the preparation of a book of the same char- 
acter as this one. Much has in fact been done in recent years which may 
be regarded as contributions to applicable sociology but which does not 


seem to be known to Shenton. Fiovp N. House 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Volkscharakter und Wirtschaft. Ein Wirtschafts-philosophisches 
Essay. By HERMANN Levy. Leipzig: B. G. Teubner, 1926. 
Pp. vili-+-128. R.M. 5.60. 
Dr. Levy raises the old question of a E A and its relation 
to economic life. His thesis is that the truth lies neither in the formula 
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that culture governs economy nor in the contrary one that economic life 
governs culture, but in the interaction of Volkscharakter and economic 
forces whereby new culture and new economic systems are produced. In 
developing this thesis the author reviews the differences in the economics 
of Catholic and Protestant countries, as well as between Germany and 
England. One is left with a strong feeling that Germany is the cultural 
center of the world, but that it is in danger of being polluted by the bane- 
ful influences of America and England. Germany is the place where peo- 
ple still buy apples and underwear on the merits of each article as deter- 
mined by inspection, and not by trademark or grade. 

It seems to me that the author strikes a more important note when 
he considers incidentally the types of personality arising in the interac- 
tion of culture and economy. In post-war Germany, he tells us, the Rent- 
ner has disappeared. The local patron of the arts and the repertoire actor 
are giving way to the internationally known movie star. Local amateur 
sport yields its place to newspaper spectatorship of commercial sports. 
There is appearing a new type of Spiezzbiirger, or “smart gent,” of the 
mentality of the English clerk, who reads his sporting page, wears the 
latest advertised fashions, and goes to the movies. 

An excursus in this interesting essay suggests that a difference in the 
degree of standardization of life in Germany and England may be due to 
the difference of dominance by their respective economic capitals. Every 
sixth man in England is a Londoner. Paris stands alone in domination of 
France. But Berlin is not the center of Germany in such a sense. Its 
newspapers do not reach the ends of the Republic; it has provincial com- 
petitors who prolong the decentralized cultural and economic life of the 
empire. 

The question of the ultimate effects of a world-economy on the cul- 
ture of various countries and the types of persons produced in each is in- 
deed an interesting and important matter. It merits more than the essay 


type of treatment. Everett CHERRINGTON HUGHES 


McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Marx and Lenin: The Science of Revolution. By Max EASTMAN. 
New York: Albert and Charles Boni, 1927. Pp. 267. $2.00. 
This book is highly technical. It is an attack upon the philosophy of 
Hegel as revised by Marx and upheld in theory by Lenin. This philoso- 
phy asserts that the world is inevitably evolving through class struggle 
from capitalism to socialism. In other words, Socialists conceive that they 
are acting in co-operation with an external power. This is an animistic 
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or a religious way of thinking. Eastman would substitute for this philoso- 
phy the idea that there is no inevitability about the coming of socialism. 
It may be possible for able and energetic men to bring in socialism, but 
it will not come in automatically. The mere difficulties of capitalism will 
breed chaos, not socialism, unless determined men.control the social proc- ~ 
ess. Eastman shows that while Lenin did lip service to the theory of the 
inevitability of socialism, he actually relied only upon practical means to 
bring it to pass. He was a scientist, not a philosopher. 

Eastman tells a strange thing about Russia. It seems that the soviet 
supports a large number of philosophers engaged in translating the whole 
body of existing knowledge into the terms of dialectic materialism, i.e., 
negation, negation of the negation, and synthesis. The whole scheme of 
soviet education is made to conform to Hegel’s theory of the mind. Ac- 
cording to Eastman, this is a work of obscurantism. One can easily imag- 
ine the hopeless befuddlement resulting from an attempt to translate the 
theories of Einstein into the terms of the Hegelian dialectic. This book is 
an effort to persuade the soviet to substitute modern psychology for its 


early nineteenth-century German philosophy. Lyvorp P. EDWARDS 


St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Spiritual Exercises and Their Results. An Essay in Psychology 
and Comparative Religion. By AELFRIDA TILLYARD. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1927. -Pp. viii--216. $2.25. 

There always have been, and probably always will be, a class of peo- 
ple to whom experience is more important than action. These are the 
mystics, the people to whom the spiritual world—that is, the world of re- 
ligious experience—is more real than the physical world. Spiritual exer- 
cises are practices designed to enable a person to withdraw his attention 
from the thoughts and scenes of everyday life and to bring him into com- 
munion with ultimate reality. 

All the great religions have formulated their speda varieties of the 
spiritual exercise, but the exercise, as such, always contains certain defi- 
nite parts or elements. Religious intention is essential to the successful 
performance of the spiritual exercise. Scientific experimentation with it, 
simply as a type of human consciousness, is futile. But in all cases where 
the exercise is practiced by persons with religious intent, a definite se- 
quence of psychical states is observable. 

Miss Tillyard’s book analyzes the spiritual exercises that are prac- 
ticed in the Hindu, Buddhist, Mohammedan, and Christian religions. 
The conclusion reached is that the psychical states are similar in devotees 
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of all these religions. What is different is the interpretation given to them. 

So far as the reviewer is aware, this is the first time that any such 
survey and comparison of these worship methods has been attempted. 
The book is a supplement to the works of Von Hiigel, Inge, and Under- 
hill on mystical religion, without being in any degree comparable to them 
in ability. From the sociological point of view its value is very much les- 
sened by the fact that the only spiritual exercises considered are those 
practiced by religious individuals in isolation. It is to be hoped that the 
author of this volume will follow it with another, dealing with the psy- 
chology of the rituals used in group worship. 

: Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 
Sr. STEPHEN’s COLLEGE 


A Short History of Women. By Joun Lancpon-Davies. New 
York: Viking Press, 1927. Pp. xvi+382. $3.00. 

Modern Youth and Marriage. By HENRY NEUMANN (Leader of 
the Brooklyn Society for Ethical Culture). New York: Ap- 
pleton & Co. Pp. xiv-+148. $1.90. 

There is no reason for perpetuating the fallacy that sound scholar- 
ship must be dull or pedantic. On the other hand, there is no reason why 
scholarship should be watered or debased for so-called popular consump- 
tion. This is the blight of journalistic social science. For some strange 
reason the author of A Skort History of Women seems to suffer from 
` that blight, for his training in social anthropology should have qualified 
him for more solid work. This book is not really history or science. It is a 
medley of anthropological, biological, and social facts interspersed with 
smart obiter dicta and superficial generalizations. The author attempts, 
but not very successfully, to disarm criticism by announcing that his sub- 
ject matter is controversial, and that he presents only a point of view. 
For this reason he might well have omitted his prophesying in the Epi- 
logue (over which the spirit of Count Keyserling seems to hover). Cer- 
tain equations implied or explicit sound unwarrantably dogmatic, to say 
the least; for example, life=sex; woman=mana; woman’s status==fer- 
tility. Other generalizations are equally flimsy, for example, that the 
family has been so far abolished in America that an official Mother’s Day 
had to be instituted. 

Dr. Neumann examines sympathetically the perplexities and ques- 
tionings of modern youth. The whole spirit of his six brief essays is em- 
bodied in the dedication “To One of the Nameless Many Whose Fidelity 
Keeps Life Wholesome.” He accepts the changing aspect of modern fam- 
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ily life, refuses to believe that revolt means wickedness, stresses the fac- 
tors of responsibility, loyalty, and moral backbone, reiterates the truth 
that following nature does not mean going right, and points out that the 
only real freedom comes through self-control. One of his most direct 
shafts is that the new is not necessarily better than the old, for the new 
can be foolish, too, and some conventions, at least, are still sensible. 
Equally pointed, too, is the observation that old errors tend to dress them- 
selves up as new “science.” This very sensible, brief series of essays 
closes on the optimistic and yet realistic statement that marriage is not 
the only failure and that domestic health is possible even in a sick world 
where the seamy side of sex is constantly played up. Antun J. Toop 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Behavior of Young Children in the Same Family (Harvard 
Studies in Education No. 10). By BLANCHE C. WEILL. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. x+220. $3.00. 

This study seeks to test the hypothesis that “The reason for the va- 

rieties of behavior of children in the same family is that they are not all 
reacting to the same family situation, for the situation on the surface is 
alike for all, is in reality a series of separate situations for each individual 
child.” The materials used and presented in the book were the records of 
seventeen families with fifty-nine children, including twenty-five children 
brought to the habit clinics in Boston for help in behavior difficulties. 
Family situations tending to individual maladjustment were classified in 
four general divisions, with many subdivisions: (1) poor personal rela- 
tions; (2) physical and mental disabilities; (3) social and moral malad- 
justments, and (4) economic pressures. This classification is purely ex- 
ternal and formal, and does not grow out of an analysis of the actual 
personal interrelationships in family life. The case studies presented un- 
doubtedly do indicate that “there are differences in the environments of 
each individual member of the families studies,” but the proof hardly 
seems adequate for the further point that “these differences have shown 
themselves potent enough to have been the chief causes of the differences 
of behavior of the various children of the same family.” This is an in- 
triguing hypothesis, and the data in-this study may create a presumption 
in its favor, but more adequate study than is given in this monograph is 
necessary to establish it. Dr. Weill has cleared the ground for further 
research in the study of the effect upon child development of the interac- 
tion of personalities within the family. E. W. BURGESS 


UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 
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Character and the Conduct of Life. By Witt1am McDouca.Lt, 
M.B.; F.R.S. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 
XVi+-394. $3.75. 

This book is avowedly “an essay in practical morals, and is not at all 
concerned with ethical theories.” It ploughs over a great deal of the Mc- 
Dougall psychology, including the familiar list of inborn tendencies and 
several attacks on the Freudian school. It covers, in the main, factors in 
human nature, character, qualities of personality, injunctions to parents 
and children, young people, girls, young men, wives, and husbands. Trial 
marriage, but not birth control, is condemned. Dancing for young mar- 
ried couples is discountenanced. The author dares to put in a word “for 
the harmless necessary ‘damn!’ An expletive relieves tension and does no 
harm.” While certain of the chapters are full of homely common sense, on 
the whole the work is didactic and disappointing. It is a tame book, full 
of allusions but uninspiring to either science or letters. It lacks literary 
charm, in spite of copious quotations from Amiel. Hence it is not in the 
same class as William James’s Talks to Teachers, or one of Royce’s little 


volumes, or Cooley’s recent Life and the Student. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


-NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Highdays and Holidays. By FLORENCE ADAMS and ELIZABETH 
McCarricx. New York. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. Pp. 337. 
$2.00. 

Miss Adams and Miss McCarrick, children’s librarians in the New 
York Public Library, have compiled an anthology of verse appropriate 
to the year’s round of “special days” which is far superior to the ordinary 
collection of banalities intended for the young. The authors appear to 
have a feeling both for that which is genuinely poetic and at the same 
time expressive of the memories and sentiments actually existent in this 
our American culture. The section on Lincoln’s Birthday, which contains 
among others selections from Edwin Markham, Walt Whitman, Witter 
Bynner, and Edwin Arlington Robinson, is an example. Older holidays, 
on the other hand, such as Valentine’s Day and May Day, are expressed 
better by verses taken from traditional folklore. It is to be regretted that 
a somewhat more adequate introduction is not included. 


CHICAGO MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
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Economic History of the United States (presented in outline). Reprinted 
from Putnam’s Historical Atlas. By Ropert M. McE troy, Pu.D., 
L.L.D., M.A. (Oxon.) (Harold Vyvyan Harmsworth, Professor of 
American History in Oxford University, Fellow of Royal Historical 
Society, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford). New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1927. Pp. 86. 


This volume is a capable outline of American economic history. By a 
careful selection of facts the writer is enabled to present the story of American 
economic development with clarity. He stresses the rôles of geographic factors, 
the movement of population westward, the disappearance of the pioneer areas, 
the development of machine technology, and the growth of communication and 
transportation. 

In the nature of the case he is forced to give scant treatment to the class 
conflicts, labor, reform, and agrarian movements correlated with the changes in 
technology and economic life which he sketches. 

The book contains some very good maps which show roads, railroads, 
shifts geographically in trade and commerce, etc. It lacks both an index and a 
bibliography. 


The United States of America. Studies in Physical, Regional, Indus- 
trial, and Human Geography. By ALBERT PERRY BRIGHAM, Sc.D., 
L.H.D., LL.D. (Professor of Geology in Colgate University). Lon- 
don: University of London Press, Ltd., 1927. Pp. x-+-308. $3.00. 


This book is based on a series of lectures delivered at the University of 
London in 1924. Space in the volume is about evenly divided between a discus- 
sion of the geography of the United States and a description of our industry, 
transportation, commerce, population make-up, education, language, traditions, 
government, and the tendencies in American life. The volume is primarily de- 
scriptive. The writer tends toward a rather facile, not to say superficial, op- 
timism in his interpretations of American institutions, tendencies, and prob- 
lems. 

The volume is best in sections dealing with the geography of the United 
States. There are valuable maps and charts, and the text is interesting and 
readable. 


The Office of Indian Affairs. Institute for Government Research, Service 
Monographs of the United States Government No. 48. By Lau- 


’ RENCE F. SCHMECKEBIER. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1927. 

Pp. 144587. $3.00. 

Dr. Schmeckebier is a political scientist long engaged in research and pub- 
lication for various branches of the federal government. His monograph is a 
useful compendium of information on our Indian policy and on the organiza- 
tion and work of the Office of Indian Affairs. There is a chapter on the history 
of our military and political relations with the Indians which is not mere his- 
torical whitewashing, an appendix collecting federal legislation dealing with the 
Indians, and an extensive bibliography. There is much material here on the 
development of an institution. 
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Monografia del Departamento de Guatemala. By J. ANTONIO VILLA- 

CORTA. Guatemala, Central America: Tipografia Nacional, 1926. 

Pp. 378. 

This is just such an article, very much expanded, as appears in encyclo- 
pedias under the names of states and cities. The subject here is that political 
subdivision of the Republic of Guatemala which includes Guatemala City. The 
geography and the demography of each of the municipios making up the de- 
partamento are given in orderly detail. The statistical materials and maps de- 
scribing the capital may serve students of the city. Otherwise the book will be 
chiefly of practical use to North Americans who are going to Guatemala. The 
chapters on ethnology and archeology are superficial. 


The Black Journey: Across Central Africa with the Citroen Expedition. 
By Grorces-Marte Haarpt and Lours AuDOUIN-DUBREUIL. New 
York: Cosmopolitan Book Corporation, 1927. Pp. 316. $4.00. 


This is an account, in romantic style, of an automobile trip across Africa, 
from Algeria to the Indian Ocean, a trip made apparently in the interests of 
French colonial policy and perhaps of French automobile makers. The book 
contains little to interest social scientists. It suggests that imperialism may 
take its way on caterpillars, that there is a future for filling stations in Africa, 
and particularly that an immense amount of traveling can be done without see- 
ing and reporting anything significant. To travel among little-known people 
without at all exploring them is a waste. 


The New Democracy. By WALTER E. WEYL. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1912. Reprinted 1912, 1913, 1914, 1916, 1918. Reissued 1927. 


Pp. 357- 

Since the first edition of The New Democracy in 1912 a tremendous vol- 
ume of water has rolled under the bridge: the great war, the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth amendments, immigration restriction, comparative peace in Mexi- 
co, Teapot Dome, Daugherty, Lindbergh. In spite of these episodes the reissue 
of Walter Weyl’s now almost classical statement of democratic meliorism will 
be welcome. Most of its facts are still challenging, and its brilliant style re- 
mains undimmed: 

Some Aspects of the Philosophy of L. T. Hobhouse. By J. A. NICHOLSON. 
Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Studies in the Social Sci- 
ences, Vol. XIV, No. 4, 1926. Pp. 86. $1.00. 

. The author regards Hobhouse as primarily a philosopher, and in this opin- 
ion most American sociologists probably agree. Hobhouse has had considera- 
ble influence upon sociological thought, however, and many students of the 
history and tendencies of sociology will probably find this able summary of his 
philosophical writings useful. 

Old Houses of New England. By KNowLTon Mixer. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1927. Pp. 346. $5.00. 

This volume is nothing more nor less than it purports to be: a description 
of early houses still standing in New England with a historical commentary on 
the owners and the life of the period. Human interest details are, however, 
rather scanty, the main emphasis being upon architecture. 
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The Psychological Foundations of Management. Edited by Henry C. 
Mercatr. Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co., 1927. Pp. vii+-309. 


This book contains a series of articles designed to “point out the contribu- 
tions of industrial psychology to business management and to: define the diff- 
culties of psychological research in the industrial field.” The contributors to 
the book are Henry S. Dennison, Professor C. S. Yoakum, John A. Garvey, H. 
S. Person, Miss M. P. Follett, Dr. Walter Bingham, Professor H. A. Over- 
street, and Dr. Elton Mayo. Some of the more important topics considered are 
leadership, selection and placement, harmony and conciliation, control and 
management, and mental hygiene. These articles, while not profound nor strik- 
miy onega, are very valuable to those unacquainted with the literature in 
this feld. 


Karl Marx’s Interpretation of History. By MANDELL MORTON BOBER. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1927. Pp. x+370. $3.50. 


The painstaking documentation of references gives evidence of a very 
wide and careful reading of Marx’s writings. The author has attempted to work 
out the exact and full content of the various concepts used by Marx, including 
them under the general heads “The Material Basis of Society,” “The Human 
Element in History,” “The Ideological Element,” and “The Trend of History.” 
One has the feeling that the calculation has been worked out to more decimal 
points than the accuracy of the data warrants. The final section of the work is 
devoted to criticism of the theories of Marx, based on the grounds that history 
gives evidence of too many forces in human nature and society to allow so 
simple a disposition of it all as Marx suggests. 


Problems of America. A Group of Articles on Social Adjustment (weekly 
journal). Pittsburgh: Scholastic Publishing Co. Pp. 48. $0.35. 


This is a series of articles published recently in the Scholastic. The au- 
thors are distinguished, but the material they present has very little theoreti- 
cal significance. The following are the topics discussed: “Social Thinking,” by 
E. C. Lindeman”; “Population and Food Supply,” Warren S. Thompson; “Ur- 
ban Congestion and Rural Life,” Edmund deS. Brunner; “Public Health,” 
George E. Vincent; “Eugenics,” Samuel J. Holmes; “Immigration,” William 
W. Husband; “Distribution of Wealth,” Thomas Nixon Carver; “Industrial 
Democracy,” John A. Fitch; “Crime,” Winthrop D. Lane; and “Intolerance,” 
by A. B. Wolfe. 

Proceedings of the Second International Country Life Commission (held 
at Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan, U.S.A., August 

3, 4, 5, and 6, 1927), Bulletin No. 5. English edition issued from 

Michigan State College. Pp. 187. 

This Conference, attended by representatives of twenty-five foreign coun- 
tries and twenty-five American states, is very significant as indicating a world- 
wide interest on the part of educational leaders in the improvement of rural 
life. The addresses show that everywhere social changes are occurring in rural 
regions because of urbanization and modern communication. The desire voiced 
by the Conference is that farming peoples shall more adequately keep pace 
with urban advances in standards of life. To achieve this end, reliance is placed 
in educational methods, with emphasis on research and instruction in rural so- 
ciology. 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and the bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direc- 
tion of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, H. C. Griffin, and Carl M. 
Rosenquist, of the Department of Sociology of the University of Chicago. Each ab- 
straci is numbered at the end according to the classification in the January issue of 
this Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Verbesserte sich der Mensch von Urmenschen bis zum Heutigen? (Is Mod- 
ern Man Better than the Primitive ?).—Goodness appears in six successive forms or 
stages, characterized, respectively, by love of self, love of family, love of relatives, 
love of tribe, love of race, and love of humanity. The first two of these are found 
among the lower animals. Among men, the despot shows excessive development of 
the first forms; the genius, of the last. The ordinary man has a fair proportion of 
each, while the criminal is deficient in all. The exercise of goodness consists of the 
performance of definite acts, which, like all acts, are dependent upon brain develop- 
ment. Since the brain develops in the process of evolution and since goodness has 
value for humanity, it will continue to develop——Frans Tél, Archiv für Kriminologie, 
LXXXI (Heft 4, 1927), 235-48. (I, 2.) C.M.R. 


The Physiologic Life—We know much less about the factors that affect the 
race than the individual. Modern man is adapted to former rather than present con- 
ditions. He cooks and denatures his food: he lives in an artificially uniform climate; 
he is more subject to pollution and poisoning; he has more stimulants and drugs; he 
has less fear, but more anxiety; he probably leads a less biological sex life; and he is 
subjected to a more continuous nerve strain. A symbiotic relation to infectious dis- 
eases seems likely. He has, in addition, occupied all the Jand area of the earth, thus 
exposing himself to new climates. Scientific progress may be a menace to the race, 
for some phases of the man-made environment do seem to injure the germ plasm. 
Can study prevent the danger to the race in the future?—A. J. Carlson, Science, 
XVII (April 6, 1928), 355-60. (I, 2; VII, 2.) H. C. G. 


Temperament and Social Class.—If we had a sufficiently accurate method of 
investigation we should find a significant statistical consistency of temperament 
among the members of a given social class, and this would be the more marked the 
more important the functions of the class in the general community. This tempera- 
mental consistency most certainly has an innate basis. If this holds good of tempera- 
ment, it probably holds good equally or even more markedly with interests. Tem- 
perament mainly determines how we face the varied situations of life; interest, what 
we select from these situations to deal with, or with what class of situation among 
the many that life presents to us we shall be especially preoccupied. We have a com- 
mon stock of instinctive endowment, but in one social class one set of instinctive tend- 
encies is predominant. In any social group institutions and traditions grow very 
strong and very permanent and pervade a great proportion of the social activities of 
its members, and they also pass into the mental constitution of the members and 
develop in them specialized interests which are innate in the sense in which I am us- 
ing the term. So the persons born into that class are predisposed toward certain oc- 
cupations, certain skills, a certain outlook upon life. This is a double-sided process. 
—F. C. Bartlett, Eugenics Review, XX (April, 1928), 25-28. (I, 2.) H. C. G. 
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Über das Verständnis des Kindes fiir den Erwachsenen (Concerning the 
Child’s Understanding of Adults).—An experiment designed to show the extent to 
which children understand adult ideas attempted to compare what children are afraid 
of With what they think adults are afraid of. The children had difficulty in telling 
what adults fear, but they distinguished clearly between the objects of their own 
fear ‘and those of adults’ fear. They ascribed their ideas of fear to experience and to 
phantasy. Fairy tales were found to have great effect in determining fears. The va- 
rious kinds and degrees of fear were not well distinguished, though ability to do this 
increased rapidly with age. On the whole the children lacked judgment and critical 
faculties. The experiment indicates that children do not understand adults as well in 
this field as commonly supposed —Maria Zillig, Archiv fiir die Gesamte Psychologie, 
LXII (Heft 1 and 2, 1928), 135-78. (I, 3.) C. M.R. 


* Massenwahn (Popular Delusions).—Taking its illustrations from the attitudes 
of the nations which were the enemies of Germany during the war, this article es- 
says a description of the formation and operation of popular delusions, particularly 
those of a prejudicial nature. These delusions were not, as commonly supposed, the 
product of propaganda; they were inevitable under the circumstances. The propa- 
gandists, the propaganda, and the crimes committed in retaliation for supposed acts 
of inhumanity were all a result of the same causes. Psychoanalytically considered, 

. popular delusions are similar to dreams, first, in that they are delusions of normal 
people from which they recover on awakening, and second, in that they represent 
wish-fulfilments, e.g., the enemy is always represented as having traits worse than 
one’s own. These delusions are practically impossible to destroy, once they become 
current-—Kurt Baschwitz, Süddeutsche Monatshefte, XXV (November, au ee 


x1g. (I, 4.) 


Jugendliche nach der Strafhaft (Juveniles after Imprisonment).—The convict 
leaves prison, a society of his equals, where he has learned to fit in, where he has 
heroes and compensations for his feelings of inferiority, and enters a world where he 
does not feel at home and where he must lie to get a job. In some cases youthful de- 
linquents so estranged may be brought back into society through occupational con- 
tacts. Several examples are presented to show how boys who were cruel to animals 
became kind to them and incidentally gave up delinquency after being placed in 
charge of cattle or other animals. In this treatment the animal served as a sort of 
elementary social being in the process of socialization—-Oscar Beck, Internationale 
Zeitschrift fiir Individual Psychologie, VI (March-April, 1928), 100-107. dus 


Über Faszination (Concerning Fascination).—Fascination is characterized by 
extreme attentiveness and complete motor inhibition, even paralysis. All ego func- 
tions disappear in the complete absorption in the object. The condition is very much 
like sleep, and easily goes over into hypnosis. A certain form of fascination may also 
exist over long periods, e.g., one is fascinated by a certain person. Fascination may 
take place at a juggler’s performance or at a movie. In this case what the artist calls 
sympathy is equivalent to identification. It must be distinguished from imitation and 
from like response to like stimulus—Siegfried Bernfeld, Imago, XIV (Heft 1, 1928), 

C.M.R. 


76-87. (I, 4.) 


Thinking in Concert.—-The interdependence of men in modern life complicates 
the conditions of their thinking. As group members their thought is often addressed 
to situations within which certain values are dimly emergent, and require the meet- 
ing of diverse sensitivities and purposes in order to come into being. A social prob- 
lem is always immersed in such a situation, and the parties to it react to the situa- 
tion with their whole personalities, and not simply with their intellects. When they 
“interthink” as a group, the promise.of their effort turns on the quality of their mu- 
tual stimulations. Group thinking of this sort is a needed corrective of “group con- 
ditioning,” where similarities in social position and function impart to those who 
share them a common mental “set” that limits the range of their perceptions. Thus, 
while no one would impute a “group mind” to small employers as a class, yet one 
may speak of them as forming a “mind group,” with characteristic attitudes and 
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points of view. Discussion under auspices which play up its subtler resources can 
become an episode out of which people find their older attitudes transcended and a 
new orientation among their impelling life-values—Alfred D. Sheffield, New Repub- 
lic, LIV (March, 1928), 115-17. (I, 4.) Cc. D.C. 


Il. THE FAMILY 


Like Father Like Son-in-Law.—Professors Pearson and Lee found that hus- 
band and wife are more alike, in easily measurable physical characteristics, than first 
cousins. There is also an assortive mating of people of nearly equal vitality, as meas- 
ured by the life-span. There is a further tendency for people of like social inheri- 
tance to mate with each other. The behavioristic explanation of this is too superfi- 
cial, and an adequate explanation must seek the biological basis for these facts. Fhe 
apparent absurdity of the overrefined barriers erected by the caste system of India 
should not obscure the fact that the ability to retain superiority when once estab- 
lished is a primary necessity in racial progress, and the mating of like with like is a 
natural law too deep seated and too well established to be set aside by political sys- 
tems. The practice in this country is much more sound biologically. Marriage is as 
severely restricted to members of the same social level as in any other country, but 
individuals change from one level to another according to their ability to demon- 
strate their true worth—Donald F. Jones, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (June, 1928), 
557-60. (II, 1.) H.C. G. 


Recognizing the Homemaker.—Efforts are being made to get in the United 
States census some recognition for the homemaker. If they succeed, millions of wom- 
en who have toiled without titles will no longer be listed as persons of no occupation. 
This gesture for recognition is not to be minimized in importance. It vocalizes the 
vague feeling of unrest which has been swaying women ever since factory, bakery, 
delicatessen, laundry, and electrical appliances simplified the problem of domestic 
efficiency. During the last ten years beneath the froth there has been an undercur- 
rent of sane thinking on the subject of marriage and careers for women. Women’s 
colleges are putting into their curricula experimental courses to help that large pro- 
portion of students who plan to combine marriage and a profession. Instead of less 
co-operation in the home, the plan that provides for the mother’s outside work im- 
plies more. The father must add to the functions of provider and physical fatherhood 
those of homemaking and spiritual parenthood. Home is man’s sphere no less than 
woman’s.—Eudora Ramsey Richardson, North American Review, CCXXV (June, 
1928), 693-800. (II, 3; VII, 4.) C.D.C. 


II. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


The Rise of a Social Taboo.—In the critical pioneer days of the Mormons in 
Utah the grain crop was seriously threatened by a pest of locusts, but the appear- 
ance of large flocks of gulls saved the situation. Now there is a taboo against killing 
these birds, and a monument has been erected to them, There were the following 
stages in the development of the culture complex of the gull: (1) a severe group 
crisis in which group survival is endangered; (2) failure of common-sense (natural- 
istic) techniques; (3) turning to God for help (plus working); (4) crisis continues to 
grow more alarming in spite of increased efforts and piety; (5) growing despair and 
great emotional disturbance; (6) appearance of gulls, with fear that they too might 
be destroyers, heightens emotional tone; (7) the gulls unexpectedly devour the in- 
sects (the aleatory element in social crisis); (8) the saving of the crops and thanks- 
giving to God; (9) the raising of the gull to a place of religious-economic signifi- 
cance and the placing of a taboo on its destruction; (10) a legend has grown up 
about the crisis and its solution; (x1) final culmination in an object of veneration and 
communal attention (the monument). The fact that the gulls did not become an ob- 
ject of direct worship—the direction which the interpretation of this experience took 
—was determined by the previous experience by what the anthropologist calls the 
cultural patterns of the group——Kimbal! Young, Scientific Monthly (May, 1928), 

H.C. G. 


449-53. CII, 1, 2.) 
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Die Fremdsprachen (Foreign Languages).—The Romans learned Greek be- 
cause they admitted the cultural superiority of the Greeks. The later cultural su- 
periority of the Romans and the French led Europe generally to adopt Latin and 
French. Foreign languages are used as one of the means whereby the upper classes 
secure and maintain the distinction between themselves and the lower classes. The 
upper classes of Europe continued to use foreign languages until the rise of the lower 
classes created a demand for the native speech. The discarding of foreign languages 
and teaching them in the common schools has met with great opposition from the 
higher groups of society. —M. Vaerting, Kölner Vierteljahrshefte für Sosiologie, N VII 
(Heft 1, 1928), 45-54. (III, 2; VIL 2.) C.M.R 


Afghanistan and the Outer World.—Afghanistan is being led, in the face of 
much reluctance in religious circles, to the ways of advanced Western civilization. 
Though its area is larger than France, the population of the country is only slightly 
over six million inhabitants. Some are probably of Aryan stock, though in a remote 
period tribes of Semitic origin entered Afghanistan and founded what is now known 
as the Douranni race. With the Islamic invasion, all of the mountain tribes accepted 
the new faith. Their chiefs made frequent conquests in India, sometimes actually 
occupying the throne of Delhi. Under Abdur-Rahman, who received the throne in 
1881, the borders of Afghanistan were closed to European travelers, and a policy of 
strict isolation was followed. This policy was changed by Habib Ullah, his son and 
successor, who constructed good roads to the chief centers and developed trade. The 
coming of motors, the admission of European engineers, and the use of water-power 
are developing the ways of the West. Since the country lacks mineral resources, 
hides, dried fruits, and with the coming of refrigerator trains, fresh fruit, of incom- 
parable value to India, must continue to be the chief exports—George MacMunn, 
Nineteenth Century, CIII (March, 1928), 344-53. (III, 3; VII, 4.) C. D.C. 


The Irish Migration of the Forties——-A potato economy, population increase, 
famine, and readjustment led to the migrations of the forties. The cycle of prosperi- 
ty ran from prosperity to natural increase and outside additions to those on the soil, 
famine and exgermination, redivision of land among the survivors, and increase. 
People on the margin of subsistence, lacking the capacity to develop new economic 
institutions, are regulated by the Malthusian law. Landlords tend to get rid of peo- 
ple. “Estate migration” forced peasants to leave land for economic reasons, and the 
landlords aided emigrants. Landlessness, rather than the food law, was really at 
fault. The traditional mercantilism and nationalism of the English policy resulted 
in population pressure which reduced people to 2 spade economy. After famine years 
came change-—Francis Morehouse, American Historical Review, XXXII (April, 
1928), 579-92. (II, 4.) H. C.G. 


Über ländliche Siedlung (Concerning Farm Settlement).—Settlement on 
farms, or, as it is called, inner colonization, is now being intensively urged on the 
German people by, the government, which has provided numerous aids for settlers. 
This movement is in complete accord with the German population policy because it 
will increase that portion of the population which has the best health and the highest 
net increase. Furthermore, a denser population in the country is expected to improve 
social conditions there, and thereby delay the drift to the large cities. It will also 
make possible a greater total population for the nation as a whole—C. von Dietze, 
Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, CXXVIII (January, 1935) a 
(TH, 4; V, x; VITL, 2.) M.R. 


The State of Riverbank.—Men have imagined utopias, erehwons, and typees in 
the South Seas, or have tried out Brook Farms, Soviets, Zions, and Houses of David 
at great trouble and expense. But in every shantytown in Riverbank projects are 
being tried out daily in communism, anarchy, polygamy, free love, and various 
other innovations. The state of Riverbank is a quasi-communistic commonwealth 
whose territory consists in non-contiguous fragments on both banks of the Mis- 
sissippi from Keokuk to Hannibal. Its industries are fishing, garbage-picking, truck- 
raising, loafing, and bootlegging. Each local unit, known as shantytown, is located 
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between the railroad tracks and the water’s edge on a no man’s land of willow and 
cottonwood, of weed patch, sand bar, and mud flat. The population maintains con- 
tinuity, almost every Riverbanker being the child of a Riverbanker, and more than 
likely the grandchild of one. Each person lives according to his ideas of individual 
expediency, and each shantytown is practically autonomous governmentally. The 
ordinary laws of property, marriage, sanitation, and taxation scarcely touch River- 
bank—Roman Laim, Scribuer’s, LXX XIII (March, 1928), 291-303. (TIT Nn 


Chinese Views of Truth and Justice.—Taxes and family life have been influen- 
tial in determining attitudes toward law, truth, and justice in China, Although the 
Chinese have had longer experience in self-government than any other people, self- 
government was never practiced in any unit larger than the village. The central 
government has concerned itself principally with the collection of tribute, and has 
never had close contact with the people. They have been governed, not from above, 
but by habits formed unconsciously in family life. The Confucian system merely 
reflected the most prominent feature of the life of the times when it emphasized the 
importance of the family as the principal controlling instrument of human conduct. 
Of the five great duties (wu-lun), three pertain to the family, one to government, 
and one to that portion of society which is outside the family. The conservative in- 
fluence of the family makes difficult all attempts at co-operation and explains the 
backwardness of China in communications, harbor improvements, sanitation, and 
other concomitants of enlightenment. The ethics underlying judicial procedure is 
closely allied to the ethics of the family system. If China is to exist in larger units 
than the farm village or military satrapy without reverting to the imperial form of 
government, its people must break their bondage to the village and family point of 
view.—John Earl Baker, Asia, XXVIII (July, 1928), 532-39. (III, 6; we a 


Why Chinese Business Is Not Business.—The task of introducing a new form 
of government in China is scarcely more difficult than that of introducing modern 
industry. The use of power is fundamental to the standard of living possible to any 
people. In manufacture alone, the United States has power-driven machinery at 
work equal to three times the effective man-power of China. Obstacles to the intro- 
duction of the steam engine include the cheapness of human labor, the high rate of 
interest, and the prohibitive replacement costs due to poor care given to machinery. 
Confucian etiquette hinders the industrialization of China. The intellectual fetish 
and scholarly etiquette prevent Chinese engineers and executives from keeping their 
influence with the workers, and interfere with effective supervision. The wearer of 
the silk gown cannot free himself from the entanglements of formality. China has 
tried to employ the corporation, but so far without success. Lack of legal protection 
and competent executives, and the tendency of trustees to favor relatives, have con- 
tributed to the failure of Chinese corporations. Industrialization of China will re- 
quire decades of evolution, even if given all possible conscious assistance —John 
Earl Baker, Asta, XXVIII (May, 1928), 390-97. (III, 6; VII, 1, 4.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Fascismen i Norge (Fascism in Norway).—Fascism, a reactionary, aggressive, 
social movement directed against the Jabor movement of Europe, begins typically 
with a strengthening of the powers of the government and ends with a dictatorship. 
In Norway the movement has taken three forms, each more extreme than the last. 
However, the lack of strong revolutionary tendencies in the Norwegian labor party 
has served to moderate the program of fascistic organizations, so that such profound 
changes as those of Italy and Spain are not likely to take place in Norway.—Hakon 
Meyer, Samtiden, XX XIX (Hefte 2, 1928), 109-17. (IV, 1, 3.) C.M.R. 


The American Labor Movement.—The great difference between the labor 
unions of most other countries and that in the United States lies in the fact that the 
latter has confined itself to the historic purposes and methods of organized labor, 
whereas the former has embraced the purposes and methods of a very different move- 
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ment. Though the conflict between capital and labor has nowhere attained greater 
intensity than in the United States, and American unions have fought some of the 
most violent labor wars in modern history, the Marxian doctrine of the class struggle 
has never been seriously accepted by organized labor in America. It is not accidental 
that these methods have been rejected by the American labor movement. It does 
not deny the fact of industrial conflict, but, it does deny that employers and em- 
ployed have no interests in common. When the existence of an industry is threatened 
by legislation directed against it, employers and employed quickly discover that they 
have equal interest in combating that legislation. This mutuality of interest is al- 
ways present in industry, though frequently obscured by struggle upon special issues. 
Loss of employment is as serious to the workers as loss of property is to owners, so 
they are vitally concerned in the success of the énterprise in which they are engaged. 
Increasing recognition of-this fact is evidenced by the greater demand of the workers 
‘for an effective voice in management, and by the growing tendency of employers to 
grand that demand, as shown by the numerous experiments that are being tried out. 
-—John Spargo, Yale Review, XVII (April, 1928), 499-516. (IV, 1.) H. C.G. 


The African Labour Problem.—Africa is becoming more and more indispensa- 
ble to the rest of the world. The last thirty years have witnessed an enormous in- 
crease in the volume of its foreign trade, though its mineral and agricultural re- 
sources are as yet scarcely touched. The basic condition upon which rests the future 
development of Africa is the solution of its labor problem. While white men have 
supplied the initiative, capital, and organization, practically all the manual work in 
African production has been performed by native labor. The relation between blacks 
and whites is a vital factor in the labor problem. In South Africa the old theory of 
the racial division of labor is breaking down with the appearance of a considerable 
white wage-earning class and with the increasing ability and ambition of the natives. 
The problem of the “poor white” is haunting South African statesmen. Analysis of 
economic tendencies in South Africa plainly indicates that equality of economic op- 
portunity between.the white and black races is becoming inevitable. This involves 
the recognition of the position of the native as an integral part of industry, with the 
same right to be paid in accordance with his output and the same right to protection 
by the state. In West Africa, and those portions of Central and East Africa which 
are climatically unfavorable to the white man, native labor holds the entire field, 
skilled and unskilled. The humanitarian notion of developing and protecting the 
native is being recognized as the key to the prosperity of West Africa—Round Ta- 
ble, LXXI (June, 1928), 498-521. (IV, 1, 2; VII, 1.) C. D.C. 


Changing Position of the Jews in Poland.—The position of the Jews has long 
been a thermometer of Poland, for they are more sensitive to social and psychologi- 
cal changes than any other element of Polish life. The defeat of the Jewish parties 
in the recent general election is symptomatic of their present position. The direct 
reason for the defeat was the split between the Jewish parties themselves. Though 
always presenting a united front when their national life is endangered, the Jews give 
way to fighting among themselves once that danger is removed. As many as eight 
different Jewish parties were bitterly struggling among themselves in the parlia- 
mentary election. Whatever its shortcomings in other respects, the Pilsudski régime 
has at least abandoned anti-Semitism as a government policy. The anti-Jewish bait- 
ing, which once was to the Polish press what sport and sex are to American yellow 
journals, has for the most part been stopped. The Jews are now treated like any 
other national minority in Poland. With removal of the old persecutions, the social 
and political life of the Jews broke up into its natural divisions of class and per- 
- sonal interests—William Zukerman, Current History, XXVII (June, 1928), i 
(IV, 2.) D.C. 


The Peopling of Hawaii—Hawaii constitutes a most interesting racial and geo- 
graphic study. The islands were settled by hardy Polynesian navigators in the fifth 
century A.D. They remained comparatively unknown until the eleventh century, 
when intercourse was maintained between Hawaii, the Marquesas, Society, and Sa- - 
moan islands. In 1778 the islands were rediscovered by Captain James Cook. Trade 
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in sandalwood began in the early nineteenth century, followed soon after by the 
whaling industry. Foreign ships brought cholera, smallpox, measles, consumption, 
and blood diseases which wiped out great numbers of the inhabitants. The native 
population declined from 130,313 in 1832 to 62,959 in 1866. Development of agricul- 
ture in the central plains, especially vast sugar and rice plantations, Jed to demand 
for immigrant laborers. The resulting influx of Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Koreans, 
Portuguese, and other Caucasians has given the territory extraordinary racial com- 
plexity. Three-fourths of the 110,000 Japanese and go per cent of the Filipinos and 
Koreans are plantation laborers. The problem of education in the territory is largely 
the problem of Americanizing children whose parents, coming from the Orient, speak 
no English.—O. W. Freeman, Journal of Geography, XXVII (April, 1928), 125-41. 
(IV, 2; V, 4.) C. D.C, 


Polish Messianism: Some Impressions,—In its origin Polish Messianism arose 
out of a suffering nation’s self-introspection. Its philosophy may be considered as a 
conciliation of French spiritualism with mysticism. The central notion is the inti- 
mate association of nationality and personality. A nation is a group of souls bound 
by the national consciousness of a mission to be fulfilled for the benefit of mankind. 
The Polish people today think no more in terms of the Romanticism of the thirties 
and forties of the last century, but in those of present necessities: of the education 
of millions of enfranchised peasants, of needed co-operation with other free peoples 
of Europe. Polish Messianism brings to such problems a spiritual conception of na- 
tionality, the Christian law of remedial suffering and sacrifice as the law of the life 
of nations—W. Caldwell, Contemporary Review, CXXXIII (April, 1928), 484-90. 
(IV, 2.) C: D.C. 


Die judisch-christlichen Mischehen (Jewish-Christian Mixed Marriages).— 
Intermarriage between Jews and Christians was strictly forbidden until recently by 
both groups. Such marriages are now very common, especially where the Jews con- 
stitute a relatively small proportion of the population. Jewish women enter into 
mixed marriages less frequently than do Jewish men; Catholics marry Jews less fre- 
quently than do Protestants. Mixed marriages are more often sterile than others; 
mixed families with children have fewer children. These children are extremely 
variable in physical and mental traits. Divorces are relatively frequent among mixed 
marriages——W. Hanauer, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, XVII (Heft 4, 1928, 513- 
39. (IV, 3; H, 3.) C.M.R. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 


Where Farmers and Laborers Unite.—To Denmark alone belongs the distinc- 
tion of having a government under joint control of the workers from the farms and 
the workers from the cities. Such a government implies an unusual degree of mutual 
understanding between classes commonly in sharp opposition. The unusual training 
provided by the free public schools of the Danes has developed a high degree of in- 
telligence in the field of social and political activities. The government aids material- 
ly in the extensive co-operative societies of farmers and city workers, and by pro- 
viding credit has helped large numbers of families to own farms. Co-operative bank- 
‘ing and credit associations furnish capital for all social and industrial enterprises that 
the farmer and laborer find advantageous. Government, industry, business, and re- 
ligion are all democratic. Denmark almost alone among European nations seems to 
have no acute and menacing social problems.—J. E. Kirkpatrick, World Tomorrow, 
XI (April, 1928), 176-78. (V, 1; IV, 1; VII, 1.) C.D.C. 


Problems of Constructive Agricultural Co-operation.—Co-operation in western 
Australia received its first impetus by reason of the resentment felt by producers at 
seeing agents becoming rich in handling the produce and requirements of the farm- 
ers. The original system adopted has been the Rochedale plan, though many of the 
pools have later adopted the no-profit plan. Commodity marketing as preached by 
Aaron Sapiro is unsuited to the small pioneering producers of western Australia, 
since few single commodities can afford individual administration costs. Gathered 
together into one large concern, they gain tremendously in power. In the case of 
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wheat, a combination of the two plans, Rochedale and no-profit co-operation, and 
of the two systems, commodity and departmental marketing, has been effectively 
achieved. To deal with farmers’ produce successfully a strong central organization 
is, first of all, essential. The question of subsequent development then becomes one 
of forming local co-operative concerns Inked up with the central concern. In such 
matters as butter and cheese factories and flour mills it has been the practice for 
farmers in one locality to erect their own factories and to dispose of their produce 
through a co-operative selling organization —J. Thompson, Economic Record (Jour- 
nal of the Economic Society of Australia and New Zealand), IV (February, 1928), 
38-45. (V, 1; VU, 1.) C. D.C. 
The Fundamental Values of Farm Life—The fundamental values of farm life 
are not primarily material and economic, but spiritual. High among spiritual values 
is the discipline which farm life affords. In the farm family each member has at 
heart the success of the agricultural enterprise upon which the home depends, and 
learns the lessons of responsibility, loyalty, and mutual helpfulness. Another value 
of the country is its freedom, which lies in the opportunity afforded the country man 
to be himself, to develop individuality, and to escape from being merely the expres- 
‘sion of the mode. The country offers greater spiritual completeness to the individual 
than does the city. The city is too specialized and the division of labor has gone too 
far for the average man to see life as a whole. It follows that rural people have on 
. the whole a more intimate conception of the sincere relationships and personal val- 
ues of everyday experience. Farming is an industry in which there is still a chance 
to work creatively. Finally, the opportunity to get at the heart of nature is a major 
value of rural life. Co-operation is a psycho-social process of the greatest signifi- 
cance, not only because it brings excellent material results, but also because it intensi- 
fies all other spiritual values of the rural community—Luther L. Bernard, South At- 
lantic Quarterly, XXVII (April, 1928), 142-60. (V, 1; I, 4.) C.D.C 


Great Cities and Their Economic Problems.—In striking contrast with pastoral 
or agricultural occupations is the mature and complex form common throughout the 
civilized world at the present time. The characteristic feature of the latter is a wide- 
spread specialization of economic activities focussed upon towns which serve not 
only as nodal points for exchange of goods and for intercourse, but also as centers of 
intensive production, Towns continue to grow in size because an ever increasing pro- 
portion of activities center where lines of communication converge. The great city, 
or Weltstadt, stands at a meeting place of both regional and international highways. 
The tendency is toward a world-wide “rationalization” of industry organized ulti- 
mately from a few great centers. The great city represents a concentration of human 
activities and forces from all points within the group. The peculiar ringlike arrange- 
ment of secondary towns with reference to all great cities is determined by an inter- 
play of forces in somewhat the same way as is the orbit of a planet with reference to 
the sun. Already the bulk and complexity of cities are creating problems that baf- 
fle solution. These problems fall under the following heads: (1) those concerned 
with securing vital supplies; (2) those arising from traffic congestion and the en- 
forced sprawling of the city over a vast area; and (3) those which concern nervous 
wear and tear on the active inhabitants. Some solution may be found by giving less 
attention to large-scale production, by concentrating the movement of goods in 
transit trade of certain well-defined enclaves and routes, and by imposing drastic re- 
strictions upon certain forms of traffic—E. M. Shanahan, Economica, XXII (March, 
1928), 51-63. (V, 2.) C.D.C. 


The Calpolli-Barrio in a Present-Day Mexican Pueblo.—Teplotizitan is not a 
primitive society today; it is a folk“group in the special sense—an illiterate enclave 
surviving inside a new cultural framework imposed from outside by a literate con- 
quering culture of a very different nature. The local festal and religious organization 
(of the old calpollit), conflicting with no pattern imposed from outside by Spanish 
culture, persists in the barrio, altered so far as required by other cultural changes. 
The barrios are place units, but tend to include groups of uninterrupted family lines 
tracing descent through the father’s side. The barrio is of great importance in the 
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religious organization and social interplay of the community. The barrios have ob- 
viously different cultures, and the members of a barrio tend to think and act alike. 
In a large measure this is because of the unifying and centralizing influence of the 
chapel and its saint, with the attendant co-operative work and play—Robert Red- 
field, American Anthropologist, XXX (April-June, 1928), 282-94. (V, 3.) é 


Some Population Gradients in the United States.—Population gradients and 
their relation to the basic topography suggest a fertile field of co-operative research 
among American geographers, agricultural experts, and students of population. A 
journey of one hundred miles in any direction almost anywhere in the country will 
reveal noteworthy differences in population density due fundamentally to variations 
in topography, fertility, and climate. An example which involves rural as well as ur- 
ban population is found in Texas. East of the Balcones Escarpment lies one of the 
greatest cotton-producing districts in the country, with a rural population rivaling 
that of Illinois, while to the west lies the rocky Edwards Plateau maintaining a 
sparse population consisting mainly of poor whites, or “hill billies.” Other sharp 
contrasts are afforded by the front-range region of Colorado, the lower peninsula of 
Michigan, southern Illinois, and eastern Tennessee. It is clear that further expansion 
of population into disticts of less favorable topography and humidity can be made 
only as a result of pressure, of dynamic cultural change, improvement of technique, 
and with some diminution of certainty of livelihood at the present standard of liv- 
ing-—A. B. Wolfe, Geographical Review, XVII (April, 1928), 291-301. (V, 4; 
II, 4.) C.D.C, 

VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


State Control of Education.—The state should be an active social agency for 
the physical, moral, intellectual, and industrial betterment of all, without regard to 
economic or social status. Such a purpose involves the establishment, maintenance, 
and direction of a school system, to promote which all American states have set up 
at one time or another some form of central administrative control. Centralized 
control by state departments of education began when states offered financial aid to 
local schools on condition that they conform to certain standardized requirements. 
Although the chief state school officer is the nominal head of its school system, often 
his salary is less than those of many city superintendents. Seventeen states prescribe 
no qualifications whatever for the office. Until recently the duties of state superin- 
tendent or commissioner of education have been merely clerical, exhortatory, and 
advisory, but his powers are being rapidly enlarged to include selection of textbooks, 
organization of courses of study, formulation of policies of school finance, certifica- 
tion of teachers, interpretation of school laws, and other vital educational matters. 
The increased duties of this office indicate the change from localism to centralization 
in public education.—Edgar W. Knight, South Atlantic Quarterly, XXVII Ry ee 
1928), 16-28. (VI, 3.) D.C. 


Education in Germany Today.—Although significant changes have been made 
in the school systems of most countries since the war, nowhere have more signifi- 
cant reforms been introduced than in Germany. The absence of military drill and 
exercises in present German schools is in strong contrast with those of pre-war days, 
and with English public schools, which are now nearly all organized into O.T.C. 
units. The youth of Germany were among the leaders for a thoroughgoing educa- 
tional reform. Largely through their influence a great Federal Educational Council 
was held in Berlin in 1920. A radical change was the adoption of the Grundschule, 
which all children between the ages of six and ten must attend. After 1929 all pri- 
vate preparatory schools for children between these ages must be abolished. The 
subjects of study are religion, community study, German, arithmetic, singing, draw- 
ing, gymnastics, and for the girls, needlework. There are no fixed periods of in- 
struction, and integration of the work is left to the teacher. On finishing the Grund- 
schule a pupil may continue in the elementary school or he may enter the Mittel- 
schule, a six-year course preparing for commerce and agriculture. By means of the 
Aufbauschule the talented pupil may pass from the seventh year of the elementary 
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school to one of the four types of secondary schools. The new system is achieving a 
new spiritual, cultural, and educational unity.—Stephen P. Cabot, Atlantic M eee: 
CXLI (May, 1928), 686-96. (VI, 3; VII, 2.) C. D.C. 


The Relation of Play and Recreation to the Social Hygiene Program.—Both 
recreative activities and sex relationships are problems of behavior; and behavior is 
governed by two principal factors: satisfactions immediate or remote, that are inher- 
ent for the individual in the contemplation or performance of a given act, and what 
Professor Sumner calls the mores or folkways of the group. One very potent folk 
belief is that pre-marital sex experience is a physiological necessity. This belief 
has persisted in spite of the relatively high degree of education of the believers. 
Play builds up the fundamental nervous system, muscle strength and control, stim- 
ulates the endocrines, and makes it possible to do a great amount of work with 
interest and with the minimum of fatigue. It develops habits of concentration 
and persistence in spite of failure, develops will power, teaches one to solve situa- 
tions, to make decisions, and then to act, develops leadership, confers a sense of 
achievement and adequacy. It has social values because it develops group con- 
sciousness as opposed to individualism. It teaches co-operation and team play, de- 
velops loyalty and a willingness to work for the group. Play is thus useful in build- 
ing up a desirable sex ethic Joseph E. Raycroft, Journal of Social Hygiene, XIV 
(May, 1928), 263-70. (VI, 4; II, x.) H.C. G. 


Newspaper Mass Production.—Even though the true journalist insists upon 
viewing his vocation as a profession, the task of producing daily newspapers suc- 
cessfully is today a most complex operation, involving the superimposing of profes- 
sional efforts upon a solid business foundation. The business aspects of this opera- 
tion are amenable to the economic'laws that determine success or failure in any com- 
mercial endeavor. With the realization of this fact has come the development of 
group operation of individual newspaper properties—scientific mass production ap- 
plied to newspaper making. “Chain journalism” is the editing and operation of a 
group of newspapers in different cities by a single corporation with centralized con- 
trol. Chain operation makes for financial stability, economic independence, and pro- 
tection of the local unit from domination by large advertisers, public utilities, or 
other interests. The passing of personal journalism, while costing us some picturesque 
characters, has its compensations. In a democracy enlightenment and education by 
the press are needed more than self-appointed leadership. Chain newspaper devel- 
opment does not mean journalistic monopoly, but it does signify recognition of the 
passing of personal journalism—Roy W. Howard, North American Review, CCXXV 
(April, 1928), 420-24. (VI, 7; VII, 1.) C.D.C. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS 


Die soziale Schichtung der Erwerbstätigen im Zeitalter đer Dampfmaschine 
und in dem der Elektrizitet (The Social Stratification of the Workers in the Time 
of the Steam Engine and in That of Electricity).—The technique of production has 
been observed to exert a profound influence upon the relative size of certain eco- 
nomic groups. Thus the use of electrical machinery greatly increases the relative 
number of persons employed in a supervisory capacity and decreases the relative 
number of unskilled laborers. The steam engine, by concentrating vast quantities of 
power in a small area, brought about a corresponding concentration of workers, fol- 
lowed by minute division of labor and the development of a proletariat —Paul 
Krische, Zeitschrift für Volkerpsychologie und Soziologie, IV (March, 1928) II-Iĝ. 
(VII, x.) M.R. 


Den kooperativa Rörelsen i Finland (The Co-operative Movement in Fin- 
land).—-In spite of its newness, the co-operative movement is very strongly devel- 
oped in Finland, both with respect to production and consumption. The latter form 
is largely confined to the cities, while the former is more common on the farms. The 
greatest handicap has been lack of capital, but this is benig remedied by co-operative 
savings accounts. Membership is recruited through advertisements, exhibitions, and 
other propaganda—-J. W. Keto, Nordisk Tidskrift, IV (Haft 1-2, 1928), ae 
(VII, r.) 
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Collectivist Industry in Russia. —Russia is a collectivist state. The experiments 
in pure communism have almost altogether disappeared, not even Russian human 
nature being able to stand the strain of a moneyless, strictly equalitarian economy. 
The bulk of factory production is handled by great quasi-independent state trusts, 
nearer perhaps to state capitalism than state socialism. Transportation, communica- 
tion, the mails, super-power, are government monopolies, and, like our post-office 
department, experiments in state socialism. Ninety per cent of agricultural production 
is in the hands of the peasant as a private trader. Distribution is in the hands of the 
co-operative, of the government, and of the private trader, with the first two in- 
creasingly outbalancing the last. The co-operatives are no longer part of the state 
mechanism, but, like the trade unions, now function as independent organizations. 
The state planning commission attempts to harness the whole of Russian economic 
life to a definite program, and sets up quotas of production for each branch to meet, 
five years in advance. In 1927 the trust mechanism as a whole exceeded pre-war 
output by nearly ro per cent. However, the quality of goods is still inferior to that 
of 1913. Deplorable as it may appear to orthodox thinkers, the Russian enterprise 
is going up- rather than downhill—-Stuart Chase, Asia, XXVIII (May, 1928), 368- 
73. (VII, x, 4.) C. D.C. 


America and Scientific Leadership.—Although American institutions of higher 
learning have more living graduates than have similar institutions in all other coun- 
tries, they have failed to give us pre-eminence in fundamental scientific research. Of 
the eighty Nobel awards made to date, American scientists have received five, while 
twenty-three went to Germany, twelve to Great Britain, eleven to France, and six to 
the Netherlands. One reason for this low rank in the highest achievements of pure 
science is the emphasis our colleges and universities put on “mass production” and 
the average. Another is the pressure for quick financial returns and practical eco- 
nomic results, Nearly one thousand industrial research laboratories, interested pri- 
marily in immediate returns, compete for the services of young scientists in the Unit- 
ed States. The newness of our country, the demands’on applied science in develop- 
ing our industries and agricultural lands, and the instability due to constant influx of 
immigration and shifts in population have been unfavorable to fundamental research. 
The problem of extending such research in this country involves the provision of 
more adequate physical opportunity for the research worker, and an education that 
stimulates the development of curiosity and imagination —~William M. Jardine, At- 
lantic Monthly, CXLI (June, 1928), 840-45. (VII, 2; III, 6.) €. D.C. 


Modern Religion and American Citizenship.—Religion requires a theory of 
man as well as a theory of God. Orthodox religions with antiquated and inadequate 
doctrines of God may live on simply by virtue of the accuracy of their doctrines of 
man. The difficulty in America between church and state is that we have two rival 
doctrines of man which are mutually exclusive. Uniform fundamentalism faces hu- 
man nature in a minatory mood. American citizenship, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially naturalistic, if not frankly pagan, in its doctrine of man. Neither one of these 
doctrines can suffice the future. Church and state alike need a common theory of 
human nature upon which both may build with confidence and reasonable hope.— 
Willard L. Sperry, Yale Review, XVII (April, 1928), 417-30. (VII, 2; IV, 3, 4.) 

H. C.G. 


Vom nächsten Krieg (On the Next War).—In spite of disarmament confer- 
ences and the like, war is quite possible, for Europe was never better armed than at 
present, nor more active in military preparation. But the next war will be a war of 
technicians, not of armies. Other things being equal, the wealthiest country will win, 
since great resources will be required for the production of war machinery. The 
increased importance of the noncombatant population will necessitate more attention 
to maintenance of the morale of civilians and will change the objective of attack. 
Instead of attacking the army, the enemy will send aeroplanes with poison-gas bombs 
to kill or terrorize the people in large cities. There is no longer any doubt as to the 
danger and deadliness of poison gas. Several European countries are perfecting de- 
fenses designed to meet attacks in which it may be used. Some difficulty in organiz- 
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ing the civilian population for the next war may be expected, on account of the ex- 
traordinary strength of pacifism; but if armies are not necessary, the refusal to take 
an active part in war may be of less significance than formerly.—Franz Carl Endres, 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, LIX (Heft 1, 1928), a-i (VO, 4.) 
.M.R. 


VIII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


Die kriminalistische Bedeutung des Schlafes (The Criminalistic Significance 
of Sleep).—Testimony based upon observations made while asleep or partially so is 
very unreliable, while lack of sleep does not affect the accuracy of testimony unless 
the witness is much fatigued. Utterances of suspected persons made during sleep 
have been used as evidence against them, but there is grave doubt as to the validity 
of this procedure. Attempts to hypnotize, chloroform, or attack sleeping persons 
without waking them have practically always failed. Occasionally crimes are com- 
mitted by somnambulists or by persons in pathological states resembling sleep. 
Crimes of omission, such as neglect of duty by the soldier or the railway employee, 
are sometimes the result of great loss of sleep—aA. Hübner, Archiv für Kriminologie, 
LXXXI (Heft 2-3, 1927), 86-101. (VIII, r.) 


Verbrecher und Dirne (Criminal and Prostitute)—Out of the attempts of 
natural science and of sociology to discover a criminal type has come a socio-biolog- 
ical criminology. But the study of criminalistic tendencies of individuals is Jess im- 
portant than the characterization, description, and evaluation of the milieu. Only 
by a consideration of the milieu can we recognize the object of our chief interest, the 
professional criminal. The same environment which produces criminals also pro- 
duces prostitutes, but the classes are neither equal nor parallel. Their likeness lies in 
their social harmfulness, and their common bond is the procurer—Hugo Weinberger, 
Archiv für Kriminologie, LXXXI (Heft 1, 1927), 33-37. (VIL, 1.) C. M.R. 


Zur Frage der Kriminaltelepathie (On the Question of Criminal Telepathy). 
—Occultism becomes of interest to the criminologist when, as in a recent case in Ger- 
many, a man is accused of obtaining money under false pretenses by practices in- 
volving clairvoyance, ostensibly for the purpose of solving crimes. In order to decide 
the question of guilt or innocence in such a case it is necessary first to decide whether 
or not occultism has a scientific basis, and second, whether or not the defendant 
acted in good faith—Albert Hellwig, Archiv für Kriminologie, LXXXI Sate 2-3, 
1927), 102—40. (VIII, r.) M.R. 


Zur “Psychobiologie des Verbrechers (On the Psychobiology of the Criminal). 
—Psycho-biologically speaking, man is a system of nervous reflexes. These reflexes 
are subject to processes of development and degeneration beginning before birth and 
continuing until death. The criminal is either neurotic or psychotic, that is, his re- 
flexes are wholly or in part retarded in their development. Neuroses and psychoses 
are of various kinds, recognizable by the emotions involved, and not all of them show 
criminal tendencies. This view of the nature of crime necessitates a changed view 
of the theory and value of punishment.—Hans Lungwitz, Archiv für Kriminologie, 
LXXXI (Heft 4, 1927), 207-15. (VIII, 1; VIIL, 4.) C.M.R. 


The Psychopathology of the Juvenile Delinquent. —Delinquency is a protest 
against the existing social order, since the delinquent child is merely making a normal 
response to an improper situation. For some reason he has been unable to make 
contact with the social world. Deformities often play a rôle in isolating the child, 
as do also illegitimacy and lack of parental affection. Education is therefore the ob- 
vious remedy, and the school offers the best opportunity as a place for the estab- 
lishment of a psychiatric guidance clinic-—W. Béran Wolfe, Internationale Zeitschrift 
fiir Individual Psychologie, VI (March-April, 1928), 121-30. (VIII, 1; I, SM A 


Über einige Nebenfragen des Bevölkerungswesens (Concerning Some Ques- 
tions Incidental to the Population Problem)}.—The question of the actual length of 
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generations is difficult of solution because data are difficult to secure, because the 
meaning of the term is not clear, because generations of men and women and of 
first and last children are of different lengths, and because illegitimacy cannot be 
taken into account. To avoid some of these difficulties the generation is arbitrarily 
taken as the time between the birth of the father and of the oldest legitimate mar- 
ried son. A fairly extensive investigation shows great variety in the length of genera- 
tions among the several social classes and occupational groups at different times, but 
the personal factor affects these so erratically that valid conclusions as to the aver- 
age length of generations for any group or any time cannot be drawn.—Herman von 
Schullern-Schratthofen, Jahrbücher für Nationalökonomie und Statistik, CXXVIII 
(January, 1928), 49-75. (VIJ, 2; IM, 6.) ‘CMR. 


Geburtenriickgang (The Falling Birth-Rate)—The fears of overpopulation 
which spread over Europe at the close of the eighteenth century have now been re- 
placed by fear of depopulation. The history of past civilizations, Babylonia, Egypt, 
Grecce, Rome, and others, shows that with advancing culture the birth-rate falls 
below the death-rate, so that at last the civilization gives way to barbarism. Recent 
figures indicate that the birth-rate is decreasing most rapidly in the most civilized 
countries and, of course, among the members of the white race. A colored invasion 
of Western Europe is not at all improbable if this tendency is not checked. Among 
the remedies suggested are education for duty to race and nation, a tax on single 
persons and tax exemption for large families, material aid for mothers, poor children, 
and illegitimates, restriction of vote to mothers only, and opposition to the city 
drift, alcoholism, immorality, divorce, and emancipation of women.—Richard Kor- 
herr, Süddeutsche Monatshefte, XXV (December, 1927), 155-90. (VIOI, Cu a 


Die Bevölkerungsentwicklung 1925-28 (The Increase of Population 1925-28), 
—The population of the earth has increased by 45,000,000 during the last three years, 
or at the rate of about 8 per cent a year as against ọ per cent in the years immediate- 
ly preceding the war. There are now 112,000,000, or 6.2 per cent more people on the 
earth than there were at the middle of 1914 or the beginning of 1920, at which times 
the carth’s population totals were the same. Europe has gained 9 per cent annually 
during the last three years as compared with 13 per cent before 1914. Some coun- 
tries, e.g., France and Austria, have fewer people in the same area than they had in 
1914. The greatest change in vital statistics is found in the fall of the birth-rate in 
Western countries. For example, the birth-rates in 1926 for several European coun- 
tries were as follows: France, 18.8; Great Britain, 18.3; Switzerland, 18.2; Esthonia, 
17.7; Sweden, 16.9—Alois Fischer, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, V (April, 1928), 335- 
47. (VIII, 2.) C.M 


The Theory of Population.—The theory of population, viewed as a part of 
general economic theory, is still full of gaps and ambiguities. The problem of hu- 
man numbers stands a little apart from other problems in economics. It is logically 
separate, for example, from the problem of the best form of economic organization, 
since the problem of numbers continues to exist under socialism or any alternative 
system of economic and social relationships. From the point of view of the econo- 
mist, the theory of population has two chief branches. The first deals with causes 
determining the growth or decline of numbers; the second is the theory of the rela- 
tions between economic welfare and changes in numbers. The first rests mainly on 
a statistical, inductive basis, while the second branch offers more scope for deduc- 
tive reasoning. Maladjustment of population is a function of two variables, actual 
and optimum numbers. If A represents actual numbers and O the optimum and M 


the degree of maladjustment, then M 4° . Positive values of M indicate over- 


population; negative values, underpopulation. Over a period of time, either A or O 
may change while the other remains constant, or both may change either in the same 
or in opposite directions. Since there is no natural harmony between these two varia- 
bles, our practical aim must be a harmony deliberately contrived——Hugh Dalton, 
Economica, XXII (March, 1928), 28-50. (VITI, 2; VII, 1.) C. D. C. 
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Arbeitsschutz fiir Jugendliche (Labor Protection for Youth).—In recent years 
there has been a vast increase in the amount of legislation designed to protect youth 
in all its activities. This has been particularly true with regard to labor. Child labor 
laws were passed in Prussia in 1839, but they remained practically unchanged until 
after the war. Now it is proposed to establish a regular eight-hour day, to prohibit 
night work for all persons under eighteen, and to provide for an annual vacation of 
two to three weeks in the country. Walter Maschke, Die Arbeit, V (March, 1928), 
49-158. (VIII, 3.) C. M. R. 


Die Verstaatlichung des Aerzestandes: ein sittliche Forderung (The Sociali- 
zation of Medicine: A Moral Necessity).—It is manifestly immoral for so large a 
class as that of the physicians and surgeons to profit directly from the pain and suf- 
fering of their patients. A number of remediable evils are attributable to this condi- 
tion. The low economic status of many physicians forces them to welcome serious 
epidemics and to object to the introduction of newly discovered, effective remedies. 
Often they are tempted into engaging in practices which are illegal as well as unethi- 
cal. Conspiracies to profit at the expense of the public are sometimes entered into 
by chemical manufacturing concerns with physicians, who agree to recommend cer- 
tain remedies for a share in the proceeds of their sale. The socialization of medicine 
would temove most of these evils, since it would make the physicians primarily inter- 
ested in prevention of disease, rather than fostering it. One of the methods by which 
this could be achieved is through the division of the whole country into districts of 
suitable size, assigning a certain number of physicians to each and holding them re- 
sponsible for the health of all the people in their respective districts-——Walter Gmelin, 
Archiv für Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, XX (Heft 1, 1927), 28-51. vary 3 3) 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Experimente zur Soziologie (Experiments in Sociology).—This article de- 
scribes an attempt to measure the strength of the altruistic impulse and the degree of 
correspondence between altruistic words and altruistic deeds. Children were found to 
work harder for themselves than for others, Students were asked to give money for 
a calculating machine for their class, for the relief of students who would otherwise 
have to leave school on account of economic losses sustained in the Mississippi flood, 
and for the relief of Chinese and Russian students suffering from starvation. The 
first project, though comparatively trivial, received more money than either of the 
others, although the last involved the saving of lives. In a subsequent experiment 
the same students expressed themselves verbally much more altruistically than the 
amount and distribution of their gifts had indicated. A knowledge of the correlation 
between acts and words in altruistic movements will be of great value in dealing 
with international relationships.—Pitirim A. Sorokin, Zeitschrift fir a io a 
gie und Soziologie, IV (March, 1928), 1-10. (IX, 2.) 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Our Hidden Cities—Early projects in social research in the United States were 
both a consequence of a mounting social spirit in the American democracy and a 
contribution to it. Changes in the old social philosophy of individualism have im- 
pelled us to get at facts and to make them common knowledge. The social sciences 
were for long the cinderellas of our universities and colleges; and it was not until to- 
ward the end of the nineteenth century that they gathered strength as professional 
bodies. This delayed the development of social research, but at the same time guard- 
ed its beginnings from academic cramp. We are also indebted to European sources 
for this movement. From England the charity organization movement spread to the 
United States, where these societies came to study their cases as clues to social ac- 
tion. By the nineties American students were returning from German universities 
full of the inductive method of studying social and economic problems, and special- 
ization. From East London young Americans brought back the settlement move- 
ment. The Pittsburgh survey brought together the experience and methodology of 
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these specialized lines of research. This American development took shape along 
French lines. Paralleling the survey movement has gone forward the work of re- 
search under the aegis of the sociologists—notably Giddings, with his original con- 
cepts and scientific method, Park and Burgess, with their psychological and organic 
approach to group life, and others. Slightly antedating the Pittsburgh survey was 
the birth of the Municipal Research Movement and city and regional planning.— 
Paul U. Kellog, Survey Graphic, LX (July 1, 1928), 391-93, 409-11. a e č 


The Significance and Use of Data in the Social Sciences.—Fundamentally the 
processes in all sciences have the same function—the acquisition of knowledge and 
its application to the affairs of the human race. Science is huilt up, brick upon brick, 
by the securing of data and its interpretation by logical reasoning. The field of so- 
cial phenomena requires the development of methods of investigation, systems of 
Measurement and comparison, experimental apparatus, and a technique peculiar to 
itself. The data used in the social sciences are divided into two classes: qualitative 
and quantitative. Qualitative data are factors, elements, or conditions observed to 
exist in phenomena the relative value of which have not been measurably stated. 
Quantitative data are those which have been subjected to intensive analysis and their 
comparative force in a phenomenon defined and measured. The principal difficulty 
in social science is the creation of quantitatively stated data. Such data have been 
developed, in varying degrees, by the statistical method, the case study method, ob- 
servation, and experimentation. Quantitative statement of psychological factors and 
experimentation in many social phenomena are most needed.—-John Candler Cobb, 
Economic Journal (Journal of the Royal Economic Society), XXXVIII (March, 
1928), 63-75. (X, 2; IX, 1.) C.D.C. 


The Nature of Historical Repetition.—It is admitted that history’s task is to re- 
cover the past and present it in perspective. But should history be so written as to 
serve as a guide to the future? The idea that history repeats itself in cycles still has 
some vogue in a modified form. Only recently has the belief that history never re- 
peats itself displaced the idea that a sufficient knowledge of natural laws would ex- 
plain history. If history is a science at all, it is a branch of biology, studying the 
reactions of time and circumstance upon the bodies and minds of the human race. 
History repeats itself with a difference. The historian must be an expert in mathe- 
matical historics to resolve a complex event into its several component factors. His- 
tory can be written adequately only by those who are great scholars and great stu- 
dents of the life-sciences. It is not true that history never repeats itself; but its study 
has other uses than predicting events—-E. W. Adams, History, XIL (Number 48, 
289-08. (X, 2.) H.C. G. 


English Political Economy.—The comparative insularity of British economics 
would have been its undoing if it had not had within itself lasting resources of vital 
strength. English political economy, far from being created in vacuo, developed out 
of attempts to deal intelligently with practical concerns, such as the economic prob- 
lems growing out of the Napoleonic wars. Contrary to the views of critics and some 
defenders, it has never been in any real sense deductive or a priori, and has never put 
a very heavy burden upon the economic man. A mechanistic or contractual, as con- 
trasted with an historical or institutional, view of the structure of economic society 
has determined its method. The most promising recent development i in economics is 
the increasing use of statistics. The statistician brings new facts into view, and helps 
us to test, not the truth, but the significance of our theorems, Expectations of en- 
thusiasts who believe statistical methods will usher in the dawn of a completely new 
day in economics are bound to be disappointed. The empirical foundations of sci- 
entific knowledge are not made up of separate bits supported by the observation of 
a series of detached facts. A system concerned merely with the relations of variables 
which are defined only by their mathematical attributes is not economics any more 
than pure mathematics is mechanics. The final terms of every chain of economic in- 
ferences reach out into other systems of relations, often non-economic in character, 
and it is from these relations that they get their meaning—Allyn A. Young, Eco- 
nomica, XXII (March, 1928), 1-15. (X, 2, 3.) Cc. D.C. 
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Volk, Familie, und Statistik (People, Families, and Statistics) —Germany 
lost through the effects of the war by deaths, by lowered birth-rates, and by aliena- 
tion of territory a total of more than twelve million people. This loss is so great 
that with present tendencies to low birth-rates the country will never recover from 
it. If existing trends continue, Germany will have a population of 67,500,000 by 
1950, which will fall to 63,000,000 by 1975, and continue falling. The marriage rate 
is very high, but the fecundity of marriages has fallen by half since 1900. All social 
classes are affected. An active population policy, centering its attention on the family 
and its problems, will be necessary if the German people are to save themselves from 

suicide—F. Biirgdorfer, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv (Heft 3, 1927)» 349-69. 
(VIII, 2.) C.M.R. 
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ABSTRACT 


I. Static sociology studies the social and economic organization of society, dy- 
namic sociology its progress and evolution. The data of static sociology are (a) 
physical-technical structures, (b) institutive, or conscious sociological, structures, 
(c) spontaneous, or unconscious sociological structures. The anatomy of the two 
latter kinds of structures, which die when the organisms die, cannot be studied apart 
from their physiology. This is because the anatomical study can be made only on 
living organisms and because the phenomena are parts of an integrated, continuous 
process. Hence sociology cannot occupy a fractional domain, like some sciences, but 
must make a synthetic study of society as a whole. This does not mean, however, 
that each separate sociological investigation must study society as a whole or seek 
a cause of causes. Sociological discoveries should ascend gradually from particular 
laws to more and more general laws. This ascent can be facilitated by using the 
concept of “sociological factors” and studying the immediate relationships of social 
phenomena without going too far back into their causes. 

II. There are three methods of research: pure observation, which became 
fruitful only when, owing largely to the materialistic interpretation of history, it 
began to be used to check up hypotheses; experimentation, good substitutes for 
which can be available in studies of pathological variations, new colonies, and rev- 
olutions; comparison, of human and animal societies; of different societies existing at 
a definite time in different parts of the world; and of different consecutive states of 
the same society. Deductive methods have had more value in economics than in 
other branches of sociology because of the relative simplicity of some economic 
factors. 

II, Sociology depends on biology and psychology (a) to explore the innate 
individual and racial differences in men; (b) to ward off sociological errors, like the 
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optimists’ denials of class struggle, which disregard established facts about human 
nature; (c) to show the influence of the social environment on the individual; (d) 
to explain the mental activity of a collectivity and the rôle of leaders. Sociology de- 
pends on inorganic sciences to help explain the influence of physical environment, 
such as climate: - 


We are already familiar with the fundamental methodological 
division ordinarily made between the static and dynamic aspects of 
sociology. To the static division falls the duty of discovering the 
laws governing the organization of society, and to the dynamic di- 
vision the laws of its progress or evolution. 

In accordance with such a dichotomy the static part should 
comprise not only the anatomical study of society, but also the 
study of all the laws which so regulate economic and sociological 
phenomena in general that they produce at any given moment the 
life of society—that is to say, physiological study of society itself. 


I 


Here arise some moot points which should at once be clearly 
and unambiguously answered: When sociological phenomena are 
studied from the point of view of statics, is anything gained by sep- 
arating statics into two parts, anatomy and physiology? Can the 
division be made as precisely as in biology, and will sociology prof- 
it by it as much as biology has already profited? ` 

This latter science presents the possibility of a clearly marked 
distinction, thanks to the very nature of living organisms.. Life is 
built up and maintained by a series of mechanical movements, by 
circulations and osmoses of liquid and gaseous substances, by 
chemical reactions—all carried out within a mechanism of extreme- 
ly complex structure. This mechanism tends to remain almost im- 
mutable during a long life-period, precisely because these vital phe- 
nomena have as their principal functions the reconstitution rather 
than the modification of this mechanism—reconstitution by com- 
pensation for the effects of wear, and in general by the maintenance 
of the organism in as stable a condition as possible. 

A point of still greater importance, however, is that this mech- 
anism possesses the following remarkable property: the death of 
the individual leaves it almost unaltered (for a certain period at 
least) in its organization and in its material composition. It is nec- 
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essary to add that the actual state of this organization and material 
composition, i.e., its anatomical structure, has definite, prime im- 
portance in determining its physiological phenomena. One can 
readily see how this state of affairs, which is specifically biological, 
renders easy the clear delimitation and the separate study of anat- 
omy, and what great usefulness this latter has for the consecutive 
study of physiological phenomena. . 

This state of affairs changes when we turn to the consideration 
of social life. The mechanism by which the latter is realized has 
two parts: one is quite ephemeral, vanishing the moment the life 
of the organism flickers out; the other remains almost unaltered 
(for a short time at least) even after the death of the society. This 
enduring structure is the only possible object of study for a socio- 
logical anatomy clearly separated from sociological physiology. 
Among modern societies this structure (which is nevertheless much 
more complex than in ancient societies) is made up only of the 
surviving material products of the work of man and society. The 
science of economics denotes this ensemble by the word “capital”: 
e.g., private dwellings, public edifices, the state of cultivation of the 
soil, industrial establishments, machines, raw materials for indus- 
try and chattels for the satisfaction of human needs, roads, bridges, 
canals, etc. This structure, which at bottom is none other, in a 
broad sense, than Marx’ instrument of production, we may desig-. 
nate as the artificial telluric factor or the physical-technical struc- 
ture. 

The other part of the social structure, that part not capable of 
survival, is in its turn constituted by organs which belong to two 
distinct categories, although they pass from one to the other by in- 
sensible gradations. 

The first of these categories comprises those organs making up 
the institutive, or conscious sociological, structure: they are the 
most clearly formed and the most apparent, and they can be ob- 
served and described even when considered apart from their func- 
tions. This is possible because the sociological bond which holds 
them together is of such a nature (legal, hierarchical, etc.) that it 
does not derive directly and immediately from the acts in which 
their functions are exercised. They constitute the social institu- 
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tions; they are thoroughly fixed and determinate; all their parts 
are solidly co-ordinated with each other, e.g., legal, ecclesiastical, 
and similar institutions. Their principal function is to erect and 
maintain inflexible cadres of rules or social arrangements which like 
levees serve to dam up into well-established channels the flood of 
all the actions and reactions which can arise between all the mem- 
bers of society and which otherwise would be entirely free. Among 
these cadres of rules the most fundamental is that constituted by 
the laws which fix the rights of property. 

The organs comprised in the second category make up the spon- 
. taneous, or unconscious sociological, structure; these organs, in 
contradistinction to the first, are identical with their function in so 
. far as they are organs. That is, the sociological bond which holds 
the elements of these organs together exists only to the degree and 
at the moment that these organs exercise their function. The organ 
is constituted by the function, not vice versa. The bond holding the 
elements of these organs together consists solely in certain actions 
and reactions and in certain relationships which are established 
among these actions and reactions—relationships which are cre- 
ated or destroyed as the actions and reactions arise or cease. These 
acts and these relationships are at once the function and the organ. 
Thus, e.g., in the actual system of production based on the ex- 
change of goods in a freely competitive market the producers in a 
given industry, or even in all the industries of a country, in spite of 
being entirely dissociated from each other, and in spite of produc- 
ing without any definite knowledge of each other’s activities, never- 
theless constitute, in their ensemble, a true and proper social organ. 
They form such an organ because of the specific acts of production 
and the numerous economic and sociological relationships of mutual 
dependence thus initiated between the different processes of pro- 
duction and between the latter and the different forms of con- 
sumption; these relationships are established in form and being at 
the very moment when the processes of production give rise to 
them, and exist only while such processes are carried on. 

These organs of the second category nevertheless at times ap- 
proximate the nature of the first; i.e., they acquire an existence 
per se, distinct and separate from the functional act. This is a con- 
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sequence of the crystallization of the relationships into increasingly 
stable contractual bonds, such as agreements and momentary coali- 
tions gradually formed among entrepreneurs; these interweave still 
further to form industrial syndicates; the latter, in the course of 
time, frequently consolidate into trusts. 

In every case, even when this crystallization of free relation- 
ships is not reached and the social structure which they form is con- 
sequently altogether unconscious and spontaneous, this structure 
is nevertheless always compelled to take form within the inflexible 
cadre of social regulations which have been expressly framed for 
this particular variety of action. Thus, the so-called economic 
structure of any given society—the most important category of the 
unconscious sociological structure, which comprehends the whole 
production and distribution of wealth—has always been forced, 
even in the periods when it was most unconscious, to take form 
within the framework of the property regulations then in power. 
This does not mean, however, that the liberty of development ac- 
corded by the latter to this unconscious structure has not been very 
great at all times; consequently the economic structure has always 
been of very great importance in the ensemble of sociological phe- 
nomena. i 

From all that we have said it follows that the anatomical study 
of all this strictly sociological structure, in contradistinction to the 
physical-technical structure, can be undertaken only upon the liv- 
ing organisms; moreover, when studying the anatomy of the more 
specialized organs (which are identical with their functions) con- 
stituting the unconscious sociological structure, suck study must 
not only be carried on while the organs are alive, but must also 
probe into their vital functions. The anatomical study of these or- 
gans, whose importance can scarcely be overemphasized, should 
consequently be carried on in close conjunction with physiological 
study of the same organs. Economics, for example, uses this meth- 
od of dealing with its phenomena. 

A method of study, therefore, where the anatomical and physio- 
logical divisions are as sharply separated as in biology is not at all 
adapted to sociology. 

Another fundamental methodological conception put forward 
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for the first time by Comte and'since explicitly or implicitly ac- 
cepted by all sociologists, is contained in the following assertion: 

Sociology, like biology, deals with phenomena which are parts 
of an integrated, solidary, continuous process. Hence neither science 
can attach any exact significance to analytic knowledge per se; this 
knowledge must be interrelated and co-ordinated by a final syn- 
thetic treatment, for synthetic knowledge alone approximates real- 
ity. This means, then, that in sociology, no less than in biology, the 
spirit of the ensemble should prevail over the spirit of detail. In 
other terms,.instead of chopping sociology up into so many analyti- 
cal studies, thus following the fractional method proper to the in- 
organic sciences, we must always view society from all its different 
aspects at once. 

Here we must make a distinction. True it is that in such a 
science as sociology, where the phenomena are so highly complex 
and specific, we should never cease to reckon with entanglements, 
or reciprocal interferences, for by reason of their very complexity 
and specialized nature, this reciprocal interweaving actually takes 
place much more often and more intricately than in more simple 
and more general phenomena. But this is no reason why our meth- 
odology should always force us to consider these phenomena en 
bloc; those who advocated such treatment apparently thought that 
by one master-stroke they could simultaneously grasp the ensemble 
of reciprocal relationships among the phenomena and the supreme 
innermost law of their being and becoming. 

All the sciences have passed through a phase thus characterized 
by a methodological attempt to place the chief, if not the sole, em- 
phasis upon the synthetic rather than the analytic approach—and 
this just when the investigation of the new phenomena had barely 
commenced! We need only remember, in respect to the inorganic 
sciences, the cosmic synthetic explanations of the ancient Greek 
philosophers. 

It is, moreover, quite certain that no science can effectively 
make ensemble treatment supreme over detail work—either in its 
“dogmatic” or in its methodological part—until that science has 
come of age, has reached ‘maturity. 

It is easy enough to understand why all the sciences necessarily 
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pass through this initial phase. As a plain matter of fact, when one 
approaches a science for the first time, its phenomena do not yet 
appear in sharp focus; hence, some general characteristics of this 
or that category of phenomena are more striking than the differ- 
ent special characteristics of the various phenomena. It even hap- 
pens that almost invariably one single general characteristic im- 
presses the new observer most deeply; so much so that it causes 
him to consider the new system of phenomena to be more homo- 
geneous and more unified than in reality it is; at the same time, it 
leads him to attempt the discovery, from his preliminary approach, 
of the one valid law explaining the single general characteristic he 
has just observed. That is, he is led at the first stroke to attempt 
the discovery of that fundamental and unique law which, according 
to his point of view, regulates all the phenomena of this new science. 
In this phase of scientific thinking, we may even say that the ex- 
istence of specific and particular laws has not been conceived of 
at all. 

Sociology, perhaps, has not yet entirely passed through this 
initial phase. All the sociologists, from the oldest to the more re- 
cent, claim to have arrived in one leap at the supreme sociological 
law, or else at the fundamental sociological cause, from which all 
the particular laws must proceed and in which all the other second- 
ary causes must be comprised. To direct their efforts toward the 
discovery of particular, specific laws would be altogether too mod- 
est an undertaking—not worth the while of these disdainful gentle- 
men. 

Thus this cause of causes was for Comte the tendency of the 
human mind to pass from the theological to the scientific stage; 
for Marx, the instrument of production; for Loria, the density of 
the population; for Kidd, the religious phenomenon; for Tarde, 
imitation alone; and so‘on. These sociological causes and the laws 
relative to their manner of operation neither are nor can be any- 
thing else than some causes and some particular laws. But each of 
them is on the contrary considered by its author as the single and 
supreme cause, as the law unique and fundamental. 

Nevertheless, the history of all the sciences, without exception, 
stands before us as proof to the contrary; i.e., that they have taken 
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shape gradually by first discovering the most particular and specific 
laws and then ascending from these to laws increasingly general. 
To choose an example from physics: we see how Oersted’s ex- 
ceedingly specific law as to the deviation of the magnetic needle 
conditioned by the electric current led little by little to the more 
general laws of Ampére (in which Oersted’s law was only a simple, 
particular case) relative to the action of spiral coils transversed by 
currents on the magnets and between themselves; and how these 
laws led by degrees to those still more general dealing with the 
totality of relationships between magnetism and electricity, of 
which the solenoidal laws of Ampère, in their turn, came to be sim- 
ply so many specific cases. 

Here, then, is the process which has been followed not only by 
physics but by all the sciences, biology and psychology along with 
the others. Sociology, certainly, will not be able to follow a differ- 
ent course. 

And the introduction of this procedure (ascending from par- 
ticular to increasingly general laws) into sociology itself can be 
rendered much easier by adopting the idea of sociological factors, 
a direct derivation from the very general principle of fructifying 
causation (Spencer).* The law of fructifying causation, in accord- 
ance with which any phenomenon the effect of antecedent causes 
becomes in its turn the cause of subsequent effects, is the more pre- 
cisely verified the more complex and specialized are the phenomena 
themselves. Because of this it acquires exceptional importance in 
biology, and for so much the more reason, in sociology. And this is 
why a related concept of factors acquires primary importance in 
these latter sciences—much greater than in any or all of the others. 

This idea of factors consists in considering the phenomena, or 
the categories in which the phenomena are placed, only as they 
actually exist—which is to say, to consider them without becoming 
preoccupied with problems of their genesis, and only in so far as 
these factors in their turn act upon the other phenomena solely in 
virtue of their actual present states of existence. In other words, 

*Herbert Spencer, “The Multiplication of Effects,” First Principles, chap. xx 


(New York: Appleton, 1875), pp. 431-58. Principles of Sociology, Vol. II (New 
York: Appleton, 1897), p. 581. 
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they are studied altogether independently of the causes by which 
they themselves were produced. As a consequence of this there de- 
volves upon the respective sciences the supreme, primary task of 
‘discovering specific laws relative to the actual effects or to the ac- 
tive tendencies of these factors. Then comes the finding of laws 
regulating the composition of the active tendencies of the different 
factors. Next, there is the necessity of discovering the complex re- 
sultants of the eventual interaction of several factors at once; and 
the various forms in which this reciprocal influence may take place 
must also be determined. Finally, when the specific, particular 
laws have thus been found, comes the task of gradually ascending 
to the laws of increasing generality—of such nature, in other words, 
that the laws first discovered, dealing with active tendencies and 
with the composition of different factors, finally come to be simple, 
specific cases. 


II 


Once arrived at this fundamental methodological point, a few 
words will suffice for the examination of the resources of scientific 
research—which for sociology as for the other sciences consist of 
pure observation, experiment, and comparison. 

So far as pure observation is concerned, everyone in recent 
times has agreed that hypotheses or theories (even though they are 
tentative) are absolutely necessary in order to direct, collect, and 
co-ordinate observations which without them would yield nothing 
but an unorganized, chaotic, factual mass, of no utility whatsoever. 
It belongs to the imaginative processes of genius to frame such 
provisional hypotheses even from the most fragmentary, disor- 
dered, and frequently unconscious observations, usually limited to a 
small number of facts. And the indispensable condition which these 
hypotheses must fulfil before they can claim the right to be ad- 
mitted, even provisionally, to the precincts of science is that they 
possess a positive philosophical character—which is to say, they 
must abstain from all pretended explanation by means of inner- 
most, primordial, and final causes, and must restrict themselves 
solely to affirming the existence or non-existence of simple relation- 
ships of succession or similarity among phenomena. A hypothesis 
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satisfying these conditions, even though the ensuing facts may dem- 
onstrate its falsity, nevertheless renders very valuable service, pre- 
cisely because it gives a particular direction and co-ordination to 
the observation of the facts. So true is this that we can say that 
sociological observation of phenomena began to become systematic 
and truly useful only when the influence of the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history gave rise to various hypotheses and theories of 
the kind just mentioned. When the followers of the materialistic 
interpretation asserted the existence of certain well-determined so- 
ciological laws, which were violently attacked by others, and con- 
sequently subjected to reciprocal criticism and verification by their 


- defenders and their adversaries, sociology began to make real 


progress. 

More especially, it is only since statistics have been invoked 
for the support or the rejection of opposing theories that they have 
ceased to be useless piles of rubbish filled with figures and have 
effectively become tke instrument of RRRA observation par 
excellence. 

As to aparanta: even though DR cannot extensive- 
ly employ direct experiment, certain pathological cases immediately 
available may be regarded as equivalent, inasmuch as they produce 
naturally that isolation or isolated variation of different specific 
conditions for production of phenomena which should be obtained 
artificially by direct experimentation, but which would be too dif- 
ficult because of the great complexity of the phenomena. 

The pathological cases, however, are not the only ones which 
could furnish substitutes for experiment, We must, for instance, 
recognize the fact that Loria, more than any other economist, has 
the merit of having proved that an excellent substitute for experi- 
ment is offered by new colonies—excellent because among all the . 
conditions determining economic phenomena there is present only 
one of them (the existence of soil as yet unoccupied) which is sub- 
stantially different from the corresponding conditions of the moth- 
er-country. As is well known, the data of experience thus furnished 
brought about Loria’s discovery and demonstration of one of the 
most important laws of sociology, i.e., that the wage-system cannot 
be maintained when land is free. — 
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As to revolutions (which are the pathological cases especially 
studied by Comte), it should be observed that because they are the 
manifestation or the result of the turning of the balance between 
the “pressures”? of some of the social classes, and because of the 
conscious modifying action brought about by the new classes just 
come to power, revolutions are especially adapted to bring out in 
high relief the sociological law of the struggle of the classes and to 
clear up the actual modes of the action of the factor of the social 
consciousness (which we shall discuss later on). 


In regard to comparison, it is generally known that various . 


forms are distinguished: (1) comparison of human and -animal 
societies; (2) comparison of different human societies existing at 
a definite time in different parts of the world; (3) comparison of 
different consecutive states of the same society. 

We shall never be able to exaggerate the importance of com- 
parison of human societies with those of the other animals, for it 
is from just such comparison that we can await a reply to the follow- 
ing general question: In the habitual acts, both those which are 
strictly individual and those which have social bearings, executed 
by the members of the collectivity, and in the common moral char- 
acteristics manifested by the latter, what part is innate and what 
part is acquired? That is, what part is due to pure instinct or to the 
psychical part of human nature in general already holding fixed 
sway in the germ plasm, and what, on the other hand, is the part 
due to early education and training by the parents or to simple 
imitation by the child and young man of the behavior of his par- 
ents or his fellows, or to the general sociological milieu which sur- 
rounds these members of the collectivity? Genuinely direct experi- 
mentation would in this case consist, first of all, in absolute isola- 
tidn of the individual from his own society after birth, and then, 


following this absolute isolation, experiments should be made by . 


varying the intensity of primary relationships between the indi- 


* This term is used instead of the literal translation “weights” both because of 
its dynamic connotations and the fact that Bentley (Tke Processes of Government, 
1908) and others after him use it in a sense equivalent to Rignano’s poids. See also 
Peter Odegard, Pressure Politics: The Story of the Anti-Saloon League (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1928), for a somewhat related concept, especially chap. 
iv, “Pressure.” 
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vidual and society. This direct experimentation, however, is much 
easier to practice upon animal than upon human societies, the more 
so as in the first all the other conditions are simpler. Sociology, 
consequently, has every right to request of experimental ecology? 
the solution of this question, which is so extremely important for 
further sociological research. 

The second of the most important forms of sociological com- 
parison is that of different human societies existing at a definite 
period in different parts of the world. This method has perhaps 
been most developed by recent sociology, with excellent results. 
Not altogether foreign to the interest in such research, however, has 
been a totally erroneous, prejudiced notion concerning the “neces- 
sary” uniformity of the development of every society, according to 
which notion they all must pass or have already passed through the 
same stages and identical forms of development. But be this as it 
may, it will still be necessary, both for the method to be followed 
and for the results which may be expected, to distinguish between 
the different cases where this comparison can validly be made: 
among greatly dissimilar or similar societies, among societies al- 
most equally developed, e.g.; our European societies, or among so- 
cieties widely separated in the scale of civilization, e.g., the most 
savage tribes compared with our own civilization. 

Finally, historical comparison (comparison of the different 
consecutive states of the same society) no longer retains its former 
unexceptionable position, held when the entire scope of sociology 
was restricted to the discovery of a single formula expressing the 
totality of social development—which formula was assumed to be 
the same for all societies. This historical method is today reduced 
to the same importance (to say the least) as that just mentioned, 
i.e., the method of comparing similar or dissimilar, equally or un- 
equally developed present-day societies. As a matter of fact, the 
static division of sociology, when compared to the dynamic, has 
at present gained all the importance due it, for we have finally 
grasped the fact that sociology cannot be summed up in a single 
formula and can consist only of a vast ensemble of numerous and 


? “Ecology is a new name for a very old subject. It simply means scientific nat- 
ural history” (Charles Elton, Animal Ecology [New York: Macmillan, 1927], p. 1). 
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diverse sociological laws. Moreover, the evidence shows how great 
is the importance of faithful and high-quality observation if so- 
ciology is to be an exact science. Now, fidelity and quality of 
observation can be obtained only in contemporary comparisons, for 
the history we at present possess has until very recent times fol- 
lowed erroneous methods of observation (and, in large part at 
least, these errors are now irremediable), for it paid most attention 
to phenomena of least interest to the sociologist, and neglected the 
most fundamental, especially those relating to economics; further, 
we cannot give much confidence even to those facts which it does 
report. In contrast to this, observation having contemporary soci- 
eties for its object can proceed according to the scientific rules 
which we now possess and can also proceed under the control of all 
living sociologists; it is therefore possible to obtain from it highly 
relevant material which at the same time has the highest guaranties 
of accuracy. 

Another extremely interesting methodological question which 
it seems necessary to raise at this point runs somewhat as follows: 
How does it happen that one of the most important branches of 
sociology (namely, economics), in addition to the methods of pure 
observation, experiment, and comparison just examined, i.e., in 
addition to the inductive method, also permits of the use, in part 
at least, of the deductive method? And this in spite of the fact that, 
if we regard only the level occupied by sociology in the rational 
series of the classification of the sciences, the use of this method 
ought to be excluded a priori? 

We should be greatly mistaken were we not to recognize the 
valuable service which the deductive method has rendered eco- 
nomic science in the past, and which it may still be capable of 
rendering. It is true that legitimate complaint has been made by 
those who believe that this method has given rise to abuses, and 
their consequent resolve to march henceforth with their eyes firm- 
ly fixed on the inductive method is equally justified and legitimate. 
But we cannot deny that some good results have been obtained, 
and even that some genuine laws have been discovered, by follow- 
ing this method which up until very recent times has been given the 
preference, i.e., the method of deduction based upon a limited num- 
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ber of very general empirical laws which might almost be taken 
(so much in evidence are they) for the postulates of economics. 
Let us repeat, however, that this fact could not have been foretold 
on a priori grounds, i.e., merely by meditating upon the place held 
by sociology—of which economics is a branch—in the series of the 
sciences. 

This abnormality that the science of economics has presented 
(and still in part presents) is due to an abnormal simplicity in the 
determining conditions of some or all of its phenomena. And the 
abnormal simplicity of these conditions derives precisely from the 
fact that out of the three great categories of factors into which, 
without exception, all sociological factors can be grouped—(r1) the 
individual factor, (2) that of the environment in the broader sense, 
and (3) that of the social consciousness or of collective action— 
two of these, the first and the last, always manifest themselves as 
extremely simple conditioning factors in the production of eco- 
nomic phenomena. Especially was this true in the early stages of 
the actually economic system, when political economy was really 
born. 

Indeed, the first or individual factor could theoretically com- 
prise everything that the different members of a given society 
manifest in the form of psychological qualities and moral tend- 
encies, whether these are innate and racial or are developed after 
birth by the social and physical environments. But of all these 
characteristics of race or of environment (which may be quite nu- 
merous and varied and which often have remarkable activating ef- 
fect in other sociological phenomena) there remains only one very 
general and very simple individual factor, the economic man (Homo 
oeconomicus) ; all the others may be neglected, for their action is 
almost zero. 

The factor of social consciousness or collective action could 
theoretically comprise, as implied by its name, all the agreements 
and understandings (ententes) among the different members of 
society and all the corresponding actions entered upon among the 
individuals themselves or among the infinite number of their dif- 
ferent groupings. It would thus embrace all the conscious so- 
ciological structure, i.e., all social institutions, all activity of the 
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various classes as they struggle with each other, all the private 
associative movements which today are directed toward the most 
various social ends, etc. In strictly economic phenomena, how- 
ever, there remains out of all the conscious sociological structure 
only the actual framework (constitution) of property, which has 
been unchanging in its essential form for a long period reaching al- 
most to the present, and which is as simple as could well be im- 
agined in the structure of private property and in a jus utendi et 
abutendi for the owner and his heirs. On the other hand, the direct 
action of the other factors of social consciousness or collective ac- 
tion have been zero, almost, one might say, up to the present day. 
This was because of the dissociated, individual nature of the proc- 
ess of production and distribution of wealth, more especially when 
neither the stage of agreements between entrepreneurs, industrial 
syndicates, and trusts on the one hand, nor of unions, workers’ re- 
sistance-associations, on the other, had yet been reached. 

There remains, then, only the factor of environment in the wid- 
est sense. This, so far as the main body of static and dynamic so- 
ciological phenomena is concerned, could comprise in its turn the 
natural telluric factor, the artificial telluric factor or the physical- 
technical structure, the spontaneous sociological structure, and the 
factor of relative density and absolute increase of population. For 
a considerable number of fundamental as well as secondary eco- 
nomic phenomena, almost all of which belong to the static, and only 
a very small number to the dynamic, division of economic science, 
all four factor subclasses are constant in time and simple in action. 

It is then because of this exceptional simplicity of the factors 
concerned that we have the possibility of a genuine and legitimate 
application of the deductive method to economic phenomena. 

Let us take for an example Ricardo’s law of rent, a law dis- 
covered by pure deduction and which in this connection is typ- 
ical. It can be divided into two parts, the content of one being 
purely static, and the other dynamic. As regards the first part, the 
natural and artificial telluric factors reduce themselves to the simul- 
taneous existence of plots of ground with differing degrees of fer- 
tility, natural or acquired; the action of the population factor 
reduces itself to rendering necessary the cultivation of addition- 
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al soil less fertile than that already in use; and finally, the ac- 
tion of the spontaneous sociological structure reduces itself to 
setting a single market price for all commodities of the same sort, 


‘although they may have been produced on soils of differential 


fertility and with the expenditure of different quantities of labor. 
Such great simplicity in the determining conditions of the phe- 
nomena, being given—a very small number of factors and the great- 
est possible simplicity in their action—<deduction has been possible; 
and indeed, it alone led to the discovery of Ricardo’s famous eco- 
nomic law: The cost of commodities is determined by the amount 
of labor necessary for production on the least fertile soil; soil of 
superior fertility yields the same return for labor as that given by 
less fertile soil, and a surplus in addition; this makes it possible for 
the owner of the most fertile soil to lease it to other laborers in 
return for a premium equivalent to the whole surplus. 

The dynamic part of Ricardo’s law—i.e., the future necessity 
of all societies to descend to soil of increasingly inferior quality, 


. and the consequent indefinite increase in the land rent of the soil 


first put under cultivation—and which he also obtained by deduc- 
tion, has been, on the contrary, contradicted by experience. Ricardo 
combined the elementary empirical laws mentioned before with 
that of the continual increase in population density, but he did not 
reckon with the variations which could be produced in the artificial 
telluric factor. That is, he did not take account of all the possible 
improvements in agricultural technique; and this alteration, by 
which a constant factor became variable, rendered all the results 
of his reasoning false. Deduction nevertheless proved capable of 
dealing with these eventual variations also; later this was to be 
accurately performed by John Stuart Mill; even the introduction 
of this slightly greater complexity in the determining conditions of 
the phenomena still did not exclude the use and fruitfulness of the 
deductive method. 

The fact that political economy offers the possibility of apply- 
ing this method while all the other divisions of sociology vouchsafe 
it no foothold is just what has given and still gives the former an 
altogether exceptional character, so that it remains separated from 
general sociology almost as if it did not form one of its divisions. 


4 
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. But from all that we have just said it also becomes apparent 
that as soon as this simplicity in the determining conditions of the 
phenomena ceases for any reason, deduction becomes inapplicable 
even to economic facts. This may come about when the factor of 
environment (in the widest sense), while still remaining the sole 
active agent, also becomes more complex; but above all it occurs 
when the two other fundamental categories join in the action, espe- 
cially the factor of social consciousness. 

These new factors render the phenomena so complex that de- 
duction can no longer give any result; when this stage is reached it 
is henceforth necessary to resort to purely empirical procedure, to 
a strictly inductive method. This would have been the case, for in- 
stance, when investigating the manufacturing of the Middle Ages, 
because of the fact that a high degree of collective consciousness 
existed among the artisan class. A consequence of this was the set- 
ting up of extremely detailed regulations by these freemen [artisans 
lived in the towns, and “Siadtluft macht frei’’]; these rules related 
to admission to the guild, apprenticeship, methods of work, etc. 
Thus the factor of social consciousness intervened in the determina- 
tion of the respective economic phenomena in a way which was more 
complicated and yet more direct than during the period when the 
actual economic régime began to establish itself. In this later pe- 
riod (late eighteenth century) the capitalist or bourgeois class, 
newly come to power, managed to break down all barriers of every 
nature whatsoever which could possibly restrict their capital’s field 
of action or set up limits to the exploitation of the laborer. And so 
the factor of social consciousness again became of extreme sim- 
plicity, being reduced, as we saw before, to the mere existence of a 
right of property, itself very simple. 

But today it is just this factor of social consciousness which 
again begins to operate in all economic phenomena in all countries 
where the capitalist régime is most highly developed; and the deduc- 
tive method again becomes valueless just because of the renewed 
influence of this factor, whose direct action upon all economic phe- 
nomena manifests itself either through agreements between entre- 
preneurs or their syndicates and trusts, or again through unions 
and other workers’ resistance-combinations, or finally through 
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what has been called social legislation, to which the capitalist class 
resorted (against their economic self-interest) when pushed by the 
disquieting agitation of the proletariat. This new factor of social 
consciousness so complicates the phenomena that deduction loses 
all value in the determination of new laws. A single example, that 
of Lasalle’s law of wages, will serve for all similar cases. This rigid 
“Jaw of bronze” was also discovered by deduction, and has been 
valid in the past. But the intervention of the factor of social con- 
sciousness, i.e., the organized resistance of the working class, has 
deprived the reasoning which led to its discovery of any value 
whatsoever, because this factor was entirely neglected. And even 
if Lasalle had wished to reckon with it he would scarcely have 
been able to estimate a priori the effects of its action. Wages in all 
industries, where the resistance of the proletariat has been well or- 
ganized, have been raised far above that minimum subsistence level 
to which this law reduced them. 


III 


Passing to consideration of the direct relationships of sociology 
with other sciences, it must be emphasized that first of all sociology 
is dependent upon its relationships with biology and psychology, 
for these sciences furnish it the first element of sociological phe- 
nomena—in short, man. These sciences can be of great value to 
sociology chiefly because the first steps in the social series, i.e., the 
first embryos of society, cannot be directly explored, but must be 
deductively reconstructed, almost in their totality, by the use of 
results furnished by the two sciences that immediately precede 
sociology. This is the method which Spencer, among others, fol- 
lowed with excellent results. Instance his well-known psychological 
explanation of the genesis of religious beliefs; this was based upon 
the reconstructed emotional and intellectual nature of primitive 
man. His nature being thus given, the simple facts of seeing his 
own shadow, his own image reflected in the water, his inability to 
grasp the difference between sleep and death, and above all the 
reality attributed to dreams where the deceased appeared and 
seemed active—these simple facts necessarily led to the belief in a 

-spirit-double for each individual. Further, they led to a belief in 


ene tee 
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a life beyond the grave for this double, in the same surroundings as 
those obtaining in real life, and from this issued the belief in these 
doubles’ participation (both benevolent and malevolent) in all the 
affairs of the living. ; 

Biology and psychology can be of further assistance to so- 
ciology, thanks to the continual criticism and ‘control which they 
should exercise upon sociological laws dealing with the physiologi- 
cal or the moral and intellectual nature of man, as these can- 
not contradict biological and psychological laws already established. 
Such a controlling influence would, for instance, be of service to- 
day, if the need for it had not entirely ceased, in demonstrating 
the impossibility of all optimistic theories which explicitly or im- 
plicitly deny the sociological law of class struggle. This law was 
discovered empirically, but nevertheless it could have been deduced 
a priori from the data which psychology supplies concerning the 
“average” moral nature of man. 

At the present time psychology could aid sociology more than 
ever by making clear the psychological laws relating to the various 
formative and modifying influences exerted upon the psychic na- 
ture of the normal man by the similar nature of each of his fellows 
or by the totality of his surrounding sociological environment. 
These laws are, in a word, those prevailing in the phenomena of 
suggestion in the broadest sense of that term, individual as well as 
collective. Once knowing these, we could follow their lead into 
greater knowledge of phenomena of a psycho-sociological nature. 
For instance, the phenomena of imitation pointed out by Tarde,- 
those of collective religious behavior, and others of a similar nature, 
are still waiting for exact laws which completely explain them. And 
it is the function of psycho-sociological laws such as these might be 
to explain in their turn various important sociological phenomena. 

Thus regarding great social revolutions there has been general 
and just recognition of the fact that their fundamental cause is 
the slow change which goes on in the relative amounts of the 
pressures exercised by the various classes, this change being fre- 
quently, if not always, consequent upon changes in their respective 
economic power. It goes on in such a way that at a given moment 
the equilibrium of the pressures is destroyed and there results a 
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veritable upheaval of such nature that certain classes succeed cer- 
tain others in political power, or, more generally, in the preponder- 
ant amount of their effectiveness as sociological factors. But cer- 
tain secondary phenomena which, although produced within the 
cadre of the principal event, are nevertheless very important—so 
important that at times they alter the complex essence of the event 
itseli—will be explicable only by these psycho-sociological laws, 
when once they are better known than they actually are at present. 
The great French Revolution, with its imposing secondary phe- 
nomena, of psycho-sociological nature, is a very characteristic ex- 
ample of this sort of events. 

Further, where religious movements are concerned, even the 
explanation of the primary fact (in large part at least) must be on 
the basis of these psycho-sociological laws. It is quite true, for 
instance, that the diffusion of Christianity throughout the whole 
Roman Empire seems explicable by comparing and connecting it 
with an agitation of proletarian claims and hopes, and the writer 
has elsewhere adduced certain facts toward the support of this 
hypothesis.* In that work the two following theses have even been 
developed: first, that a collectivity, in accord with a sociological 
law, is inclined to acquiesce in the status quo, whatever this may 
be, in proportion to the intensity of its religious faith; second, that 
a long-enduring period of war intensifies religious faith and devel- 
ops ecclesiastical institutions, while a long-enduring period of peace 
has precisely opposite effects, i.e., it enfeebles religiousness and 
atrophies the medium of religious expression, or religious “organ,” 
because of decreasing use. The writer believes thus to have ex- 
plained how it was that the proletarian-Christian ‘agitation was 
propagated throughout the Empire only when, because of the long 
duration of the great Pax Romana, a high degree of irreligiousness 
had already disseminated itself. But this does not at all preclude 
the fact that the mechanism genuinely active in this diffusion can 
and should be largely explained by the aforesaid psycho-sociological 
laws. Again, these laws alone can explain the later diffusion of 

* Eugenio Rignano, Un socialisme en harmonie avec la doctrine économique 


libérale (Paris: Girard et Brière, 1904); see last chapter, “La conscience collective 
de la classe prolétaire en tant que facteur sociologique.” 
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Christianity among the barbarians as well, because when it reached 
them it lost entirely its character of proletarian agitation and re- 
tained only that of a simple religious movement. The same is true 
of the diffusion of Mohammedanism. 

And furthermore, in all these or similar phenomena, what is the 
degree of power, considered as a sociological factor, possessed by 
a Jesus or a Mohammed? To consider it to be zero, or nearly so, as 
several students of the matter today wish us to do, is perhaps 
somewhat extreme, although it is certainly less distant from the 
truth than the contrary exaggerations, which emphasized the tre- 
mendous measure of power that, as sociological factors, they were 
supposed to have had. But the exact amount, as a matter of fact, is 
still altogether unknown. 

Next, psychology and biology, in conjunction with the com- 
parisons between human and animal societies already mentioned, 
should throw light on certain fundamental problems. One of these 
is, we repeat, that of distinguishing, among the general character- 
istics evidenced by a given people, those which are true and proper 
racial characteristics (i.e., those which are due to dominant char- 
acteristic patterns already present in the germ plasm of each in- 
dividual) from those which are due to the surrounding milieu, i.e., 
to the forming and molding influences of the physical and sociologi- 
cal environment. Between these two extremes lie the intermediary 
characters, partly due to the racial factor, partly due to the en- 
vironmental factors; in this case the problem is to distinguish the 
part assignable to each of these various factors. This is at present 
undertaken by the positive school of criminology, but with refer- 
ence solely to the abnormal individual. If, on the contrary, this 
research could some day be extended to the normal individual— 
“the average type” of a definite people or race—it would be able to 
furnish sociology with valuable information. 

This information would become still more valuable if, at the 
same time, the solution of the long-debated biological question of 
the inheritance of acquired characters (Lamarck-Darwin-Spencer 
vs. Weissmann) were achieved. This question today interests the 
sociologist as much as the biologist, for its solution would enable 
us to decide whether the characteristics shaped by the environment 
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(and by the sociological environment in particular) have or have 
not a tendency to become fixed in the germ plasm; for if they did, 
racial characteristics of fundamental import would be transformed. ' 
The writer’s studies in biological synthesis have led him to believe 
this transmissibility certain, and even to propose a hypothesis deal- 
‘ing with the transmission of these acquired characters." 

The direct dependence of sociology. upon the other sciences, 
i.e., the inorganic sciences (astronomy, physics, chemistry, etc.), is 
quite evident, being given the necessity of knowing the real en- 
vironment where sociological phenomena unfold themselves. It 
seems that atmospheric conditions (barometric, thermometric, hy- 
grometric, and electric) in particular have a remarkable impor- 
tance; but we have very little sure and exact information on the 
subject. This is evidenced by the crudity of all previous attempts 
to find in such things as the nature of the soil or the peculiarities 
of the climate an explanation of the characteristics of the vari- 
ous races and peoples. And in a still more specific field, the bold 
attempt to find some influence exerted upon revolutions by meteor- 
ological phenomena has thrown no light on the subject. Neverthe- 
less there is one fact quite well adapted to test the importance of 
these studies dealing with the influence of the physical environment 
in the determination of sociological phenomena; perhaps they can 
arrive at an answer, not merely vague but precise, to this question: 
Why has civilization had its cradle in warm climates, and why has 
it since advanced in an ever constant and definite direction? 

After thus rapidly outlining a few of the methodological prin- 
ciples which, in the writer’s opinion, should be followed by the 
sociologists, our next step is to speak of the chief laws sociology 
may claim to have already discovered. This we will do in the sec- 
ond part of our study. 

5 See the writer’s works: (1) On the Inheritance of Acquired Characters: Hy- 
pothesis of a Centro-Epigenesis, (2) Biological Memory, (3) Qu'est-ce que la vie? 


(4) Man Not a Machine. Editions of these works have appeared also in French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. 
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“ABSTRACT 


The effect of “emotional instability” upon the measurement of intelligence is 
well known; the accuracy of the measurement is impaired. Emotional factors 
strongly affect the “fruitfulness” and “direction” of the intelligence; but we still in- 
sist upon treating intelligence as a thing apart. Evidente is offered that intelligence 
is part of a total organic attitude involving also attitudes of mind, emotional condi- . 
tions, ingrained habits, and conditioned behavior. In children of high-school age’ 
this total attitude is the essential factor in counseling and segregation. The greater 
the emotional contribution to the total attitude, the more subordinate is the intel- 
ligence. This attitude is a changing complex in response to situational factors. 
Transient situations may produce emotional disturbances reflected in lower results 
in mental testing at such times. The inequalities in mental tests from a given child 
are an index to his emotional capacity. The total organic attitude becomes more 
complex through the operation of a long-continued disturbing situation, possibly also 
through inherent characteristics of the individual reacting in extraordinary ways to 
temporary situations. Inasmuch as behavior grows out of this total attitude and de- 
cisions in domestic, educational, and vocational crises are dictated by it, the total 
attitude itself and the situational factors which produced it are the essential factors 
in counseling high-school children, Classes segregated according to these factors pre- 
sent more uniform teaching problems than classes segregated on the basis of intelli- 
gence tests alone. 


The “defects of intelligence, in a large majority of cases,” says 
Terman in The Measurement of Intelligence, “also involve dis- 
turbances of the emotional and volitional function.” The frequent 
coincidental appearance of a low intelligence score with odd be- 
havior is familiar to anyone engaged in mental testing. We are fa- 
miliar with the misbehaviors of individuals placed in positions de- 
manding more than their mental powers can perform. In the latter 
case there are emotional irregularities arising out of shortcomings 
of intelligence. The level of intelligence furnishes the cause and the 
emotional or volitional disturbance is the result. 

Dr. Terman’s statement, however, is a difficult one. It is not 
clear that he intends to say that defects of intelligence are generally 
the cause and the emotional disturbances the result, or that they 
are both involved in a common condition not in itself mentioned. 


4st 
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The same uncertainty attends the application of testing methods to 
the individual in whom are combined various conditions of emo- 
tional and volitional power with the general intelligence that is be- 

` ing measured. Indeed, the entire literature on the matter of test- ` 
ing warns against the effect of “emotional instability, fatigue, and 
illness” as affecting the accuracy of results. 

We rather arbitrarily assume three separate and distinct ele- 
ments of personality which we distinguish by the names of emotion, 
will, and intelligence. Our practical difficulties come at the point 
where we attempt to isolate one factor and gauge its power. In 
spite of these difficulties, constantly disclosed, the educational pro-. 
cedure of segregating individuals into three or more groups on the 

a basis of only one of these factors, giving each group, to some ex- 
tent, a different social and economic training, is now well advanced. 

It is the opinion of the writer, however, that this educational 
segregation on the basis of intelligence cannot be criticized until it 
is extended to the high school. It is unfortunate that a technique, . 
primarily developed in and for elementary education, should be 
bodily transferred to secondary education and seb eS to the de- 
veloping social individual. 

Dr. Terman states succinctly the relation between these three 
elements: “Even in the normal individual the fruitfulness of intel- 
ligence, the direction in which it shall be applied, and its method of 
work are to a certain extent determined by the extraneous factors 
of emotion and volition.” 

The word “extraneous” may be objected to with some reason, 
yet certainly the intelligence is a factor which in one fundamental 
quality—its level of ability—is separate and distinct. When we 
leave the subject of intelligence and turn to that of behavior, how- 
ever, it is impossible to put into one category that part of the be- 
havior which is due to intelligence and into another that which is 
due to emotional capacity or incapacity. It is total behavior, in the 
final analysis, which education wishes to deal with and to shape. 

Pressey, Chambers, and others have made some attempt to 
measure emotional conditions objectively. The Hughes scale, used 
in Pasadena, in a limited way attempts the same thing. None of 
these scales has come into general use, and it is remarkable that the 
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educator has at his disposal only a meager literature on emotional 
conditions to compare with his voluminous authorities on intelli- 
gence. 

It is the purpose here to present some evidence of the identity, 
in school children, of the intelligence aS measured with other fac- 
tors causing the total social behavior of the individual. What is 
meant by total social behavior may be illustrated by an intelligent 
criminal and a soldier. Both at times will use their intelligence for 
ends inimical to their own physical welfare, a biological contradic- 
tion. The first, animated by attitudes toward society, will intelli- 
gently plan activities in which he has little chance to gain; the sec- 
ond, directed by his intelligence, may risk his life in battle for the 
sake of a comrade. In either case it is easy to isolate that part of 
the total activity due to intelligence. In neither case will the meas- 
urement of that intelligence provide us with the key to the total ac- 
tivity. This observation, of course, is a commonplace one. 


I. INTELLIGENCE AND EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 


There is a point in common between the criminal and the sol- 
dier. In the use of the intelligence both have been governed by the 
total organic attitude, involving attitudes of mind, emotional con- 
ditions, ingrained habits, and conditioned behavior. 

The total organic attitude in children—The following two case 
reports will illustrate the importance of this total attitude in educa- 
tional measurement. 

A rural school graduated seven children to its union high school. 
At “the head of the class” was a mulatto boy who was ranged as 
superior by tests among 175 entering Freshmen, as well as by his 
class accomplishment and teacher’s judgment. At “the foot of the 
class,” by the same tests and judgments, was the daughter of an 
Italian farmer. In each case the judgment of the teachers was sup- 
ported by five objective tests taken over the eighth-grade year. On 
the basis of these measurements the boy was placed in the A group 
and the girl in the D group, in a five-group segregation. 

At the end of the Freshman year the boy had a percentile rank 
in achievement in the whole class of .03, and the girl a percentile 
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rank of .58. At no time did any of the teachers dispute the findings 
regarding the boy’s intelligence. 


1. E. B., boy, 13: Father from Jamaica Negro stock which had migrated 
to Canada after receiving much white blood; mother light mulatto with Cau- 
casian features. Of three older sisters, two had married white men (one since 
divorced) and the third was an eleventh-grade student. Girls predominantly 
Caucasian in features, dark ‘in color; E. B., on other hand, with distinctly ne- 
groid characteristics. Parents members of an extreme sect; farmers. Their at- 
titude toward school clouded by religious prejudices; non-co-operative in com- 
munity. 

E. B. above average in all tests, sigma 14+ in intelligence in a group of 
175, but scholarship superior. In preregistration conferences with counselor, 
disclosed that he was devoid of purpose and unable to choose between various 
educational opportunities. In reality he was in revolt against choices sought 
for him by home and school. His attitude caused the counselor to enter on his 
case report: “E. has quick, sharp mind which will give no trouble but which 
might become unsocial if strong attitudes are not built up.”’ 

During Freshman year failed in two subjects ;. barely passed in two others. 
Refused to turn in work or to take part in class exercises, Sullen in counseling 
and unresponsive to all attempts to reach him. Ran away from home three 
times; returned voluntarily twice and was taken back by companion third time. 
Parents equally unable to deal with him. Developed strong desire to be a cow- 
boy; associated with companions of similar interests and ideals, read much of 
western fiction. At no time a disciplinary problem in classes. Held in school 
by compulsory law. 

2. P. R., girl, 16: Parents naturalized Italians of Lombard stock, both 
closely associated with evening classes of immigrant education type for several 
years prior to P. R.’s graduation. Substantially well off, owning 80 acres of 
improved land; holding to peasant ideas of family labor which imposed an 
equal burden on wife, daughters, and farm hands. 

P. R. failed in most of elementary school work and graduated because of 
age. Attitude in preregistration conference rebellious in effect; obvious that 
she was stating choices made for her by her parents, rather than her own. 
Found to be doing from five to seven hours of farm labor daily in addition to 
school work. Family’s consent to her high-school registration obviously due to 
pride alone. 

Work during Freshman year of standard grade, including that in Spanish, 
although she had scored 325 (failure) in Wilkins Foreign Language Prognosis 
test. Previous dislike of school decidedly changed. No evidence that work at 
home had been lessened by more time than was consumed in longer trips to 
and from schoo].? l 


1 From case reports of Tulare Union High School, S. J. Brainerd, supervising 
principal, Tulare, California. 
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It may be seen from these reports that the active intelligence 
of both of these individuals, as measured by its success in school 
tasks, was highly correlated with the total behavior picture observ- 
able at the time, even to the extent of affecting the scores of stand- 
ardized tests. P. R. performed work in high school of a grade su- 
perior to that possible to a child with the I.Q. originally indicated 
for her and supported by other tests. 

Personality and its “emotional situations” —An analysis of 
these cases reveals, though not too sharply, an emotional condition 
as not only controlling behavior but affecting the use of intelli- 
gence. ‘There is no clear-cut appearance of a physiological agent. 
Until the laboratory has furnished in general for “emotional insta- 
bility” a preciseness of definition such as Dr. Cannon has furnished 
for the coarser emotions these cases must be descriptively dealt 
with. The cases of E. B. and P. R. may be analyzed by reviewing, 
as follows, all possible causes of the instability, some of which may 
not be indicated in the brief reports given previously: 


CASE E. B. 


1. Racial antagonisms—There is no evidence that E. B. is made to feel 
racial inferiority. Another mulatto boy is well received and liked by the school 
group, and E. B. could not reasonably have expected poor treatment because of 
his race, inasmuch as race feeling in the community is not strong and E. B. 
himself had been a leader in his elementary school group. 

2. Religious prejudices:—E. B. does not share the religious intolerance— 
or even the beliefs—of his parents, and could not be applying these to the 
schools. It was this disharmony between boy and parents, however, which 
caused the trouble at home over this period. 

3. Opposed desires —While the home was critical of E. B.’s low vocation- 
al ambitions, increasing friction there, the school had not been unsympa- 
thetic. The “cowboy ambition” was not uncommon among the boys of the 
district, and it was being successfully used as motivation in agricultural educa- 
tion. The school, in fact, might have expected to offer satisfactions to the boy 
impossible at home, but he declined even to register in courses most nearly al- 
lied to his expressed interests. 

4. Conflicting ideals —The cowboy ambition could be taken as the boy’s 
interpretation of ideal character and life, when compelled to make an interpre- 
tation of it in vocational terms, yet what he meant by “cowboy” and what the 
school meant by it were two different things. Beyond question E. B. was con- 
scious of a distinction in ideals between himself and the school; his personality 
was at stake, as he saw it, in the issue of the conflict. 
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In Table I E. B. reappears as No. 4, described, among other 
things, as “sullen” and “egotistic.”” His sullenness was above the 
usual degree; his attitude toward adults when called into confer- 
ence was such that it had a distinct effect upon his interlocutor. It 
has to be considered as an emotional condition, but because we lack 
specific skill in diagnosing and describing such conditions, our 
tendency is to label it “unsocial attitudes” and leave ourselves di- 
rectionless in all efforts to guide the child. 

In the case of P. R. the situation is reversed. The maladjust- 
ment was observed when she was first encountered, and to large 
extent an adjustment was secured. The question here is not the 
cause of a failure, but the condition which made her appear to be, 
and to be erroneously classified as, a potential failure. 


CASE P. R. 


1. Racial antagonism.—There was and are no social difficulties as the re- 
sult of her Italian associations. Her father is a citizen, her uncle an elementary 
school trustee, and she became an active member of the high-school cosmopoli- 
tan club. Distinction of race has never been impressed upon her in an odi- 
ous way. 

2. Social dificulties—If anything, she was better adjusted socially in the 
elementary school environment, in which she was a scholastic failure, than in 
high school, where the quality of her work vastly improved. 

3. Excessive labor -—There is no question that she keenly felt her status as 
a farm laborer in her father’s home, but her condition in this respect did not 
change the following year. The eighth-grade failure cannot be charged against 
time taken up in’farm work, because the same amount of work was continued 
during the Freshman year, 

4. Suppressed expressiow—cCertain capacities for independence which 
P. R. possessed were, however, suppressed during her elementary school life. 
She attended school less than a mile from her home; her father kept in close 
contact with her teacher, was well-informed on the work done, and unduly 
critical of it. The high school was 16 miles away; he knew nothing about high- 
school subjects, and lost his critical (and punishing) réle. She developed and 
expressed certain dramatic abilities in physical education and in general was 
able to rely to a much greater extent upon herself. 


This exhausts the situational possibilities which might account 
for P. R.'s failure in one environment and success in another. She 
retains nervous mannerisms and tensions, and is obviously not yet 
certain of her ability to control her own plans, yet her independ- 
ence has been increased and her success increased proportionately. 


PN a 
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Certain similarities are to be observed in these two cases. In 
both cases there was a decrease in school accomplishment to the 
point of failure when in a situation inhibiting the expression of their 
personality according to the urges in them. During these periods 
their behavior was described as “sullen,” “nervous,” “mean,” and 
in other terms indicative of emotional disturbance, and both of 
them had high emotional capacity. In both cases their level of 
achievement or intelligence was reflected in standardized tests as 
“low” during those periods of disturbance and at higher levels at 
the periods of lesser disturbance. 

Had P. R.’s eighth-grade tests been taken at their face value 
she would have failed to graduate and returned to the exclusive en- 
vironment of her father’s home, suffered under the same disabili- 
ties, and probably have reacted at the same level to any future 
tests. 


I, SITUATIONAL ORIGINS OF EMOTIONAL DISTURBANCE 


The cases of E. B. and P. R. have been discussed at length to 
illustrate what is meant by the expression used here, “‘the total or- 
ganic attitude”; to point out certain origins of emotional disturb- 
ance; and to suggest the value of the case report rather than a 
standardized test as a means of segregation in secondary education. 

The inherited equipment of the individual is a contributor to 
this total attitude. A reference to this at greater length will be 
made farther on. At the moment it is desired to point out the sit- 
uational origins of emotional disturbance and the subordinate po- 
sition taken by intelligence in the total organic attitude under such 
conditions. 

The two charts submitted (Figs. 1 and 2) plot the perform- 
ance of two individuals in sigma values through a series of five 
tests.” Two of these tests dealt with the vocabulary sense (recogni- 
tion and reproduction) and were designed to exclude ideation. Two 
others dealt with memory functions (a standardized rational mem- 

2? All segregation tests at the Tulare Union High School are scored in terms of 
standard deviation (which resulted in the discovery of the emotional range men- ` 


tioned later) in order to avoid the use of absolute scores and the possible harmful 
effect such may have on teachers’ opinions of pupils. 
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ory test and another requiring the written completion of a situation 
presented orally). The fifth was the Otis self-administering test of 
mental ability. 
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In these two cases there is a lack of correlation between the 
scores on different tests corresponding to certain emotional dis- 
turbances known to have existed at the time. 
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F. I., girl, American, age 15: Father dead and mother remarried with five 
children by second union. Mother, an educated woman, has been (in the opin- 
ion of F. I. and her older sister) shamefully abused by the stepfather, who has 
reduced her to the status of a domestic servant and peddler. This bitterness 
has resulted in the older children living apart from the present family. Both 
girls have turned to one of the narrow sects for release from this emotional 
pressure. Living below comfort level. F. I. shows in dress and appearance 
traces of poverty and lack of home care. Has well-balanced ideals and desires 
to be a teacher. Tests: G.I.Q., 119. Comparative rank in intelligence, superior. 
All other tests low average or below average. Quality of work in eighth grade 
corresponds to four special tests, but teachers’ opinion of girl’s capacity cor- 
responds to intelligence test. 

Under more or less constant emotional tension derived from reflection 
upon mother’s situation, the economic poverty resulting, and the religious stim- 
ulation in which refuge was sought. Evidence seems to sustain opinion that in- 
telligence level is actually high but its use inhibited by factors just mentioned. 

E. R., boy, American, age 14: Parents ranch owners. Well-connected so- 
cially. E. R. of buoyant, active temperament; good scholar; adaptable in social 
situations. Father killed in crossing accident in middle of E. R.’s eighth-grade 
year, resulting in removal of family from ranch to town. Economic status pre- 
served. Tests: G.I.Q., 118. The father’s death occurred between Tests 1 and 
2, with a resultant depression in boy’s responses for the following two tests, as 
indicated on the chart. Toward end of year buoyancy was reasserted; was able 
to speak to counselor about the tragedy without acute feeling. Test reactions 
all superior except during period of undoubted emotional stress following fa- 
ther’s death. 


It is just as likely, and so proves, that the intelligence test will 
score on a low level and the other tests on a much higher level. It 
seems to be a matter of indifference; the essential point is that cer- 
tain conditions may exist at which time the child’s response to a 
test will be much lower, in relation to the median response of his 
group, than at other times. When a difference of two sigmas exists 
in the results of the vocabulary group or the memory group of 
tests, it is referred to as emotional range and it is tentatively as- 
sumed to indicate personal situations involving such emotional 
stress that there is an inequality of performance, from time to time, 
on like tests.° 

* The “emotional range” has been observed as an aid to guidance in this school 
for the past two years; while further study of it is necessary, it has already been 
learned that an easily discoverable domestic, economic, or psychological situation 


exists, as predicted by it, in a majority of cases. 


+ 
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A summary of the situations reported in cases in which emo- 
tional instability is a known factor indicates the following possible 
causes for a subordinated intelligence, as shown by low scores at 
certain times: 

1. Religious overstimulation, or conflict between youth and 
home in matters of religious observance. 

2. Conflict between ideas of the youth and those of the home 
regarding educational or vocational plans. 

3. Alien home backgrounds. 

4. Economic or social backgrounds limiting the exercise of 
good intelligence; viz., a child of such a in a migratory, 
agricultural family. 

5. Unstable ideals or working concepts, usually resulting from 
idleness. 

In all of such cases as are referred to, good or better intelli- 
gence is assumed. Where low intelligence is real as well as indi- 
cated the emotional range is not found in testing results. 


lil. INHERENT TRAITS AND SITUATIONAL ORIGINS 


The discussion thus far has touched only upon specific situa- 
tional origins of emotional instability, with a resulting subordina- 
tion of intellectual abilities over the specific period of time. There 
remain, of course, cases in which there are the same reactions ob- 
servable without a specific situational cause. Certain inherent 
traits may be suspected in such cases which do not exist in the 
same force in those heretofore discussed. 

Overstimulated sex activities undoubtedly provide one of these 
causes, but it appears positively in only a few cases. It may exist 
in sublimated form in other cases, as in a girl showing the typical 
emotional range in testing results, and emotional disturbances un- 
der observation. No specific cause for this could be found. The 
general cause might be surmised from her strongly developed and 
fixed desire to be an evangelist. 

There appears frequently a type of student, illustrated in Table 
I, who' appears to have emerged from an abnormal situation, dis- 
tant in time, with attitudes fixed in the appearance they then as- 
sumed, or else who has lived in a general causative situation not at 
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once observable. The situation of being an only child, or of psy- 
chological irregularities in the home, etc., would be included under 
the latter head. During the counseling period these students pre- 
sent personalities which seem to permit of no adjustment, and, 
in spite of obviously good intellects, fail in scholarship, in social 
relations, and in practical adaptations. 

At least five of the pupils in Table I, or 20 per cent, show emo- 
tional irregularities which affected the use of their intelligence in 
school work. In these cases the cause may only be surmised; un- 
doubtedly the reasons suggested before operated in some cases. 
The table is presented to show further the dependence of efficient 
intellectual functioning on emotional stability. 

It may be observed here that the distinction between the cases 
below (Nos. 4, 8, 9, 13, and 17) and the case of E. R. cited pre- 
viously may be one of a difference in inherited equipment. E. R. 
passed through a short period of high emotional disturbance and 
recovered his equilibrium. It seems quite possible that with a dif- 
ferent emotional nature a different result might have been expected. 
A thirteen-year-old boy whose mother had died at his birth burst 
into tears at the routine question of the counselor, “Is your mother 
living?” and passed into such a disturbed condition that the inter- 
view had to be discontinued. 

In Table I the impressions of the four teachers of each of twen- 
ty-five Freshman pupils (classified as “superior” and “good”) are 
set against their percentile group in test scores which were the basis 
of their classification, and their percentile group in achievement at 
the end of the first semester. The pupils are the twenty-five highest 
in the classification list of their class. The description of the per- 
sonality is composed of the exact words used by the teachers in rc- 
ferring to them. 

The following conclusions may be derived from Table I. 

In the case of Nos. 7, rr, 18, 23, and 24, it may be supposed 
that the original classification was in error. As they were not prob- 
lems, either in discipline or in scholarship, this group of five were 
not closely studied. 

In the case of Nos. 4, 8, 9, 13, and 17, it is obvious that intelli- 
gence is not involved in the failure. It is hardly probable that after 
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No. Sex 
Tois Girl 
Beers Girl 
K E, Girl 
V Boy 
Bites Girl 
Odes. Girl 
Ee Boy 
Bu sais Boy 
Oise. Boy 
TO ses, ¢ Girl 
Tiga Boy 
T2555 Girl 
Iabous Girl 
ay. ore Girl 
Iese Girl 
I6..... Girl 
5 re Boy 
18..... Boy 
IQ..... Girl 
20...4. Boy 
Py ee Girl 
BOs ste.e Boy 
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TABLE I 


AGES IN Att CASES ARE FROM 14 TO 16, INCLUSIVE 


Terms Used by Teachers in Describing Personality 
of Student 


Quiet, alert, responsible, modest, unassuming, 
idealistic, honest, humorous 

Mentally keen, modest, good sport, dependable, 
capable, co-operative, sensitive 

Dignified, attentive, dependable, ambitious, 
enthusiastic, strongly emotional, co-operative 

Coarse, abrupt, unsocial, non- “co-operative, 
sullen, egotistic 


Percentile 
Class 
Group in 
Classifying 


Diffident, companionable, honest, sweet-tem-| _ 


pered, fond of fun, self-reliant, quiet, refined 
| Retiring, unselfish, altruistic, unassuming 

More intelligent than industrious; ordinary, 
dependable, with little personality 

Nuisance; lazy, puerile, self-satisfied, self-con- 
fident, obstreperous, unreliable, conceited, 
selfish; sociable 

Lacks balance and determination; intentions 
better than performance 

Active, good-natured, attentive, sunny, socia- 
ble, independent, resourceful, cheerful, pleas- 
ant, conscientious, careless 

Self-reliant, understanding, industrious, quiet, 
likable 

Purposeful, gentle, forceful, conscientious, 
sweet-tempered, fine-grained; too narrow and 
straight-laced 

Easily distracted; has to be watched in a test; 
indolent, not very likable, temperamental; al 

“puzzle” 

Clean-cut, wholesome, honest, lovable, de- 

pendable, modest, well-poised, exceedingly 


e 
Somewhat of parasite; cute baby; quiet, agree- 
able, afraid to do something not exactly 
right; “drives me crazy” 


Bewitching, trifling; works for grades; afraid of] | 


mother; pleasant, untruthful, self-centered, 
courteous; not honest 

Subtle, sullen; his own enemy; stubborn, unable 
to follow directions, erratic 

Self-respecting, pleasant-mannered, industrious: 

Harmless, trifling, silly, polite, self-centered 

Always behind; alibi; easily discouraged; sullen, 
conceited, impudent, sulky, shiftless, lazy, 
good-natured 

Quiet, retiring, faithful, dependable, initiatory, 
naive, unsophisticated, truthful, very splendid 
personality; shy, retiring 

Lazy; “fools me when I think he is dumb”; in- 
telligent, merry-eyed, dignified 


Percentile 
Class 
Group in 
Achieve- 
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TABLE I—Continued 








` 


Percentile | Percentile 
ass Class 





No. Sex Terms Used by Teachers in Describing Personality . : 
No of Student ga ying Group jà 
Tests ment 
23.....| Boy | Faithful, plodder, tiresome, egoistic, slow, 
lazy, unambitious . 7899 2445 
aq......| Girl | Sociable, well-poised; seldom finishes things; 
quiet, agreeable 7899 1134 
Boies Girl | Pleasing, attractive, talented, self-centered; 
too conscientious; all-around school citizen; 
enthusiastic, eager . 7899 -9856 





a year’s observation, supported by five tests and the opinion of 
previous-teachers, a boy or girl should be classified above the 9o 
percentile rank, yet have only enough intelligence to perform in the 
.or percentile group. In these cases there is no apparent, immedi- 
ate situation causing emotional disturbance. The case reports re- 
garding most of them, however, indicate that the tendencies toward 
this condition had been observed a year earlier, but that they had 
not been strongly developed. The new educational situation may 
have had something to do with bringing out the development. 


IV. SUMMARY 


The cases cited are illustrative of a substantial percentage of a 
large number of pupils studied in a single rural high school, that is, 
in the observation of children of this age, emotional “instability” 
is disclosed as a characteristic feature of their behavior. When this 
“instability” is studied in connection with their domestic and eco- 
nomic situations the periods of disturbance are seen to be frequently 
connected with specific and immediately observable factors in that 
situation. In other cases a general and long-continued factor may 
be present. 

The “instability” is, in these cases, a total reaction to a situa- 
tion unique in the child’s experience, a situation to which he has 
developed no adequate response: the death of a parent, abuse of a 
loved person which he cannot halt, stupid repressions of himself, 
and so on. The knowledge he has is not enough to interpret the sit- 
uation for him, and he is not old enough to meet ¿kat fact with res- 
ignation and philosophy. His distressing sense of helplessness, the 
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rationalizing shifts he makes to appear to himself superior to the 


situation—these reactions may be surmised more or less accurately 


by anyone whose childhood memories-have not faded too much- 


This emotional disturbance involves his physical and mental ` 


parts; it is a total organic attitude. In this attitude he faces all sit- 


uations, including the one which gave rise to it. His decisions for. 


the time being are the decisions evolved out of this total attitude, 
including those made in domestic, educational, and vocational 
crises. His behavior is dictated by it. It is impossible to analyze 
his acts-with the view of determining what part of them are the 
product of the pure intelligence. 

During this period the intelligence is subordinate to the total 
organic attitude. The greater the contribution to this total attitude 
made by physically-based emotional reactions, the less accurate 
will be a measurement of the intelligence at that time. There is al- 
‘ways a total organic attitude. l 

For the purpose of class segregations in high schòols, that is, 
during the period of greatest development of the personality, the 
situational factors are important. The factors which count the 
most are those which child experience is the least capable of under- 
standing and resolving. The behavior of persons around him is 
often more potent than mere physical circumstances. 

Teaching problems will be more nearly uniform in classes seg- 
regated in this way than in those segregated according to intelli- 
gence tests. ' 

The extent of emotional capacity may be roughly gauged by 
the inequalities of mental performance, measured by objective 
tests, over a sufficiently long period of time, at least in pupils pos- 
sessing high average intelligence or better. 


THE MARRIAGE PROBLEM IN RECENT FRENCH 
LITERATURE 


H. W. CHURCH 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


ABSTRACT 


Marriage, which in Anglo-Saxon countries is primarily a union of two individu- 
als, is regarded in France rather as an alliance between two families, A brief histori- 
cal survey shows that in France the family, and not the individual, has been, and 
still is, the fundamental social unit. Only recently has the institution of marriage 
been the subject of serious question or attack. The present essay is an attempt to 
set forth the views of a few carefully selected recent or contemporary French writ- 
ers who attack or defend the traditional idea of marriage and the family. Of these, 
Henry Bordeaux, the novelist, proves to be an ardent crusader in the cause of the 
family, while Paul Bourget, a novelist with strong Catholic sympathies, and Her- 
vieu, a free-thinker and dramatist, both agree that marriage should be and must be 
indissoluble. On the other hand, Brieux, the dramatist, thinks that motherhood 
without marriage is the right of every woman, and that in time this right will be so- 
cially recognized. Romain Rolland seems to attack the institution of marriage in his 
latest series of novels, but comes to no definite conclusions and warns us not to 
draw any for ourselves until the cycle is completed. Victor Margueritte’s scandalous 
novel La Gargonne was regarded as a violent attack on marriage, but later volumes 
show that he was merely attacking certain abuses in marriage for which man is re- 
sponsible. The conclusion is that in literature at least the institution of marriage in 
France has not been seriously attacked. 


At the risk of seeming pedantic, let us begin our study of this 
subject by consulting the dictionary for an answer to the very ele- 
mentary question: “What is marriage?” The New Standard Dic- 
tionary of the English Language defines it as follows: “A mutual 
and voluntary compact, properly based on mutual regard and af- 
fection, and suitably ratified, to live together as husband and wife 
until separation by death.” Larousse, a French authority of equal 
standing, says simply that marriage is a “legal union between man 
and woman,” and amplifies this by a rather lengthy account of such 
things as consent of parents, publication of bans, the dowry, and 
various forms of the marriage contract. The statement is added 
that the husband owes protection to his wife, and the wife obe- 
dience to her husband. Not a word here about a “voluntary com- 
pact” or “mutual regard and affection.” 

Of course bare dictionary definitions are scant material on 
which to generalize, but it happens that in this case the lexicogra- 
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phers give us a rather accurate distinction between the different 
conceptions of marriage which prevail in France and in Anglo- 
Saxon countries. Let us-elaborate a little. For us, marriage is a 
union between two individuals; it concerns primarily only the two 
principals, who wisely or unwisely have chosen each other as life- 
partners. Consent of parents is usually perfunctory if thought of at 
all. Both husband and wife have their individual rights, and in case 
either feels that the other has violated his part of the compact not 
even the presence of children prevents a rush to the divorce court. 
Legal separation, followed by remarriage, has come to be regarded 
not only as a right, but as a duty, and the words “till death do you 
part” are almost as obsolete as the word “obey,” so much so that 
European writers do not hesitate to characterize American mar- 
riage as consecutive polygamy. 

In France marriage is regarded quite differently. Instead of 
being a union of two individuals it is more apt to be an alliance be- 
tween two families. The marriage contract plays a réle which 
seems preposterous to Americans, but we must remember that in 
France marriage, while not primarily a business arrangement, is 
nevertheless a contract in which the financial interests of both par- 
ties must be carefully guarded. Young people do not choose their 
life-partners. This is done for them. A marriage must be bien as- 
sorti, Love is not undesirable, but quite unnecessary. If the par- 
ents have chosen wisely love will probably follow the marriage. Di- 
vorce is of quite recent origin, and has not yet acquired the social 
status that it has reached in America. Generally speaking the 
French family is still an indestructible unit, and the personal rights 
of either husband or wife, particularly of the wife, are regarded as 
of much less importance than the interests of the children. Love 
and marriage being not necessarily coexistent either in theory or 
practice, we must not be surprised to find that extra-conjugal love 
affairs are not considered a sufficient reason for the breaking up of 
the home, which is an institution vital to society and without which 
there would be social and moral anarchy. 

„A very brief historical survey* will show how deeply rooted in 


* This historical introduction follows closely Funck-Brentano’s Ancien Régime 
(Paris, 1926). 
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the French consciousness this conception of marriage and the fam- 
ily really is, for it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the 
family in the history of France. 

When repeated invasions by Northmen, Huns, and Saracens 
had reduced the fair land of France to a state of complete anarchy, 
the family was the only organized force sufficiently strong to ac- 
complish social reorganization. It was the head of the family who 
organized the defense of life and property and literally reigned as 
a king in his little domain. The enlargement of this family idea, the 
transformation of private institutions into more or less public ones, 
resulted in what we know as feudal society. And the complex and 
highly organized social system which flourished under the ancien 
régime is traceable directly to this feudal society. 

In the eighteenth century Retif de la Bretonne, a rather ob- 
scure historian, gives us this definition: ‘The state is a great fam- 
ily composed of all private families, and the prince is the father of 
fathers.” In Diderot’s Encyclopédie we find this: “The family is a 
society which serves as the foundation for the national society, for 
a people, a nation, is only a composite of several families.” 

Each family had its own customs, sentiments, ideals, and social 
position, which heredity had definitely fixed. All these were jeal- 
ously guarded. An ill-considered marriage might introduce incom- 
patible elements and so threaten the ruin of the entire organism 
which long generations had laboriously built. Therefore in mar- 
riage the individual counted for nothing at all, the family for every- 
thing. Love matches were as rare as in European royal families of 
today. As a matter of fact, families of all rank married their sons 
and daughters exactly as reigning princely houses have always 
done. A marriage was an alliance which was expected to bring a 
definite contribution in wealth or power to the family which re- 
ceived the bride into its ranks. The horror of mésalliance was not 
confined to the nobility, but was just as strong among the bour- 
geoisie and the peasants. A princess of royal blood could not mar- 
ry a simple nobleman. Neither could the daughter of a land-owning 
peasant marry the son of a day laborer. The mariage de raison was 
universal. Love marriages were held in such disfavor that some 
fathers actually preferred irregular conduct on the part of their 
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daughters to a legal union in which the heart was the chief factor. 
Mlle Montpensier, the Grande Demoiselle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, discharged a young woman from her service for no other rea- 
son than that she dared to marry the man she loved. Such a perni-. 
cious example was not to be tolerated in a servant. This same great 
lady was most tolerant of love affairs outside of marriage. So 
strong was the prejudice against the mariage d'amour that we ac- 
tually find the question seriously asked: “Is it ridiculous to love 
one’s husband?” and there are records of noble ladies who actually 
did love their husbands and yet hid this absurd passion from the 
public eye as though it were some secret sin.” 

Few social institutions survived the French Revolution without 
being profoundly affected, but even this great upheaval left the tra- _ 
ditional idea of marriage and the family practically untouched for 
the time being, although seeds of disintegration were then sowed 
which have been bearing fruit ever since. Such a thing, for exam- 
ple, as the divorcing of Josephine by Napoleon would have been 
unthinkable before 1789. 

To turn now to literature, we find that Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
had already launched an attack against marriage as a business ar- 
rangement with his Nouvelle Héloise. More nearly contemporane- 
ous with the Revolution, Mme de Staél arose as a vigorous spokes- 

_ man against the one-sided character of the usual marriage contract 
and of man-made marriage laws, which kept the wife in virtual le- 
gal slavery. The change in literature from rationalism to romanti- 
cism was bound to affect the institution of marriage. A few of the 
romanticists, identifying natural impulses with inspiration from on 
high, openly advocated and practiced free love. The all too famous 
affair of Alfred de Musset and George Sand is an example of this. 
Alexandre Dumas fils, himself of illegitimate birth and never able 
for a moment to forget the fact, used the stage as a pulpit from 
which to advocate divorce as a remedy for the evils of the marriage 
system. Balzac and the later realists and naturalists, while not di- 
rectly attacking marriage, nevertheless ruthlessly tore aside the 

2 As late as 1849 Alfred de Musset’s Louison gives us an interesting instance of 


this situation with the rôles reversed. At the climax of this play the repentant hus- 
band exclaims: “Il est de mauvais goût d’oser aimer sa femme.” 
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mask of assumed respectability from the marital relation and re- 
vealed social sores that cried for healing or amputation. 

More recently the marriage problem has been made more acute 
by the rise of feminism, a movement which in one of its many 
phases aims at equal rights for women, particularly in respect to 
their relations with the other sex. Marriage, according to this pro- 
gram, must either be made an equal partnership or be abolished. 
The belief is growing that the institution is antiquated, a survival 
of medievalism, wholly incompatible with modern individualistic 
philosophy, and should therefore be done away with. Some ad- 
vanced feminists insist that with or without marriage motherhood 
is an inalienable right of every woman, and that complete control 
of the child should always belong to the mother. In fact the child 
should bear the mother’s name instead of the father’s, thereby re- 
moving forever the stigma of illegitimacy and reducing the father, 
who now exercises full legal control, to the state of a mere financial 
provider. 

It will thus be evident that France has a real marriage prob- 
lem, and that it expresses itself in terms quite different from those 
in which we think of the corresponding problem in America. Here 
we are apt to think of marriage reform in terms of uniform divorce 
laws or stricter control of those who shall be allowed to marry. 
Such a radical idea as “companionate marriage” is still regarded 
with a proper degree of horror. In France, on the other hand, the 
question is more likely to be stated thus: “Shall there be indissolu- 
ble marriage such as the church insists upon, or no marriage at 
all?” 

Let us now proceed to examine the attitude of certain repre- 
sentative recent or contemporary writers who treat the problem 
we have been describing. And in order to keep our study within 
reasonable length we shall have to confine ourselves to a carefully 
selected few of those who take a direct stand either for or against 
the institution of marriage as it now exists. 

Contrary to the usual rules of jurisprudence we will first listen 
to the defense. Our initial witness is already crying to be heard, for 
he has spent the greater part of his life actively defending mar- 
riage and the family against real or imaginary dangers. He is Hen- 
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ry Bordeaux, a member of the Académie Frangaise, the most wide- 
ly read of living French writers and the one who reaps the richest 
financial reward from his literary efforts. He was a great friend of 
Theodore Roosevelt, for reasons which are easily understood. Al- 
most all of Bordeaux’s novels up to 1913 had as their central theme 
the solidarity of the family. From the point of view of art it is al- 
most too bad that the war did not end M. Bordeaux’s literary ca- 
reer, for since then, although novels continue to flow from his pen 
with appalling regularity, he seems to have little or nothing worth 
while to say. Before the war, however, he had a great deal to say, 
and said it very forcefully. 

If there ever was a crusader in the cause of the family it is 
Henry Bordeaux. Individualism is in his eyes the greatest curse of 
the age. It was the direct cause of the inglorious defeat of France in 
1871, and if the nation is to regain her lost prestige she must care- 
fully treasure up what is left of the precious heritage of the past 
and give new life and vigor to the old institutions. Chief among 
these is the traditional family. Less prominent in the picture, but 
still important, is the church. A little less loudly, for obvious rea- 
sons, M. Bordeaux hints that a return to the monarchy might not 
be a misfortune. According to Bordeaux the first great enemy of 
the family was Martin Luther,’ who gave his approval to divorce, 
which has become the scourge of all Protestant countries and is 
now menacing France. The next staggering blow at indissoluble 
marriage was struck by the Revolution, for ever since 1789 France 
has been the scene of an ever more bitter struggle between indi- 
vidualism and the family. If all of Bordeaux’s important novels 
treat some aspect of this struggle it is because he believes that the 
most sacred of all social institutions is seriously threatened. 

It is unnecessary to analyze all his novels, as he repeats him- 
self too much to be a first-rate artist, but we will try to state some 
of his important ideas. In his first novel, Le Pays natal, we learn 
that a young man who inherits large country estates is in duty 
bound to marry, settle down on these estates, and administer them 
for the good of the community rather than sell them and go to 


3 Cf. Bordeaux’s article, “The Family and the Individual, a French View,” At- 
lantic Monthly (February, 1915), pp. 173-85. 
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Paris to follow an individualistic career. La Peur de vivre, declared 
by Roosevelt to be the greatest novel of its generation, teaches us, 
among many other things, that if an insolvent banker commits sui- 
cide it is the duty of his brother to preserve the family honor by 
paying off his debts, even at the sacrifice of his own daughter’s 
dowry. The main theme of this book is the courageous facing of 
life, exemplified in the person of a heroic widow who sacrifices 
everything to preserve the family traditions and at the same time 
assure the happiness of her children. 

Les Roquevillard is one of the most interesting of these family 
novels. M. Roquevillard, the elder, possessor of valuable family 
estates and more valuable family traditions of honor and service to 
the community, has a son who revolts against family ideals and 
elopes to Italy with a married woman. His escapade brings dis- 
honor, suffering, and financial embarrassment to the entire family 
and causes the death of his mother. The book shows with great ef- 
fectiveness that the entire family is always responsible for the acts 
of its every member and therefore suffers more or less justly when 
one of its number is false to its ideals. It also shows that a young 
man born into an influential family must sacrifice his own personal 
interests to those of the family and the community. Family estates 
must not be sold until after a family council has been called, to 
which uncles, aunts, and cousins are invited. M. Roquevillard is a 
venerable patriarch, the ideal of M. Bordeaux, the type of the an- 
cient pater familias and the more recent country nobleman, a mem- 
ber of the intellectual élite which must assume the responsibility of 
guiding the uneducated peasant toward the intelligent use of the 
new privileges which the Republic has unwisely intrusted to him. 
In this as in the other novels mentioned the traditional mariage 
bien assorti is emphasized, and there is a goodly amount of Roose- 
veltian propaganda for large families. 

La Neige sur les pas shows the marriage bond under the most 
severe strain imaginable. The wife has deserted her husband and 
young daughter to live in Switzerland with a lover. It is no passing 
caprice on her part, for she remains with her new companion until 
both are victims of an Alpine accident which kills the man and 
severely injures the woman. Even in the face of this wilful and 
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persistent infidelity of the wide, M. ‘Bordeaux brings the family to 
a happy reunion, the child being of course an important factor in 
bringing about the reconciliation. 

Other Bordeaux novels* might be cited, but as the ideas in them 
all are fundamentally the same, we will proceed to the examination 
of another witness. 

This second witness is Paul Bourget, also an Academician, and > 
a prominent figure in the field of the psychological novel. Although — 
his first book, Le Disciple, is on the index, Bourget has long been, 
like Bordeaux, almost a propagandist for Catholicism. One of his 
best novels, Un Divorce, treats directly, as the title indicates, the 
problem of the dissolubility or indissolubility of marriage. This 
novel is well worth our detailed consideration. l 

A woman who had in early life been a devout Catholic has di- 
vorced her husband, for reasons that would satisfy any divorce 
court in Christendom, and remarried. She has a son by her first 
husband and a daughter by her second. Her second husband is a 
freethinker, as she believes herself to be. For him, their civil mar- 
riage is as real and sacred as if it had been solemnized by the 
church. He has, however, yielded to a caprice of his wife in con- ` 
senting that his daughter be raised as a Catholic. At the opening of 
the story the child is preparing for her First Communion. The 
mother, her dormant religious faith reawakened, wishes to partake 
of the communion with her child, but realizes to her horror that she 
is barred from the sacraments because in the eyes of the church she 
is living in sinful union with the father of her daughter. 

In this distressing situation she finds herself face to face with 
another problem. Her son has fallen in love with a young woman 
who at first seems to have all the qualifications for an ideal wife. 
But it is discovered that she has already lived in free union with a 
man to whom she has borne a child. Confronted with this fact she 
asserts with dignity that she does not believe in marriage, and that 
her union was in her eyes just as honorable as though both mayor 
and curate had legalized it, the fact that she has been basely de- 
serted not affecting her honor in the least. Imagine the mother’s 


*E.g., La Robe rouge, La Croisée des chemins, Les Yeux qui ouvrent, Une 
honnête femme, and his masterpiece La Maison. 
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horror when she discovers that the son insists on marrying this girl 
in spite of her past. 

At this point in the story the divorced husband accommodat- 
ingly dies, thus paving the way for an easy solution of the main sit- 
uation, a religious marriage with husband number two. But Bour- 
get does not cheapen his novel by such a happy dénouement. The 
second husband, considering himself already as properly married 
as it is possible to be, indignantly refuses the suggestion of a re- 
ligious ceremony. The son, in the meantime, converted to the ideas 
of his fiancée, has united himself to her in free union. 

Thus the novel ends with the unhappy mother still living in 
what the church regards as a state of adultery with her second hus- 
band. It is interesting to note that this has the approval of the 
priest, on the ground that if she leaves the home she will endanger 
the religious education and hence the salvation of the soul of her 
daughter. There is also the hope that the freethinking husband 
will see the error of his ways and consent to the religious marriage. 
One shudders to think what would happen to the poor woman in 
case she should die before this conversion takes place, for until 
then she is barred from all the sacraments of the church. 

Many important theses regarding marriage are laid down in 
this book, but the main one is that, precisely as the church teaches, 
union between man and woman can be of only two kinds, either 
lifelong indissoluble marriage blessed by the church, or plain un- 
qualified adultery. Marriage is a sacrament, and no body of human 
lawmakers can interfere with or modify the law of God. The trag- 
edy for the mother in Bourget’s novel is that her own second mar- 
riage was in the author’s eyes just as sinful as the free union of her 
son, and that since she was herself living in a state of adultery she 
was powerless to prevent her son from doing the same thing. Thus 
the novelist has given us a powerful picture embodying exactly the 
Catholic conception of marriage. 

Having now heard two witnesses who present the point of view 
of the church, let us try to find one who is not influenced by reli- 
gious convictions. Paul Hervieu, who died some twenty years ago, 
was a professed freethinker.® Like most of the naturalistic play- 


"Cf. Article by M. Estève, Annales de L’Est, Université de Nancy (1917), p. 14. 
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wrights of his generation, of whom he was one of the best, his prin- 
cipal theme was love. The marriage problem is treated directly in 
several of his plays, the most important of which are Les Tenailles 
and Le Dédale. The title alone is sufficient to give a good idea of 
the former. Marriage is there likened to a pair of pincers holding 
in its relentless grasp two struggling unhappy victims. Le Dédale, 
which is more important for our purpose, treats exactly the same 
theme as Bourget’s Un Divorce. Again we are introduced to a 
woman divorced and remarried. Her first husband has the custody 
of their child. The illness of the latter brings the mother back to 
her former domicile. What follows is sordid enough. Old dormant 
passions are reawakened and the second husband is betrayed. A 
dilemma is thus created which seems to be even too much for the 
dramatist, for he can find no better dénouement than to have the 
two rival husbands meet and quarrel in the darkness on the brink 
of a yawning abyss, into which they both fall and are never heard 
from again. 

Hervieu’s fundamental thesis is the same as Bourget’s, that a 
woman cannot contract a real second marriage as long as her first 
husband is living, and the fact that two writers so different in reli- 
gion and temperament arrive at the same conclusion is rather a 
good indication that the indissolubility of marriage rests on a much 
firmer foundation than mere church dogma. 

Lest this paper run to unwarranted length it is time to begin 
‘to search for witnesses on the other side of the case. They are not 
so easy to find as one would imagine. Sympathetic treatments of 
all possible vagaries of love and passion exist in abundance, but so 
far as the writer is aware not a single reputable French writer, be- 
fore the war, launched a direct attack upon the institution of mar- 
riage. Although it is quite common to find marriage treated disre- 
spectfully or even satirically, even the few post-war attacks on it 
turn out upon closer examination to be merely smoke screens, and 
when it comes to facing the direct issue the author generally runs 
for cover. 

Our first thought is to turn to Brieux, whom Bernard Shaw has 

It would be interesting to parallel this with a novel or play treating the same 
situation with the sexes reversed, i.e., the question of whether a man may contract a 


valid second marriage during the life of his divorced wife, but so far as the writer 
knows such a work does not exist, which fact may in itself have some significance. 
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called the greatest French dramatist since Moliére—possibly be- 
cause Brieux resembles most closely Shaw’s idealized conception of 
himself. Brieux is an avowed reformer, and uses the drama chiefly 
as a vehicle for preaching. He has often touched upon marriage in 
his plays. Maternité and Les trois filles de M. DuPont, for ex- 
ample, treat respectively the evils of involuntary child-bearing and 
enforced childlessness in marriage. La Femme seule is devoted to 
the problem of the unmarried woman in society. In Les Hannetons, 
a very grim comedy indeed, Brieux gives us a demonstration of the 
fact that the man who seeks to escape the responsibilities of mar- 
riage by forming an illicit and supposedly temporary union often 
falls into a much worse situation than he has avoided by not mar- 
rying. 

But these are all among Brieux’s earlier plays. The one which 
deals directly with our question bears the significant title L’Enfant. 
This is getting at the root of the matter, for it is highly probable 
that if some solution could be found for the proper bringing up of 
children, all the powers of church and state would not long avail to 
save the institution of marriage. Brieux’s play, written in 1922, 
deals specifically with the post-war situation in France. The fact is 
recognized that the terrible slaughter of the war has disturbed the 
balance of the sexes, so that there are two million Frenchwomen 
doomed to involuntary spinsterhood by the mere fact that there are 
not husbands enough to go around. Brieux’s heroine is one of those 
women who believe in the inherent right of all women to maternity 
regardless of matrimony, and acts accordingly. The entire last act . 
of the play is devoted to a succession of attempts on the part of her 
family and friends to persuade her to marry the father of her child, 
who obligingly returns from South America for that purpose. She 
finally gives a reluctant consent to the marriage, but her final 
words are these: “I yield, but nevertheless I know that I am right 
—perhaps not for now but for some future time.” This can mean 
only one thing. The author believes that the time will come, and 
presumably not very far in the future, when motherhood without 
marriage will be entirely regular and will win social recognition, 
but that society is not yet ready for this revolutionary develop- 
ment, Let us see if we can find a writer who thinks that it is. 

If there is any man in Europe who can be depended upon to 
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speak his convictions even though the whole world be against him 
it is Romain Rolland, he who at the time of the first battle of the 
Marne was proclaiming to the world that Frenchmen and Germans 
were really brothers and that the war was sheer insanity, he who 
alone in all Europe was not swept away by war hysteria and who 
kept saying things that though they sound innocent enough today 
were regarded as the blackest treason in 1915. Before the war Rol- 
land had become world-famous for his great ten-volume novel Jean- 
Christophe. In this.novel the hero is carried from the cradle to the 
grave, engaged in a constant struggle against insincerity, fraud, and 
untruth, and finding in this constant warfare the fullest develop- 
ment of his own individual soul. 

A few years ago Rolland began another novel, or rather a series 
of novels, bearing the general title of L'Ame enchantée. This time 
the central figure is a woman, who like the earlier Jean-Christophe 
is to battle her way through life seeking to achieve complete free- 
dom, to be true to herself, to keep intact her highest ideals and as- 
pirations in the face of almost insurmountable obstacles. Naturally 
the first important problem that faces her is the question of mar- 
riage. Most of the first volume, Annette et Sylvie, is devoted to this 
problem: “Shall Annette Riviére marry the man she loves, thereby 
sacrificing her own individuality and belittling herself to the point 
of living primarily for him instead of for herself, of becoming an 
accessory to his career, an additional asset in the family treasury, 
his treasure, his choicest possession to be sure, but still his pos- 
session, almost his property?” Although she allows herelf to be 
betrothed her whole nature shrinks from the final step. Marriage 
she consistently and repeatedly refuses, even after she knows that 
in the eyes of society it has become a necessity. 

Here again we encounter the deliberate choice of motherhood 
outside of marriage. Does this mean that Rolland, like Brieux, be- 
lieves that marriage is a moribund institution about ready for the 
scrap-pile? Perhaps, but let us not be too hasty. Rolland himself 
warns us in a Preface, which is repeated in its essentials at the be- 
ginning of the third volume of the series, not to draw any conclu- 
sions until the entire work is completed. L’Eté and Mère et fils, 
the second and third volumes, throw no additional light on the 
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question, except perhaps in the latter where the son discovers the 
secret of his birth and the identity of his father, with the subse- 
quent renunciation for all time of the father and the pardoning of 
his mother. If then we wish to be fair to the author we will do well 
to await the appearance of the fourth and final volume of the work. 
The danger of drawing premature conclusions is particularly 
well illustrated in the case of the final witness for the prosecution, 
M. Victor Margueritte, long a leader in the post-Zola school of nat- 
uralism. Beginning in 1923 Margueritte has given us a series of 
three novels bearing the general title of La Femme en chemin, 
which, like Brieux’s L’Enfant, treat the changed conditions which 
confront woman since the war. The first volume in this series, La 
Gargonne, was greeted with cries of horror. The scandal resulting 
from its publication exceeded anything of its kind for generations. 
The book was branded as vicious, immoral, untruthful, an attack 
upon the good name of France, an insult to everything decent. The 
author was ignominiously expelled from the Legion of Honor.’ His 
enemies accused him of catering to obscenity in order to make 
money. To this M. Margueritte very aptly replied that he had al- 
ways been a wealthy man, and that if he had wanted to stoop to 
pornography in order to amass a greater fortune he would certainly 
not have waited until so late in life. Anatole France contributed a 
characteristic letter in defense of Margueritte, in which he urged 
the governing body of the Legion of Honor not to make the mis- 
take of adding La Garconne to the already long list of masterpieces 
that have become famous largely through efforts at suppression. 
What then is La Garçonne that it called forth such a storm? 
Certainly not a book for a young girl to read to her mother, but 
just as certainly not deserving of all the abuse heaped upon it. Its 
tone is convincingly sincere; the accusation that Margueritte was a 
dollar-chaser may be dismissed with the observation that conserva- 
tives in art always apply this term to anybody who presents some- 
thing new and startling, which they cannot understand and there- 
fore cannot appreciate. La Garçonne is an attack upon man-made 
"It is highly probable that this action, as well as much of the hostility to La 


Gargonne was caused not so much by its alleged immoral character as by the author’s 
well-known disapproval of the Treaty of Versailles. 
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marriage from the point of view of the woman, a study in the 
double standard of morals. It presents, so to speak, revision down- 
_ward, the assertion that woman has equal rights with men to all the 
vices which he has long claimed as his special privilege. If the man 
< can enter matrimony with a past, so can the woman. So does Mo- 
nique Lerbier, the heroine of the book, and the larger part of the 
novel is devoted to a very graphic account of the acquisition of that 
past. In Monique’s defense it should be stated that her revolt 
against convention does not take place until after she has discov- 
ered that her father is virtually selling her into marriage in order to 
advance his own business interests, and has also learned that her 
fiancé is lying to her and deceiving her on the very eve of the pro- 
posed wedding. It is to be noted that at the end of the book Mo- 
nique submits to the despised conventions and becomes as respect- 
able a wife and mother as anyone could desire. 

The scandal caused by La Gargonne was so violent that it soon 
burned itself out completely, and the author was left to complete 
his series without further molestation. Curiously enough, the sec- 
ond volume, Le Compagnon, is a more direct attack upon the con- 
ventions than was La Gargonne, and might logically have been ex- 
pected to call forth even louder exclamations of horror. But either 
the guardians of morality, having once registered moral indigna- 
tion, regarded their duty as accomplished, or else they decided to 
give M. Margueritte no more free advertising and so held their 
peace. 

In Le Compagnon two couples are placed in contrast. Annik, 
a woman lawyer, lives in free union with Amédée, a Socialist depu- 
ty. Each pursues his individual career, the woman being financially 
independent of the man. Their union is blessed with two children, 
and the perfect harmony and happiness of the household is broken 
only by the repeated attempts of Amédée to persuade Annik to be- 
come his legal wife. Contrasted with this couple is Annik’s sister, 
legally wedded to a cruel, unfaithful, miserly tyrant, who is strong 
in the knowledge that the law gives him every right over his wife 
and her child, even though he knows that the latter is not his own. 
The main thesis of this book, aside from an important political ele- 
ment which we need not discuss, and the obvious and somewhat 
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overdrawn contrast between free union at its best and marriage at 
its worst, is that man-made laws make virtual slaves out of wives, 
depriving them even of their most sacred right, that of bringing up 
their own children as they wish. Even Annik, who is unmarried, is 
obliged to resort to trickery in order to retain legal control over her 
children. 

By this time we are about convinced that Margueritte is an 
avowed enemy of marriage, but wait, there is another volume. 
With Le Couple we are transported into the future. The realist be- 
comes a prophet. To our surprise we find that the children of Mo- 
nique, the ex-garconne, and of Annik, the advocate of free union, 
marry in the most conventional way imaginable. But there is a dif- 
ference between marriage in 1940 and in 1923. The revolt of Mo- 
nique against the double standard and of Annik against marriage 
dominated by man have had their effect. Marriage has been liber- 
ated from male tyranny, and woman may now enter matrimony 
without selling herself into bondage. She has equal rights with her 
husband, and, miracle of miracles, the old double standard has 
been abolished, but this time by revision upward, so that the bride 
may expect the same standard of pre-marital purity from her hus- 
band that he in all ages has expected from her. 

Behold Victor Margueritte, who three years before had been 
expelled from the Legion of Honor for gross immorality, trans- 
formed into a preacher for a moral standard so high that it has few 
parallels in the whole history of French literature.® 

Thus it seems that the star witness for the prosecution has 
broken down under cross-examination, and that the case against 
marriage must be dismissed for want of evidence, or to drop the 
figure, that the good old institution of matrimony is comparatively 
safe in the hands of French dramatists and novelists for some time 
to come. 


ë Margueritte’s latest book, Ton Corps est à toi (1927), is the first of a series 
devoted to an attack on the enemies of birth control. 
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ABSTRACT ` 


The formative period of colonization in North America was directed by the 
joint-stock business companies chartered for the purpose of pushing foreign trade 
abroad. The aim of these companies in early seventeenth-century North America 
was, of course, profit for their stockholders. North America did not promise big re- 
turns compared with rival investment fields, and the North American companies 
avoided the heavy ‘sinking of capital which would be necessary if subjugation of the 
natives were to be effected. The result was the failure to assimilate economically the 
native peoples; this eventuated in their extermination, and the. result is the ratial 
contrast between North and Latin America. Seventeenth-century corporation finance, 
not the qualities of the native Indian, determined the exterminative Indian policy of 
the North American colonies, 


THE INDIAN OF HISTORICAL MYTHOLOGY 


The Indian dealt with by British, Dutch, Swedish, French, and 
Russian colonists in North America, we are told in the school 
books, were, when compared with those handled by the Spaniards, 
a peculiarly wild and untamable lot, both innately and by virtue of 
a more or less democratic tribal organization, especially incapable 
of regular life and field labor, useless as slaves, and generally in- 
corrigible. And as a consequence, those good books tell us, the col- 
onists in what became in time Teuton or Nordic North America 
put their shoulders, or those of imported black slaves, to the labors 
of the field, and let Lo, the Poor Indian! go his own way. 

Now this prevalent interpretation of a furidamental difference 
in the course of history in Teutonic and Latin America ignores 
many things which, when taken into account, make it acceptable 
only to Chicago school children. , 

_ First of all, as I have shown elsewhere’ on the basis of sources 
which have always been available to the historians who have so 
boldly ignored them, the Indians north of the Rio Grande were 
not, in essentials of character or social organization and political 


*See especially my Origin of the State (Philadelphia, 1924). 
480 >` 
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and economic life, very materially different from those of Latin 
America. Tribal or national government was most typically oli- 
garchic or monarchic. Captives were generally kept as chattel 
slaves, and used in the fisheries and corn fields of their masters. 
The commoners of the native states or tribes were trained in sub- 
jection to their native overlords. 

The picture drawn by Lewis Morgan in his Ancient Society 
and in the various history textbooks is based on native life as it 
appeared after the deterioration of population by disease, rum, and 
firearms, and the disintegration of political and economical life and 
general moral breakdown, had changed the Indian to a creature 
far removed from the aboriginal man as he existed when first met 
and dealt with by the early colonists. 

Another important fact ignored is that certain North American 
achievements, temporary, and ultimately failures only because of 
the final dominance of other than the Spanish way of dealing with 
Indians, demonstrated conclusively the tractability of the North 
American Indian. Spanish conquests and missionization achieved 
the civilization, not only of the Indians of southern California, but 
also of the whole of Florida and the coastal regions of what later 
became the colony and state of Georgia. And somewhat similar 
policy on the part of the French on the St. Lawrence achieved the 
missionization of the Indians of the Huron tribes. Even some vil- 
lages of the Delaware Indians of Pennsylvania and Ohio were made 
quiet, peaceable, and industrious pacifists by the Moravians, and 
Duncan, on the coast of British Columbia, turned a tribe of one 
thousand Tsimshian head hunters into a puritanic, low-church 
Episcopalian village of salmon canners. All these tribes were close 
kin, racially, economically, linguistically, and socially, to other 
North American tribes who appear in history as exemplifying the 
ferocious and fanatically intractable and indomitable Indian whom 
the North American colonists could not have been expected to sub- 
jugate politically and exploit economically. 


SPANISH METHODS 


The difference of Indian policy as between Spaniard and North 
European was not due, therefore, to any significant differences in 
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the Indian dealt with. It was due, essentially, to the fundamental 
differences in methods of finance adopted in colonization enter- 
prise. 

The Spanish colonization in its initiation was, financially and 
administratively, closely under the direction of the Spanish crown. 
Conquistadores might volunteer to pay the cost of their own expe- 
ditions on the promise from the crown of reimbursement from the 
spoils of conquest and an administrative post on the lands con- 
quered; but never did the crown relegate any of its powers to pri- 
vate parties, or permit any deviation from its Indian policy, which 
required always the absolute and unqualified submission to Span- 
ish administration and one or another of the forced-labor systems 
used by Spain, including the mission system, in which, under the 
eyes of soldiers and missionary administrators, the -Indians were 
obliged to learn Spanish economic methods, and eventually to pay 
the cost of colonial development. 

- The initial cost, sometimes very heavy, of absolute conquest 
never deterred the crown from insisting on no compromise with the 
erstwhile independent Indian tribes or states. 

The Spaniards in the days of their colonial vigor found subju- 
gation, social assimilation, and economic exploitation of their In- 
dians not a particularly difficult task. They pursued the task 
promptly before one and another tribe could acquire firearms and 
horses, while the Indians had only primitive man’s weapons to re- 
sist the superior military means of the European. 

They carried out the task with professional soldiery, who were 
not diverted from it in a given area until it was completed. They 
cleverly used diplomacy, playing tribe against tribe, and holding 
the threat of force to obtain voluntary submission on the part of 
many native tribes. Thus they conquered much American terri- 
tory with virtually no fighting. By striking at the Indian’s means 
of subsistence, his corn fields, they forced the Indian to the alterna- 
tive of starvation or submission, and refused always any peace ex- 
cept upon conditions of complete subjection and the acceptance of 
measures of social and economic assimilation invariably involving 
a forced-labor system under civil or religious control. 

The Indians of what is now our state of Florida, for example, 
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were subdued and missionized virtually without the firing of a shot, 
merely through the threat of an attack by the formidable soldiery 
at hand and the diplomatic playing of hostile tribe against hostile 
tribe. To achieve his ends Pedro de Aviles, the conquistador of 
Florida, even went so far as to marry the daughter of one powerful 
chief, an expedient at which John Smith, the would-be conquista- 
dor of Virginia, would certainly. not have turned up his nose. 

On the coast of Georgia the Indians gave some trouble in 1592, 
but the Spanish soldiery struck at the native corn fields and gran- 
aries and starved the rebels into submission. “No harm, not even 
death,” wrote the commandant, “that I have inflicted on them has 
had so much weight in bringing them to obedience as the act of de- 
priving them of their means of subsistence.” 

Incidentally, the “pacification” —as Latin conquest was called 
—of Florida proceeded along the same years that the pacification 
of the Philippines was progressing (1565). The “Indios” of the far 
eastern islands were treated in the same way as the “Indios” of 
Florida, and subdued quite as bloodlessly; and'in the Philippines 
the Spanish were left to work out the civilization of the natives. 

The Indian policy in North America, outside the Spanish 
sphere of influence, was, in contrast to the energetic subjugation, 
exploitation, and assimilation of the Spaniards, a policy of laissez 
faire or hands off. The Indian was treated as unwanted, pushed 
back and kept outside of the range of European culture, left politi- 
cally independent and unassimilated socially and economically. 
This hands-off policy reflects certain peculiarities of the finance of 
colonization in North America. 


NORTH AMERICAN LAISSEZ FAIRE AND ITS FINANCIAL BACKGROUND 


Colonial enterprise in North America—English, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, and Russian, and, for the most part, French—was initiated 
and carried through its development stages by big business cor- 
porations whose charters or certificates of incorporation, granted 
by their respective sovereigns, turned over to the corporation the 
entire conduct of colonial enterprise in particular spheres, with 
the task of getting the necessary money from the pockets of their 
stockholders and providing military defense and government for 
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the established colony. The sovereigns of these trans-Pyrenean 
nations were financially unable themselves to undertake the costs 
of colonial enterprise, while private capital was available chiefly 
through the medium of the corporation with its distribution of 
risk through limited-liability stockholding. In political power, in 
capital resources, in world-wide ramification of interests established 
through interlocking directorates, in achievement, these seven- 
teenth-century business corporations do not pale in comparison 
with the magnitude of our great modern corporate combinations 
of capital. 

These business corporations, unlike the Spanish crown, had 
but little of that zeal for propaganda of the faith which was the 
urge behind the crusading methods of the Spanish crown. What 
they sought was profits. 

Moreover, to satisfy their importunate stockholders they sought 
immediate profits. Therefore they dared not, or so they thought, 
lay out too much in “organization expense,” that is, in promoting 
the project and developing it to the dividend-paying point. 

In North American promotions “too much” was very little. In 
the formative period of the early seventeenth century, British, 
Dutch, French, and Swedish investors were lured by the wealth of 
the Far East and by the sugar and tobacco plantations of the trop- 
ical Americas. Abundant capital was available for the East India 
companies, and enormous dividends were paid on the stocks of 
these companies. 

North America was out of the limelight. It promised little. 
The mines of silver and of gold first hoped for did not appear. 
Money sunk in enterprise in North America was more often than 
not a total loss, and seldom yielded profits in any way to be com- 
pared with those derived from investments placed elsewhere. There 
was never any encouragement to induce directors of North Ameri- 
can enterprises to “go in big.” 

The subjugation of the Indians would require what was always 
considered too great an outlay for “organization expense.” 

And when Indian wars eventually arrived, the aim of all con- 
cerned was, not to carry on until the Indians were subdued, but to 
stop the economic and financial loss as soon as possible. 
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EXEMPLIFICATIONS 


Some exemplification of this is desirable and we will choose 
particularly the first Nordic colony in America, Virginia, founded 
with the English settlement at Jamestown in 1607. This colony 
was founded and governed until 1624 by the Virginia Company, 
sometimes known as the London Company. 

Virtually without precedent, save that of the Spanish, which 
required a larger initial outlay of funds than the Virginia Company 
was prepared to make, its Indian policy wavered. In 1609, under 
the local directorship or “presidency” of John Smith, it began con- 
quest of the natives after the Spanish fashion, and then, after some 
promising success, owing to the bickering and dissension consequent 
upon the bad management of the period, relinquished the gains 
made and busied itself with attempts to make the colony self-sus- 
taining and dividend-paying without Indian labor or taxation. By 
1619 the colony was self-supporting owing to the cultivation of to- 
bacco begun in 1612. 

That the following up of the occupation of Indian villages and 
corn fields began at the Falls and at Nansemund in 1609 would 
have ended in successful subjugation of the then some ten thousand 
of native population under the rule of Powhatan there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt. After fifteen years of colonization (in 1622) there 
were in Virginia only about four thousand settlers, including sev- 
eral hundred Negro slaves; and since the importation of white 
debtor-servants and of Negroes was very expensive, the employ- 
ment of the labor of Indians, who since unnumbered centuries had 
been used to hard labor in the cultivation of corn and tobacco, 
would have been an economic boon. 

The first secretary of the colony, Strachey, resident in Vir- 
ginia, in 1612 advised the subjugation of the Indians and their rea- 
sonable exploitation. But more interesting is the eminently prac- 
tical soldier, sailor, and administrator, John Smith. 

He tried to impress upon the directors of the Virginia Com- 
pany, directors whose office was in London and who merely man- 
aged the business end of their enterprise from the home office, that 
the task of subjugating the Indians would be simple and easy if 
properly financed and managed. He himself offered to go through 
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with what had been conspicuously begun in 1609, when he was for 
a time in command of the.colony, and, sure of success, asked for no 
salary for himself, only a right to profit by the exploitation of the 
subjugated Indians after the Spanish fashion, in which the Indians 
were “commended” to their conquerors and forced to labor for 
their profit. 

He explained that the Indians should be kept from acquiring 
firearms to the lessening of the relative military superiority of the 
whites. Under his administration the death penalty was the reward 
for anyone selling firearms to the Indians, but since then the au- 
thorities had winked at the practice. 

Still, as yet, the Indians had acquired but few, and Smith was 
sure that by undermining Powhatan’s power through promising ` 
perhaps special privileges to discontented chiefs under him, and by 
getting the tribes hostile to Powhatan to attack simultaneously, 
within one year, with a small command of only forty professional 
sailors and one hundred professional soldiers, he could subdue the 
Indians of Virginia and have them working, not for Powhatan and 
his under-kings, but for the colony through the mediation of John 
Smith and his garrison. 

‘Smith emphasized this all-important sce that what was, 
above all, necessary was a permanent garrison of professional sol- 
diers, always under arms, always ready for action in offense and - 
defense, never distracted with business as were the colonists. Col- 
onists, he explained, were too much concerned with the constant 
importunities of farming and trade to be able to afford the time 
and energy for warring with the Indians. 

Some of the directors were willing to accept Smith’s offer. But 
the majority replied that the working capital of the company was 
insufficient to finance even the small garrison Smith asked for, and 
that the economic rack and ruin consequent upon the massacre 
of colonists by the Indians in that year had destroyed the possi- 
bilities of further interesting investors in the stock of the company. 

The result of the laissez faire policy of the Virginia Company 
was its own economic failure. In 1622, before the Indian outbreak, 
there were in Virginia about four thousand settlers, including the 
then very few Negro slaves. These were scattered about in eighty 
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settlements. The Indian massacre of that year was the beginning 
of twelve years of desultory guerilla warfare. After two years of 
this there were left in Virginia only 1,253 whites and 22 Negroes, 
and these were concentrated in six settlements, the other seventy- 
two plantations and their improvements having been ruined. 

And this was what was left, after an investment of English cap- 
ital in Virginia, between 1606 and 1622, of the then enormous sum 
of £200,000 taken from the pockets of more than one thousand 
stockholders; not until 1619 had the colony become self-support- 
ing, and only three years later had come this devastation and heavy 
capital loss. 

The men on the directorate of the Virginia Company who had 
chosen the laissez faire Indian policy rather than Smith’s plan 
were big promoters and financiers who, in large part, were also 
heavily interested financially in the profitable East India Com- 
pany and in profitable West Indian promotions. 


THE DUTCH WEST INDIA COMPANY 


Such was similarly the case with the directors of the Dutch 
West India Company, which in 1623 began its development on the 
Hudson and Delaware rivers, with the field office on Manhattan. 
At a time when this company could find any amount of money for 
the immensely profitable poaching it was doing in the sugar coun- 
try of the Portuguese in northern Brazil, adopting there the preva- 
lent Latin-American forced-labor system for the Indians, it be- 
grudged every dollar spent on the Delaware and Hudson. Despite 
the bitter lesson experienced in Virginia in 1622, it followed the 
Virginia laissez faire policy of dealing with the Indian problem. 
There was no very serious restraint on the sale of firearms to the 
Indians because the Company expected its profits to come chiefly 
from trade in the furs which the Indians brought in. So in 1643 
and 1644 the Company’s local representative, Director Kjeft, final- 
ly found an Indian war on his hands, not as a result of a program 
of subjugation, but of the nasty irritations set up when sovereign 
political groups try to operate on the same sphere or territory. As 
a result of this Indian war the Dutch colony suffered as the Vir- 
ginia colony did from 1622 to 1634. 
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The directorate of the company—meeting, of course, in Hol- 
land—seeing their North American promotion near ruin, appointed 
a committee of its members to investigate the situation. This com- 
mittee reported on December 15, 1644. 

They pointed out the fact that, although Dutch traders had 
been operating on and about Manhattan since 1598, and the pres- 
ent company had been pouring guilders into the Hudson and Dela- 
ware since 1623, the net result to the company had been a loss of 
550,000 guilders ($220,000), an enormous sum when measured in 
the then purchasing power of money. ` 

Director Kieft proposed to the committee that the company 
forthwith undertake the subjugation of the Indians, or exterminate 
them. But the committee recommended against this, primarily be- 
cause “it would necessitate so heavy an expenditure on so uncertain 
an event and so little appearance of profit.” The committee saw no 
“appearance of profit” in any case in North America. They recom- 
mended, however, that the New York office be kept open, but only 
because the company owed a moral obligation to afford defense to 
settlers already placed on the Hudson and Delaware. 

Director Printz, Delaware representative of the New Sweden 
Company, which founded what are today New Castle, Wilmington, 
Chester, and Philadelphia, likewise wanted his company to finance 
a campaign of subjugation and Christianization of the Delaware 
Indians, but that company also objected on the grounds of too great 
an expense in view of the small prospects of profit. 


THE BRITISH CROWN ITSELF 


The crown of Great Britain watched with interest the struggles 
of British private enterprise in planting the British lion’s feet firm- 
ly in North America, but would never lift a hand to aid in time of 
trouble. During Indian massacres the King merely sat back and 
drew more tightly the strings of his usually slender purse. When 
the insolvent Virginia Company in 1622 asked James I for aid in its 
Indian war he promised much, and gave nothing. When in 1715 the 
Carolina colony, then in its youth, was going through the throes of 
massacre by the Indians, when the Indians canceled their debt of 
some £10,000 sterling to their creditors, the fur-traders, by massa- 
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cring the traders, when the colony was already £80,000 in debt as a 
consequence chiefly of the Indian wars and the issues of bills of 
credit were ruining the merchants there, the crown declined to open 
its purse. 

So parsimonious, or pecuniarily cautious, with regard to the 
southern colonies, the crown could hardly be expected to be less so 
with regard to the nests of heretics in New England. So the United 
Colonies of New England fought out alone their Indian war of 
1676. In this later war, with King Philip and his allies, one-tenth 
of the adult males of the United Colonies fell in battle, as many 
women and children had been slain, hundreds of homes destroyed, 
thirteen towns wiped out, a year’s harvest lost, and English civili- 
zation in New England would have been wholly wiped out had it 
not been for the timely assistance of some Christianized Indians 
who served the Puritan armies as scouts. The financial drain was 
almost ruinous, the cost to the United Colonies being about £80,- 
000, or the equivalent of about $2,000,000 in our present purchas- 
ing power of money. These colonies did not trouble to ask for the 
aid they knew they would not get. Even the then English colony of 
New York smiled serenely at the misfortunes of the Puritans, and 
at the trade mart of Albany sold King Philip’s Indians all the arms 
and ammunition they had wampum and furs enough to buy. The 
Puritans met a part of the costs of the 1676 war by the sale of one 
thousand or more Indian prisoners as slaves in the slave markets of 
the West Indies and North Africa.’ 

In the course of time the British crown took control of one and 
another North American colony out of the hands of the various 
private enterprises, and the colonies became “crown colonies,” with 
policies to be determined by the crown. But by the time the col- 
onies became crown colonies they were self-supporting and profit- 
oa The reader will be inquiring about the “proprietary colonies” under other than 
business corporation control. These are of very minor importance. Maryland was 
merely a small slice cut from the territory of the Virginia Company. The Carolina 
proprietors promptly organized themselves into a business company for the exploita- 
tion of their territory. New York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey had been under 
Dutch and Swedish business corporations for more than forty years before the Eng- 


lish crown acquired them. The English New Jersey proprietors organized business 
companies to hold and exploit their territories. 
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able, and there was no wisdom, in the King’s opinion, in going to. 
the expense of subjugating the Indians, who by that time anyway 
were well equipped with firearms and were rather good shots. 

The British crown merely carried on the Indian policy estab- 
lished by the British, Dutch, and Swedish companies in North 
America. .In 1624, for example, the crown succeeded in revoking 
the charter of the Virginia Company, and Virginia became the first 
crown colony. The crown subsequently, through its local gov- 
ernor, came to terms with the sovereign Indian tribes, ending the 
twelve years of guerilla warfare which had lasted since the massa- 
cre of 1622, and continued the old laissez faire policy of the Vir- 
ginia Company, obtaining a peace which lasted, however, only for 
ten years, ending in another massacre by the Indians in 1644. 

The laissez faire policy of the crown, really definitely formu- . 
lated only so late as the period of the French and Indian Wars 
begun in 1754, was subsequently taken up by the revolutionary 
colonies and became essentially the policy of the United States. 


THE RESULT 


The result was tragic for the natives north of Mexico. They 
were destined to be less fortunate than the natives of Latin Amer- 
ica, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, and other areas where 
forced-labor plans were adopted. The North American Indian did 
not receive the benefits of compulsory education, nor any measure 
of protection from an overdose of freedom, nor any absorption into 
the new scheme of things in the re-created continent. Instead, he 
was permitted to live beyond the ever extended pale, free to follow 
the paths of glory to the grave, a noble sort of pariah, neglected, 
rejected, and dying out. 

The Europeans in North America, neglecting what there was 
of native labor, looked to the importation of Negroes and of white 
debtor-slaves or indentured servants for auxiliary labor. The broods 
of servants as they became free shifted out to the frontier to be- 
come petty farmers, dependent on their own labor. Protestant re- 
ligious groups, many of them communistic, added to the many 
thousands of small farmers’ families who were content to depend 
largely upon their own labor for subsistence. 
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These hordes of small farmers very effectively edged the Indian 
off the land and farther back into the woods away from close con- 
tact with European culture. He was a useless pariah who was kept 
isolated out in the “Indian Country.” He was a “warrior,” not a 
laborer, able to handle the scalping knife, but not the plow. 

My calculations, conservatively made, indicate that there were 
aboriginally more than 1,000,000 Indians in North America (north 
of Mexico), and that the probability is there were nearly 3,000,000. 
Considering the opportunity for increasing a population with an 
improving economy, it is plain that we might have had among us 
today, instead of our 15,000,000 Negroes, as many persons of In- 
dian blood. But instead there are north of Mexico only about 75,- 
ooo full-blood Indians, with -about 200,000 official “Indians,” 
mixed-bloods who are largely white in blood. 

But Mexico, where the Spanish policy worked itself out, has a 
population of 15,000,000 which is more than 80 per cent of Indian 
blood, the vast majority being full-blood Indian, despite the preva- 
lence of Spanish speech. And from Mexico may come a renewal of 
Indian blood in America north of Mexico. There are now in the 
United States about 1,500,000 Mexicans largely Indian in blood, 
and immigration of Mexican labor bids fair continually to increase 
the proportion of Indian blood in the at present dominantly Negro 
and Caucasian United States.® 


*The data on which the above study of financial determinants in history is 
based may be found in my socio-historical study The American Indian Frontier, 
just published in the “History of Civilization Series” (Kegan Paul, London). Pe- 
culiarities of the Latin Argentine Republic and of Brazil are there discussed. 
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ABSTRACT 

The Lutheran church in Germany threatens to disintegrate. It is under the in- 
fluence of destructive cultural changes to which it seems unable to adapt so as to 
hold its power. Necessary adaptation to cultural change is prevented by passive re- 
sistance of peasant parishioners. The peasant has a set of attitudes, built up through 
a long historical process and now imbedded in the mores, which lead him passively 
to resist those in authority, especially state officials. The behavior pattern is, “Do 
what you're told, if you’re told often enough, but do no more than that, and do it 
grudgingly.” The pastor is looked upon as an emissary of the to-be-resisted state. 
He cannot initiate changes which involve any change in, or increase of, the tradi- 
tional duties of the parishioners. This would be no great disadvantage in a static 
order, but the old monarchical, static, status order is breaking up. Cultural changes 
are breaking up the order to which the church has so long been adjusted. These 
changes are: (1) improved transportation, which permits (2) decentralization of 
factories and (3) allows workers to commute from the villages to factory towns. 
(4) This introduces disintegrative influences into the communal life of the village, 
among them (5) proletarian anticlericalism, (6) the older-younger generation con- 
flict, due to the break-up of the patriarchal family, (7) bad feeling between the 
peasant and the “lazy eight-hour worker.” (8) The revolution disestablished the 
Lutheran church; the peasant apparently cannot be educated to its voluntary sup- 
port, partly because of the passive-resistance attitude mentioned. Unless apparently 
impossible changes occur, the Lutheran church will disintegrate to a marked degree. 


Whether in reality they ever drift into that half-mythical 
maze of seaweed, ocean refuse, flotsam—that I do not know. But 
should they ever venture out of their northern track, where they 
dog and harry unwary vessels, and lazily float along in a current 
imperceptibly growing warmer, to lodge at last beyond hope of 
extrication in that great Sargasso pool of the tropical Atlantic— 
then would those hapless wayfarers from the floes of Greenland 
slowly waste away until they merged once more into the element 
from which they once were crystallized. Solid to fluid, ice to water. 

May not institutions, as well as icebergs, thus dissolve, melt, 
resolve themselves? Especially if they are held, by a sort of inner 
necessity, in surroundings which steadily grow more unfavorable, 
and to which they seem unable to adapt? If they are to save them- 
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selves or to be saved, one or both of two things must occur: either 
they must break out of the hampering mass of lifeless tradition 
which clogs their every movement (as the Sargasso seaweed and 
wreckage brought to a standstill sailing vessels which ventured into 
it) and must move on with the current of the times until they reach 
a more favorable latitude, or, by some magic alchemy, they must 
change their innermost natures so that the unfavorable surround- 
ings have no power over them, as we may imagine ice so to change 
itself that the scorching rays of the sun on the Line harm it no more 
than if it were a floating mass of rock crystal. 

Such an institution, such a Sargasso iceberg, is the Lutheran 
church in Germany. Even in what has always been its stronghold, 
the countryside, changes which threaten its very life are taking 
place. ' 

This thesis the writer proposes to illustrate in detail by describ- 
ing the situation he found in the little German village of Seibers- 
bach, Kreis Kreuznach, in the spring of 1927. At that time he, with 
other members of Professor Leopold von Wiese’s sociology semi- 
nar, was studying rural sociology, and as an American guest was 
given the honor of staying with the pastor of the village, an un- 
commonly alert and intellectual type, priding himself on the Dr. 
rer. pol. which he had added to his theological degree late in life. 
Another pastor who had labored in the region for forty years 
was also a guest for a day or two, and as he had once visited the 
United States, a steady stream of conversation and anecdote re- 
galed the little group. The frankness of both men in commenting 
on the situation of the Lutheran church was extremely revealing; 
in spite of their loyalty they openly expressed their fears for the 
future. The writer in listening to the reports of the other seminar 
students scattered among some twenty villages found that they in 
many instances had discovered somewhat similar situations, so that 
the observations may be considered fairly typical of the region. 
That they are also typical of Germany as a whole is rendered at 
least a tenable hypothesis by the evidence adduced in the book 
Protestant Europe, Its Crisis and Outlook, by Adolph Keller and 
George Stewart, although some of the peculiar features of the local 
situation cannot be made the basis of generalizations. ‘There is, to 
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be sure, a speculative element in the thesis set forth in this paper, 
unavoidable by reason of the limited range of observation. But for 
the range covered, the writer has been confirmed in his hypothesis 
by a product of the seminar mentioned above, Das Dorf als So- 
ziales Gebilde, which he reviews elsewhere in this issue. Citations 
from this special issue or Ergdnzungsheft of the Kölner Viertel- 
jahkrsheft für Soziologie will serve to reassure the reader that arbi- 
trary, unsupported “outsider” assertions are not being made. 


Seibersbach lies comparatively close to the present French 
boundary, a little eddy just out of the main course of the mighty 
stream of events which have flowed up and down the valleys of the 
Moselle and Rhine, but near enough to have had its share of swirl- 
ing vicissitude.. A triangle connecting the nearby cities of Trier, 
Coblenz, and Mainz would inclose our village, and that speaks elo- 
quently to those who know the histories of these not-so-long-ago 
armed camps, as we shall see later. The low range of hills which 
helps to shut out Seibersbach from both of the river valleys is 
called the Hunsriick, which the writer, with how much philological 
warrant he does not know, translated “the Hun’s Back,” and if 
savage intemperance of climate be sufficient ground for his render- 
ing, the translation is justified.* High and hilly, raw and windy, 
with sparsely wooded blotches splashed here and there on the nig- 
gardly soil, it affords a distressing contrast to the pleasant, sunny 
vineyard terraces of the nearby rivers. Here indeed must man 
wrestle with nature, fiercely, unremittingly. 

And not only with nature. The dark Celts, Treviri and others, 
who peopled the district and who were subjugated by the Romans” 
were again conquered by the Alemanni, who in their turn had to 
contend with the Franks.’ Aix-la-Chapelle, the seat of Charle- 

* Trier was laid in ruins by Attila in 451, so perhaps “Hun’s Back” is not so 
far-fetched after all. 


?In the Gallic Wars Caesar describes them as a warlike race, with the best 
cavalry in Gaul. 

3 «Die heutige Besiedlung der fiir uns in Betracht kommenden Dörfer ist in der 
Hauptsache auf Franken zurückzuführen. Im nördlichen Teil mehr ripuarische und 
Moselfranken, im südlichen Teil Rheinfranken und Allemannen. Von Mérschbach 
aus scheint sich durch unser Gebiet etwa dem Guldenbachtal entlang zur Nahe hin 
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magne’s court, is not far away, and his sway must have extended 
itself with especial rigor over the heathen peoples at his very 
threshold, as they were soon “Christianized” in the same manner 
as were the Saxons—with the sword. 

During the centuries when the Holy Roman Empire dragged 
its cumbrous length along, innumerable robber barons and petty 
potentates, under the aegis or influence of the ecclesiastical electors 
of Mainz, Trier, and Cologne, lorded it over their serfs on the 
Hun’s Back. “The peasant,” said some court fool of the period, 
grimly enough, “is like a sack of meal; when apparently empty, he 
needs only to be beaten.”* 

The beatings were always for some purpose, however, and that 
purpose was usually the financing of some quarrel his liege lord 
was engaged in at the particular time. And how many “particu- 
lars” there were! Take nearby Coblenz, for example. The wars of 
the Bishop of Trier, of the counts of Arnstein and the counts of 
Nassau, of Archbishop Arnold, who quelled an insurrection in the 
town in 1254——and so on interminably. Or the example of Mainz, 
also near by: the strife of the archbishops Diether of Isenburg and 
Adolph of Nassau, and how many more.” 


die Sprachgrenze zu ziehen, so dass östlich dieser Linie Alemannisch häufiger wird. 
Unter den Ortsnamen der von uns besuchten Dörfer kommen die Orte mit der End- 
silbeheim bei Winzenheim, Waldlaubersheim, Bretzenheim und Langenlonsheim vor; 
man schliesst bei ihr auf frénkisches Besiedlungssystem. Doch scheint dies nur mit 
Einschränkung zuzutreffen, da gerade in dieser Gegend auch Alemannische Merk- 
male der Bevölkerung berichtet werden” (L. von Wiese, Herausgeber, Das Dorf als 
soziales Gebilde, Ergénzungsheit I. zu den Kölner Vierteljahrsheften fiir Soziologie 
[Miinchen: Duncker und Humblot, 1928]). 


4Cf. the graphic description of the misery and oppression of the peasantry 
given in the Hans Ruprecht episode of Maxmilian Klinger’s “Faust’s Leben, Thaten, 
und H@llenfahrt” (1791), in Deutsche National-Litteratur (Berlin und Stuttgart: 
Joseph Kiirschner), LX XTX, zor ff. 


5 In the Thirty Years’ War Mainz was occupied by the Swedes and the French. 
In 1792 it enthusiastically welcomed the principles of the French Revolution and 
opened its gates to the Republican troops under General Custine. It was recaptured 
the following year, but was ceded to France by the peace of Campo Formio in 1797. 
In 1814 it was restored to Germany and handed over to the grand duchy of Hesse, 
remaining, however, a fortress of the German Confederation, garrisoned in common 
by Prussian, Austrian, and Hessian troops. After 1871 it was a fortress of the Ger- 
man Empire, and after 1918 shared in the general fate of the Rhineland, being oc- 
cupicd—and still is (Schaab, Geschichte der Stadt Mainz, 1844; K. Klein, Mainz und 
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Then came the interminable wars which attended the slow 
break-up of the feudal system, the Thirty Years’ War, the War of 
the Spanish Succession (when the district passed into French 
hands, to remain there until the final defeat of Napoleon), the 
Seven Years’ War, and the other wars of Louis le Grand and his 
immediate successors, the French Revolution, the titanic struggles 
of Napoleonic times, the Franco-Prussian War of 1870, and the 
World War of 1914-18.° Wars, wars, wars, and in all of them the 
peasant of the Hun’s Back passively endured the trampling to 
which he was subjected. An army may indeed march “on its stom- 
ach,” but in the wars cited the armies also marched on the back of 
the Siebersbach peasant and his brothers in hundreds of other tiny 
villages, just as the hosts of Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, and Rome 
ground their sandals into the flesh of Jewish villagers who chanced 
to live in the only thoroughfare between the contending countries. 
Palestine in ancient and modern times was no more a cockpit than 
the little triangle ;wwhose points are Mainz, Trier, and Coblenz.’ 


seine Umgebungen, 1868; Bockenheimer, Beiträge zur Geschichte der Stadt Mainz, 
1874, and Mainz und Umgebungen, 1880). 

Before the Thirty Years’ War Coblenz was a prosperous town, but that disaster 
occasioned a rapid decline. When in 1632 the elector Philip Christopher, of Sdtern, 
surrendered Ehrenbreitstein to the French, the town received an imperial garrison, 
which was soon, however, expelled by the Swedes. They in their turn handed it 
over to the French, but the imperial forces succeeded in retaking it by storm. In 
1688 it was besieged by the French Marshal Bonflers, but was successfully defended 
by Count Lippe. In 1794 it was taken by the revolutionary army, and after the 
peace of Luneville it was made the chief town of the Rhine and Moselle department. 
In 1814 it was occupied by the Russians, and by the Congress of Vienna it was as- 
signed to Prussia. From 1919 to 1923 Coblenz was occupied by American troops. 

From 1794 to 1814 Trier was capital of the French department of the Sarre 
(German “Saar”). Since the latter date it has belonged to Prussia, but is now one of 
the areas whose national allegiance, whether French or German, is to be decided by 
plebiscite in 1935, and is under French control. 

ê The wars carried on by his Most Christian Majesty Louis XIV are still re- 
membered in this district, especially in the vicinity of the Rhine, where the devasta- 
tions of his generals were of the most appalling description; scarcely a village or 
town but has a tale to tell of the murder and rapine of this period. 

7 Cf. William R. Shepherd, Historical Atlas (New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
1926), sth ed. revised; maps, “Principal Seats of War” (Central Europe), p. 121, 
years 1618-60; p. 125, years 1672-99; p. 129, years 1700-1721; p. 132, years 1740- 
63; p. 153, years 1788-1815. These maps show a remarkable overlapping of war 
areas in the region described. 
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Lorraine a few score miles away, Luxemburg next door, Belgium 
just northeast, the valley of the Moselle an open door either to 
France or to Germany—what a maelstrom center! Seibersbach and 
its little neighbor villages, to be sure, were not the actual points of 
attack; but who suffered most in Sherman’s march to the sea, the 
inhabitants of Atlanta, or the countryside where “the turkeys gob- 
bled when they heard the joyful sound”? 

What does all this mean? Well, it may partly explain the in- 
grained attitudes of the Seibersbach peasant, who is only a repre- 
sentative of his brothers all over war-scarred Europe—representa- 
tive not in the sense of being wedded to the ancient ways, for all 
peasants are that, but representative of a peculiar passive resist- 
ance to all external control. Owing to the deep-rooted particularism 
of Germany, its complex history and peculiar position, the German 
peasant has perhaps been exposed to more strife than the peasant 
of any other country. And with so many different masters, so many 
voices shouting “Do this” and “Do that,” his only salvation lay in 
doing, as nearly as possible, nothing at all. In a semi-friendly scuf- 
fle between schoolboys many a lad has discovered that the most ef- 
fective resistance against the combined attacks of the others is 
complete relaxation; one simply becomes aggravatingly limp, so 
that one must be carried, rather than chased, off the playground. 
The scuffles of the peasant with his various overlords were of a 
rather more earnest, not to say serious, nature, but the technique 
was the same. When a company of soldiers comes from the castle 
to collect the taxes, well and good, the taxes will be paid; but not 
before. When the lord of the manor calls for his stint of gratuitous 
labor from his serfs and near-serfs, do what he compels you to do— 
and no more! This feudal requirement of Frondienst must have 
aroused a sullen bitterness all the blacker because powerless. One 
feels it when reading the lines of the Hunsrück dialect poet, Peter 
Johann Rottmann, a sort of local Burns: 

Der Bauer hatt jo garkih Reechd 

Dehr ward jo neist ass laurer Knäächd .. . 
Vor auch kunnt Dehr nur ebbes duhn 

Beim wieschde Weerer, dann beim scheene 


Do musst Dehr jo mit Fraa und Suhn 
Im gnehrche Hair seim Acker frehne. 
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The peasant has no rights at all; 
You use him like a common thrall... 
Bad weather comes—he cannot toil 
On his own plot; when sun appears, 

Ai ` Then must he till “good master’s” soil 
With wife and sons. So go the years... .8 


This sort of semi-slave labor leaves a tradition behind it! Even to- 
day the road work, etc., done for the community as a whole, and to 
which every man contributes some time, is called Frondienst and is 
carried out in no light-hearted fashion. Passive resistance—how 
deep rooted it is! . . . . When soldiers are foraging for rations, 
hide everything and quietly allow them to search until they are 
blue in the face, but give them nothing, short of threats of a firing 
squad or torture. It makes no difference if the soldiers happen to 
speak one’s own tongue, or even serve the lord to whom one nomi- 
nally owes allegiance; in Germany before 1870 the fact that a sol- 
‘dier spoke the same “language” as the peasant meant nothing, for 
the majority of wars were between petty German states, and as to 
the lord—well, one might have another lord tomorrow. 

The point in question may be somewhat illuminated by the fol- 
lowing anecdote. In the latter part of the nineteenth century a 
Landrat conceived the rather startling notion of installing a water 
and sewage system in the village of which he was still, in a certain 
sense, the feudal lord.” Having perhaps been infected by the liberal 
doctrines of the Paulskirche, he decided to allow the village to de- 
cide whether or not it should be installed, and accordingly called a 
town meeting so that the decision might be rendered in true dem- 
ocratic fashion. To his great surprise, however, the peasants and 
burghers refused, almost to a man, even so much as to attend a 
meeting; there had never been one before and they were suspi- 
cious of the innovation. By dint of much persuasion, however, the 
meeting was held, but the proposal to instal the improvements was 
unanimously rejected. Disgusted with the Ingraditude of Man, the 
Landrat removed himself to one of the stuffy little duodecimo 
courts near by and perhaps forgot his dreams of reform. Years 


8 “Gedichte in Hunsriicker Mundart,” quoted in L, von Wiese, of. cit., p. 44. 
° Cf. Knapp, Die Bauernbefreiung. 
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later, when on a chance visit to the town, he was fiercely re- 
proached by a villager as follows: “Here we are without a water 
or sewage system,” he cried, “while all the other villages near by 
have them! You have been neglectful of the people whom the Lord 
gave into your care!” When the good Landrat mildly expostulated 
that he had tried to persuade them to take the very course of ac- 
tion which he was reproached for having neglected, the peasant 
snorted contemptuously. “Überzeugen? Sie hätten uns einfach 
zwingen müssen!” (“Persuade? You should simply have com- 
pelled us, forced us!” X°? 

Another instance: When, some years ago, the government de- 
cided to fight the Phylloxera vine disease by destroying the infected 
vineyards, the peasants in some villages armed themselves and 

vent out to fight the government agents. At least, so the story goes 
the rounds in those villages to this day; it is related with much 
pride. And even if the peasants, in telling what “they did,” are 
merely enacting a subsequent wish-fulfilment (as seems probable), 
there is no doubt that a deep-seated stubborn bitterness asserted 
itself at that time.** 

The peasant, in other words, has been so long used to resisting 
authority of whatever kind that he tacitly accepts the proposition 
that he must be forced to act for his own good, and is rather proud 
of himself as a sturdy, stubborn fellow. 

Add to this attitude of resistance in secular matters the effect 
of the manifold religious controversies to which Germany has been 
a prey: the slow rear-guard battle fought by primitive magic and 
nature cults;** the invasion of the first Catholic missionaries; the 
various heretical sects of the Middle Ages; the Reformation, and 


"L, von Wiese, op. cit., p. 56. 

* Ibid., p. 57. 

2 “In der vorigen Generation gab es noch manche Leute, die ‘brauchen’ konn- 
ten. Walter Diener [Hunsriicker Volkskunde, S. 92] glaubt sogar, dass es heute noch 
in jedem Dorfe auf dem Hunsrück Leute mit dieser Fähigkeit gebe. Weiter sagt er: 
‘Wie so manches, das in das Gebiet des Aberglaubens gehört, ist auch das Brauchen 
ein Rest germanischheidnischer Auffassung, dass alle Krankheiten und Gebrechen 
durch Geister oder andere böse Mächte hervorgerufen würden, die man durch bes- 
timmte Zeichen, Formeln, und Sprüche beseitigen könne. Noch heute ist der Glaube 
an die Wirkung des Brauchens bei manchen Hunsrücker grösser als das Vertrauen 
auf den Arzt’” (ibid., p. 55). 
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the excesses which followed in its wake; the Counter-Reformation; 
the Calvinistic influence; the Pietism which arose in answer to 
eighteenth-century Rationalism, the “religion for the common peo- 
ple” of the Hofprediger; the Kulturkampf; the semi-modern and 
modern eschatological and apocalyptic sects—all this confusion of 
tongues has made the peasant of whatever confession deeply sus- 
picious of all teaching not in minutest accord with the “pure doc- 
trine” delivered into his trust by his fathers. Who knows by what 
apparently harmless innovation the enemy may find a foothold?" 

Religious customs persist almost unchanged from generation to 
generation, perhaps in partial consequence of the dissensions de- 
scribed. In Seibersbach and similar villages men occupy one side 
of the church, women the other, children sit rigidly upright in the 
front benches, and the younger men and adolescent boys occupy 
the gallery, if there happen to be one. In one village the story is 
told, as a shocking example of impiety, that once upon a time the 
exuberantly youthful occupants of the gallery banded themselves 
together in order to force a place for themselves among the ranks 
of the older men and women. But their organized attack failed of 
success, although they brought clubs and pitchforks to their task, 
and they were ignominiously thrust out from the company of God’s 
faithful who preserved unchanged the rites of his holy temple.” 
Other practices, affording striking analogies to rites of pre-Chris- 
tian times, are carried out to the letter in spite of, or perhaps be- 
cause of the tacit opposition of the pastor, who is not admitted to 
certain parts of the ceremony. After the Kirmes, or parish fair, for 


3 How this characteristic survives even when transplanted is well illustrated by 
the following: 

“Leadership .... entails no more than a stewardship of Das Wort, die reine 
Lehre. In this Predigtamt, close adherence to the a priori of faith is expected; its 
stewardship must run true to type. Compromise is taboo, initiatives in new depar- 
tures suspect in proportion as analogies present themselves with the doings of ‘the 
others,’ of whom the presumption is that they have not die reine Lehre, and have ‘a 
different spirit than you.’ This extends even to the ideal of a perfect sermon... .. 
The perfect sermon, the Schöne Predigt, implies scholastic methodism and clarity of 
exposition rather than the methodism entailed in the telism of effect and success” 
(Heinrich H. Maurer, “Studies in the Sociology -of Religion,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XXXI, No. 5, 45). 


L, von Wiese, op. cit., pp. 52-53. 
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instance, the young men and maidens of the village “bury the 
Kirmes” with much pomp and circumstance. The skeleton of a 
sheep from which most of the meat has been gnawed during the 
time of feasting and good cheer is swathed in gay cloths, with little 
streamers fluttering here and there, and is borne through the vil- 
lage on a bier, while with wailing and lamentation mixed with a 
good deal of overhilarious laughter the “mourners of the Kirmes” 
follow in its train. As soon as it is buried the church bells begin to 
toll, and all merriment ceases.** The time for frolic is over. Those 
familiar with The Golden Bough will at once recall numerous non- 
Christian instances parallel to this ceremony. 

But along with this fulfilment of every detail of the traditional 
cult goes an attitude toward the pastor of the flock which is a curi- 
ous mixture of formal veneration and factual resistance. So long 
as he attempts nothing new, is content to remain a bearer of the 
sanctified tradition, and never tries to create new duties, he will 
have regular and “faithful” parishioners. But should he display 
too much missionary fervor, or attempt innovations in ritual, he 
will be met with a sullen resistance all the more aggravating be- 
cause of its utter passivity. One peasant tells with an air of tri- 
umph the tale of how the village rid itself of an objectionable pastor 
after a supine “struggle” of twelve years; the pastor had tried to 
“convert” the villagers, a procedure which was not down in the 
books.** They continued to fulfil every least duty, but never a 
word, gesture, or penny more. The distracted man wore himself 
out in a vain effort to “uplift” a community so completely and le- 
thargically limp, and at the end of the period named begged to be 
transferred to “Patagonia, or the outskirts of Hell, but not to an- 
other such village.” And yet during all this time he received every 
formal sign of obedience and respect; caps were touched, forelocks 

* Ibid., p. 54. 


ee |, . Even the devil has a calling and knows his business under the static 


order of original sin. The minister may lay down the law, but he must do it without 
Effekthascherei. As Mörike, the parson-poet, put it: On Saturday night the peas- 
ants steal the minister’s radishes, and on Sunday they come to church for their pep- 
per and salt. They do not expect the minister to get results in a hurry; they will not 
‘get religion’ in a day. They do not hope to go to heaven, nor fear going to hell, all 
of a sudden. Rome was not built in a day” (Heinrich H. Maurer, of. cit., p. 46). 
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pulled, curtseys flounced whenever he came down the winding 
street; Herr Pfarrer received his meed of formal adulation as a su~ 
perior being, but of conversions or even bare hints of spiritual 
fervor there were none.”” 

Most pastors, however, in the period when Protestantism was 
the state religion were not of the evangelizing type just described. 
Mostly from the upper middle class, subscribing unreservedly to the 
latent Machiavellianism of Lutheran doctrine, they conceived the 
duties of their office to consist in the inculcation of proper respect 
for those in authority, whether sacred or secular.** The various 
classes were to be held within due metes and bounds, as foreor- 
dained of God. They demanded and received the adulation which 
goes with any rigid system of superordination and subordination, 
and were quite content if all the external duties laid upon the peas- 
ant by the church were fulfilled, no matter what the inner life of 
said peasant may have been. The contacts between pastor and 
flock were those which may exist between members of two classes 
a considerable distance apart on the social scale; and in justice to 
those occasional variants who desired a closer fellowship with their 
parishioners, it must, be said that the attitude of the peasant often 
rendered this impossible. A pastor is in the very nature of things 
a being of a different order, a person to whom one pays due homage, 
an authority to whom one bows in certain matters. Certainly any- 
one who tries to hobnob with those outside his class is no true pas- 
tor! He is violating the ritual of the cult, away with him! Let us 
have someone who walks in the ancient ways, who knows his place 
and ours! 

. So even the rare individual not content with the merely formal 
duties of his office was, and even now is, to all intents and purposes 


"L. von Wiese, of, cit., p. 45. 

«|. . The ascendency of the beloved community is paid for with its sub- 
mission to ‘the world’; the Lutheran submits ‘to those who have the power.’.... 
The proposition that the state is at once a divine institution and yet not a Christian 
affair is easily accounted for if we remember its organi¢ Jaw in Lutherdom..... 
Its law is not based on the notion that nature has the goodness to obey its own law. 
The Lutheran Obrigkeitsstaat rests on the faith in the statecraft of an earlier age: 
that of the Cameralists and Machiavelli” (Heinrich H. Maurer, “The Political At- 
titudes of the Lutheran Parish,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXII, No. 5, 
573-74): ‘ : 
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sound hand and foot. Not only in the ways described; if he inter- 
əst himself in Sozialpolitik (social legislation and welfare work) he 
's in danger of confusing the clear-cut boundary between Lutheran 
ind Catholic policies,*® and incurring the charge of “popery”; the 
catholic Center party has seized the leadership in such matters, 
ind the German Protestant consequently scorns all those who even 
yartially identify themselves with Catholic politics, although he is 
juite ready to reap whatever doubtful benefits may accrue. (To 
de sure, he has a consistent attitude of leaving Caesar’s things to 
caesar.) If the pastor attempt to modify the extremely bare Cal- 
vinistic ritual (or even the richer Lutheran) in the direction of 
nore color and warmth, again is he likely to bring down upon his 
ead the charge of “papist inclinations,” and that is no mere baga- 
‘elle in a land where Reformation, Counter-Reformation, Thirty 
Years’ War, and Kulturkampf are still vividly and immediately in 
‘the minds of the common folk, who, although past the fighting 
stage, never forget confessional differences. If he display too much 
zeal in “improving” the village by way of installing lighting sys- 
‘ems, stone watering-troughs, better sewage disposal, etc., he is 
sromptly squelched by general disapproval. Consequently the 
zastor preserves himself from the charge of mixing in the business 
of other persons (sich in fremde Ämter mischen), while “his own 
jusiness” rapidly loses power to influence the community. 

Flotsam, refuse, seaweed! An iceberg in the Sargasso Sea! 
The Lutheran church in Germany is held by a sort of inner neces- 
sity in surroundings which steadily grow more unfavorable, and to 
which it seems unable to adapt. 

To be sure, changes are taking place, but, to use our figure, 
‘hey seem to be changes which increase the temperature; the new 
currents which gently stir the lazy Sargasso pool infuse into it 

2 Again an example of survival after transplantation: “That a political parson 
vith Germans in America is a contradiction in terms is a result of the self-limitation 
mposed on the ministerial office by Luther and by Walther, the founder of Ameri- 
‘an-German fundamentalism. This precluded at the outset the Lutheran church of 
he Missouri Synod from engaging, like the Catholic church, in any organized coloni- 
‘ation and community planning. It also excluded it from the whole American realm 


of Sozialpolitik” (Heinrich H. Maurer, “The Political Attitudes of the Lutheran 
Parish,” ibid.). 


t 
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waters from warmer latitudes and hasten the dissolution of the 
hapless wayfarer from the floes of Greenland. 

Take the disestablishment.” Where once the majority of Lu- 
theran churches received a substantial subsidy from the imperial 
` government, it now must chiefly depend, in many if not all prov- 

inces, on voluntary contributions. The task of educating in “free- 
will offering” a community which formerly paid its church dues to 
a tax-collector clothed with all the force and majesty of the govern- 
ment is nothing less than stupendous and all but insuperable. Lit- 
erally hundreds of mortgaged Lutheran churches have gone to the 
wall, unable to continue the unequal struggle, and more often than 
not have been purchased by the Catholics, who, during the infla- 
tion period especially, reaped a tremendous advantage from the 
fact that they could work with funds drawn from countries with 
undepreciated currency.” The disestablishment also made it pos- 
sible for individuals to withdraw from church membership (chiefly 
in the cities) without incurring any political or legal disadvantage, 
and about a million and a half members were lost within three 
years. 

Again, take the antagonism of labor. As Gooch says, there is 
no sign that the church can recover “its influence over the working 
classes, or, indeed,” do more than maintain “its hold over the coun- 
tryside and a section of the bourgeoisie.”** Even its grip on the . 
countryside is being weakened in other ways than those already in- 

‘dicated; for instance, there is an increasing penetration of factory 
influence even into quiet and secluded villages. Improved transpor- 
tation facilities, increasing industrialization, the spread of electric 
power supply and consequent factory decentralization, the unrest 
of the years after the war, the eight-hour day, the feeling of im- 
portance which comes from belonging to a powerfully organized 
trades-union movement—all have played their part.” Village lads 


2 G. P. Gooch, Germany (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 1925), p. 328. 

* Cf, Adolph Keller and George Stewart, Protestant Europe: Its Crisis and 
Outlook (1926), passim. 

za G. P, Gooch, loc. cit. 

% Cf. Gooch, op. cit., chap. iv; Dawson, The Evolution of Germany; Sombart, 
Die deutsche Volkswirtschaft im neunzehnten Jahrhundert, 1913 ed. 
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tire of trudging behind the plow and go to the nearest foundry, ma- 
chine shop, or mine to find work that although arduous still leaves 
them free in the evening. In sections like the Hun’s Back, they are 
able to do this and still commute back and forth to their homes, or 
at least within a half-hour’s walk of their homes. Their parents 
warn them that they will finally sink to the level of the “gottlose 
städtische Proletariat”—but they drift away.** They form the 
spearhead of labor’s advance on the church in the countryside; 
their relationship to the church is purely formal, and soon breaks 
down under the organized assault of their city co-workers, who are 
thoroughly distrustful of a church which was once an important 
tool of the monarchy in suppressing labor movements of all sorts. 
Once the break with the church is made, it is utter and complete; 
no inner attitudes have been built up which would mitigate the 
sharpness of the transition, and an element is introduced into vil- 
lage life which needs only time and a clear field to complete its de- 
structive work.” 

Once more, consider the tendency, newly arisen among Luther- 
ans, toward restriction of the birth-rate. In one village where forty 
years ago sixty children were in the Lutheran school, at present 
only eighteen are scattered along the benches, while in the Catholic 
schools one sees plentiful results of moral theology in a zahlreiche 
Nachkommenschaft.”* Statistical and other evidence on this point 
is abundant.” 

It was said, in effect, that if the Lutheran church in Germany 

% “Bis in die Familienbeziehungen hinein dringen Änderungen vor. Es sollen 
die verschiedenen Prozesse nur erwähnt werden, die sich daraus ergeben, dass der 
Sohn, die Tochter zur Fabrik, zur Stadt geht, in andere soziale Beziehungen tritt, Es 
sind meist für das Gebilde Familie zerstörende Prozesse, indem die Kinder sich aus 


den alten Bindungen lösen, ‘selbstständiger’ werden, die Autorität der Eltern nicht 
mehr anerkennen wollen” (L. von Wiese, op. cit., p. 25). 

3 This destructive influence, so far as the churchly connections are concerned, 
may exert itself by merely slackening the ties of neighborliness which do so much to 
hold the peasant to the church. Further, since the younger generation usually in- 
clines toward the opinions of the most “progressive” workers, a rift within the fam- 
ily group often arises—a rift which then mirrors itself in the life of the parish. Cf. 
ibid., Pp. 34-35; 75- 

= Ibid., p. 66. 

7 Adolph Keller and George Stewart, op. cit., passim. 
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is to save itself it must break out of the hampering mass of tradi- 
tion which fetters its every movement and adapt itself to the spirit 
of the times; but this appears well-nigh impossible. The seaweed 
is too thick, the flotsam too clogging. The spirit of the times may 
change, cold currents may set in and lower the temperature, but 
this also seems hardly probable. If, by some magic alchemy, the 
Lutheran church could so change its innermost nature that, like a 
floating mass of rock crystal, it could defy the scorching rays 
which beat down upon it, as the Catholic church apparently is 
able to do, there might be a larger measure of hope, but a mir- 
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Medicine is baffled by manifold economic problems arising out of the chaotic 
condition of medical practice. Modern medicine, utilizing the growing sciences and 
requiring many experts, demands co-operation, but lacks the requisite organization 
for insuring co-operation on the part of both its agents and its beneficiaries. Since 
preventive medicine has attained more importance than curative, and there is no 
constant or sharp division between the two, and since health in general is more pre- 
cious than education, it is time to establish a complete free voluntary state health 
and accident system to serve the public, corresponding to the medical corps of the 
army or of the navy. Such would reduce the cost of service by substituting for 
multifarious independent agencies a single unified and correlated organization, banish 
the financial considerations and distractions of the individual fee by assuring a de- 
cent living to its personnel, raise the general standard of practice, encourage the edu- 
cation of the people upon pertinent and timely medical matters, exterminate the un- 
qualified and illegal healers, prevent the harm resulting from the haste or the fa- 
tigue of the too busy popular practitioner eager or compelled to make hay while 
the sun shines, and, finally, assure each patient an expeditious diagnosis and guide 
him promptly to the source of optimum treatment. 


For some time the profession of medicine in this country has 
failed satisfactorily to serve its fellow-men. This failure is manifest- 
ed by such baffling problems as the expensiveness of medical educa- 
tion, the unsatisfactory rural medical service, the gradual extinction 
of the general practitioner, the only guiding and correlating agent 
in medical practice, the high cost of diagnosis and treatment for the 
middle class, the increase in numbers and influence of the cultists, 
and the need for more school and other public health physicians and 
nurses. The failure of medicine adequately to serve mankind, fur- 
thermore, is graphically shown by the recent report of statistics re- 
vealing the strikingly small proportion of several thousand people 
of different classes who, when ill, seek advice from the regular pro- 
fession of medicine, namely, a mere 6 per cent. Though it is several 
years since an eminent teacher and practitioner of medicine in a lay 
periodical demonstrated that the middle class was not receiving 
commensurate benefit from scientific medicine, nothing has been 
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done by the profession but to establish a few pay consultation clin- 
ics in the larger medical centers. For few, if any, of the numerous 
economic medical problems have any practical solutions been dis- 
covered, because they are merely corollaries of the fundamental 
problem, which is the need of a complete organization for the uni- 
fication and correlation of the growing and multiplying specialties 
of preventive and curative medicine. 

‘Now these specialities are simply the inevitable outgrowths of 
scientific medicine, which from necessity, on account of its increas- 
ing scope and profundity, employs the economic principle of the di- 
vision of labor. This obviously presupposes co-operation. Co-op- 
eration requires organization, which becomes increasingly more 
complex and extensive the more numerous the divisions of labor. 
In medicine, organization for rendering efficient service has not 
kept pace with the progress of the medical sciences. Industrial and 
public service corporations today endeavor to furnish complete 
service in their respective fields. Their expansion is checked by 
antitrust legislation only when competition is flagrantly suppressed. 
Today there is less restraint upon big business than formerly be- 
cause of its efficiency and economy. Henry Ford predicts bigger 
businesses. Service is the slogan not only of the manufacturer but 
also of the merchant and banker. In order to improve its service 
the telephone company strives to instil into its employees ethical 
practices which read like those of a professional code of ethics. 
Since the custodianship of the health of man is far more important 
than the manufacture and distribution of commodities or of the 
public utilities, these elementary economic principles should be rec- 
ognized as applicable to modern medicine in its present chaotic 
state. 

While the necessity for the reform of medical practice remains 
unheeded, what is the inevitable tendency of medical practice? It 
is the expansion and multiplication of the various public health de- 
partments. For in the whole realm of medicine there are in theory 
two complementary divisions: preventive medicine and curative 
medicine. The former waxes as the latter wanes; in fact, at the 
very expense of the latter. Mathematically, the former approaches 
infinity, while the latter approaches zero. Already preventive med- 
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icine has acquired such momentum in its encroachment upon cura- 
tive medicine that in practice no sharp line of demarcation can be 
drawn, on the one hand, between personal and public hygiene, and, 
on the other, between hygiene and medicine. Then why has not 
health in general become a public problem? It is acknowledged 
nowadays, when the layman recognizes the importance of hygiene 
and evinces unprecedented interest in the discoveries of medicine, 
to be more essential than education, which, with the progress of 
civilization, has become an undisputed public matter. Under our 
present competitive system of private practice the mortality of 
diphtheria was not materially reduced for at least ten years, partly 
on account of the failure of the individual physician to recognize 
the disease promptly and partly on account of the parent of the 
patient avoiding the expense of hiring a physician to attend him 
when not ill enough to be confined to bed. Recently such a patient, 
whose parents did not consider him to be sick enough during the 
preceding seven or eight days to require a doctor, walked into my 
office so septic that he was dead within twelve hours. The failure 
of medicine in its present disorganized condition satisfactorily to 
serve bears testimony that the time has come when it must be re- 
garded as a public question in need of complete organization. 

Under state medicine most, if not all, of the baffling economic 
problems of medicine would vanish. The graduate of the medical 
school would immediately become a member of the organization, 
serving several years as an interne with pay. This would reduce 
the expensiveness of his education and afford him the advantages 
of earlier marriage, and should stimulate his interest in his duties. 
Specialists only after sufficient general experience would be thor- 
oughly trained, so as to insure a high standard. Our hospitals could 
be organized in a rational way, with the out-patient departments, 
where disease can be detected in its incipiency, properly co-ordi- 
nated with the hospitals proper and designed to provide home treat- 
ment through their staff members. 

The present need for the independent expansion of such differ- 
ent public health agencies as tuberculosis clinics, school clinics, and 
charities, which are ever widening their scope, would be eliminated 
by the centralization of the health of the communities. These va- 
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rious agencies would have access to the general health records in 
which they might be interested. They would not have to seek their 
cases, but would have them referred to them. They would co-oper- 
ate instead of working independently. They would be so interre- 
lated as to increase efficiency. The employees of many philan- 
` thropic societies would not, as at present, be permitted to render 
medical service in violation, not only of medical ethics, but also of 
medical practice acts. Many of the nurses the profession has 
trained are now illegally engaged in the practice of medicine be- 
cause they are not lawfully responsible even indirectly to any quali- 
fied person or agent. The abuse of medical charities would be 
stopped. Many a self-respecting American widow, with a meager 
income, has been charged a fee of several hundred dollars to com- 
pensate the surgeon for the nine or more such operations he has 
performed upon alien charity patients, many of whom intentionally 
conceal their financial assets beneath their working clothes and 
their feigned ignorance of the English language. Though, in gen- 
eral, the honest has to pay for the dishonest, when the proportion 
is so unreasonable that he pays ten times the amount of an equita- 
ble fee because nine patients pay nothing, he is carrying an unfair 
burden of which state medicine alone can relieve him. 

The elimination of the private fee, moreover, would relieve the 
profession of an annoying, prejudicing, and distracting necessity 
of the present system of practice. Not infrequently has the differ- 
ence in the fee obtainable influenced the expert either in his testi- 
mony before a court or in his decision to perform an unwarranted 
operation, to which the patient has acquiesced too readily because 
_ of his impatience or his desire to undergo an operation regarded as 
fashionable. General adoption of the financial methods advocated 
by some of the most successful physicians and surgeons would 
make of our profession a mere business. And yet, under the present 
changing conditions of private practice it would seem soon to be 
necessary. Under fully organized medicine other problems arising 
from the inadequate and antiquated system of individualistic prac- 
tice of medicine would also disappear. 

But, under such an organization, how can the present standard 
and the future progress of medicine be assured? For are they not 
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dependent upon the initiative of the individual? The assumed de- 
struction of initiative by fully organized medicine is accepted by 
the older and more conservative doctors as an irrefutable reason 
for rendering state medicine not only untenable, but even unthink- 
able. My answer is, first, that initiative is like a two-edged sword. 
Among professional men, especially, it must be controlled by a 
sense of honor and justice; it may make of one a quack, of another 
a scientist, according to his moral qualities. At any rate the times 
and customs have so changed that many of the most reputable 
members are now engaged in either private or public contract prac- 
tice. In the past most contract practice has been cheap and degrad- 
ing. Those engaged in it have often been tempted to neglect it for 
their private practices. Today much is full time and profitable, and 
even inspiring. For some time, in fact, has not all real advancement 
in medicine come from our research laboratories, manned by a sal- 
aried personnel? 

Furthermore, since 1906, the American Medical Association 
has so esteemed the ability of the commissioned medical officers of 
the army, navy, and public health service as automatically to admit 
them to fellowship. Their standard is thereby acknowledged to be 
on an average higher than that of civilian practitioners, who cannot 
qualify for fellowship unconditionally. Since only representative 
members of the profession enter these services, it must be admitted 
that the organizations themselves maintain and foster a standard 
higher than that of competitive medicine. In general, in an ad- 
vanced period of civilization, the more useful member of society is 
not he who exercises his aggressiveness and independence, but he 
who fits into an organization which insures co-operation by means 
of its systems for guidance and control and stimulates personal ef- 
fort by means of discipline and reward by promotion. The spirit of 
co-operation and service of our large corporations reaches even to 
the lowest employee. How much more efficient should be a com- 
plete organization of professional men! Why, then, should state 
medicine continue any longer to be rejected as untenable and 
utopian? 

The second objection to it, its alleged prohibitive expense, does 
not any more justly warrant its summary condemnation. Imagine 
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the present total expenditure upon the health of our Common- 
wealth by recalling the various independent public and private 
health agencies in operation in any average community; the local 
board of health and the health department of the schools; repre- 
sentatives of the various divisions of the public health department 
of the commonwealth, embracing contagious, mental, nervous, and 
industrial diseases and child and maternal hygiene, besides some 
of the federal bureaus duplicating the state work; state accident 
boards for workmen’s compensation; private and municipal clinics 
and hospitals, besides industrial clinics and hospitals; police sur- 
geons manning municipal ambulances; health centers of different 
kinds; Red Cross workers; insurance and fraternal examinations; 
commercial laboratories, gymnasiums, and institutes for health ex- 
aminations; in addition, regular and irregular practitioners among 
the medical and nursing profession, quacks, and abortionists; and 
finally, pharmacists and distributors of patent medicines and herbs. 
It must be prodigious. Does not this very multiplicity of independ- 
ent health agencies denote waste and inefficiency? Would not the 
total cost of these actually be reduced by the complete organiza- 
tion of medicine? The inefficiency and expensiveness of the service 
rendered even by reputable physicians and surgeons is testified to 
by substantially the same story of not a few hospital patients: to 
wit, that they have in vain sought relief from different physicians 
during the past year or two, during which they have been partly or 
wholly incapacitated from work, and have spent all their savings, 
never having received an examination as thorough or as fruitful as 
a fourth-year medical student could make, or the benefit of a single 
consultation. Surely a patient unable to work is entitled to in- 
tensive study of his condition. State organization only, by guaran- 
teeing co-operation both upon the part of the physicians and upon 
the part of patients, would eliminate much of this loss of health, 
time, money, and life. Moreover, as insurance companies, employ- 
ers of labor, school authorities, public health personnel, and social 
service workers could obtain all needed medical information from 
official sources, it would be unnecessary to make the repeated su- 
perficial and hasty examinations for which fees or salaries are now 
paid. Accident boards and judicial courts, in general, could be 
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saved much expense at present indispensable for ascertaining the 
medical facts of a case. Compared with these expenditures of un- 
organized medicine the cost of organized medicine would prove to 
be insignificant. 

From state medicine, furthermore, would accrue two especially 
great advantages: the systematic propagation of authentic and 
opportune medical information and the combating of the unquali- 
fied practitioners, all those not possessing sufficient knowledge and 
skill to treat the sick and injured intelligently, honestly, and legal- 
ly. Now, doctors are teachers, in spite of the modern abuse of the 
word, which seems to be applied to the sheer exploiters of the folly 
of the sick. The public today craves medical knowledge. As indi- 
viduals or even as groups, doctors of medicine cannot ethically 
advertise. As a government body they could advertise discreetly in 
the form of bulletins or leaflets whenever the occasion should arise. 
For instance, when a contagious disease appeared, all exposed 
could be warned of the symptoms to heed by printed circulars or by 
newspaper notices. Certain individuals presenting themselves for 
periodic medical examinations could be informed properly of the 
seriousness of the spontaneous occurrence of symptoms suggestive 
of cancer, diabetes, or the heart and kidney diseases. Those exam- 
ined for employment could be taught the early manifestations of 
the diseases to which their particular occupations predisposed. 
How much more valuable such instruction would be than that 
gleaned from a newspaper or lay periodical upon some irrevelant 
subject! In this rôle of teacher, the medical profession would grad- 
ually regain its prestige and influence, so that the title of doctor 
would again command honor and respect. 

The second advantage arising out of state medicine would be 
the eventual eradication of most of the medical cultists and charla- 
tans, who, though morally, intellectually, and educationally unfit to 
heal or to aid mankind, were never more abundant and predatory 
than at present. Neither as members of medical societies has the 
profession been able to attack the principles and practices of the 
cultists without being charged with persecution and oppression of 
weaker rivals, nor as individuals have they succeeded in saving 
their patients from the artfulness of such ignorant or misguided 
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healers; so that they have lacked both active and passive means 
of suppressing them. It is, nevertheless, an obvious duty of med- 
icine to conserve the financial resources of patients in order to 
relieve them of as much worry as possible. A sick man should be 
protected from the quack. By guiding the patient along the proper 
channels of diagnosis and to the source of the optimum treatment, 
state medicine would strike at the heart of quackery. 

To illustrate the failure of the present competitive practice of 
medicine I will cite two cases. Recently I was consulted by a pa- 
tient who had been incapacitated for work for six months with 
what he called lung trouble, dating from an attack of influenza 
three years before. For several months he had just wandered from 
one reputable physician to another without relief. Being unintelli- 
gent, he gave none of them an opportunity to arrive at a correct 
diagnosis for two reasons: his case required more intensive or ex- 
tended study than he permitted anyone to make; and he sought in- 
dependent opinions of each succeeding physician without a confer- 
ence of any of them. Finally, he resorted to an irregular practitioner 
who treated him for bronchitis with an Abrams apparatus, pre- 
viously proved by, impartial and disinterested scientists to be a 
preposterous humbug. After having paid four hundred dollars 
without any improvement, having no faith in the regular profes- 
sion, he misspent several hundred dollars more for treatment with 
another electrical apparatus. Now a simple examination disclosed 
evidence of heart failure. The cause was found to be a severe at- 
tack of rheumatic fever twenty years before, when his heart was 
known to have been damaged. Appropriate treatment restored him 
to such health that he was able to resume his occupation as bench 
worker within a few weeks. This man was allowed to spend all his 
savings largely because of the lack of co-operation of reputable 
physicians. 

Then again, the experience of an intelligent school teacher is 
illustrative. She was advised by one of the leading surgeons in a 
large city to have her appendix removed. Before submitting to'such 
an operation she determined to consult a prominent surgeon of a 
larger city. The latter, even though he admitted that the former 
was of excellent repute, decided that an operation was not indicat- 
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ed. When in the course of several months her symptoms recurred, 
having lost confidence in the regular profession, she sought advice 
from a member of a medical cult founded entirely upon a single 
fantastic theory. In a short time her symptoms became so exacer- 
bated that she was fortunate in surviving an emergency operation 
for a ruptured appendix. Here again a patient upon whose case the 
surgeons should have conferred lost faith in the regular profession 
and strayed away to a theorist. Such misfortunes can be prevented 
only by completely organized medicine. 

In this plea for fully organized medical practice an effort is 
made to prove that modern medicine, which on account of its com- 
prehensiveness must depend upon the economic principle of the 
division of labor, demands co-operation from both doctors and pa- 
tients; that as the average layman today is cognizant of the fact 
that health is more important than education, and as the inevitable 
tendency is the growth of the numerous inco-ordinate public and 
semipublic health agencies, which have disrupted private practice, 
the time has come when we should recognize the need of a radical 
change from our antiquated system of individualistic medicine. 
Furthermore, it has been shown that fully organized medicine 
would dispel most, if not all, of the numerous baffling economic 
problems of competitive medical practice. Finally, state medicine 
has been demonstrated to possess two additional advantages, name- 
ly, the education of the people, both individually and collectively, 
upon pertinent medical subjects at appropriate times, and the erad- 
ication of the cultists and illegal practitioners. If, therefore, public 
medicine not only should be needed, but even may be inevitably 
evolving from our public health systems, both laymen and physi- 
cians must rouse and bestir themselves earnestly and deliberately 
to attack this greatest problem of modern medicine—the creation 
of a complete system of state medicine. 


INTERMARRIAGE AMONG JEWS IN SWITZERLAND 
1888-1920 





4 URIAH Z. ENGELMAN 
Newark, New Jersey 


ABSTRACT 


The Jews of Switzerland both men and women manifest a growing. tendency 
to marry outside of the fold. They intermarry with Protestants and Catholics. Con- 
sidered by decades, or taken for the entire period 1888-1920, the number of Jewish - 
mixed marriages is relatively increasing faster than the number of homogeneous 
marriages. In 1910 the greater share of the intermarriages was supplied by the alien 
Jewish element of Switzerland, while in 1920 the Jewish citizens of Switzerland 
made up the greater part of the mixed group. 


In the early formative period of the Jewish nation leaders of 
Israel in clarion tones condemned intermarriage as a vicious, alien 
influence undermining the racial consciousness of the Jew. In 
hoary antiquity Moses warned Israel against entering into marital 
relations with the natives of the land: “Neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them, thy daughters shalt thou not give unto his 
sons, and his daughters shalt thou not take unto thy son. For he 
would turn away thy son from following me, so that they may serve 
other gods.”* After the return from Babylon, during the restora- 
tion of the temple, Nehemiah denounced intermarriage as high 
treason and decreed to dissolve all mixed unions. Centuries later, 
while the Jews were in dispersion, the cause of Nehemiah was 
taken up by Moses Coucy, who, in his book published in 1280, ex- 
horted his brethren to annul all marriages contracted with either 
Mahommedans or Christians. 

In our days both the Orthodox and the Reformed Jewish 
church are counted among the chief defenders of the Jewish homo- 
geneous marriage. As of old, so now, the motive behind all inter- 
dictions against intermarriage is the fear lest the foreign element 
introduced through it into the organism of the Jewish nation cause 
its disintegration. x 
* Deut. 7:3, 4. 
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Undoubtedly there are other factors which might cause the dis- 
solving of the Jewish nation as an ethnic group, but whatever and 
of whatever intensity the other causes might be ultimately, if only 
they are persistently worming their way into the body of the Jew- 
ish nation they should lead to intermarriage. Hence intermarriage 
is rightly regarded by students of Jewish social life as an index of 
the state of racial cohesiveness of the Jew.’ 

A complete study of the problem of intermarriage among the 
Jews should take the world for its scope. There are no present data 
for such a study. But even if there were, an analysis of intermar- 
riage data by countries should precede it. This article was attempt- 
ed in the spirit of a minor contribution to the larger study that is 
yet to come. 

For the last half-century intermarriage among adherents of all 
creeds in Switzerland has been continuously increasing. In 1870, 
the earliest census for which this information is available, the total 
number of all mixed marriages, Jewish and non-Jewish, was 12,514, 
or 32 per 1,000 married couples, while in 1920 the number of mixed 
marriages rose up to 71,127, or 11i per 1,000 weddings. 

During all this period the Jewish inhabitants of Switzerland 
claimed no immunity to the influences that prevailed in the land. 
They, too, as years passed by, showed a greater tendency toward 
interdenominational unions. In 1888 (the first year for which data 
on intermarriage among Jews were published) 57 weddings per 
1,000 Jewish marriages fell into the category of mixed; in 1900 the 
number rose to 74; in 1910, 97 Jews and Jewesses per 1,000 wed- 
dings contracted marriages outside of their fold, while in 1920 the 
ratio of mixed marriages ran up to 132 per 1,000 Jewish couples. 
See Table I. 

The number of mixed marriages shows relatively a more rapid 
increase from census to census than the homogeneous ones. In 
1900, the second census from which data on Jewish intermarriage 
were gathered, it registered an increase of 95.8 per cent, while those 
of the homogeneous class increased only 48.4 per cent. During the 
intercensal interval that followed, from 1900 to 1910, Jewish mixed 

* Julius Drachsler, Intermarriage in New York City. 

? Recensement Fédéral de la population Suisse, 1920. 
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weddings more than doubled; those, however, of the unmixed class 
were augmented only by 58.6 per cent. Also for 1920, an increase 
of 81.9 per cent is recorded for the mixed group of weddings against 


TABLE I 


TABLE SHOWING ABSOLUTE NUMBER OF HOMOGENEOUS AND MIXED MARRIAGES, 
RELATIVE INCREASE oF BOTH, AND THE Ratio or MIXED PER 
1,000 Homocengous Weppines* 








Ratio of Jewish 
Total Number | Percentage of Percentage of r . 
Year of Jewish Increase from Tol Number, Increase from Mixed Marriage s 
Homogeneous Decade to |° Marti ena Decade to Homo eneoüs 
Marriages Decade arnages Decade Jewish Mu arriages 
1920. ft Sines 3,679 21.2 533 81.9 132 
IQIO......... 3,035 58.6 293 104.8 07 
Etalon see ae 1,914 48.4 143 95.8 74 
1888......... T2900. |aiowieaees oa 93 _ |saleasedvest's 57 


* Recensement fédéral de le population (x9r0), Il, 416. 


an increase of 21.2 per cent of the unmixed group. Taking the 
period 1888-1920 as a whole, for which census figures are avail- 
able, we find that the number of Jewish interdenominational mar- 


TABLE II 


Tae DISTRIBUTION OF MIXED MARRIAGES ACCORDING 
TO WHETHER Wire oR HUSBAND Is 
or JEWISH FAITH 








Wife Non-Jewess; | Husband Non-Jew; 





vee Husband Jew -| Wife Jewess 
IQ20% i orete citans 271 262 
FOLO ie a RT 156 137 
LQO ETE kh E oe 8r 62 
tal ETE 35 38 





riages has increased 666.7 per cent, while the homogeneous wed- 
dings have increased during the same time only 285 per cent. See 
Table II. 

Both sexes reveal a growing predilection to contract marriages 
outside of their own group. The women, however, are the more 
conservative element. Except for the year 1888, in which they 
slightly outnumber the men, they constitute throughout the smaller 
part in the group of mixed marriages. For the entire period of 
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1888—1920 the men supplied 52.1 per cent of the total mixed group, 
while Jewish women contributed only 47.9 per cent. See Table IIT. 


TABLE TI 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF JEWISH MIXED MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO 
THE RELIGION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE* 


r 
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ess 
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ew 


Year 


from Decade to Decade 
from Decade to Decade 
from Decade to Decade 
from Decade to Decade 
No Religion or Unknown 
from Decade to Decade 
from Decade to Decade 


Wife Jewess 
Wife Protestant 
Wife Catholic 
Unknown; Wife 


Wife Jewess 
Percentage of Increase 


Husband Protestant; 
Percentage of Increase 
Husband Catholic; 
Percentage of Increase 
Husband Jew; 
Percentage of Increase 
Husband Jew; 
Percentage of Increase 
Husband Jew; Wife of 
Percentage of Increase 
Husband of No Rel 
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an 
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* Résultats statistiques du recensement federal de la population du 1°” décembre, roro, II, 422-23. Also 
census reports for 1920. 


Table III reveals first an upward and uninterrupted trend 
in all of its arrays, which certainly points toward a strong and pro- 
gressive tendency toward intermarriage, and secondly, that the 
Jewish inhabitants of Switzerland tend more to intermarry with 
Protestants than with Catholics. The latter becomes more evi- 





TABLE IV 
Marriages Con- Marriages Con- 
Year tracted with tracted with 
Protestants Catholics 
TQ 20 eea eri eemi ea 225 16r 
T QUO ONEENS 172 85 
LQG 6 02 vias ace E 83 5I 
TBS P E T 37 25 


dent when columns 1 and 5 and 3 and 7 are merged together, as in 
Table IV. 

Slightly less than half, 49.6 per cent, of all the mixed weddings 
for which the religious profession of the couples was known was 
contracted with Protestants, while with Catholics, only 30.9 per 
cent. The reason for this marked preference of the Jew to inter- 
marry with Protestants can well be disclosed, (1) in the relative 
numbers of the Protestant and the Catholic population, and (2) in 
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the geographical distribution of the Jews, Catholics, and Protes- 
tants of Switzerland. In 1910 Protestants made up 61.4, and in 
1920, 60.8 per cent, of the total population, while Catholics amount- 
ed only to 37.8 and to 38 per cent respectively. i 

The other reason is, however, the more important one. The 
Protestants and Jews of Switzerland congregate in cities, while the 
Catholics inhabit the agricultural cantons where the number of 
Jews is small. Naturally the cities would supply the greater part of 
Jewish and Protestant marriages. According to the census figures’ 
of 1910, each 1,000 homogeneous marriages in the urban districts 
was made up of 18 Jewish, 635 Protestant, 328 Catholic, and 19 
couples of other creeds. In the rural districts the share of the Jew 
was only I per' 1,000, the Protestants supplied 580, the Catholics - 
416, and the other religions 3. 

In 1910 the alien Jews of Switzerland supplied the greater part, 
56.9 per cent, of the total number of mixed marriages, and the citi- 
zen Jewish element contributed 43.1 per cent of all mixed wed- 
dings. During the decade rg10~20 the rôles have been reversed. 
The alien share decreased; it fell off from 56.9 to 36.2, while that 
of the Swiss (citizen) Jews rose from 43.1 to 63.8 per cent. The 
total number of mixed marriages during the same period was aug- 
mented 85.3 per cent. See Tables V, VI, and VII. 

Both Jews and Jewesses of foreign nationality show relatively 
a great decrease in the number of mixed marriages they have con- 
tracted during the intercensal interval of 1910-20 with either Prot- 
estants or Catholics. Also the number of homogeneous marriages 
the alien Jews of Switzerland have entered into during this period 
was relatively much smaller than that of the preceding decade. In 
1910, 1,806 Jewish alien marriages were registered out of a total of 
3,035 Jewish homogeneous weddings; in 1920 the number of for- 
eign Jewish marriages fell off to 1,800, while the total number of 
marriages had increased to 3,679. Reduced to relatives, it means 
that in 1910 the alien Jews of Switzerland claimed 59.5 per cent, 
and in 1920 only 48.9 per cent, of the total number of marriages. 

The relative decrease in the number of mixed and homogeneous 
marriages of alien Jews may partly be ascribed to the decrease in 
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the foreign Jewish population of Switzerland which took place dur- 
ing the intercensal interval 1910-20. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF MIXED MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO WHETHER THE WEDDED 
PARTIES WERE ALIEN OR CITIZEN JEWS OF SWITZERLAND 












































Total Number : : P : Percentage of | Percentage of 
. Alien Mixed Citizen Mixed 5 no x 
Year of Mixed r facrinc, Alien Citizen Mixed 
Marriages Marriages Marriages Marriages Marriages 
EQ20 E EE 533 193 340 36.2 63.8 
IQLO......... 293 167 126 56.9 43.1 
TABLE VI 
DISTRIBUTION OF ALIEN MIXED MARRIAGES ACCORDING TO RELIGIONS 
or HUSBAND AND WIFE 
HUSBAND PROTESTANT; HUSBAND CATHOLIC; Hussanp Jew; WEE 
Wrre JeweEss Were Jewess PROTESTANT 
YEAR wae Percent- Ki Percents Si Percent- 
ien age o; ten age o: ien age o: 
Total |Marriages| Alien | Total fMarriages| Alien | Total [Marriages] Alien 
Marriages Marriages Marriages 
I1920....| 175 23 13.1 50 24 48. 150 68 45.3 
IQIO.... 76 23 30.3 32 25 78.1 96 56 58.3 
TABLE VII* 
HuspanD Jew; WEE Hussanp Jew; Wire or No |Hussanp oF No RELIGION on 
CATHOLIC RELIGION OR UNKNOWN UNKNOWN; Wire Jewess 
YEAR i Percent- ‘ei Percents Ai Percent- 
ien age oi len age 0: ien age o: 
Total Marriages} Alien Total Marriages! jen Total Marriages} Alien 
Marriages Marriages Marriages 
1920,...], III 57 51.3 I0 6 60. 37 15 40.5 
IQIO.... 53 39 73.5 7 7 I00. 29 17 58.6 











* Résultats statistiques du recensement fédéral de la population du 1°” décembre, roro, IL, 417. Recense- 


ment fédéral de la population, 1920. 


In 1920, as one may easily figure out from Table VIII, the 
Jews recorded an increase of 2,517 souls, or 13.6 per cent, over last 
census. The increase was, however, entirely made up of Swiss citi- 
zen Jews, as the foreign Jewish population was numerically and 
relatively reduced during this time. It might be interesting to note 
that the number of foreign adherents of other religious groups of 
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Switzerland had also considerably decreased during this period, as 
is seen from Table IX. : 

The census of 1920 shows‘a drop in the foreign membership of 
all creeds, while that of 1910 recorded a considerable increase in 
their members. The Jews have participated in both movements. 


TABLE VIII 


_ NUMBER or FOREIGN AND CITIZEN JEWS OF SWITZERLAND IN 1910 AND IN 1920* 








CITIZENS TOREIGNERS 
YEAR EEEE EE 
Total Male Female Total Male Female 
stay 1o NEEE 9,428 4,862 4,566 II, 551 5,705 5,846 


IQIO.... 20, 6,275 3,256 3,019 12,187 6,107 6,080 


* Résultats statistiques du recensement fédéral de la population du 1°” décembre, 1910, YE, 417. Recense- 
ment fédéral de la population, 1920. 


TABLE IX 


For EACH 1,000 ADHERENTS OF EACH 
GION Dumre WERE ForeiGn:* 








1920 I9I0 1900 

JEWS creet sasydais sraao saisakoreiss 551 660 595 
Protestants. soccer raas aes 51 68 57 
Catholicr-c. coh ccc ce aaron aie 166 241 192 
Other religion or religion unknown....| 290 416 359 
Total 2500. sciessdavencoiay ees 104 147 116 





* Recensement fédéral de la population, premier fascicule, résultats généraux (1920). 


In rọro the number of foreign Jews increased 65 per 1,000, while 
in 1920 the Jewish immigrants decreased 109 per 1,000 of the Jew- 
ish foreign population. 

RESUME 


r. The rate of intermarriage among the Jews of Switzerland is 
a progressive one. Between the years 1888 and rgoo it increased 17 
per 1,000; between 1900 and 1910, 23 per 1,000; and between 
1910 and 1920, it took an additional 35 points, making a rate of 
132 per 1,000 homogeneous Jewish marriages. 

2. Mixed Jewish marriages have increased in Switzerland dur- 
ing the period under consideration—1888—1920—three times as 
rapidly as those of the unmixed class. 
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3. The rate of intermarriage among the Jews of Switzerland is 
growing faster than the rate of intermarriage among the general 
population. 

In rgrto the general rate of intermarriage was 105, that among 
the Jews was 97; in 1920 the general rate advanced only 6 points, 
the Jewish rate of intermarriage, however, leaped up to 132 per 
1,000 homogeneous weddings. 

4. The tendency toward intermarriage among the Jews of 
Switzerland seems to be a general one; it is confined neither to a 
certain stratum of Jews nor to one sex. It is equally relatively 
strong in the urban districts and in the rural communities. The fact 
that both alien and citizen Jews, Protestants, and Catholics, pro- 
portionately to their numbers, help in upbuilding the Jewish rate of 
intermarriage points to the generality and the strength of the tend- 
ency. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY ` 


The American Sociological Society will hold its Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting in Chicago, Illinois, December 26-29, with headquarters at the 
Congress Hotel. Meeting in Chicago during the same time are the Amer- 
ican Economic Association, the American Political Science Association, 
the American Statistical Association, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, the Amerian Farm Economic Association, and the National 
Community Center Association. Programs of these organizations may 
be secured by writing their secretaries: 

Frederick S. Deibler, American Economic Association, Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois. 

J. R. Hayden, iaaa Political Science Association, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Willford I. King, American Statistical Association, Commerce Build- 
ing, 236 Wooster Street, New York, New York. 

John B. Andrews, American Association of Labor Legislation, 131 
East Twenty-third Street, New York, New York. 

Leroy E. Bowman, National Community Center Association, Fayer- 
weather Hall, Columbia University, New York, New York. 


| CENTRAL TOPIC, “THE RURAL COMMUNITY” 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 26 

3:00-5:00 P.M. Registration of members and guests of the Society, and reserva- 
tion of luncheon and dinner tickets. Gold Room Foyer. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, New York, in charge. 
“Some Contributions of General Sociology to Social Work,” Earle Eubank, 
University of Cincinnati. 
Conference Group on Methods of Community Appraisal. In charge of J. 
H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. 
Discussion led by Nat T. Frame, Joseph K. Hart, P. S. Platt, Frank 
Walker, E. de S. Brunner, B. L. Hummel. 


5:00-6:00 P.M. Section on the Community, in joint session with the National 
Community Center Association. Francis I Room. 


“Forum Discussion as a Factor in Developing Community Mindedness,” 
Fred Moore, Executive Director, Chicago Forum Council, presiding. 


“Divisive Factors in Community Centers,” Marie G. Merrill, Supervisor, 
Community Centers, Board of Education, Chicago. 


6:00-8:00 P.M. Dinner Meeting of the Section on the Community, in Joint 
session with the National Community Center Association. 
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“A Word of Welcome,” William J. Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, 

Chicago. 

“Prohibition and Gangsters, a Chicago Community Study,” John Landesco, 

American Institute of Criminal Law and Criminology. 

“The Sociology of Citizenship,” Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas. 
8:00-10:00 P.M. Division of Social Psychology. Emory S. Bogardus, Univer- 

sity of Southern California, in charge. 

“Changes in Rural Distance,” introductory statement by the chairman. 

Gold Room. 

“Farmers Movements as Psycho-Social Phenomena,” Carl C. Taylor, 

North Carolina State College. 

“Studies in Rural Leadership,” Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University. 

“Family Life and Rural Organization,” J. H. Kolb, University of Wiscon- 

sin. 

“Newspaper Circulation as an Index of Urbanization,” Robert E. Park, 

University of Chicago. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 27 
9:00 A.M. Business Meeting of the Society. The Gold Room. 
10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the Sections of the Society. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. In charge of Daniel H. Kulp II, 
Columbia University. “Sociology and Rural Education.” Gray Room. 
“The Rural Community as a Unit for Rural Administration,” Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University. 
Discussion by A. W. Hayes, Marshall College. 
“Adaptation of Educational Administration to Rural Communities,” 
George A. Works, University of Chicago. 
Section on Rural Sociology. J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. Chair- 
man of Committee on Research, presiding. Gold Room. 
“Scope, Method, and Future Needs in the Following Fields of Research, 
with Their Implications for Extension Work in Rural Sociology.” 
“Projects Relating to Social Organization,” E. L. Morgan, University of 
Missouri. Case presentation of studies in this field. 
“Comparison of Some Factors in Rural-Urban Culture and Attitudes,” 
Pitirim Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 
“Population Projects,” C. Luther Fry, Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. Case presentation of studies of population proj- 
ects. 
“Rural Population and the Census,” Leon Truesdell, Bureau of the Census, 
Washington, D.C. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. M. J. Karpf, Training School for 
Jewish Social Work, in charge. 
“A Sociological Analysis of the Contents of 2,000 Social Case Records, with 
Special Reference to the Treatment of Family Discord,” E. R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. LeRoy E. Bowman, Columbia University, presiding. 
“Appraisal of the Community Movement.” Ballroom East. 
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“Why I Dropped Out of the Community Movement,”, Joseph K. Hart, 
University of Wisconsin. 


“The Relation of the Community Movement to Social Service,” Walter W. 
Pettit, New York School of Social Work. 


“The Function and Value of Community Committees,” Anna M. Cameron, 
Secretary, Nebraska Conference of Social Work. 

“An Appraisal of the Community Movement,” Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane 
University. 

Discussion: Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan. 

Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, in 
charge. Florentine Room East. f 

“Improved Housing as a Means of Improved Family Life,” James Ford, 
Executive Director, Better Homes in America. 

“The Isolated Family,” Lee M. Brooks, University of North Carolina. 
“A Eugenic Experiment in a Better Family Program,” Florence Brown 
Sherbon, University of Kansas. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion. F. Ernest Johnson, Federal Council 
of Churches, in charge. “Current Research Projects.” Club Room 1120, 2d 


floor. 
“Review of Research Projects Conducted during 1928,” Galen M. Fisher, ` 
Institute of Social and Religious Research. 


“Brief Reports on Particular Projects,” by persons conducting them. 
Discussion led by Ernest W. Burgess, University of Chicago. 


12:30-3:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. “Rural Sociology in Educational 
Problems.” French Room. 

“Problems of Rural Education Demanding Sociological Research,” Daniel 
H. Kulp II, Columbia University. President’s Annual Address. 


“Some Investigations into Rural Life with Curriculum Implications,” 
Edmund DeS. Brunner, Institute of Social and Religious Research, New 
York City. 

Section on Rural Sociology, in joint luncheon with the American Farm 
Economic Association. “Mexican Immigration.” Gold Room West. 
“Antecedents of Mexican Immigration into the United States,” Manuel 
Gamio, Mexico. 

“Mexican Immigration from the Economic Point of View.” 

“Mexican Immigration from the Sociological Point of View,” E. L. Bo- 
gardus, University of Southern California. 

Discussion led by Max Handman, University of Texas, and Alva Taylor, 
Vanderbilt University. 

Section on Sociology and Social Work. English Room. 

“A Study of Social Case Work Interviews,” Joanna C. Colcord, University 
of Minnesota. 

Section on the Sociology of Religion. “Religion and Social Control.” Club. 
Room 1164, 2d floor. 

“Evolution of the Technique of Social Control of Protestantism with the 


Influence of Changes in its Environment,” Heinrich H. Maurer, Lewis _ 
Institute, Chicago. 
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Discussion led by Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary, and Justin 
W. Nixon, Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, New York. 


3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Statistics, in joint session with the American 
Statistical Association. Gold Room, 

5:30-8:00 P.M. Joint Dinner Meeting of the Section on Rural Sociology with 
the National Community Center Association. B. L. Hummel, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, presiding. 
‘*Progress of the Mississippi Plan of Community Organization in a Typical 
Rural Community,” J. M. Dean, Mississippi State College of Agriculture. 
“Community Development in Ohio—A Specific Illustration,” R. B. Tom, 
Ohio State University. ; 
“The Use of the Score Card in a West Virginia Community,” A. H. Rap- 
king, West Virginia College of Agriculture. 
Discussion led by George W. Farrell, United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

8:00-10:00 P.M. Joint session for Presidential Addresses. The Gold Room. 
American Sociological Society, American Association for Labor Legislation 
and National Community Center Association. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 28 


g:00 A.M. Business Meeting for reports of committees. The Gold Room. 

10:00-12:00 A.M. Meetings of the sections of the Society. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. Gray Room. 
Section on Rural Sociology, Eben Mumford, Michigan State College, Chair- 
man of Steering Committee. Gold Room. 
“The Effect of the Cultural Factor of Education on Consumption Tenden- 
cies in Two Rural Communities,” Lowry Nelson, Brigham Young Univer- 
sity. 
“The Literary Technique Applied to Rural Social Research,” C. H. Cooley, 
University of Michigan. 
“Methods of Studying Personality Development in Rural and Urban 
Groups,” H. B. Hawthorn, Municipal University of Akron. 
Discussion led by C. J. Galpin, United States Department of Agriculture. 
Section on Sociology and Social Work. English Room. 
“A Study in the Prediction of Success and Failure of Men on Parole,” E. W. 
Burgess, University of Chicago. 
Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Robert E. Park, University of Chicago, presiding. 
“Race Relations and Community.” 
“A Study of the Dufferin District: An Area in Transition,” Percy A. 
Robert, University Settlement, Montreal. 
“The Russian Molokan Community,” Pauline V. Young, University of 
Southern California. 
“The Negro Community,” E. Franklin Frazier, Director Research and 
Records Department, Chicago Urban League. 
“A Study of Social Conditions Affecting Lynching,” Norman M. Kastler. 
“Segregation as a Factor in Negro Community Organization,” D. W. Wil- 
lard, Clark University. 
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Section on the Family. Florentine Room East. 


“Domestic Discord: Its Analysis and Treatment,” Ernest R. Mowrer, 
Northwestern University. 


‘The Use of Courses in the Sociology of the Family for Teacher Training,” 
J. L. Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College. 


“The Co-ordination of Woman’s Interests as a Concrete Problem for the 
Family,” Ethel Puffell Howes, Director of the Institute for the Co-ordina- 
tion of Women’s Interests, Smith College. 


Section on the Sociology of Religion. Club Room r120, 2d floor. 


“Some Phases of Religion that are Susceptible of Sociological Study,” Ells- 
worth Faris, University of Chicago. 


Discussion led by Charles A. Ellwood, University of Missouri, and Herbert 
N. Shenton, Syracuse University. 


12:30-3:00, Luncheon Meetings. 


Section on the Community, in joint session with the National Community 
Center Association. Arthur Evans Wood, University of Michigan, presid- 
ing. “Some Ethnic Factors.” 
“Local Autonomy in Russian Village Life under the Soviets,” Karl Borders, 
Chicago Commons. 
“Community Areas as Units for the Study of Ethnic.Adjustments,” Bessie 
Bloom Wessel, Connecticut College. 
“The Jewish Community in American Cities,” Alexander Dushkin, Bureau 
of Jewish Education, Chicago. 
Section on Educational Sociology, in joint session with the National Society 
for the Study of Educational Sociology. 
Report of the Yearbook Committee on Objectives in Education. 
Presentation of Report by Chairman, Professor David Snedden, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Parlor A. 
Section on Rural Sociology. B. F. Coen, Colorado Agricultural College, in 
charge. “The Teaching of Rural Sociology.” Gold Room. 

_ “Content of Courses in Rural Sociology,” Fred R. Yoder, State College of 
Washington. 
“Laboratory Use of Surveys, Census Data, and Other Sources,” J. O. 
Rankin, University of Nebraska. 
Discussion led by A. W. Hayes, Marshall College, and J. L. Hypes, Con- 
necticut Agricultural College. 
Section on the Family. Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina, 
in charge. Florentine Room West. 
“Parenthood Training in a City College,” A. Caswell Ellis, Director, Cleve- 
land College of Western Reserve University. 


“The Education of Women, a Sociological Problem,” Annie Louise Mac- ` ` 


leod, Syracuse University. 
Section on the Sociology of Religion. Club Room 1164, 2d foor. 
“Rural-Urban Conflict.” 


Report of a Study Made in the Chicago Dairy District, Arthur E. Holt, 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 


Discussion led by A. Z. Mann, Northwestern University, and Father Edwin 
V. O'Hara, Eugene, Oregon. 
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3:00-5:00 P.M. Division on Social Research. Ten-Minute Reports on Re- 
search in Progress. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College, in charge. 
“The Case Method as Recently Applied in Social Research.” Gold Room. 


“Case Methods in Rural Research,” E. L. Kirkpatrick, University of Wis- 
consin. 


“A Study in the Process of Assimilation,” H. G. Duncan, University of 
North Carolina. ` 


“The Social Adjustment of ‘219 Unselected University Students,” Robert 
C. Angell, University of Michigan. 

“Sociological Study of Neglected Children,” William H. Faust, Oklahoma 
East Central State Teachers College. 

“Trouble Patterns,” Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. 

“Case Analysis of Scientific Methods Employed in Contributions to Social 
Science,” Stuart A. Rice, University of Pennsylvania. ~- 


6:30 P.M. Annual Dinner of the Society. Gold Room. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 29 


9:00A.M. Annual Business Meeting of the American Sociological Society. The 
Gold Room. 


I0:00-12:00 A.M. Division on Human Ecology and Population. L. L. Bernard, 
University of North Carolina, in charge. The Gold Room. 
“Introductory Statement,” L. L. Bernard. 


“Type of Agriculture as a Conditioning Factor in Community Organiza- 
tion,” Charles E. Lively, Ohio State University. 


“Cotton Culture and Social Life and Institutions in the South,” Rupert B. 
Vance, University of North Carolina. Discussion by C. C. Taylor, North 
Carolina State College. 


“Ecological Succession in the Puget Sound Region,” R. D. McKenzie, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


“The Ecology of the San Juan Islands,” Norman S. Hayner, University of 
Washington. 


“Age and Sex Distribution as Factors in Rural Behavior,” Bruce L. Melvin, 
Cornell University. 


12:30-73:00 P.M. Luncheon Meetings. 
Section on the Teaching of Sociology. E. H. Sutherland, University of 
Minnesota, in charge. Club Room 1164. 2d floor. 
“Seminar in Sociology,” C. C., North, Ohio State University. 
Division on Social Research. Florentine Room. 
“The Scientific Study of Social Change.” 
“Invention in the History of the Ship: A Study of Technic Evolution,” 
S. C. Gil Fillan, Rosenwald Industrial Museum. 
“A Study of 137 Typical Inventors,” Lowell J. Carr, University of Michi- 
gan. 
“The Influence of Cultural Change upon the American Newspaper,” 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. 
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Headquarters —The headquarters for the annual meeting will be the Congress 
Hotel, Michigan Boulevard at Congress Street. Rates for rooms are as follows: Sin- 
gle rooms without bath, $3.00, $3.50 up; with bath, $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50; double 
rooms, without bath, $4.00 and up; with bath, $6.00, $7.00, $8.00 and up; suite of 
two connecting double rooms with twin beds and with bath, $8.00 a suite and up 
for two persons; $12.00 a suite and up for three or four persons. Reservations may 
be made by addressing the Manager, Congress Hotel. 


Reduced Railroad Rates—Arrangements have been made with the New Eng- 
land, Central, Southeastern, Western, Southwestern, Trans-Continental, and Trunk 
Line Passenger Associations to grant reduced rates to all members of the American 
Sociological Society and the allied Associations, as well as to members of their fam- 
ilies, provided 250 are in attendance at the annual meeting and present certificates, 
Members wishing to take advantage of the reduced rates must comply with the fol- 
lowing directions: 


I. Obtain a certificate when buying your going ticket-—Do not make the mis- 
take of asking for a “receipt.” Tickets at the regular one-way tariff fare for the go- 
ing journey may be obtained on the following dates only: December 22~28, inclu- 
sive. Present yourself at the railroad station for ticket and certificate at least thirty 
minutes before the departure of your train. Certificates are not kept at all stations. 
If not obtainable at your home station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. You can in such case purchase a local ticket to the station 
which has certificates in stock, where you can purchase a through ticket and at the 
same time ask for and obtain a certificate to the place of meeting. 


2. Leave your certificate at registration desk (at the Stevens Hotel) immedi- 
ately upon your arrival at the meeting, The reduced fare for the return journey will’ 
not apply unless your certificate is validated by the railroad agent and signed by 
the indorsing officer, F. S. Deibler, secretary of the American Economic Association. 


3. Call for your: validated certificate before purchasing your return ticket —If 
the 250 certificates are presented to the special agent, and your certificate is duly 
validated, you will be entitled, up to and including January 2, 1929, to a return 
ticket via the same route over which you made the going journey, at one-half of 
the regular one-way tariff fare from the place of meeting to the point at which your 
„certificate was issued. Return tickets issued at the reduced fare will not be good on 
any limited train on which such reduced fare transportation is not honored. Mem- 
bers are responsible for ascertaining whether or not the particular road they intend 
to use is included in this agreement. Some passenger associations grant the special 
rate with the exception of certain roads. No refund of fare will be made on account 
of failure to obtain proper certificate when purchasing ticket, nor on account of fail- 
ure to present validated certificate when purchasing return ticket. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to the readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the 
editor of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding pub- 
lication, 


Membership of the Society—The names and addresses of members 
received into the Society since the list published in the July issue of the 
Journal are as follows: 

Airheart, Walter Lee, State College Station, Fargo, N.D. 

Alexander, Chester S., 4 E. rr1th St., Chicago 

Algyer, L. C., Wellington, Washington 

Brunk, Leah, 1115 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 

Cape, Wilson, 307 N. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 

Coventry, Edwin James, 3615 26th St., Everett, Wash. 

Cralle, Walter O., State Teachers College, Springfield, Mo. 

Davis, Ralph Nelson, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

Doyle, Bertram W., Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Erlandson, Carl W., 1575 Selby Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Hoffman, Isaac, 705 Ashland Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Huntsinger, Chester C., Dwight, Kan. 

Hutchinson, Karl, 5757 University Ave., Chicago 

Jones, Dorothy Esther, Sanford Hall, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

Lattof, Nicholas M., Y.M.C.A., Jerusalem, Palestine 

Shannon, Irwin V., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 

Shelly, Thomas J., 1 Leighton Ave., Yonkers, N.Y. 

Slawson, John, Jewish Welfare Federation, 51 W. Warren Ave., Detroit, 

Mich. 

Stepanian, A. Stephan, 15 Blake Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Tanquist, Reuben Algot, 693 Asbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 

Thomson, Henry E., 1521 Frink Boulevard, Seattle, Wash. 

Toms, Charles Merle, rror Mississippi Street, Lawrence, Kan. 
Torrence, A. Andrew, 2817 Indiana Ave., Chicago 

Winslow, Marion, Oakland, Ore. 


Hanover Conference.—The Social Science Research Council held its 
fourth annual conference at Hanover during the last two weeks of Au- 
gust, 1928. i 
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The conference was somewhat smaller than T owing to concen- . 
tration’ on the work of’ the committees. The Committee on Problems and 
Policy met in the mornings and the Council in the afternoon, ‘while the ` 
evenings were devoted to reports of committee chairmen. 

Professor Weaver reported on a recent survey of population con- 
ducted by Dr. R. M. Woodburn. Dr. Henry C. Taylor presented a report 
on economic and sociological research in agriculture in the United States. 
Professor Shotwell spoke on international relations, and Professor A. A. 
Berle on recent trends in corporate development. Professor Olmstead 
discussed the problem of cultural areas. Mr. W. W. Alexander reported 
on racial relations, while Mr. Henry S. Dennison discussed research op- 
portunities in industrial relations. Of a more general nature were the 
address of Chairman Mitchell on the opportunity and problems of the 
Social Science Research Council, the presentation of the work of the Na- 
tional Research Council by Dr. A. G. Barrows, and the discussion of sci- 
entific method led by Dr. E. E. Day. Professor W. F. Ogburn spoke on 
the co-operation of research among the social sciences. 

The Committee on Scientific Methods held a meeting lasting a week, 
preparatory to the conclusion of a case-book study of scientific method, 
which will be published during the winter. The Committee on Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts also met at Hanover, and reported that the Journal of 
Social Science Abstracts would be issued in March or April of 1929. 
Their editorial office is now organized, with Dr. F. S. Chapin as editor, 
and with a staff of associate and assistant editors. The headquarters are 
at Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University. Other committees meeting 
at Hanover were the Advisory Committee on Corporate Relations, the 
Advisory Committee on Population, and the Advisory Committee on In- 
terracial Relations. The other advisory committees met prior to the con- 
ference, only the chairmen attending the conference. 

Other developments of the work of the S.S.R.C. was the appoint- 
ment of Dr. John V. Van Sickle, formerly professor of economics at the 
University of Michigan, as an executive secretary of the Council on fel- 
lowships. Of interest to sociologists especially was the appointment of 
several special committees, particularly the committees on Familial Re- 
lations, on the Measurement of Social Attitudes, on Racial Tests, and on 
Criminal Research. 

Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, of Columbia University, and Profes- 
sor Arthur M. Schlesinger, of Harvard University, continue as president 
and vice-president, respectively: Professors Robert T. Crane, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and Robert S. Woodworth, of Columbia, continue 
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to serve as secretary and treasurer, respectively. Dr. Harold Moulton re- 
signed as chairman of the Problems and Policy Committee, and Professor 
William F. Ogburn was chosen as his successor. Professor James T. Shot- 
well was succeeded by Professor Joseph Chamberlain as chairman of the 
Advisory Committee on International Relations. Other chairmen of 
committees were reappointed. 


Conference of Methods of Research.—Under the auspices of the Re- 
search Committee of the Religious Education Association a conference 
on research was held at the Chicago Theological Seminary, September 
14-16. The conference was devoted to the presentation and discussion of 
research projects and methods that have a bearing upon the study of 
problems in the field of religious education. Among the subjects pre- 
sented were “The Study of Deception,” by Hugh Hartshorne, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; “Growth Curves in the Learning Proc- 
ess,” by S. A. Courtis, University of Michigan; “Testing Civic Knowl- 
edge in Relation to Classroom Behavior,” by W. C. Reavis, School of 
Education, University of Chicago; “The Materials and Methods of the 
Child Guidance Institute,” by Lawson G. Lowrey, New York; “Life- 
Histories as a Method of Research,” by John J. B. Morgan, Northwest- 
ern University, Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, and Kimball 
Young, University of Wisconsin; “A Study of the Effect of a New York 
Boys Club upon Juvenile Delinquency,” by Frederic M. Thrasher, New 
York University; “A Study of the Brooklyn Y.M.C.A. Program,” by 
A. L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary; “Case Studies of Dying 
Churches,” S. C. Kincheloe, Chicago Theological Seminary; and “The 
Use of Different Techniques in the Same Study,” by Goodwin B. Wat- 
son, Teachers College, Columbia University. Arthur E. Holt, Chicago 
Theological Seminary, is the chairman of the Research Committee. 


Committee on Uniform Crime Records.—Realizing the present in- 
adequacy of records in the United States for giving comparable figures 
on the character, amount, and rate of increase of crime, the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police appointed a committee, under the chair- 
manship of Commissioner W. P. Rutledge, of the Detroit Police Depart- 
ment, to undertake the task of working out a plan for obtaining a 
uniform system of crime-recording. An advisory committee was also ap- 
pointed, consisting of Lent D. Upson, Detroit Bureau of Governmental 
Research, chairman; Robert E. Gault, American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology; Leonard V. Harrison, New York; William Healy, 
Judge Baker Foundation; J. Edgar Hoover, Federal Department of Jus- 
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tice; George W. Kirchwey, New York School for Social Work; and 
W. M. Steuart, Federal Census Bureau. Bruce Smith, of New York, is 
the director. D, 

The objeċtives toward which the committee is directing its efforts 
are (x) to secure the use of certain uniform definitions of major offenses 
by the more important police departments in the United States; (2) to 
bring about a uniform practice with respect to the recording of offenses 
known ‘to the police; (3) to establish a central reporting agency where 
such records may be reported annually. The plan is being considered of 
creating a reporting area on crime statistics somewhat similar to that 
employed by health authorities. It is believed that such a plan for uni- 
form crime reporting with a crime registration area will in time give us 
facts and a control over the crime problem like that which now obtains 
in the health field. 


Rosenwald Industrial Museum.—Mr. S. Colum GilFillan, sometime 
instructor of social sciences in Grinnell and Sewanee colleges, has been 
appointed curator of transportation and communication in this recently 
founded institution, which, under the direction of Waldemar K-oempffert, 
will make a special effort to show the social influences of inventions. Mr. 
GilFillan’s dissertation, “Invention Is the History of the Ship,” is being 
published in part in Tke Marine News, and later will be published entire 
in book form. 


Clark University —Dr. D. W. Willard, of the department of sociol- 
ogy, went to Geneva in the summer to study the League of Nations, as a 
scholar of the International Institute of Columbia Teachers’ College. 


Denison University:-—Professor F. G. Detweiler, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, has been made dean of men. Dr. H. H. Titus, of Wil- 
liam Jewell College, has accepted appointment as professor in the depart- 
ments of sociology and philosophy. 


Florida State College for Women.—The work in the department of 
sociology under the direction of Professor Raymond Bellamy has now 
expanded to include practical and applied phases of the subject as well 
as general sociology and anthropology. Dr. Coyle E. Moore has been 
added to the staff as associate professor and will give the type of work 
which will prepare students for social welfare work. Miss Marjorie 
Walker, a fellow in the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of 
Minnesota, has been appointed an instructor in sociology. 


Kansas State Teachers College (Pitisburg)—Professor W. Clinton 
Heffner has accepted a position as professor of economics. 
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University of Minnesota During the absence of Botases F. Stuart 
Chapin for the present year*as editor of Social Science Abstracts, Dr. 
Robert W. Murchie, professorvof sociology and economics in the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba, will serve as associate professor in the ‘department of 
sociology. Dr. Murchie has been granted leave of absence for the year. 
New instructors in the department for next year include Irene Barnes, 
Northwestern University; Paul Lantis, University of Michigan; Elio D. 
Monachesi, University of Missouri; and E. A. Taylor, Washington State 
College. Elizabeth G. Gardiner, who was associated with Lena Waters at 
the dispensary of the University of Pennsylvania, has been appointed 
lecturer and supervisor of medical social work.’ Alice Leahy, formerly 
chief of social service, Minneapolis Child Guidance Clinic, who is a grad- 
uate of the New York School of Social Work and who has a master’s de- 
gree from Columbia University, will offer courses in mental case work. 
The growth of the department in the past six years is in part indicated 
by the fact that the members of the staff have increased during that time 
from sixteen to thirty-two. 

The Century .Company have recently published a volume entitled 
Cultural Change by Professor Chapin. 


Mount Holyoke College—Professor Alzada Comstock has been 
granted a semester’s leave for the first half of 1928-29 for a study of 
land reform laws, which she will begin in Estonia. 


University of Nebraska.—The Century Company announces the 
publication of Social Progress: A Theoretical Survey and Analysis by 
Professor J. O. Hertzler. 

Mr. W. G. Binnewies, associate professor of sociology in the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, Greeley, has been appointed part-time in- 
structor in sociology. Miss Agnes E: Herrick (M.S., Western Reserve) 
has been promoted from assistant instructor to instructor in sociology. 
She will be in charge of the training courses for the students majoring in 
social work. Professor J. O. Hertzler has been appointed chairman of the 
department to succeed Professor Hattie Plum Williams. 


New York University—Associate Professor C. G. Dittmer has been 
promoted to full professorship and been made chairman of the depart- 
ment in Washington Square College. Professor Wyatt Marrs, formerly 
of the University of Oklahoma, has accepted an assistant professorship 
in Washington Square College. Miss Lucy Chamberlin, formerly of the 
New York School of Social Work, is going to be a lecturer on sociology, 
with the special purpose of organizing work in social service training. 
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Miss Margaret Heinsberger will give courses in sociology in Washington 
Square College. we! 


Ohio State University—Dr. Perry Denune has bech elected perma- 
nent secretary of the Ohio State Conference of Social Work. 


Seth Low Junior College -—Seth Low Junior College opened this year 
as a branch of Columbia University located in Brooklyn, with about six , 
hundred enrolment. Nels Anderson, well known for his research work in 
the field of urban sociology; Wyatt Marrs, formerly of the University of 
Oklahoma; and Harry Shulman, who has been conducting the field work 
for the New York Crime Commission during the past three years in its 
survey of causes of crime, are giving courses in sociology. Mr. Anderson 
is giving a seminar course in urban sociology. 


Stanford University.—Mr. Richard T. Lapiere, after a year in the 
London School of Economics, has returned to Stanford University to give 
courses in sociology. Professor Charles N. Reynolds, head of the depart- 
ment of economics, University of Hawaii, has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology for the year 1928-29, 


Texas State College for Women.—Mildred Parsons, a fellow in the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota accepted appoint- 
ment as an instructor in sociology. 


State College of Washington.—A separate department of sociology 
has been organized at the State College of Washington. Professor Fred 
R. Yoder, who has been associate professor of sociology, has been pro- 
moted to professor of sociology and head of the new department of 
sociology. 

Mr. Carl E. Dent, who took his M.A. degree in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas last June, has been employed as instructor in sociology. 
Professor D. P. Varnum, who has been employed as assistant professor 
of philosophy, will teach “Social Ethics” and one section of “Introduc- 
tory Sociology.” Mr. Alex Smick, a graduate of the State College last 
year, will be an assistant in rural sociology and will carry on a research 
project in selected areas in Washington on “What Becomes of the Farm 
Youth.” 

The Agricultural Experiment Station published, in June, a bulletin 
prepared by Professor Yoder and Mr. E. A. Taylor on The Rural So- 
ciology Organization in Clark County, Washington. 

Mr. E. A. Taylor, instructor in sociology at the State College for the 
last three years, has gone to the University of Minnesota to do advanced 
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work in sociology. He will also do some teaching as an assistant in the 
department. 


Wilson College (Chambersburg, Pennsylvania) ——Dr. Henrietta 
Cooper Jennings has been appointed professor of economics and sociol- 
ogy at Wilson College. 


University of Wisconsin—Dr. Ralph Linton, who has for some 
years been connected with the Anthropological Division of the Field 
Museum at Chicago, has joined the staff of the department of sociology 
with the rank of associate professor of anthropology. During the first 
semester he will offer courses in “Social Anthropology,” “The American 
Race” and “Cultural Anthropology.” 

Miss Helen I. Clarke has been promoted to assistant professor of so- 
ciology. Miss Clarke has charge of the social work training courses at 
Madison. 

Professor John L. Gillin returned in June from a trip around the 
world. He made extensive studies of penal institutions both in the Orient 
and Europe and is now preparing a report for the Social Science Research 
Council on the results of his investigations. Social Problems, an elemen- 
tary text in sociology, written by Professors Gillin, Colbert, and Dittmer 
has been issued by the Century press. 

Professor E. A. Ross has just issued his twenty-second book through 
the Century press under the title World Drift, which contains a series of 
papers bearing upon current social problems. Professor Ross will be on 
leave of absence during the current year. He will leave New York early 
in November as director of education of the Floating University. 

Professor Kimball Young taught during the summer session at Syra- 
cuse University. He gave a course in “Social Psychology” in the School 
of Citizenship and Public Affairs there. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Divisions et proportions des divisions de la sociologie. By MARCEL 
Mauss. In L'Année Sociologique, Nouvelle Série, Tome II 
(1924—25), Fascicule 1. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan. Pp. 78. 


Research in the Humanistic and Social Sciences (report of a survey 
conducted for the American Council of Learned Societies). 
By FREDERICK Austin Occ, PH.D. New York and London: 
Century Co., 1928. Pp. viii+454. 

In the new series of L’Année Sociologique, M. Mauss (succeeding 
Durkheim as editor) very properly begins by apologizing for his retention 
of the old divisions; he admits their inadequacy, and in essence can offer 
but one reason for retaining them: they were used by his predecessor. He 
seems all too conscious of being Durkheim’s faithful disciple, and all too 
eager to assure his readers that he is merely carrying on the sacred ritual, 
especially where he introduces his new “concrete divisions”—social mor- 
phology and social physiology. 

But he first propitiates the manes by listing the traditional divisions, 
although the oblation is rendered less efficacious by the accompanying 
suggestions toward modification of these divisions: 

1. General sociology: This should be retained at the head of the 
list, but only in the sense of general social theory, history of ideas, pre- 
liminary method. It could more properly and with less ambiguity be 
called “preliminaries to sociology proper.” 

2. Social morphology: This comprises vital statistics, demography, 
human geography, and all those aspects of society which can be counted 
and measured without any great refinement of technique—the material 
basis of society, spatial distribution of its members, temporal sequences, 
and so on. Mauss nowhere uses the term “ecology,” but implicit in his 
discussion is a great deal that is definitely ecological. 

Then come the special sociologies: 

3. Sociology of religion: At present too much concerned with primi- 
tive religions; this is perhaps due to the tendency initiated by Durk- 
heim’s book on Australian forms of the religious life. Closely connected 
with the sociology of religion is the sociology of morals and ethics; they 
really are inseparable by any device of method. 
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4. Sociology of economics: Quite after the pattern laid down by 
Durkheim in his De la division du travail social. 

5. Sociological aspects of aesthetics: the fine arts, according to Es- 
pinas, are a phenomenon characteristic of social life, and Wundt gave 
them a great deal of emphasis in his Vélkerpsychologie. Mauss points 
out that comparatively little space has been devoted to such social phe- 
nomena in past issues, and seems to regard this as a gap in research 
which should be filled as soon as possible. 

6. Sociological aspects of technology: by this is denoted some ele- 
ments, at least, of what Americans have been calling the material aspects 
of culture, but perhaps the distinction of terminology indicates a grow- 
ing comprehension of cultural lag and the cultural process. Mauss re- 
gards the study of technology and the influence of material culture upon 
man as of the highest importance, although he does not seem familiar 
with recent American research in this field; he mentions Powell, founder 
of ethnographic technology, Otis T. Mason, and “others.” But in any 
event, it is evident that the next few years will see the pages of L'Année 
filled with articles on the interconnections of sociology and technology, 
and this in turn with the natural history of science, and this in turn with 
epistemology. 

7. General sociology, as previously represented in the old series, had 
as part of its content ethnology, the history of culture, the history of areas 
of “civilization,” etc. This division exhibits the closest linkages with 
history, with culture-history; but because it deals with the typical, and 
not with the unique, it may be called sociological and general, poorly de- 
fined. . 
8. Social systems: there is something specific in every society, no 
matter how frequently “laws” are evidenced in its make-up. The study of 
social systems, says Mauss, should strive toward a synthesis of the ma- 
terial aspects of each separate culture-complex; it should reveal the 
unique synthesis reflected in the interrelations which make up its func- 
tional unity. This division, too, is somewhat obscure. 

9. But all these divisions neglect two things: The first is what may 
be called collective ethology, the study of the ethos of every group 
known to sociologists—a sort of characterology of groups. It seems prob- 
able that Sombart’s The Quintessence of Capitalism would be placed in 
this division by M. Mauss. Such studies are incomplete, however, unless 
they take into account a second element, the study of the collective con- 
sciousness (sic) of each group. This might be called the general theory 
of social relationships; it can arise only when we know that which is 
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unique and that which is general in each society, and when each one is 
considered in the light of every other. . 

10. Last of all comes the epistemological division, already indicated 
in its technological aspects. This, as Mauss conceives it, and as Durk- 
heim conceived it, is really the study of the social bases of knowledge. 
This will some day, says Mauss, be the cap sheaf of pure sociology. Here 
end the abstract divisions of our discipline—end in a division which com- 
prises them all, which makes sociology the science of society instead of a 
social science. So M. Mauss. 

All is not yet. The concrete divisions of sociology newly proposed by 
our writer are still to come; these divisions must be considered in every 
monographic investigation of concrete social life, and hence are funda- 
mental, for the special sociologies previously indicated can build only 
upon these results obtained by methods which take into account all the 
factors in a given culture-complex, and a comprehensive science of society 
which in turn builds upon the special sociologies is no stronger than the 
weakest of its supporting pillars. 

The underlying principles of the concrete divisions are really quite 
simple, for in fact there are only two things to be considered in a given 
society: (a) the group having location and position which gives the basis 
for social structures which grow out of this soil, and (b) the collective 
representations and the collective behavior of this group. That is, we 
have first the material phenomena, capable of statistical enumeration, 
etc., and second, those social phenomena which are the effect. of their 
common life. These two factors correspond to (1) the social mor- 
phology mentioned before, the study of material, objective structures, 
and (2) social physiology, the study of these structures in movement, i.e., 
the study of their functions and of the functioning of these functions (et 
le fontionnement de ces fonctions). Factor 2 reduces to the physiology of 
social practices (physiologie des pratiques) and to the physiology of col- 
lective representations (physiologie des réprésentations). Mauss says that 
if one understands by collective psychology the study of individuals who 
live together, who participate in common action, and who form, when 
taken as a collectivity, a common milieu, and if one does not neglect the 
fact that these individuals, in their social aspects, can be dealt with sta- 
tistically and historically, one might substitute collective psychology or 
even social psychology for the term “social physiology.” He prefers to 
retain the latter term along with social morphology, however, provided 
they are not given biological interpretation. 

The great advantage of this set of divisions is that fundamental 
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problems are put into a form free from any metaphysical connotation 
and free from entangling alliances with other sciences. And further, prob- 
lems are put into such form that statistical methods can be applied to- 
ward their solution; this is perhaps the greatest advantage of laying these 
new divisions at the base of the older special sociologies and of general so- 
ciology, according to M. Mauss. 

This general methodological program is followed by a section on the 
possible applications of sociology to administration and government. 
While not a friend of the melioristic tendency in American sociology 
(which has linked it so closely with social work and with remedial meas- 
ures generally), M, Mauss was greatly impressed, during his recent visit 
to the United States, by the place which various social research agencies 
had won for themselves in American affairs. He advocates the same pro- 
cedure for France; the research bureaus are not to agitate directly for 
social legislation, but are to act as fact-finding bodies alone, following the 
example of similar groups in the United States. After the depression 
which comes over one upon reading Siegfried’s America Comes of Age it 
gives a cheering fillip to jaded spirits to see how optimistic another 
Frenchman can be concerning our scientific development. 

We can be humble, however, without assaulting the optimism of M. 
Mauss, and surely a reading of the report to the American Council of 
Learned Societies prepared by Professor Ogg gives ground for this hu- 
mility. A few of the leading universities make liberal provision for re- 
search in the humanistic and social sciences, but when we turn to the 
long list of colleges, denominational high schools, etc., which make little 
or no provision—tut tut, M. Mauss, tut tut. We still have much, much, 
to do, and not the least of our manifold tasks is that of persuading presi- 
dents that glorified Chautauqua speakers are not the most valuable assets 
a university can have. And further, it should not be possible to list as the 
first three needs of creative scholarship (1) increased respect for pure 
learning, (2) establishment of a proper relation between research and 
teaching, (3) better organization of graduate work. But, as Hollywood 
has it, “cometh the dawn”? 

Howarb BECKER 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Science of Public Welfare. By Ropert W. KELSO. American 
Social Science Series. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. 
Pp. 428. 
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An Introduction to Social Work. By Joun O’Grapy. Century 
Catholic College Texts. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 
398. $2.50. 

Social Problems: An Introductory Text in Sociology. By Jonn L. 
GILLIN, C. G. Dirrmer and R. J. CoLBERT. Century Social 
Science Series. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. 534. 
$3.75. 

Justice First. By Joun A. Lapp. New York: Century Co., 1928. 
Pp. 185. $2.25. 

These four books all belong in the general field popularly character- 
ized as “social problems.” They. present, however, a number of signifi- 
cant contrasts. 

Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert have undertaken an analysis of certain 
social maladjustments; Kelso and O’Grady describe some of the availa- 
ble resources for dealing with these difficulties; while Lapp is chiefly con- 
cerned with prevention. Professors Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert describe 
their book as “an introductory text in sociology,” based on a study of 
“social problems,” because “the first anxious attention we bestow upon 
society comes from our waking up to the fact that there are ‘social prob- 
lems.” Mr. Kelso offers a history of efforts made under public auspices 
to deal with some of these maladjustments. He declares as his purpose 
“to place before the teacher a convenient treatise in the teaching of social 
practice . . . . and to afford the general reader a convenient: guide to 
the rationale of modern public welfare and social work.” Father O’Grady 
presents a description and interpretation of present-day social work quite 
frankly from the standpoint of the Catholic church. His book is intended 
as a text for college students, through which they may gain “a fairly com- 
plete review of the field.” Dr. Lapp has assembled “the substance of a 
group of addresses given while the author was acting as president of the 
National Conference of Social Work.” 

Dr. Lapp is frankly addressing the citizenry, appealing for intelli- 
gent consideration of facts about social problems, for recognition of es- 
tablished social agencies, and especially for a willingness to go beyond 
merely remedial action. His plea is for prevention in place of palliation, 
for justice in place of charity. Among the suggestive chapter headings 
are these: “What Does Society Owe to the Child?” “Old Age Security,” 
“Rehabilitation of the Handicapped,” “Justice for the Immigrant,” 
“Thrift and Social Insurance.” This little book makes no pretense of be- 
ing a compendium of information or a detailed scientific analysis. Its 
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author frankly stands forth as the champion of an important program of 
social reform. 

Professors Gillin, Dittmer, and Colbert have divided their book into 
four parts: “The Nature of the Social Problem” is how “we may use and 
enjoy the largest measure of civilization possible, and promote further 
progress”; “Problems of Population” has to do with “the proper balance 
between men and the available means of subsistence,” and with “the 
quality of that man-power.” Population pressures have caused slums, 
class conflict, crime, and the World War. “The human race is breeding 
too rapidly from the scrubs in its stock and too slowly in its upper effi- 
ciency ranks.” “Problems of the Home and Economic Life” includes “the 
woman problem,” divorce, child labor, etc.; “Problems of Socialization” 
starts with “how to mold the growing child into patterns of conduct ap- 
proved by the group.” From this standpoint are considered disease, pov- 
erty, crime, war, etc. “Solutions of the social problem” includes eugenics, 
education, politics, research, and publicity. 

The reviewer’s criticisms of this as a proposed “introductory text in 
sociology” are, first, that it is not distinctively sociological in viewpoint 
or emphasis; second, it is overloaded with such subjective terms as “aim 
of society,” “normal,” “proper balance,” and “progress”; third, it is after 
all directed toward social reform rather than a scientific analysis of the 
processes of human interaction. 

Father O’Grady’s book is actually what it purports to be, “‘an intro- 
duction to social work.” The reviewer knows of no more interesting or 
impartial description of contemporary social work for college students 
and others who have practically no knowledge of this field. Of course, 
along with the description there goes an interpretation that is very frank- 
ly Catholic. Social work is explained, defended, and promoted in terms 
of the teachings of the church. The Christian virtue of charity, free will, 
expiation, stewardship, and respect for human rights play significant 
rôles in this interpretation. For non-Catholics this book is important be- 
cause it gives a very clear statement of the church’s position with refer- 
ence to social work. It shows that the actual practice of workers in Cath- 
olic agencies is not greatly different from that of workers in non-sec- 
tarian and public agencies. For Catholics this book is important because 
it gives perspective, placing the activities of the church in their relation 
to those of other organizations. 

Mr. Kelso’s book is distinctly different from the others listed here. It 
is essentially a description of the social work activities of our various gov- 
ernmental units and a historical account of how they came to be. As such 
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this is excellent. By reading this book, together with Miss Breckinridge’s 
collection of documents (Public Welfare Administration) and Odum and 
Willard’s organization charts (Systems of Public Welfare), the student 
should get a very clear picture of what our city, county, state, and na- 
tional governments are doing for people who lack money, jobs, health, or 
friends. More specifically, he will find here an account of the influence 
of the church, the Industrial Revolution, and legal developments on the 
growth of public poor relief, pensions, correctional systems, care of the 
mentally abnormal, child care, and public health. 

But having paid Mr. Kelso these well-deserved compliments we can- 
not resist the urge to offer some critical comments. First, the book seems 
to us unfortunately named. Social work may be an art or profession; it 
certainly is not a “science”; and “public welfare” seems curiously dis- 
torted when it refers primarily to jails, almshouses, hospitals, and widows’ 
pensions. But here the author is following popular usage. We are hearing 
much these days of “scientific social work,” and in Massachusetts they 
call those who feed hungry men and send old ladies to the almshouse 
“overseers of the public welfare.” Our second criticism is that the funda- 
mental philosophy underlying this book is a combination of utilitarian 
ethics, rationalistic psychology, and eugenics. “This idea of individual 
happiness is basic.” But because some people “choose” to find their hap- 
piness in ways that make trouble for others it is necessary for the state to 
step in and deal with these criminals and “voluntary paupers.” However, 
by so doing it interrupts the processes of natural selection; hence the 
weak survive, “the inferior stock becomes more prolific,” and overpopula- 
tion impends. l 

To sum up, none of these books is a sociological treatise in any exact 
sense of the term. However, two of them are useful additions to the liter- 
ature of social technology: Father O’Grady’s because of its clear per- 
spective, and Mr. Kelso’s because of its scholarly analysis. 

Stuart A. QUEEN 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


Cultural Evolution: A Study of Social Origins and Development. 
By CuyarLtEs ELLWOOD. New York: Century Co., 1927. Pp. 
267. $2.50. 

In this book of 260 pages, the first 100 pages are devoted to the 
theory of culture in general, and 150 pages are given to accounts of the 
development of tools, food, agriculture, war, clothing, housing, etc. These 
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150 pages consist of thirteen chapters, thus making short chapters of 
eleven or twelve pages to each of these topics. The presentation in these 
chapters is thus in the form of a very brief broad general outline of each 
topic. In setting forth this material there is a certain amount of interpre- 
tation, a good deal of which deals with possible cause-and-effect relations 
and makes the process seem rather logical. For instance, in the chapter 
on the family, “the sparsity of population, the scarcity of food, the small- 
ness of human groups, hardly ever exceeding more than a dozen families 
in number, the helplessness of women and children, altogether conspired 
to make impracticable any other form of sex relation than that of a sim- 
ple pairing monogamy” (p. 194). And again, “War naturally brought 
the capture of women. These captured women were saved for sex pur- 
poses. In some cases they were held as trophies and as wives or concu- 
bines by powerful single warriors. In some other cases, however, they 
seem to have been used as common women by all the men of the group. 
We have here the beginnings of three important institutions, namely, 
slavery, polygyny, and prostitution” (p. 197). Again, “Polyandry as an 
experiment in the organization of the family was limited to a few peoples 
in very unfavorable environments, in which the hard conditions of life 
made it difficult for one man to support one woman and her offspring” 
(p. 199). The author indeed is quite frank about his generalizations, 
stating in the preface: “But in the belief that even faulty generalizations 
are better for the development of the social sciences than no generaliza- 
tions, it is offered to the public.” He quotes as a footnote to this passage: 
“At least one leading American anthropologist has publicly expressed 
himself in favor of bolder generalizations: ‘For some time to come,’ says 
Dr. Alexander Goldenweiser, ‘American contributions to ethnology may 
fall below their accustomed standards of meticulous care and logical final- 
ity. But the loss will be a gain if they reveal a proportionate rise in crea- 
tive ideas and illuminating syntheses.’ ” 

The foregoing quotation from the introduction is a very good key- 
note to the chapters on the theory of culture. In addition to a general ex- 
position of the concepts involved in culture and cultural evolution there 
are two or three points that may be singled out for special comment. 

Professor Ellwood conceives of the evolution of culture as consisting 
of certain stages, namely, barbarism, savagery, and civilization. The idea 
of stages in cultural evolution is familiar to the reader in the work of 
Morgan, Biicher, MacCurdy, and Gras, whom he mentions; but no ref- 
erence is made to the presentation of stages by Miiller-Lyer and Hob- 
house. The successive-stages theory of social evolution has been sub- 
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jected to rather severe criticism at the hands of anthropologists, and it 
was not always clear to the reviewer just what, in the light of these criti- 
cisms, the author meant by stages of culture. For instance, he speaks of 
these stages as being necessary, as in the following passage: “We see, 
therefore, that there are steps or stages in cultural development which 
are unavoidable, for the simple reason that cultural development is a 
learning process.” But with the collapse of the theory of the correlation 
of inherited mental ability of peoples and cultural achievement and with 
the recognition of the great rdle of diffusion we know that a people may 
‘ skip a stage, and hence the stage is avoidable. Some elements of culture 
do seem necessary, as for instance a light gas engine is necessary for the 
development of the airplane. But is agriculture necessary in this sense 
for the invention of writing? Certainly agriculture preceded writing 
(these discoveries are the dividing lines between his three stages); but 
was the preceding of agriculture in this sense unavoidable? I question 
whether there is much more in the idea of stages, as now worked out, than 
a record of historical happenings. 

Professor Ellwood seems to imply more than this in his diagram of 
the development of culture, a parabola of the type x?=4py, a diagram 
which he says “must not be taken too literally . . . . is only to repre- 
sent an idea.” Yet he must consider the representation of this idea im- 
portant, as this parabolic curve is repeated twelve times throughout the 
book. This parabola is like the outline of the small end of a hen’s egg 
drawn as lying on a flat surface. Thus culture moves up slowly from “an- 
imality” through savagery to the discovery of agriculture (somewhat 
near the point of the egg), then up faster through the shorter time of bar- 
barism to the tip end of the egg, which is the point of the invention of 
writing. After the invention of writing the path of culture turns in the 
other direction (why is not apparent), but continues to move upward 
more slowly through the period of civilization up to the present time. 
And in the future it rises very slowly indeed, its movement upward be- 
coming almost nil. 

Thus Professor Ellwood’s idea of the-growth of culture as repre- 
sented by this graph is that culture moved upward much faster in the late 
period of barbarism than at the present time! Also, it will move upward 
much more slowly in the future, and in the distant future its rise upward 
will be practically negligible. This idea of the slowing down of the rate 
of improvement in the future is somewhat in contrast to the general tone 
of optimism and of belief in progress that pervades the book, where most 
of the objectionable phases of cultural change are spoken of as the errors 
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in the trial-and-error process. Professor Ellwood warns the reader not to 
take his graph too literally; yet he has drawn a perfect parabola, a ra- 
tional curve representing a law. One must assume therefore that he sets 
considerable store on the predictive value of his curve for the future. I 
doubt, however, if the facts of culture in the past necessarily lead one to 
predict a slower rate of improvement in the future, waiving, as does the 
author, the consideration as to what is improvement. 

Professor Ellwood is the author of several books on the relation of 
psychology to society. It is of some interest therefore to inquire what he 
makes of psychology and culture. He compares the curve of cultural de- 
velopment of any particular line to the curve of the individual learning 
new patterns of behavior (p. 52). (One wonders, however, whether the 
learning curve is ever a parabola of the type here used.) He also ex- 
plains culture as a psychosocial process, which it truly is. He develops 
this idea for several pages on the basis of review and criticism of other 
theories. This theory is, however, very general, and tells in general terms 
why human beings have culture and animals do not (p. 70). But it seems 
to the reviewer rather too general to give much specific aid in explaining 
for instance why one people has a particular type of culture rather 
than another, why cultural phenomena of one century are different from 
those of another. Perhaps he will write again on this subject and take up 
for fuller considerations these and other such questions, as the extent 
that specific cultures are dictated by original nature, the relation of cul- 
ture to inherited instinctive tendencies, and to what extent a culture is to 
be accounted for by previous cultural history and to what extent by psy- 
chological factors, whether psychology or history explains more satisfac- 
torily diffusion and independent origin of inventions. 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Applied Economics: The Application of Economic Principles to 
the Problems of Economic Life. By Raymonp T. ByE and 
Wirrram W. Hewert. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. 
Pp. vi-+655. 

In 1924 Professor Bye published a text entitled Principles of Eco- 
nomics. The book was a conventional and undistinguished but reasona- 
bly adequate restatement of the so-called classic doctrine. The present 
volume, prepared in co-operation with Professor Hewett, is an application 
of the principles to the problems of economic life. The book is a miscel- 
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lany. The various chapters deal with rather a wide range of topics, select- 
ed, apparently, on the basis of current interest. 

It would not be in place here to discuss in detail the facts presented 
and the conclusions drawn. The treatment runs on a common-sense level, 
and each chapter would require separate treatment. There is an absence 
of common ground that would make general comment profitable or pos- 
sible. A significant criticism of the book must deal with its nature rather 
than with its content. Its fundamental and fatal fallacy lies in the failure 
to observe a simple distinction between scientific problems and problems 
of the social order. : 

The first step in the methodological procedure of any science is the 
abstraction of its proper object matter from the complex reality of which 
it is a part. The processes and relationships conceptually abstracted from 
the concrete reality are examined and manipulated in isolation—apart 
from the other natural processes by which they are conditioned, and apart 
from the concrete reality through which they get expression—and their 
behavior described and reconstructed. The ultimate desideratum is a 
scientific law; that is, an abstract, idealized, generalized statement of 
relationship that does not correspond exactly to any body of fact in the 
objective universe. Such a scientific Jaw has of course no immediate appli- 
cation to the complex reality of daily life: it is valid in the realm of ab- 
straction only. Its generality and validity and value lie just in this lack 
of correspondence. 

Economics is presumably a theoretical science that undertakes an 
analysis of the economic processes. But the economic processes do not 
exist independent of and apart from the other processes of reality. The 
initial step therefore is the isolation of its proper object matter. Then fol- 
lows an examination of the abstracted relationships and the formulation 
of generalizations in terms of the abstraction. So far as economic theory 
aspires to rank as science it is concerned with exactly this task of formu- 
lating a body of abstract and valid generalization. 

Any, problem of concrete social reality is a complex of relationships 
that does not fall within the orbit of interest of any one scientific disci- 
pline. The relationships are unified on the basis of the immediate situa- 
tion in which it is necessary to act. No one single science furnishes the 
information necessary to the solution of any significant, practical, social 
problem. Consequently there is no possibility of an applied social science 
of any description. Every practical problem involves many processes. 
Immigration, to take a random illustration, is a practical problem. It is a 
part of the concrete social reality. Any competent consideration of immi- 
gration involves questions of race, of mentality, of personality, of social 
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heritage, of economic, political, and social status, and other facts and con- 
ditions. Consideration of policy or practice in regard to it must utilize the 
findings of half a dozen or more scientific disciplines. But immigration 
as such is not a scientific problem at all. The same thing is true in regard 
to any practical problem. 

There is no “applied economics” for the reason that there is no group 
of practical problems for which economic science furnishes all the princi- 
ples and information necessary for a solution. The economic elements are 
of major importance in certain problems and they are an important phase 
of many problems. The economic elements may, of course, be abstracted 
and considered apart. But when this is done it is not the practical prob- 
lem that is under consideration. The conclusions arrived at may have sig- 
nificance for economic theory, but it is a serious error to assume that they 
furnish a solution for the complex practical problem. Public finance is 
perhaps the nearest approach to an applied economics. But taxation, con- 
sciously or naively, is a method of redistributing income, and it involves 
the functions and processes of government. That is to say, it is a social 
problem any adequate treatment of which will bring to bear the perti- 
nent findings, not alone of economics, but also of psychology, ethics, po- 
litical science, and other related disciplines. 

Science is not immediately concerned with the gross and confusing 
problems of daily experience. It is an effort to reveal underlying princi- 
ples. This requires an analytic separation of related processes from the 
web of human relations. A social problem always raises the question of 
how to do something. Such a problem requires for its solution the utiliza- 
tion of the findings of the various sciences that undertake the analysis of 
. this segment of reality. The organization and integration of the various 
scientific techniques and principles that aid in the solution of a certain 
type of practical problem is a technology. The solution of problems of 
the social order depends upon the perfecting of adequate technologies. 
The only way in which an “applied economics” can be defended is by tak- 
ing the position that theoretical economics is the only and all-inclusive 
social science. 

E. B. REUTER 
University or Iowa 


Das Dorf als soziales Gebilde. Heft I. Der Beiträge zur Beziehungs- 
lehre. Herausgegeben von LEOPOLD VON WIESE. München und 
Leipzig: Verlag von Duncker und Humblot, 1928. Pp. viii- 
89. RM. 6. ; 
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If more of these supplementary issues to the Cologne sociological 
journal follow the one now under review, and if more fruitful classifi- 
cation of relationships and their interaction develops through similar 
studies, it seems likely that von Wiese’s methodology, laid down in his 
work on general sociology (Soziologie als Beziehungslehre), will be proved 
productive and of explanatory value (in the “How?” sense), which is the 
cardinal test any method or system must meet, no matter how logically 
self-consistent and otherwise plausible it may be. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal appears an article, “Sargasso 
Iceberg,” which makes use of much of the material found in this sym- 
posium, a symposium which is a product of a seminar in rural sociology 
at the University of Cologne. In the spring of 1927, during the Easter 
holidays, von Wiese’s seminar, of which the writer was a member, jour- 
neyed to a group of little villages in the vicinity of Kreuznach, near the 
Saar province, there to study intensively the relationships obtaining in 

' village life. There were about thirty students, scattered among eighteen 
or twenty villages. -The study had been carefully prepared for by instruc- 
tion in the seminar sessions of the preceding month or six weeks, and each 
student knew what was expected of him. Each had a question-schedule, 
which was intended more as a guide than for actual use in interviews, etc. 
After three or four days of study, the whole group came together for an 
exchange of experiences and for mapping out the remainder of the time 
available. The meeting was a sort of glorified seminar session, with sev- 
eral pastors, some children of peasant families, and others present. The 
gathering proved intensely stimulating and instructive, and we all went 

‘back to our villages resolved to make the most of the time remaining. 
When we returned to Cologne, several seminar periods were spent in go- 
ing over the material, and then a group of students were delegated by 
Professor von Wiese to work up the common fund of material under the 
following headings, although he took upon himself the task of writing the 
introductory chapter: i, “The Problem of a Sociology of the Village”; ii, 
“Extra-Sociological Bases”; iii, “Person and Individuality”; iv, “The 
Neighbor-Relationship”; v, “Categorical and Personal Distance”; vi, 
“Attitudes and Modes of Behavior”; vii, “Family Relationships; Sexual 
Relationships”; viii, “The Village as a Life-Community”; ix, “Toward 
a Bibliography of the Village as a Social Plurality-Pattern.” 

Chapters i, iv, v, and vii are perhaps the best, if any must be singled 
out, The bibliography is good, especially in organization, and in general. 
it may be said that the method used “panned out.” Wherever there seems 
some doubt as to the relevance of the material or the treatment, the re- 
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viewer has reserved judgment in view of the fact that it is a student sym- 
posium and that the part of von Wiese’s sociology to which this study di- 
rectly applies is not yet published. It will appear in April or May as the 
Gebildelekre, complement to the Beziehungslehre (see Small’s favorable 
review of the latter in the Journal, XXXI, 87-89). 

All in all, one must say that the followers of Simmel have here given 
some instances of “getting down to cases” which should prove suggestive 
and illuminating. 

Howarp BECKER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Problems of the Family. By WILLYSTINE GoopsELL. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. Pp. x-+474. $3.50. 

This recent addition to Ross’s series is partly a summary of the au- 
thor’s earlier work and partly an expansion of the last two or three chap- 
ters of that volume. It is frankly a textbook and not an original contribu- 
tion to new knowledge. Only about one-fifth of the book is given to the 
evolutionary or historic aspects of the family. The author’s intention was 
evidently to emphasize contemporary domestic problems. Nevertheless 
the space devoted to the primitive family appears too slight to carry out 
the author’s expressly stated purpose to gain, through the study of the 
family institution in its historical evolution, help for understanding and 
appreciating the enormous importance of the family in ancient and mod- 
ern civilization, 

Space allotted to current problems of the family reveals the author’s 
turn of mind. For example, the topic “women” occupies the largest 
amount of space in the index and is obviously uppermost in the author’s 
mind at all times. She is sympathetic to careers for trained women; she 
criticizes attacks on women’s colleges as sink holes for marriage; she is 
soundly conservative on divorce and the permanence of monogamy. 
Problems like prostitution, illegitimacy, and marital relations are dis- 
cussed in the plainest language. There is an excellent section on working 
mothers and public aid to mothers, and a fair-minded discussion of birth 
control in all its aspects. The section on unemployment for the family is 
sketchy. Here and there exaggeration occurs: for example, a characteri- 
zation of the factory system as at first, a “gigantic monster devouring 
men, women, and children.” Feministic bias appears occasionally, as, for 
example, the dogmatic statement that more divorces for adultery are 
granted to husbands than to wives “because women are slower than men 
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to reveal the unfaithfulness of their mates.” References to important 
contributions to family literature like those of Margold, Wied Lay, 
- and Mowrer are conspicuously absent. 

The author’s method is largely exposition through analysis and sta- 
tistics, with a proper balancing of pros and cons on most of the problems. 
Much greater vividness would have been attained by the addition of a 
few well-selected cases of family behavior, such, for example, as Miss 
Van Waters or Mrs. Wembridge could have contributed. 

The author reveals her essential liberalism in accepting the prospec- 
tive permanence of family life while at the same time sketching out the 
reforms in law, economics, and education which would make for more 
successful family life. The closing sentences of the volume give the key- 
note to the whole: “This family of the future may combine the unity and 
permanence of the old-time family with sympathetic comradeship and 
deep emotional satisfactions that give joy to life and in which too often 
the family relations of the past were lacking, Not authority, but com- 
prehending love, will prove the cement of the family that is to be.” 


ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Contemporary Economic Thought. By PauL T. Homan. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1928. Pp. x+-468. 


While so-called gateway or orientation courses in the social sciences 
are of undoubted value at the beginning of a college student’s course, in- 
tegration courses toward the end are of at least equal value. Without 
bearing any such implication either in its title or in the arrangement of its 
material, Professor Homan’s book serves such an integrating purpose. It 
is a series of personal studies embodying the points of view, methods, and 
conclusions of five major economists selected with the idea of presenting 
as many sides as possible of diversities in current economic theory. Ap- 
parently the five men selected, namely, J. B. Clark, Veblen, Alfred Mar- 
shall, J. A. Hobson, and Wesley Mitchell, were chosen because they illus- 
trated a wider diversity of thought than any other economists in the Eng- 
lish or American group. Of necessity, then, the author’s approach had to 
be eclectic and in the nature of an enveloping strategy. Every reader will 
be inclined to resent the omission of outstanding economists like Pigou, 
Pareto, Schmoller, Sombart, Schumpeter, and Gide, but the author frank- 
ly admits that he was arbitrary in picking his five men to suit his particu- 
lar purposes. The sociologist will be interested in the book chiefly be- 
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cause of the manifest growing solidarity between economics, psychology, 
and sociology. The institutional approach and the resulting integration 
of the social sciences is clear in nearly every one of the five cases studied 
by Professor Homan. It appears in J. B. Clark’s use of Spencer’s organic 
theory, in Veblen’s instinct psychology and his institutionalism; Marshall 
also appears as an organicist; Mitchell reveals the fine hand of McDou- 
gall, Thorndike, Graham Wallas, and the behaviorists; Hobson, the eco- 
nomic theorist of the middle class, takes his point of departure from the 
field of practical sociology or social reform. Mitchell’s loose definition of 
economics as “a science of human behavior engaged in examining the 
structure and functioning of the institutions through which economic ac- 
tivity takes place” sounds strangely sociological in both content and ter- 
minology. Perhaps it is the perception of these cross-winds of psychology 
and sociology that brings Professor Homan to consider what he calls “the 
present impasse” in economics. In any event, apparently the same move- 
ment is going on within economics with which we are familiar in sociolo- 
gy, namely, the getting away from the search for sweeping generalizations 
and the turning of our energies toward “finding by what chain of circum- 
stances our present institutions came into being, how they at present work 
in detail, whither they are carrying us, and by what means and to what 
ends we can direct their future development.” All in all, this work is to 
be commended as an excellent cross-section of current economic science 
and as a bit of sound, scholarly exposition. 
; Artuur J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Source Book for Social Psychology. By KIMBALL Younc. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 844. $4.25. 

This source book on social psychology is composed of 228 selections 
arranged in six parts with a total of twenty-five chapters. Each chapter 
has a short introduction by the author, a selected bibliography, and as- 
signments for classroom work. The whole occupies 844 pages, including 
an index. The utility of its get-up is therefore of the approved manner. 

As to the nature of the contents, it may be said that the scope is ex- 
tensive: social behavior, original nature, the learning process, person- 
ality studies, group psychology, social attitudes, leadership, prestige, 
crowds and collective action, public opinion, etc. In fact the selections 
are from almost every field that could lay claim to being called social 
psychology. I should have included more material from abnormal psy- 
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chology (there are some selections from this field, bearing largely on per- 
sonality), but this is my particular bias. It is quite open to question how 
much abnormal behavior may be a part of the study of social psycholo- 
gy. My guess is that more and more of such material will be used in so- 
cial psychology. 

Some readers will think Professor Young’s selections are of such a 
range as to make his book a source book for sociology rather than for so- 
cial psychology. Indeed, I have several times heard such comment. This 
is an interesting question. Certainly to many sociology is group behavior, 
and hence a psychology. But it seems to the reviewer that sociology is 
much broader and deals with culture which may include little or no psy- 
chology. Professor Young’s view is that “the social process deals with 
three variables—social groups, culture patterns, and individual organ- 
isms. Social psychology treats largely the first of these; sociology, the 
second; and physiology and psychology, the third.” 

Others who think the scope of the book is too broad are probably 
adherents of some particular view or school with a passion for consistency 
and unity. Professor Young seems to ride no particular hobby. What is 
social psychology? It is largely unmade as yet, and it cannot be said 
what its future will be. Perhaps as good an answer as any is that social 
psychology is what the social psychologists are doing (and not any par- 
ticular one). 

This collection of readings does have more of a sociological air than 
a psychological, which seems to me as it should be. For the social-psy- 
chological behavior of individuals must be described largely in cultural 
rather than in psychological terms, if done well. On the other hand, very 
few of the readings have a scientific air. Records of experiment or of ac- 
curate measurement are rare in the collection. This is most certainly due 
to the status of the science, and let us hope to its youth. On the other 
hand the readings are generally very interesting. 


WILLIAM F, OGBURN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i 


History of the First International. By G. M. STEKLOFF. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by EpEN and Cepar PAUL. New 
York: International Publishers, 1928. Pp. xi+-463. $3.50. 
The present work is the most comprehensive, though not the most 

voluminous, history of the First International yet published. The pre- 

vious writers on the subject, Postgate, Dutt, Guillaume, and Jaeckh, are 


t 
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all incomplete or unsatisfactory in some other respect, and Stekloff’s book 
may be regarded as the definitive history of the most extensive program 
of social regeneration ever contemplated by any institution except the 
Christian church. 

It must be remembered that there never existed any organization 
calling itself the First International. The title, naturally, was coined by a 
subsequent generation. However, it is a name almost universally used 
in referring to the body which called itself the International Working- 
men’s Association. 

The book is in two parts. Part I is devoted to the forerunners of the 
International, being detailed about Chartism and subsequent movements 
up to the founding of the I. W. A. in London in 1864. It carries the his- 
tory through the various international congresses down to and including 
the Hague Congress; that is, to the end of the year 1872. The most im- 
portant matter in this section is the ideological struggle between Marx 
and Bakunin for leadership in the movement. 

Part II deals with the history of the period subsequent to the split 
at the Hague. It follows the Marzist International down to its disband- 
ing in Philadelphia in 1876. It then takes up the Bakuninist or Anarch- 
ist International, which, after the demise of the Marxist International, 
called itself the International Workingmen’s Association down to its own 
death in 188r. 

Numerous and complete reference notes are printed at the end of 
the volume. There is a good bibliography, which, however, lacks certain 
items available in the American Bureau of Industrial Relations at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, and in the Crerar Library in Chicago. To these Stekloff 
has not had access. The Index, so necessary in a work of this sort, seems 
to be complete as to page references but important headings are not al- 
ways sufficiently subdivided. An Appendix gives the Address, Preamble, 
and Provisional Rules of the International Workingmen’s Association 
and the names of the Central Provisional Council. 

Lyrorp P. Epwarps 

St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


The Inquiring Mind. By ZECHARIAH CHAFEE, JR. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. x+276. $2.50. 

In this volume the author of Freedom of Speech has brought together 

a somewhat motley collection of popular essays and book reviews dealing 

chiefly with liberty of discussion, sedition laws, and various phases of the 
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. relation of the individual and of dissenting minorities to state authority. 
Many of the articles were originally published in the American Mercury, 
the New Republic, the Nation, the Harvard Law Review, the New York 
- World, and the New York Evening Post. The topics range from “Free- 
dom of Speech and States’ Rights” to “The British Empire.” Despite the 
variety of themes, a groundwork is laid in the opening essay, “The In- 
quiring Mind,” which provides a measure of unity for the rest of the book. 
Only through an abundance of inquiring minds among the masses of the 
people, the author maintains, can the baffling problems of American 
democracy be solved. The question “How can we generate inquiring 
minds?” is not asked. Professor Chafee, true to his legalistic training and 
interest, is absorbed with the juridical framework and constitutional lim- _ 
its within which the “inquiring mind” is to have scope to function, not 
with the problem of how social intelligence may be created and lethargic 
publics stimulated into resourceful action. 

Freedom of speech, it is often said, is the one thing on which all fair 
men can agree. Professor Chafee is its able champion, and his views as 
here expressed will meet the approval of all liberals. “But it is a mistake 
to suppose, as liberals sometimes do, that resting and preserving le- 
gal bulwarks to safeguard liberty of discussion will automatically bring 
about, in good season, an order in which “inquiring minds” will prevail. 
Such bulwarks serve to minimize the friction and violence accompanying 
social movement; they do not forthwith elevate them to a rational plane. 

The Milwaukee Leader case, the California I.W.W. injunction, the 
Gitlow case, the railway shop strike injunction of 1922, and others treat- 
ed have significance not only in their relation to civil liberties but also as 
manifestations of social movements, conflicts, the processes of public 
opinion. Had the author chosen to view them in the latter, as well as in 
the former, context, this book would hold more interest for students of 
society. 

CARROLL D. CLARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


America and the New Poland. By H. H. FIsHER, with the collabo- 
ration of SIoNEY Brooxs. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. xxviii+-403. $3.50. 
This book will interest many sociologists. 
For one thing, here is a fairly detailed description of how nationalism 
and the nationalistic sentiment has developed in Poland. In the first part 
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the author tells the story of the development of Polish nationalism, of the 
early nationhood of Poland, of its later partition and its disentegration 
as a political entity; and then of the emergence of nationalistic sentiment, 
first among the nobility and latterly among the folk, of the fight for na- 
tional autonomy, the struggle during the World War, and of the final 
emergence of Poland as a political state and self-conscious nation. 

One gets insight into the characteristic of a nationality group suffer- 
ing from an “oppression psychosis”—its sensitivity, its ethnocentrism, 
its high estimate of its own values such as language, religion, literature, 
and history, its hypersensitive attitude toward its critics, and its serious 
and solemn view of its rôle and destiny, coupled with the tendencies to- 
ward factional strife, internal dissensions, and conflicts. 

A further basis for sociological interest in the volume is that it de- 
scribes concretely a social order in chaos, confusion, and disorganization. 

During the war Poland was disorganized. The social order was dis- 
turbed by the misery of the masses, the conflict of classes, and the war 
between the Poles and the minority groups, chief of which were the Jews. 
These conflicts were intensified and complicated by the almost complete 
disorganization of industry and commerce. 

The second part of the volume is an interesting description of the 
emergence of Poland as a relatively stable society. The story of how Po- 
land was given first aid financially and economically and of the revictual- 
ization of the country, the feeding of the children, and the fight against 
disease are told in detail. 

The book is well written and readable. It has a carefully selected 
bibliography and an index. 

W, O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


Constructive Citizenship. By L. P. Jacks. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. viii+-300. 
$2.00. 

The genial editor of the Hibbert Journal not only is wise but has the 
added virtue of being able to express his wisdom felicitously. This pres- 
ent volume contains the course of Stevenson Lectures on Citizenship de- 
livered at the University of Glasgow a year ago. Every young sociologist 
ought to read it as an antidote, on the one hand, to “the silly cult of hap- 
piness,” and on the other to the jaundiced social pathology of Veblen, 
Bertrand Russell, and other despairing critics of modern industrial civili- 
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zation. While Jacks is not blind to certain losses through modern indus- 
trialism (such as lost personal skill), yet he finds those losses more than 
compensated for, by certain virtues of industrialism such as co-operation, 
good will, “unforced willingness,” and fiduciary institutions. In rejecting 
a program originating in despair he supports a program of constructive 
meliorism, basing it upon the enormous fund of vitality in the social or- 
ganism and expressing it “in terms of giving impulse to goods rather than 
in terms of putting ‘stops’ to evils.” That is, his program calls for the 
improvement of industrial civilization and character instead of destroy- 
ing them. The conditions for a high civilization include the greatest skill 
of the greatest number, the manifestation of social valor, co-operation, 
and long-range thinking. Such a civilization is possible “only on the con- 
dition that the whole body of the citizens, and not a section of them only, 
are willing to share in the labor of maintaining it, in the high tensions 
created by the forces that would pull it down. If we look upon our citi- 
zenship as merely entitling us to a share of the good things that happen 
to be going, we are taking sides with the forces that retard the progress 
of the human race. Progress means that you are extending the sense of 
responsibility to those who lacked it before, and are deepening it in those 
who have it already.” 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


_American Inquisitors. A Commentary on Dayton and Chicago. 


By WALTER Lippmann. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. vili--120. $1.25. 

Walter Lippmann has in these lectures forsaken the standpoint of 
the analyist of public opinion and furnished us with a document to be 
perused by the student of this phenomenon. He has undertaken to evalu- 
ate the keenest rationalizations which may be invented to justify the 
cases of those who want to prevent public money from being spent for 
anything but patriotic and religious fundamentalism. Socrates, Jefferson, 
Bryan, and a school-teacher talk it over, and the upshot is that Mr. Lipp- 
mann (in person, having doffed the Socratic disguise) says, “Whoever the 
sovereign, the program of liberty is to deprive him of arbitrary and ab- 
solute power. In our age the power of majorities tends to become arbi- 
trary and absolute. And therefore it may well be that to limit the power 
of majorities, to dispute their moral authority, to deflect their impact, to 
dissolve their force, is now the most important task of those who care for 
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liberty.” He wants the school-teachers to understand the nature of the 
transitional stage through which we are passing. 

Thus does Mr. Lippmann editorialize. The world may be the rich- 
er in maxims of political ethics if Lippmann continues in this vein; it sure- 
ly will be poorer in understanding of the obscure processes which are 
working upon the body politic, and which in times past he has helped to 
illuminate. 

Harotp D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Sovereignty. A Study of a Contemporary Political Notion. By 
Paur W. Warp. London: George Routledge and Sons, Ltd., 
1928. Pp. vi-}20r. 


This monograph is an excellent example of how the spirit of John 
Dewey has permeated the minds of the oncoming generation of political 
theorists. Dr. Ward handles sovereignty as a concept which has played 
important rôles in successive phases of western European culture. After 
a succinct and scholarly résumé of the pertinent material comes not a 
rigorous defense of some more or less novel re-definition of the concept— 
as one would have anticipated from the last and all previous genera- 
tions—but a statement that the word ought to be dropped. It is so en- 
cumbered with propagandist connotations, so full of absolutistic innuen- 
do, that it ought to be scrapped in the interest of experimental thinking 
about the results of organizing authority in different ways in various 
situations. 

If there is any objection to be raised against Dr. Ward’s little book, 
it is that its historical summary hasn’t much news for the technical schol- 
ar, and that its concluding appeal has been made in general terms by 
many others since Dewey himself began making the point. What’s 
wanted now is a contribution to the creative problem of transforming 
Dewey’s instrumentalist position into something more than a convenient 
method of burning over the ground and ridding it of old underbrush. 


Harortp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Financial History of the American Automobile Industry. By 
LAWRENCE H., SELTZER, PH.D. (Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, College of the City of Detroit). Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xxii-+297. $3.00. 
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This book, like the two that have recently been offered by Seligman 
and Epstein, analyzes a phase of automobile economy. 

According to our author, economic theory, in its enthusiasm for the- 
oretical uniformity and consistency, has often escaped from the more em- 
pirical channels cut by some of the classical economists (see p. 237) in 
the use of such concepts as “capital,” “risk,” and “profits.” It is there- 
fore pertinent to test these concepts by empirical studies of the actual 
processes that can be observed in contemporary industry. The specific 
question which he has put is therefore: “Given the existing organization 
of industry, and given a new important product, how have the producers 
of this proche: come to command the resources for its extensive produc- 
tion?” 

After establishing a setting by sketching the history of the automo- 
bile industry with some of ‘its social and economic implications, the au- 
thor proceeds to detail the financial history of eight of the more promi- 
nent companies, with especial detail in the case of the Ford and General 
Motors Corporation. He finds that, although the automobile was a new 
product, it was new only in the sense that it assembled in a new combina- 
tion techniques which already existed in other industries, notably, the 
manufacture of carriages, sewing machines, and guns. These and other 
facts cited tend to challenge some of the easy generalizations which have 
been current concerning the general principles of the mobility of capital. 

Without engaging in a criticism of the economic principles involved, 
it is only necessary to say that to the sociologist as such this book is of 
analogical rather than immediate interest and value. It is above all an 
illustration of the trend toward the study of concrete processes and situa- 
tions. 


Joun H. MUELLER 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Race and Civilization. By FRrepRicH Hertz. London: Kegan 
Paul, 1928. Pp. xii+328. 18s. net. 


This is a book which admirably illustrates the lack of working con- 
tacts and of co-ordination between American and European scholars. It 
treats of the same subject as Professor Hankins’ Tke Racial Basic of Civ- 
ilization. Not only does it treat the same subject and cite many of the 
same authorities, but it reaches exactly similar conclusions. Moreover, 
the German edition of the book was published in the same year as Dr. 
Hankins’ book. Yet Dr. Hertz knew nothing of Dr. Hankins’ work, and 
Dr. Hankins apparently knew nothing of Dr. Hertz’s. The English edi- 
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tion was published early in 1928 by Kegan Paul in London and by the 
Macmillan Company in New York. The translation is excellent and easi- 
ly readable. The whole social problem of racial inequalities and contacts 
is treated illuminatingly with the same detachment and scientific spirit 
which pervades Professor Hankins’ work. While the two books in a way 
supplement each other, yet one cannot but regret that there is such entire 
lack of co-ordination and contact between men working along similar 
lines in different countries. I might add that Dr. Hertz is a councilor in 
the foreign office of the Austrian government. I found him with his table 
piled high with American periodicals and books. Yet he had not heard of 
Dr. Hankins’ work. He was quite familiar, however, with the works of 
our Nordic enthusiasts, such as Lothrop Stoddard and the rest. The Eng- 
lish translation is included in the International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method. 

CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


The Grain Trade during the World War. By FRANK M. SURFACE. 

New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xxvili-+-679. $6.00. 

While it may be claimed that the grain trade during the war was in 
an abnormal state, one gleans from the factual account in the book under 
consideration that it offers a sort of laboratory experiment for studies of 
much more imaginative nature into the organization of the world for 
trade. Every laboratory experiment presents an abnormal state, or at 
least an extraordinary state. The war-time grain market was peculiar in 
that demand was assured for all grain produced, in the United States and 
Canada, at least. On the basis of this unlimited demand, supported by 
practically unlimited credit behind the buyers, a monopolistic control 
was instituted by the government. This control took the form of estab- 
lishing certainty at every possible link in the distribution chain. Given 
an established price for No. 1 Northern Spring Wheat at Chicago, the 
grain market of the world was stabilized around that one index. In the 
period of uncertainty preceding the establishment of this control, accord- 
ing to the account, every link in the elaborate chain demanded a higher 
profit to protect itself against the exigencies of the morrow. With cer- 
tainty given, this margin was reduced to a minimum at every point. It is 
further of interest that while there may have been the threat of police 
control back of it all, the actual device used for control was simply that of 
price. 
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The author, himself economist to the United States Grain Corpora- 
tion, has presented in various appendixes the documents and other official 
data of the administration. The book is primarily a narrative. 

EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGILL University 


The People of the Twilight. By DiAMOND Jenness. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x+-247. $3.00. 

The People of the Twilight is the story of an anthropologist’s life 
among the Eskimos of the Arctic coast, a story clear in its simplicity and 
one passing before the reader’s eye with the speed and vividness of a mo- 
tion picture: Dr. Jenness, who gives us his personal narrative, is an out- 
standing ethnologist, one who has experienced the problems and adven- 
ture of engaging in scientific research among primitive peoples in the 
. Melanesian islands of the South Pacific, as well as on our northern lit- 
toral. 

The book has the happy quality of expressing a man’s emotional re- 
actions to the Arctic environment in such a way that the question of sin- 
cerity never rises to the reader’s mind, a consideration too often demand- 
ed by Arctic literature when men, suffering from fierce emotional drives, 
determine to build for the reader the picture of a segregated fragment of 
the universe which has the effect of being either supremely treacherous 
for the wandering Nordic, or too friendly. Dr. Jenness lived for several 
years among the Eskimos of the vicinity of Coronation Gulf, being adopt- 
ed as a son into a native family with whom he lived for an entire year. 
His travels and hardships with these people, the development of a mutual 
understanding culminating in his farewell to his friends for whose future 
safety he fears because of the dangers of an encroaching civilization, gives 
us one of the most sympathetic stories which"have come out of the North. 
The drawings by Claude Johnson lend a further attraction to this volume. 

C. B. Oscoop 


The Social Theories of L. T. Hobhouse. By Hucs Carter, PH.D. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1927. Pp. 
ix+137. Price, $1.50. , 

- This is the story of how a vigorous, rationalist, philosophic mind, dis- 
satisfied with the current misinterpretations of evolutionary theories, 
turned to a factual examination of the evolutionary process itself and its 
bearing on human progress and political liberalism. Dr. Carter’ follows — 
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somewhat the chronological method and begins his analysis with Hob- 
house’s studies of mind in evolution and then proceeds along to his more 
recent work on morals in evolution. He points out that the main reason 
why Hobhouse is not better known in the United States is that his work 
is usually identified with the field of philosophy, and concludes that his 
greatest contribution is in the field of social ethics. On the whole, this 
study is slight in content and outlook compared, for example, with Spyk- 
man’s volume on Simmel. It reveals an honest, faithful reading and analy- 
sis of Hobhouse’s writings, but with no trace of the style, for example, 
made popular by Maurois, Strachey, and others, or the literary quality of 
such a recent work as Dr. Phelan’s Social Philosophy of William Morris. 
The author shows some critical judgment, for example, on the abuse of 
the comparative method, on Hobhouse’s overemphasis of man’s rational- 
ity, his acceptance of the McDougall instinct psychology, and his dichoto- 
mizing human motives. The bibliography is adequate, particularly in its 
inclusion of weighted reviews of the writings of Hobhouse. But in such a 
work as this the omission of an index is a capital offense. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Economic History of Europe in Modern Times. By MELVIN H. 
KNIGHT, Harry ELMER BARNES, and FELIX FLUGEL. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-257-808. $3.75. 
The account here given of the various commercial and industrial rev- 

olutions differs from the ordinary accounts in a number of respects. One 

of the most important is the organization of the material about the con- 
ception that these so-called revolutions consist in a single series of changes 
in relation to a world-market. Apart from the staple value of a well- 
written account of the chief economic developments of modern times, it 
is worth our while to read an account from this particular point of view. 

The emphasis is on the relationships of trading communities to one an- 

other. The industrial revolution in a given country is not considered as 

something in itself, but as part of a process which proceeds in each coun- 
try in different ways and at different times, to be sure, but not in isolation. 

Considerable mention is made of the rôle of the joint-stock company 
in modern commerce and industry. The joint-stock company movement 
coincides with a change from trade in the form of occasional adventure 
voyages undertaken by a small group to a regular succession of voyages 
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backed by a large number of people. The individual voyage and the indi- 
vidual lender became lost in the stream of commerce and a flow of de- 
personalized credit. 
EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
MCGILL UNIVERSITY. j 


The Tendency of History. By HENRY Apams. New York: Mac- 
` millan Co., 1928. Pp. iv+175. $1.50. - 

This volume is a reprint of part of the Degeneration oj the Demo- 
cratic Dogma, published in 19x19. Without any introduction or explana- 
tion, three chapters have been taken verbatim from the original book and 
printed separately. It is hard to see why this has been done. The par- 
ent volume was not large and the present truncated portion is difficult to 
understand when separated from the rest. The three chapters in the pres- 
ent book present the dilemma that bothered Adams in constructing a 
philosophy of history. Natural science, says Adams, teaches that the 
universe is running down—is tending toward a condition of coldness and 
death. Social science, on the contrary, teaches, or assumes, an endless 
development, progress, or evolution toward a better condition. Adams 
wishes to smash this last idea and so reconcile the teaching of social 
science with that of natural science. 

The dilemma is not quite so evident today. It would seem. that evi- 
dence exists, or at least is suspected to exist, of a process opposite to 
that toward maximum entropy. In other words, the physical world is 
suspected of regenerating itself—at least in some degree—at the same 
time that it is degenerating. There may be two processes at work instead 

of only one as Adams believed. 

However, the real criticism of Adams runs to the effect that his di- 
lemma, even though it exists, is millions of years in the future. Whether, 
after millions of years, this world is to be a frozen desert or a terrestrial 
paradise, is a matter too remote and speculative for either physical or 
social scientists to bother about. 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 

St. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


Essai d'introduction critique a V étude de ? économie primitive. Les 
théories de K. Buecher et Vethnologie moderne. By O. LEROY. 
Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1925. Pp. xii+136. Fr. 20. 

The statement of primitive economics made by Karl Bücher has been 
the accepted formulation now for a generation, despite its obvious short- 
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comings. Again and again scholars have subjected it to careful examina- 
tion and have pronounced it inaccurate and untrustworthy. But it has 
been difficult to diminish its esteem. Perhaps this is because it is a gen- 
eral survey of the sort that fits in with the old-fashioned, but still current, 
doctrines of social evolution. 

Leroy has once more undertaken the task of demolishing the whole 
picture, the entire evolutionary scheme, built up by Biicher from a large 
assortment of facts, misshaped by the preconceptions of the time. 

The art of understanding Biicher it appears, is to invert him. Leroy 
takes up in some detail Bticher’s treatment of various aspects of primitive 
economic life—property, egoism, the division of labor, trade, the domes- 
tication of animals, and social structure—in its relation to economic en- 
deavor. He shows how Biicher misunderstood the nature of the problems 
and the facts of the case, and was so hampered by his preconceptions that 
even when he was right (and on some points he was) he reached his con- 
clusions erroneously. 

The book is little more than a detailed criticism of Bücher. The 
more difficult task of restating the problems of reconstruction, he does 
not attempt. 

MAURICE GREER SMITH 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Sozialpsychologie im Auslande. By L. H. Ap. GEcxK. Berlin: Ferd. 
Dummlers, 1928. Pp. viiit-120. M. 4.50. 

To read all the literature in a growing discipline like social psycholo- 
gy is difficult, particularly when so much is written in foreign languages 
and is not easily accessible. To meet this situation Dr. Geck has en- 
deavored to present, for the benefit of his German colleagues, the state 
of social psychology in countries other than Germany. Predominant at- 
tention is given to the United States, England, France, and Italy. The 
procedure is very simple: to present brief selections from the writings of 
leading social psychologists, with a very scanty interpolation by Dr. 
Geck. Nothing is done in the way of evaluation or critical comparison. 
The treatment of the authors is by no means properly weighted; for in- 
stance, a very inadequate discussion is given to Cooley, Thomas, and 
Mead in the American section. Not all important writers are included. 
One misses Hobhouse in the English group; in the French group, Davy, 
Blondel, Halbwachs, Mauss, Ouy; in the American group, Balz, Weiss, 
Washburn. Despite these shortcomings the book presents an accurate, if 
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not. detailed, piéture of social’ psychology in non-German lands, and 
should prove to be, quite valuable as a reference work. 


e 


~ mare HERBERT BLUMER 
University or CHICAGO 


Health and Wealth. ‘A Survey of the Economics of World Health. 
By Louts I. Dustin, Pa.D. (Statistician, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company). New York: Harper & Bros., 1928. 
Pp. xvi+361. 


This volume is a series of fifteen essays dealing with the various as- 
pects of public health. Dr. Dublin himself gives an accurate characteri- 
zation of these essays: “They trace the recent trends in the principal 
diseases and conditions and outline the possibility of prolonging human 
life. In addition they consider a number of important demographic prob- 
lems such as the vitality of our race stocks, the development of'the fam- 
ily, the rate of natural increase, and other aspects of the population ques- 
tion. Through them all runs the thread of the economic value of human 
life” (p. vi). l 

The following topics receive treatment in the book: the economics 
of world health, the cost of medical service, the cost of neglecting the 
health of children, problems of heart disease and tuberculosis, the chance 
of death from cancer, old age, the American family, the true rate of nat- 
ural increase, birth control and the population problem, the education of 
women for homemaking and careers, the population problem among Ne- 
groes, the health of workers, prohibition and public health, and the pos- 
sibility of prolonging human life. 

Each of the problems discussed is buttressed with a mass of verified 
statistical data, interpreted with lucidity and insight. Students of the Ne- 
gro will find the essay on “Life, Death, and the Negro” of special interest. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Campus: A Study of Contemporary Undergraduate Life in 
the American University. By ROBERT COOLEY ANGELL. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+239. $2.50. 

American sociology has had its principal sources in our universities, 
but curiously few serious sociological studies of American university life 
have appeared. Few sociologists have applied their science to the inter- 
pretation of the social milieu closest to hand. Professor Angell ventures 
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where others have not dared, and produces a sociological interpretation of 
university life based upon his own experience as undergraduate and 
teacher. , 

His aim is to present a “sympathetic” but “truly scientific investiga- 
tion” of a limited phase of American university life. Student life in the 
colleges and graduate schools is eliminated from the field of the study. 
In fact, the book is a study of the undergraduate life at the University of 
Michigan. It contains fine insights, but seems to suffer from two fallacies, 
the fallacy of the familiar and the fallacy of the personal, which appear 
to limit the rigorous application of sociological technique to the investi- 
gation of the more important and the less obvious phases of student life. 

The book is a useful contribution to a field in which much sociologi- 
cal work remains to be done. 

Martin Haves BICKHAM 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS 


Industry and Politics. By Ricut Hon. Sir ALFRED Monp, BART., 
LL.D., M.P. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1927. Pp. 337. 


This volume of speeches and opinions represents to a certain extent 
the industrial and political biography of a “convinced and sincere indi- 
vidualist.” It includes a series of discussions in the field of trade, cur- 
rency, industry, unemployment, and the land question. Since Sir Alfred 
Mond left the Liberal party because of Lloyd George’s ‘‘Socialistic pro- 
gram,” one is not surprised to find a strong statement of what he consid- 
ers Socialism really to be and why it must fail. Incidentally, he brands 
Guild Socialism as far worse than orthodox State Socialism. All types of 
Socialism must fail, he thinks, because you can nationalize capital but 
not ability; you can have no freedom of the press; you must invoke con- 
scription of labor as well as limitation of population. These are old fa- 
miliar arguments, of course, but the régime of bolshevism has given them 
a new mintage. The American reader will be particularly interested in the 
chapters on unemployment, copartnership, arbitration, and the applica- 
tion of science to industry. 

ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Employee Stock Purchase in the United States. New York: Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 1928. Pp. xi4-245. 


In the main this work presents a history and a survey of its field. 
The author expresses what appear to the reviewer as the soundest and 
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most careful opinions yet made in a work on employee stock ownership, 
namely, that no amount of individual stock ownership would bring about 
any significant change in the relation of capital and labor. The collective 
action of labor concerns itself, not with management, but with wages and 
hours. The individual employee may partake of the capitalistic spirit by 
reason of clipping an occasional coupon; but experience does not show 
that he therefore ceases to be a wage-earner in fact and spirit. Just what 
the much-touted diffusion of ownership of the securities of corporations 
signifies is not altogether clear. It seems usually to result from a definite 
campaign initiated by the corporation management itself. As to control, 
the author suggests that increase in the number of small stockholders may 
even serve to concentrate control in the hands of the few remaining large 
stockholders. At any rate the whole matter is an interesting credit phe- 
nomenon, and is probably most significant in that connection. 


EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


Culture and Social Progress. By JosepH Kirk Fotsom. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+ 558. 

This is a textbook designed for use in elementary college courses in 
sociology. Like many of its competitors, there is to be found in its chap- 
ters considerable attention to questions of an ethical and practical char- 
` acter, This is perhaps what is expected of the first course in sociology in 
many institutions, and certainly helps to make a course interesting to be- 
ginners. It may be argued, however, that it is a mistake to introduce stu- 
dents to sociology by presenting it as an ethical science. Similarly, one 
might raise the perennial question whether “progress” is a sociological 
problem. Certainly progress is a much-discussed theme, and it is equally 
certain that the way to make the discussion of progress as scientific as 
may be is to study progress as cultural change. 

The most valuable feature of this book is the remarkably clear ele- 
mentary statement of a psychological theory of the mechanism of culture 
transmission which the writer has formulated for his opening chapters. 
The volume is provided with various teaching helps in the form of ques- 
tions for discussion and reports, a bibliography, and special suggestions 
for supplementary readings which may be assigned with only a limited 
shelf of books available for the purpose. 
Frov N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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Birth-Control and Eugenics in the Light of Fundamental Ethical 
Principles. By CHARLES P. BRUEHL. New York: Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc. Pp. iv+249. $2.25. 

This book purports to deal with birth control and eugenics in the 
light of fundamental ethical principles. These ethical principles are the 
traditional biases of the Catholic clergy. The treatment is an unenlight- 
ened and somewhat intemperate condemnation of certain scientific con- 
clusions, personal practices, and public policies not in harmony with the 
Catholic doctrine. Granting the point of view, the task is poorly executed. 
The presentation gives no reason to believe that the author is able to dis- 
tinguish between eugenics and social hygiene, or that he understands the 
relation of either to either the practice or the propaganda of birth control. 
The book is without literary merit; it is blatant, repetitious, diffuse, and 
unorganized. The only value or interest it has is as a document in the 
study of isolation in the modern world. It shows the incredibly extreme 
position into which the human mind can maneuver itself when it is pre- 
possessed with, and operates on, the basis of magical premises. 

E. B. REUTER 

University or Iowa 


Creation by Evolution, A Consensus of Present-Day Knowledge 
as Set Forth by Leading Authorities in Non-Technical Lan- 
guage That All May Understand. Edited by Frances Ma- 
son. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 392. $5.00. 

This volume is a collection of essays presenting in a simple and non- 
technical way some of the evidence in support of the evolutionary hy- 
pothesis. It is not intended for a scholarly audience. The éssays contain 
nothing that has not been said previously and been said better by the 
same men. The volume is notable chiefly because of the group of emi- 
nent English and American scholars who were induced to contribute to it. 
There are essays by David Starr Jordan, Herbert Spencer ‘Jennings, G. 
Elliot Smith, C. Lloyd Morgan, and other equally well-known men. The 
essays, without being inaccurate, are brief, inadequate, and written down 
to the level of a relatively illiterate audience. The editorial work is not 
competently done: there is a considerable amount of unnecessary repeti- 
tion. The book-making is fair; the index is adequate. 

E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY oF Iowa 
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Forest Folklore, Mythology, and Romance. By ALEXANDER Por- 
TEOUS. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 3109. 


The author presents here a mass of folklore and folk stories dealing 
with forests and taken from a number of varied sources. He has a feeling 
for the poetry, the mystery, the romantic aspects of his subject, but little 
for the social significance. One impression that one gets from the book is 
that in any indigenous culture, bound closely to the soil, every object, 
every stone, every. hillock and tree is so intimately known that it tends to 
acquire a personality of its own. Folk tales about natural objects seem to’ 
disappear, not only with the growth of science, but also with the growth 
of mobility. 

MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

CHICAGO 


Stammering: A Psychoanalytic Interpretation. By Isapor H. Cortat, 
M.D. New York and Washington, D.C.: Nervous and Mental Dis- 
ease Publishing Co., 1928. Pp. viii-+68. 

In this monograph the claim is made that “stammering is not a speech de- 
fect, but a psychoneurosis.” The stammerer is one who is orally erotic. “He 
chews the words and luxuriates in ‘their sounds, and this prolonged oral posses- 
sion tends to annihilate the word through compulsive repetition in the sucking 
and biting of syllables” (p. 10). The pleasure experienced is like that experi- 
enced in suckling; stammering is then a regression to the earliest level of child- 
hood——“the persistence of the infantile libido in the form of oral eroticism.” 
Treatment consists in establishing a proper relation between the oral libido de- 
velopment and the ego development. 

The American and German University. One Hundred Years of History. 
By CHARLES FRANKLIN THWING, President Emeritus of Western 
Reserve University and Adelbert College. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. vi--238. $2.25. 

The student of our academic heritage cannot well ignore this volume. 
Here we have told in a fascinating manner the story of the American student in 
the German university. In the last one hundred years there have been ten 
thousand of these students. Dr. Thwing describes these students, their inter- 
ests, ambitions, and work. The German university as an institution and the 
personalities and methods of the great teachers are interestingly described. 
American students, entering, as most of them did, the teaching profession have 
diffused a knowledge of German methods of work and teaching, and academic 
ideals, in the United States, and profoundly influenced the character of Amer- 
ican education. 


The Religious Development of Adolescents. By Oskar Kupxy. Trans- 
lated by Wittram Crark Trow. New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. 
Pp. x+138. 
This volume is of interest to sociologists chiefly as an exhibit of a method 
of investigation—the method of using the spontaneous writings of individuals 
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as a source of information concérning their ideas and sentiments. The author 
has made use of diaries, autobiographies, and literary efforts of other kinds 
written by adolescents in a study of their religious experiences and the resulting 
transformation of ideas. Dr. Kupky takes for granted the essential validity of 
religious belief as defined by moderate theologians, and seeks to demonstrate on 
the basis of his materials that, for “the religious youth,” at any rate, religious 
development “ends in the conviction that inner tranquillity comes solely by 
yielding to God.” The process of religious development in the individual is, 
however, as our author shows, conditioned by the social and cultural environ- 
ment, 


England and America. Rivals in the American Revolution. By CLAUDE 
H. Van Tyne, Head of the Department of History, University of 
Michigan. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. xii+-192. 


Here is history written with insight, a sense of humor, and literary charm. 
Professor Van Tyne sketches in these lectures delivered to English audiences 
the bases of the revolutionary struggle and the rôle that the various groups 
among the combatants played in this struggle. 

Incidentally, certain oft-punctured folk myths such as the unanimity of 
the Colonists’ support of the revolution, the self-sacrifice of the colonial sol- 
diery and merchants, and the dramatic nature of the revolutionary struggle are 
again exploded. But of course no one believes that this book or others like it 
will destroy the folk faith in the folk myths—particularly not in these latter 
days when the religion of nationalism is in flower. 


La Philosophie Morale de Josiah Royce. Essai sur Videalisme sociale aux 
Etats-Unis d’Amerique. By Moses Jupan Aronson. Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1927. Pp. xvi+185. Paper, Fr. 25. 


Doctor Aronson appears to have been successful in bringing together in 
concise form several such contributions to general sociology found here and 
there in the philosophical writings of Royce. Such, for example, is his descrip- 
tion of the community as the product of a historical process (pp. 134-38). Of 
similar value is Royce’s description of a “community” as a group of those who 
have a common purpose, that is, who are devoted to a common cause. 

Any sociologist who is not overfamiliar with the voluminous writings of 
Royce may spend a profitable hour or two reading the eighty pages comprised 
in Part IT of this little essay. 


Economic Institutions. By Wizard L. THorp. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 306. $1.50. 


An exposition of modern American economic activity, written in English 
simple enough for a Hearst paper, yet with the caution of a scholar. A very 
good popular account. 
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ABSTRACTS 


The abstracts and bibliography in this issue were prepared under the direction 
of a member of the editorial staff by C. D. Clark, L. S, Cottrell, Jr., B. W. Doyle, 
T. C. McCormick, and E. V. Stonequist, of the Department of Sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Each abstract is numbered at end according to the classification 
in the January and July issues of the Journal. 


I. PERSONALITY: THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE PERSON 


Are There Any Native Emotions?—Experimental work has never established 
the hypothesis that our emotional reactions are discriminable as distinct visceral re- 
action patterns corresponding to traditional names. On the contrary, we may enter- 
tain the possibility that there are no native patterns of visceral reactions, but that the 
patterning is acquired. On this conception, man is not born with definite patternings 
of his visceral responses worthy of being called distinct emotions. The most that he 
has in this direction are certain tissues, organs, and organ-systems capable of inter- 
acting in complicated ways. “Emotional” and “emotions” will still have validity and 
use in psychological description as generic terms, but “emotions” as visceral pattern 
reactions may survive only as socially determined constructs—J->. Dashiell, Psy- 
chological Review, XXXV (July, 1928), 319-27. (I, 2, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Genealogy of a Drive for Illegitimate Heterosexual Relations,—In this 
case of a young male adult the origin of the drive for illegitimate sex relations proved 
to be the desire to return to the emotional state of dependence on his mother which 
he had enjoyed previous to weaning. The act of nursing was an early symbol of 
this state of dependence. Later in the life of the person there was a repression of this 
symbol and a substitution of a drive toward illegitimate sex acts. In all other similar 
cases analyzed since the one in question, the same general pattern was disclosed. Sex 
as disclosed in these cases appears to be merely a cover for infantile drives which 
have become unacceptable to the growing child because they are infantile. These 
true infantile drives have no connection during early infancy with real sexuality ex- 
cept that they concern parts of the body which later develop sex functions. —E. W. 
Dershimer, The Psychoanalytic Review, XV (April, 1928), 152-61. (I, 2, 43 ape 


A Biochemical Approach to the Study of Personality——The chemical determi- 
nations in this study were made at the University of Chicago in 1925-26, and at the 
Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, in 1926-27. The subjects were 39 under- 
graduate and 18 graduate men at the University of Chicago, and 303 children who 
passed through the behavior clinic of the Institute. Personality ratings included 
good-naturedness, perseverance, leadership, aggressiveness, and excitability. Correla- 
tion coefficients between .20 and .30 were found between chemical determinations 
and personality traits as follows: (1) acid excretions and lack of excitability; (2) 
submissiveness and larger amounts of acid excreted, with alkali reserve of the blood; 

- (3) excitability and lack of creatinine. The results justify further experimentation — 
Gilbert J. Rich, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (J July-Septem- 
ber, 1928), 158-75. (I, 2, 4.) T. C. McC, 


The Erethitic and Kolytic and Their Relation to the Processes of Excitation 
and Inhibition—The processes of excitation and inhibition produce excitatory or 
erethitic, inhibitory or kolytic, psychological types, based on the predominance of 
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one or the other of these functions. (There is also a ‘mixed type, representing a bal- 
ance of the functions.) These two types have been observed both among human be- 
ings and among dogs (Pavlov). The functions of excitation and inhibition are no 
doubt closely related to chemical, glandular, and metabolic activities of an obscure 
constitutional nature, but are increased by use and habit formation. The pathologi- 
cal extremes of these two types are the mania and the melancholia. The general 
trend of the erethitics is toward expression, and they are accessible and sociable. The 
kolytics are restrained and reserved. The types of Jordan, Jung, and Kretschmer 
may be explained by erethitic and kolytic tendencies-—J. Ramsay Hunt, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 1928), 176-81. (I, 2, 4.) 
T. C. McC. 


The Incest Taboos.—No taboo, however ridiculous, lacks its generous supply 
of wholly unempirical justifications. Analysis shows that in the case of the incest 
taboo the explanation cannot lie in any intellectual process. Again, an anti-incest 
instinct as cause of an incest taboo is its own refutation. The housemate situation 
cannot account for this taboo, for many tribal customs contradict it. Moreover, 
Freud finds no natural instinct against incestuous behavior, but the opposite condi- 
tion; and he is supported by the reflex-conditioning theory of modern psychology. 
We must finally ask, What is there in human behavior and in the family situation to 
make the adults object to incest? Apes have no natural aversion against incest, but 
each mate jealously resists it. The apes show us our own emotional behavior with- 
out the superimposed conventions. Once we look upon our customs as the product 
of common human behavior elements we are on the road to understanding them.— 
George B. Vetter, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIYI (July—Sep- 
tember, 1928), 232~40. (I, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Some Compensatory Mechanisms of the Negro.—Over 3,000 children, white 
and Negro, checked from a list of play activities those in which they had engaged 
the preceding week. Data were secured in three Kansas cities, on three different 
dates, and care was taken to get a fair sample. It was found that young Negro boys 
participated in boxing much more than did white boys. This is explained on social 
grounds. Boxing is one of the few fields in which the Negro can compete with the 
white on approximately equal terms. The frequent success of Negroes in amateur 
and professional boxing is not due to inherent physical superiority. It is easier to 
explain in terms of compensatory drive. Denied other fields of achievement and 
glory, boxing symbolizes mastery and recognition to the Negro—Harvey C. Lehman 
and Paul A. Witty, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (April-June, 
1928), 28-37. (I, 2, 4; VI, 4.) T. C. McC. 


Play Interests as Evidence of Sex Differences in Aesthetic Appreciation, — 
Over 5,000 children in four Kansas towns were asked to check from a list of 200 
play activities those in which they had voluntarily engaged during the preceding 
week. This was done on three different dates. Only two activities of an aesthetic na- 
ture were more commonly participated in by boys than by girls, whereas twenty such 
activities were more frequently engaged in by the girls. Burk’s and Miner’s studies 
support these findings. Aesthetic appreciation is displayed by girls more frequently 
than by boys in (1) collection interests, (2) work interests, and (3) play interests. 
Santayana, Langfeld, and Buermeyer. agree that appreciation of art is to a large ex- 
tent the outcome of sublimated desire. Girls engage in fewer activities than do boys, 
and in more activities within or near the home. Girls are more supervised and pro- 
tected than are boys. These forces operate to effect a greater need for sublimation 
of desire in girls. Hence the greater general aesthetic appreciation on the part of 
girls. It may be that women react Jess violently than men to thwarting. Cannon 
found that male cats are more restive when fastened than are females. The present 
writers have shown that girls are able to endure monotonous situations in their play 
behavior which would prove unendurable to boys. Thorndike concludes that only 38 
per cent of men reach or exceed the median woman in patience. But in some in- 
stances thwarting of males inevitably occurs. When it does and the circumstances 
are favorable, the result may be genuine artistic creation. This may be one factor 
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explaining the rarity of aesthetic achievement of a high order among women—H. C. 
Lehman and P. A. Witty, American Journal of Psychology, XL (July, 120: 449- 
57. (I, 2, 3, 43 IX, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Relation of Physical Constitution to General Intelligence, Social Intelli- 
gence, and Emotional Instability—Studies show that the pyknic or macrosplanch- 
nic type tends toward circular or manic-depressive insanity and that the asthenic or 
microsplanchnic tends toward dementia praecox or schizophrenia. Also it seems 
probable that the pyknic is more unreserved emotionally than the asthenic. The 
present experiment investigates the relation of physique (i.e., morphologic index and 
Ht/Wt ratio) to (1) general intelligence, (2) emotional instability, and (3) social 
intelligence. (a) Anthropometric measurements were taken from the photographs of 
221 Columbia College Freshmen and used to calculate a morphologic index based 
upon that of Naccarati. These indices, together with the Ht/Wt ratios of the same 
group, were then correlated with the Thorndike Intelligence Examination scores 
made by 206, with the Social Intelligence Test scores made by 123, and with the 
Woodworth Personal Data Sheet scores made by 151 members of the group. (b) 
Small and unreliable correlations ranging from .o5 and .10 (for Ht/Wt) and from 
—.o5 and .o7 (for M.I.) were obtained between Ht/Wt, M.I., and the other three 
variables. (c) The correlation between Ht/Wt and Social Intelligence Test might 
be curvilinear if calculated from a larger and less highly selected group —H. E. Gar- 
rett and W, M. Kellogg, Journal of Experimental Psychology, XI (April, 1928), 
113-29. (I, 2, 4; IX, 1, 2.) T. C. McC. 


The Relation of the Intelligence of Preschool Children to the Occupation of 
Their Fathers,—In a study of children of preschool age recently made at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare, a group of 380 children, equally di- 
vided as to sex, and all between 18 and 54 months old, were given the Kuhlman Re- 
vision of the Binet tests twice, at an interval of six weeks. Both examinations show 
a.steady decrease in the average I.Q. of the children as we go down the scale of pa- 
ternal occupations. These findings were compared with the results reported in three 
other investigations: the Barr Scale values using the frequencies reported for the 
city of Minneapolis in the 1920 census, the distribution of Alpha scores for the white 
draft, and Haggerty and Nash’s study of elementary school children in New York 
state, excluding the farming group. The five curves show a genera! similarity which 
is surprising, It is not easy to understand how home conditions could serve as a 
handicap to the two-year-old who is judged upon the basis of his response to such 
simple commands as “Throw the ball to me”; his ability to name simple objects, or 
to draw a rough circle with considerable Help. The fact that children of different 
social classes show as great differences in their performance of these extremely simple 
tasks as they afterward manifest in regard to the relatively complex problems of 
later life affords strong evidence that the underlying factors are non-cumulative in 
their relative effect upon mental development, and lends support to the theory that 
under ordinary conditions of modern life, variations in mental growth are more di- 
rectly dependent upon innate factors than upon differences in post-natal opportunity 
or stimulation—Florence L. Goodenough, American Journal of Psychology, XL 
(April, 1928), 284-94. (I, 2, 3, 4.3; IX, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Intelligence as the Capacity for Variability or Versatility of Response.—Our 
purpose is to consider a definition that may put intelligence in its place in systematic 
psychology. It is proposed to define intelligence as capacity for variability or versa- 
tility of response. Intelligence means more mistakes as well as more successful re- 
sponses, This definition is comprehensive of the factors involved in intelligence with- 
out including those which do not belong to it. It avoids the assumptions of teleolo~ 
gy. It saves us from the doubtful statement that the more intelligent individual is 
better adapted than the less intelligent. The definition is independent of practical 
norms and results of the intelligence tests now in use. It is harmonious with the 
facts of biology or neurology. It is applicable in different systems of psychology. 
Variability or versatility is much more fundamental for our conception of intelli- 
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gence than has generally been recognized. From the reflex to the intelligent, from 
the most fixed we pass to the most variable or versatile-——A. S. Edwards, Psycholog- 
ical Review, XXXV (May, 1928), 198-210. (I, 2.) T. C. McC. 


The Illusion of Race.—The appearance of an English translation of Friedrich 
Hertz’s Race and Civilization (Kegan Paul) is a welcome testimony to its influence 
in educating opinion on a long misguided problem. It supplies a guide through the 
whole mass of modern scientific and pseudo-scientific literature bearing on the race 
problem. Superficial and unscientific generalizations on race characters have been so 
fully in possession of the field that even good ethnologists have heedlessly manufac- 
tured and exploited them, standard historians having led the way. Yet the dogma 
of unchangeable mental differences in races was rejected alike by Herder, Alexander 
von Humboldt, Darwin, Huxley, Buckle, Spencer, De Quatrefages, Waitz, Ratzel, 
Virchow, and Réclus. It is the Hiétérateurs and flag-historians, from Gobineau to 
Lamprecht, who have built up the pseudo-scientific creed. Under scrutiny, the thesis 
that “purity of race” is the secret of national success, and that the decay of nations 
has been the fruit of race mixtures, breaks down. In place of homogeneous Aryans, 
Semites, Teutons, and Celts, there emerge endlessly varying amalgamations of stocks. 
Differences between jarring nationalities are not properly ascribed to racial charac- 
ter, but rather to differences of political habit, cultural association, language, litera- 
ture, and historic memory—J. M. Robertson, Contemporary Review, CXXXIV 
(July, 1928), 28-33. (1, 2; IV, 2.) C. D.C. 


Schoolroom Hazards to the Mental Health of Children.—The emphasis on speed 
in our commercial and industrial life has its effects on our educational process. To- 
day the overemphasis on speed in learning and recital is making for poorer scholar- 
ship and slower learning. Speed tests and stop watches should be abolished from the 
classroom and used only in the experimental laboratories and clinics. An atmosphere 
of calm and a comfortable situation should obtain in which the pupil will be al- 
lowed to find his own speed. Smaller class groups, less factual information to be 
memorized, greater amount of individual instruction, and more study of individual 
pupils are recommendations to be heeded by educational experts—-G. C. Meyers, 
Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 18-24. (I, 3.) L. S. C. 


A Study of Play in Relation to Intelligence.—The Lehman Play Quiz was ad- 
ministered to more than 6,000 children in Grades ITI-XI of the public schools of 
Kansas City, Missouri. Intelligence test scores were obtained from the files of the 
city schools. To study the relationship between 1.Q. and type of activity interest, 
two groups, each containing 71 boys, and two groups, each containing 66 girls, were 
selected. There were sufficient numbers in the control groups to yield fairly repre- 
sentative results. The three groups included respectively (1) children having I.Q.’s 
of 93 or less, (2) children having I.Q.’s of 94~106 inclusive, and (3) children having 
L.Q.’s of 107 or above. The following discoveries were made: (1) the bright pupils 
participate in slightly fewer activities of a motor type than do the less bright pupils; 
(2) the bright pupils participate in more activities which require reading; (3) the 
bright pupils are less interested in religious activities; (4) the bright pupils have a 
livelier sense of humor; and (5) the bright pupils are less social in their play. These 
findings may perhaps be explained as due to compensatory behavior on the part of 
the less bright pupils-—H, C. Lehman and P. A. Witty, Journal of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, XII (August, 1928), 369-97. (I, 3; VI, 4; IX, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Fallacies about the Only Child.—Until recently it was commonly believed that 
the only child is selfish, spoiled, and so lacking in sociability that he makes adjust- 
ments to other children with great difficulty. The earliest study of the only child, 
published in 1898 by Bohannon, a student of G. Stanley Hall, showed these children 
to be seriously deficient physically, mentally, nervously, academically, and socially. 
The results of this study have been widely quoted and are characteristic of the pres- 
ent popular point of view regarding only children. A recent investigation of a group 
of only children in comparison with a group’of other children failed to bear out the 
usual opinion. Even in generosity and sociability, traits in which only children are 
supposed to be especially inferior, the overlapping of the two groups was go per cent 
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or more. The greatest difference between the two groups was in self-confidence, 3 per 
cent of the only children being rated as decidely more self-confident than other chil- 
dren, and another 24 per cent as somewhat more. An a priori judgment along the 
lines of popular prejudice may be a source of grave injustice to only children —Nor- 
man Fenton, New Republic, LIV (May, 1928), 342-43. (1, 3, 4.) c. D.C. 


A Theory of the Origin of All Conflict and the Mechanism of Psychoanalysis. 
—Sex may be thought of as a cover for a drive for power. Organic weakness need 
not be present in the adult patient. The inferiority feelings out of which develop the 
drives for power may have originated in childhood when the individual was weak in 
comparison with other people, especially his parents. He develops phantasies of over- 
coming the stronger people, and later translates these dreams into innumerable acts 
which to him symbolize his conquest of them. Negativism is an example. The real 
drive is not sex. It is the desire for power. In the struggle of the child to secure 
power over his parents, who react emotionally to retain power over him, he develops 
a group of dreams, phantasies, and acts which symbolize power for him. These are 
heavily charged with emotion. This is one side of the conflict. The other is the nat- 
ural desire in all to grow and be creative without any particular regard for power 
over others. Ability to develop creative activity and play life’s game in one’s own 
way would dispel feelings of inferiority and resolve conflicts. This happens when 
the patient discovers that the analyst does not react emotionally to him and does 
not try to maintain power over him. Parents can prevent serious conflicts by not 
assuming rôles of power and dominance over their children—F. W. Dershimer, 
Psychoanalytic Review, XV (April, 1928), 162-64. (I, 4; IX, 5.) L.S. C. 


Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders.—Leaders were separated from 
“headmen” by these definitions: A leader has a program and induces others to fol- 
low; a headman through ability or prestige attains a position of headship. One hun- 
dred and thirty-two people served as subjects, half as leaders and half as followers. 
There were 20 officers, 20 non-commissioned officers, and 20 privates from the United 
States Army post at Fort Sheridan, Illinois; 20 criminal leaders and 20 criminal fol- 
lowers from the state penitentiary at Joliet, Illinois; and 16 student leaders and 16 
student followers from the University of Chicago, All leaders were chosen because 
of their outstanding leadership qualities; the followers were chosen because of their 
outstanding traits of submission. Twenty-eight psychological tests were given these 
subjects in a standard fashion. These tests differentiate between leaders and follow- 
ers in the same situation, and show that leaders in the four different situations do 
not possess a single trait in common. This amounts to a demonstration that leadership 
is a function of a definite situation and that we cannot talk about leadership traits 
in general—W. H. Cowley, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII 
(July-September, 1928), 144-57. (I, 4, 2; IX, 2. T. C. McC. 


A Test for Ascendance-Submission.—Each person may be said to have both 
an ascendant and a submissive integration, usually of unequal force. Statistically, 
these two traits may be measured in reference to a single linear scale. The method 
of the present test is to present verbally certain situations of life, and to require the 
subject to select that type of behavior which most nearly characterizes his own 
usual adjustment to them. The form for men was given to a group of 400 college 
students, and the form for women to 200 college students. For each student five 
ratings were obtained, one by self and four by associates. The criterion was taken 
to be the average of the five ratings. The reliabilities seem to indicate that the test 
measures with fair consistency some constant factor in personality. The study does 
not support the sharp division made by many writers between “leaders” and “fol- 
lowers.” It also seems that neither Spencer nor Bagehot is correct in considering 
“supremacy” and “subordination” as social forces—-Gordon W. Allport, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 1928), 118-36. (I, 4, 
2; IX, 2.) i T. C. McC. 


A Psychology of Asceticism.—~An ascetic may be such because of his ideology, 
or in response to social suggestion. A person may also become an ascetic through 
(1) a feeling of inadequacy to the demands of life, (2) a world-phobia, manifested 
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by a tendency toward flight from the world-life, and (3) an immersion of the self in 
a fantastic world. The obsessive moralizing of the ascetic has for its purpose the 
thwarting of inner tendencies that are regarded as sinful; it is perhaps the outcome 
of his lack of confidence in his ability, to exercise self- control. Note how he avenges 
himself on those who effected a superior adaptation to the world: these are denied 
admittance to his heaven. The ascetic is engaged in continual warfare against his 
sexual impulses, The conflict is irritating and exhausting. Mental peace then be- 
comes a great desideratum, It is sought to gain this peace by purging the environ- 
ment of all sexual stimuli. The tortuous character of the thinking and the manifest 
predilection for the expenditure of energy on frivolous theological questions and 
quibbles are both suggestive of the obsessive thinking of the compulsion neurosis.— 
Arnold H. Kamiat, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, ARMI g uly-Sep- 
tember, 1928), 223-31. (I, 4; VII, 4.) C. McC. 


Critical Analysis and the Worship Attitude.—Does the critical attitude, fos- 
tered by scientific training, render impossible participation in church worship? An 
analysis of the concepts of worship and of criticism, made on the basis of the contri- 
butions of various prominent students, shows that the two attitudes have much in 
common. Thus, the attitude of worship involves certain elements of detachment and 
reasoning. Students of aesthetics stress the significance of critical understanding for 
appreciation of art. The intelligent worshiper must be able to accept the general po- 
sition for which the creed stands. This presupposes an analytical examination and a 
critical comparison in the process of worshipful participation. On the other hand, 
some elements of the attitude of worshipful participation appear in all scientific, 
critical discussion. There is always an uncriticized area of agreement; ideas are in- 
fluenced by the milieu; research is full of “happy inspirations”; and even the severely 
exact terminology of science retains “a subtle emotional coloring, and the most ab- 
stract signs have some degree of personal reference.” In short, both attitudes should 
be harmonized in worship, so that one will reinforce and enrich the other.—Edwin 
E. Aubrey, Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIII (July-September, 
1928), 204-22. (I, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Cause and Prevention of Neuroses —A normal person has three great mo- 
tives. The first is to mix with the others. The second is to have a useful occupation. 
The third is to unite with someone of the opposite sex. Only lack of self-confidence 
and courage leads to failure in attaining these objectives. Whether the general atti- 
tude throughout life is confident or inferior depends on the equipment and occur- 
rences in childhood. Three situations cause an inferior attitude to develop. Where a 
child faces unusual difficulties, such as organic deficiencies, he acquires a sense of in- 
feriority. Where a child is “spoiled,” he does not develop independence, The hated 
child feels that he must justify himself by shining in the highest sphere, and to do 
this he restricts his environment. Abnormal attitudes like these can be prevented. 
Avoid spoiling the child, and safeguard any physical defects, The first aim should be 
to build self-confidence. A psychopathic adult must have frank handling. Seek to 
strengthen his courage. If he is shown that his symptoms spring solely from such 
social causes as the foregoing, his peronality will be changed——Alfred Adler, Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXII (April-June, 1928), 4-11. ey 4, 33 
VII, 4.) T. C. McC. 


Thought, Feeling, Will in the Individual and in Social Function.—The pre- 
vailing conception of mind holds that in any mental state we find the following ele- 
ments: (1) awareness of a change in our sensations, thoughts, or circumstances; 
(2) feeling of pleasure or pain regarding the change, and (3) action or conation. 
This is a survival of the faculty theory, and seems unsatisfactory in various ways. 
Every integral progress of consciousness consists of at least two phases, the recep- 
tion of a stimulus (impression), and of reaction thereto (self-expression). Will or 
self-determination is a third phase which is intermediate between the receptive and 
reactive phases in processes involving conflict. The receptive phase comprises experi- 
ence (consciousness .of maladjustment to the situation) and attendant affect. The 
reactive phase consists of appetition (or conation) and endeavor to affect the neces- 
sary adjustment. Interest includes both affect and appetition. Conflict is never be- 
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tween reason and feeling, but between interest and interest. The view that 
the special sphere of thought, art of feeling, practical life of volition is 1 
wrong. Art no less than science appeals to reason, for its whole power 
truth, while science makes an emotional appeal equal to, though different 4 
of-art-——P. J. Hughesdon, Sociological Review, XX (July, 1928), 213-22. 
gi 


Intuition.—Whenever we find ourselves in possession of some striki 
edge without knowing how we have come by it we are tempted to call it 
tion or an inspiration, or even a revelation. A careful examination of such 
ena reveals (1) that they take place only after a period of work; (2) the 
not come to the mind with all the details worked out; (3) that they are 
that discoveries just as remarkable are made more frequently by continuc 
(5) that solutions in the form of inspiration come to problems which have 
finally dismissed, but which have remained “‘in the back of the mind”; am 

` such solutions do not transcend the capacity of the persons who make the 
misrepresentation of thought to picture it as proceeding in a straightforw: 
terrupted movement. Conscious processes are full of stops, of breaks, and 
forward leaps. There is no valid reason for separating “inspiration” from 
thinking —James Henry Leuba, Forum, LXXIX (May, 1928), 694-704. ( 
{ 


The Development of Diverse Patterns of Behavior among Childr 
Same Family.—At birth a child does not have a world in which to live. 1 
-is the first world in which the child will normally live, and it has to be 
through experience. A child is born with a large amount of undefined ac 
this undefined activity is defined, certain objects in the social heritage take 
ing and become a part of the social world of the individual, and attitud 
tegrated into the personality for the development of human nature. Memt 
family are defined as objects in terms of the response he thinks he can get fi 
He discovers his rôle, defined through the attitudes of others. The mutu: 
attitudes defines the réle of each member, and each member gets recogniti 
basis of the rôle he plays. Changes in behavior patterns occur when rôles 
fined Lawrence G. Brown, Family, IX (April, 1928), 35-39. (I, 4.) E 


II. PEOPLES AND CULTURAL GROUPS 


Agricultural Magic.—The history of agriculture, like that of mec 
other sciences, has been a series of experiments and discoveries, with bel 
upon apparent results. In the absence of mechanical aids to experiment 
means of recording facts, efforts to improve conditions were crudé and int 
with magical rites. Mystical ceremonies were performed to secure good c 
duce rain, avert hail, and regulate production. Among the earliest beliefs 
the corn spirit, a mystical being considered’ to reside in the last sheaf of g 
most numerous agricultural festivals were célebrated at planting and har 
such as Plow Monday in England, Shrove Tuesday. in various parts of Eu 
fire-festivals to avert witchcraft, blight, mildew, and pests in the British I 
sia, Scandinavia, and Germany. Any selection of examples of magic shows 
trend in the mental processes through which humanity has passed on its ro 
lization. The various groups gained their beliefs from false inferences r 
accidental happenings. Even today many false practices in agriculture n 
replaced by scientific knowledge-—Grace M. Zeigler, Scientific M onthh 
(July, 1928), 69-76. (II, x.) 


L’evolution des moeurs (The Evolution of Customs).—This book | 
Richard criticizes the Durkheim conception of morality for its vagueness 
for the method employed and the results obtained. According to Richard t 
be no speculation in the study of social ethics. The latter should be based 1 
disciplines as the history of customs and archeology for knowledge about 
behavior and the external constitution of society, and upon the history of. 
ence, religions, and linguistics for the study of states of consciousness. It s 
attempt to reconstruct the evolution of customs from some supposed primi 
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but go patiently back from the present to the past by a regressive method. By thus 
making a series of amputations and retrenchments something equivalent to experi- 
mentation would be secured, so far as this is possible. He then applies this method 
to a study of domestic customs and interfamilial relations and finds that the refine- 
ment of custom is exactly correlative with transformations in the relations of hospi- 
tality between domestic groups. At the same time religion ceases to be a demonology 
associated with magical beliefs, The history of customs throws light upon individu- 
al morality also. The sentiment of human dignity has its historical antecedent in the 
sentiment of honor. Moral and social evolution as a whole is characterized by a 
double process of increasing integration and of functional differentiation. Morals 
are not only duties, but also licenses or indulgences granted by the common con- 
science: as a result we have diversity. Morality demands that conscience tend to 
harmonize with itself and with other consciences, but this tendency is never com- 
pletely realized. The history of philosophy and of religions shows this tendency at 
work. But if the evolution of ethics is linked with that of religion it is not neces- 
sary to conclude that the sentiment of duty derives from belief in the sacred or ta- 
boo. At this point Richard energetically points out the uncertainties of Durkheimian 
totemism. The science of morals frees us from a kind of historical fatalism and sub- 
stitutes for sociological monism a pluralism giving meaning to effort and co-opera- 
tion—Review by Émile Duprat, Revue Philosophique, LIII (J NG ek 
1928), 156-57. (III, z, 6.) E. V.S. 


Leadership in Central and Southern Australia—That the state is co-existent 
with society and that there has always been some form of authority is becoming an 
accepted tenet of anthropologists and sociologists. The primitive state is a force 
which controls, regulates, and organizes tribal life. The leader is one organ through 
which this force functions. The type of leadership is moulded by the social organiza- 
tion. Whether the leader is a warrior, a magician, a wise old man, or a despotic king 
will depend on the social structure. Early travelers and missionaries argued that the 
Australian aboriginals had no government, no authority, and yet described how the 
old men exercised power. No ceremony or council meeting is ever started except by 
their initiative. Warriors and rich men are not leaders because neither war nor 
property is important in Australian activities and social organization. Ceremonial 
performances, based on the Alchernga traditions, play the leading part in tribal life, 
and the old men are the only ones who know these myths and can perform the cere- 
monies, It is because of this specific function that they possess authority that is 
carried over to other tribal activities—Hortense Powdermaker, Economica, XXIII 
(July, 1928), 168-90, (III, r.) C. D.C. 


The Tooth as a Folkloristic Symbol.—In folklore the tooth is a sexual symbol, 
standing for both phallus and semen. The loss of a tooth, either accidental or phys- 
iological (dentition) or in the form of voluntary mutilation, stands for castration, as 
punishment for onanism or other sexual perversities. Toothache symbolizes threat- 
ened castration; it is guarded against by measures which “make good” for the crime 
to be punished, by means of a symbolical performance of the normal sexual act with 
the aim of fecundation. The incest motive and bisexual fantasies again and again 
recur in the analysis of dental folklore—L. Kanner, The Psychoanalytic Review, XV 
(January, 1928), 37-52. (III, 2; IX, 5.) L.S.C 


Manchuria, a New Homeland of the Chinese.—By force of famine, overpopu- 
lation, extortion, and terrorism a million Chinese in twelve months have migrated 
to Manchuria, a movement unprecedented in modern history. In 1923 the influx 
amounted to 300,000; by 1926 it had doubled; and then came the deluge. Man- 
churia has received about 3,000,000 immigrants in five years, principally farmers 
from Shantung province. Until recent years the migration of Chinese to Manchuria 


had been in the form of a seasonal labor movement. The present émigrés go with ` 


the intention of permanent settlement. The profound attachment of the Chinese 
farmer to the ancestral soil could only be broken by a catastrophe. The present fam- 
ine in Shantung is the severest in recent years, and in addition life and property has 
been made insecure by bandits and soldiers, The inducements which Manchuria of- 
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fers to the immigrants are principally those of agriculture, either in Jabor or in lands. 
Railway construction and mining offer employment to a few. Ultimately a popula- 
tion in Manchuria predominately Chinese will redound to the political strength of 
China.—C. Walter Young, Current History, XXVIII (July, 1928), S930 oe 


New Mexico’s Mexicans.—New Mexico is still bilingual, with about half of its 
population doing all of its thinking and ‘most of its speaking in Spanish. For that 
reason the legislative and court proceedings must be done in two languages. The 
two hundred thousand Spanish-speaking people in the state are not immigrants. 
They are Americans and have been citizens for three generations. Their ancestors 
came to New Mexico and established homes three centuries ago, bringing with them 
the Spanish culture. In 1846 the invading Americans found settled communities with 
a well-developed social life. The marks of the old civilization remain in the hospi- 
tality, courtesy, spirit of play, communal pleasures, consideration for children, and 
toleration toward those who think differently. In the smaller towns everybody takes 
part in the religious processions on saints’ days, in the games and dances, and in the 
folk-plays. Unfortunately the United States, in taking over New Mexico, made no 
provision for the education of the people. Until 1890, when the territory established 
its public school system, the natives had no opportunity to learn the language of 
their new country. Only the very young know English, and the race is not yet an 
integral part of the body politic. Erna Fergusson, Century, CXVI (August, 1928), 
437-44. (TII, 6.) C.D. C. 


Fundamental Traits of Indian Religions.—The thought of the East is likely to 
have an increasing influence on that of the West. In religion and philosophy India 
appears to promise most. Materialism and Naturalism have found expression in In- 
dia, but they have been extraordinarily rare. In general Indian religions are not 
radically pessimistic, but do consider the life of sense and earthly life as inadequate 
and unsatisfying. Equanimity of mind is a fundamental trait. This must be achieved 
by the individual; religion can only point the way. The chief method for its achieve- 
ment is the practice of Toga, or inner concentration and contemplation. All Indian 
religions discount the importance of the finite self of ordinary experience. The path 
of divine love is the one most attractive to women and the young; while the path of 
duty or action has received far less attention than the paths of contemplation and 
devotion. Belief in transmigration or rebirth is also a fundamental trait; and the 
fundamental law of Karma refers to the enjoyment or suffering of an individual re- 
sulting from his own action. The chief ideal of the Indian religions is release from 
rebirth or from the bondage of Karma. The world is bad only in so far as men are 
enslaved to it. In Indian literature there is much interesting detailed psychological 
analysis of the impulses to conduct and the means by which they are to be con- 
trolled in order to attain the condition of equanimity—A. G. Vidgery, Scientia, 
XLIII (March, 1928), 179-90. (HI, 6.) E. V.S. 


Les contraintes sociales dans les castes hindoues (Social Constraint in Hin- 
du Castes).—The maintenance of the caste régime constitutes one of the character- 
istic traits of Hindu social life. It exercises a very powerful social constraint by pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions which vary from caste to caste but which are all attached 
to taboos thousands of years old. Even Gandhi dares not pursue his campaign in fa- 
vor of the “Untouchables.” A caste rests upon a mystical affinity before being sub- 
mitted to a natural heredity. It is a survival of a form of solidarity only slightly 
evolved, found among so-called primitive societies. Being eminently particularistic, 
it is perfectly adapted for an arrested type of social life. The caste must be under- 
stood in terms of Hindu character, formed, as it has been, by passive adaptation to 
waves of successive dominations. The moral depression so fundamental in India is to 
be linked with the climatic factor and the dense population, and the Jack of social 
energy explains the pathological phenomenon of differentiation without integration, 
Waves of migrations have civilized the Hindu without making him become active: 
civilization has led him to contemplation and to a partial disillusionment. The in- 
ternal constraint of the caste has flowed over its frame and become general, thanks 
to the law according to which prestige leads either to imitation, or, this being im- 
possible, to a veneration varying with the social distance. The fear of excommunica- 
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tion from the caste is sufficient to secure conformity from the individual. Communi- 
ty of religion has not been effective in securing social integration. The beginnings of 
social integration may be observed among Hindu leaders who feel themselves men- 
aced by contact with European civilization, who possess humanitarian sentiments, 
and are not preoccupied with personal purity. For a long time, however, the caste 
spirit will be an obstacle to their efforts—-G. L. Duprat, Revue Internationale de 
Sociologie, XXXVI (January-February, 1928), 7-21. (III, 6.) ' E. V.S. 


The Cultural and Economic Development of Transcaucasia.—Before the Rev- 
olution, Transcaucasia was one of the most backward parts of Russia. Such con- 
quered alien regions were treated as colonial areas which existed to supply raw 
materials and to buy manufactured goods. The only industries were the mining of 
manganese and oil. The many peoples of the region were kept divided by racial and 
religious antagonisms. The Soviet policy is to give self-government to every distinct 
nationality, hence there exist tiny autonomous republics within the three larger re- 
publics of Transcaucasia, viz., Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbajan. An immense cul- 
tural and educational work is being attempted. Already 2,348 schools for the elimi- 
nation of illiteracy among adults have been established. The number of children 
attending school is 300,000 as against 94,000 under the Tsar. Children are now taught 
in their own tongue, and all nationalities have their own pedagogical schools to pre- 
pare teachers. Students from the factories and villages are prepared for the universi- 
ties in special temporary institutions known as rebfacs which they attend three or four 
years. The Soviet government is developing this backward area by furnishing its 
peoples with industries. Even in remote Daghestan a huge glass factory has been 
built which takes advantage of the volcanic fires near the Caspian Sea. The Baku 
oilfields have been electrified and modern American machinery installed. Evidence 
of industrial progress is patent, and in the national pride in these achievements, ra- 
cial enmities are forgotten Freda Utley, Contemporary Review, CX XXIII (March, 
1928), 354-60. (III, 3; VI, x, 2.) 


IV. CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 


Caste in America.—Two of the most important characteristics of the Age of 
Democracy are its belief in differences of ability and its total disbelief in differences 
of state of being. The state of being of-a man depends on the location of the inward 
center from which he rules the manifold manifestations of his life. All leadership 
that ever stood the pragmatic test had its raison d’étre in the existence of such a su- 
perior ruling center. For being acts on being exactly as any force acts on another 
belonging to the same plane. In America the whole social structure has been based 
on the assumption that men are born equal under all circumstances and that all dif- 
ferences of quality can be accounted for in terms of ability. The middle-class type of 
man, who does not represent any very definite state of being, predominates in the 
United States. The democratic prejudice left woman out of the picture. According- 
ly, the truth that there are different states of being found here its outlet. Every 
American man instinctively admits that woman represents a higher state of being. 
Women actually represent in America a higher caste—Herman Keyserling,, Forum, 
LXXX (July, 1928), 103-6. (IV, 3, 3.) Cc. D.C. 


American Labor’s Improved Status since 1914. 
creased wage rates in dollars and diminished purchasing power of the dollar, organ- 
ized labor between 1913 and 1928 has improved its position 40-50 per cent. Ac- 
cording to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, taking 1913 as a base, the 
index number for union rates of wages per hour in 1927 is 259.5, while the index for 
living costs for the same year is 172.7. On the whole, industry in the United States 
offers more stable employment now than before the World War. Distribution is still 
unequal, some ro per cent of the population receiving 40 per cent of the national 
income, but such disparities are not increasing. The first reason for the great im- 
provement in the condition of labor is its enormous increase in productivity. The 
second reason is the relative scarcity of labor, due to the temporary cessation of 
European immigration during the World War, and the restriction by the quota sys- 
tem since—Edward T. Devine, Current History, XXVIII (August, 1928), 804-9. 
(IV, r; VII, r.) €. D;C: 
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India in 1928—QOne cannot compare the India today with the India of 1905 
without acquiring the conviction that India is moving toward self-government with 
an irresistible momentum. What counts is not so much the provisions of the consti- 
tution, or the powers of governors or viceroys, as the Indianization of the services, 
the occupation of the highest executive posts by Indians, the assertion of social equal- 
ity, the ground won in world-commerce, and the power of Indian opinion to make 
itself respected. In r905 not a single Indian had ever secured a place in the executive 
council of any provincial government, while now the Indian element preponderates 
in all provincial executives.” Perhaps the most important result of the Montagu re- 
forms has been to assist the Indian in asserting equal social status. In the large 
cities. the Indian lady is beginning to appear upon the scene, invalidating one old 
excuse for racial segregation. Even the objection against the Indian’s right of entry 
into a first-class railway compartment or mail steamer is becoming an anachronism. 
The future of India depends neither upon the Simon commission nor on the atti- 
tude taken by Indian politicians, but rather on the economic condition of the vil- 
lagers and the ideas which education has been implanting in their minds—J. T. 
Gwynn, Fortnightly Review, CXXIV (July, 1928), 35-43. (IV, 2; IT, 53 Te 


The American Negro’s New Leaders.—One of the most important phases of 
the social development of the American Negro is the change in the character of his 
leadership. Three distinct periods of leadership may be noted. During the first, im- 
_ mediately following emancipation from slavery, the preacher and politician dominat- 
ed the black masses. The second period was inaugurated by Booker T. Washington, 
whose leadership marked the emergence of an educated and critical minority, The 
phenomenal decrease in illiteracy, increase, in number of college students, urbaniza- 
tion of Negro population, and the influences of the World War are responsible for 
the appearance of a new leadership. The new leaders are thoroughly educated men 
with scientifically trained minds. Prominent among them are those active in the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored People, the National Urban 
League, and several groups of radicals. The new leadership attempts to deal realisti- 
cally with fundamental problems by making scientific and rational social adjust- 
ments. The potential leadership of the Negro newspaper is indicated by the fact that 
the aggregate circulation of the Chicago Defender, Pittsburgh Courier, and the Bal- 
timore Afro-American approaches one-half million a week. Negro art and business 
show similar changes in the type of leaders. In the.main these changes present a pic- 
ture of the social differentiation of the growing civilized minority-—E. Franklin 
Frazier, Current History, XXVIII (April, 1928), 56-59. (IV, 2.) Cc. D.C. 


V. COMMUNITIES AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS ` 


The Political Equivalent of War.—Pacifists sometimes talk as if they thought 
war could be abolished by solemn declarations, by a court, a treaty, a league, or by 
codifying such international law as now exists. But the history of the establishment 
of peace in civil societies goes to show that any genuine political equivalent of vio- 
lence must comprise a vast network of legislative, judicial, executive, social, and cul- 
tural institutions. International peace is surely no easier to attain than domestic 
peace. An international régime exists composed of empires and their dominions and 
colonies, of national sovereignties and their spheres of influence. In the nature of 
things this international order cannot satisfy the aspirations of all the peoples within 
it. Therefore at a thousand different points there are conflicts. Because the world is 
a changing world, the status quo is never very stable, and the conflicts of govern- 
ments may be regarded as attempts to maintain or alter the status quo. But in the 
relations of sovereign states there exists no recognized pacific method by which the 
status quo can be altered; no political method, analogous to party government in do- 
mestic affairs, for altering the existing régime. War will not be abolished between 
the nations until its political equivalent has been created, and this means an interna- 
tional government strong enough.to preserve order and wise enough to welcome 

, changes in that order-—Walter Lippmann, Atlantic Monthly, CXLII (August, 1928), 
181-87. (V, 3; VIL 3.) C.D.C 
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Forces sociales et facteurs géographiques dans la formation d’un état bré- 
silien (Social Forces and Geographical Factors in the Formation of a Brazilian 
State).—-Vidal de la Blache has best defined the relation between man and the earth. 
Instead of the ancient fatalism of the milieu, it is rather a question of influence. 
Three socio-geographic laws of opposition and combination are named: (1) When 
social and racial forces act in the same direction as the geographic possibilities the 
latter become real and considerable; (2) when social and racial forces are antago- 
nistic to the geographic possibilities two results may follow: (a) the social and ra- 
cial forces may completely annul the geographic possibilities, or (b) they may result 
in a new synthesis. Among undeveloped peoples, as in Africa, geographic forces play 
a capital rôle; in the territories colonized by advanced peoples, social and racial, as 
well as geographic, forces act powerfully. The South Rio Grande in Brazil illustrates 
these three laws, particularly the first and the third—Jorge S. Goulart, Revue In- 
ternationale de Sociologie, XXXVI (January-February, 1928), 51-55. Vth 


R" 


Geopolitische Bindungen und Kraftquellen des faschistischen Italien (Geo- 
political Conditions and the Sources of Power of Fascist Italy).—The long coast 
line of Italy forces contact with the sea and gives rise to a desire to dominate it; the 
differences in altitude and climate produces differences in the physiological energy 
of the population, which therefore ranges from the intensely active people of the 
north to the listless people of the south. These conditions have always played a large ' 
part in Italian history, a history now being spoken of by Italians as the history of 
the first, second, third, and fourth Romes, which are respectively, the Empire, the 
Church, United Italy, and Fascist Italy. The ambitions of the latter include, as the 
first step to world-domination, the control of the Mediterranean. But the geograph- 
ic conditions of Italy remain unchanged and will probably prevent the success of this 
plan.—Franz Rassell, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, V (April, 1928), 307-13. a 
IV, 2, 3.) M.R. 


Autarkie und Weltwirtschaft (Autarchy and World Economy).—The largest 
geographic divisions of the earth are the American continent, the Europe-Africa com- 
plex, and the Asia-Australia grouping. In each of these the geographic conditions 
permit a natural autarchy. The imperialistic penetration of Central and South Amer- 
ica by the United States and the economic invasion of Canada with the accompany- 
ing exchanges of raw material and capital is making America less and less dependent 
upon the rest of the world. The colonization of Africa by Europe has made the for- 
mer dependent upon the latter, but has not yet freed Europe from its dependence 
upon relationships with America and Asia. Asia and Australia, due to the lack of 
unity among the peoples of South Asia and to the political affiliations of Australia, 
have made no approach to the autarchy possible to this area by geographic condi- 
tions. Except these three, no divisions of the earth are capable of attaining an au- 
tarchy by other than artificial means. At present all are more or less interdependent. 
—Hans Hiss, Zeitschrift fiir Geopolitik, V (April, 1928), 302-6. (V, 43 es 2 

.R 


VI. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Newspaper Paralysis——Chain journalism means newspaper paralysis. The in- 
dependent newspaper has a soul. It is a living, thinking, though ofttimes blundering, 
being. Its editorials may be weak, its typography poor, its features junk, its style 
antediluvian, but the independent newspaper is human. Its readers may ridicule it, 
or wax wroth at its blunderings, but they continue to buy and read it because it 
mirrors their lives and those of their neighbors. On the other hand, readers of the 
chain paper know the ideas and opinions expressed on the editorial pages to be 
sanctioned by the corporation or its hireling. It is accepted for the service it brings 
in news and features in the same spirit that the gas company is accepted for its serv- 
ice. It is cold, too big a thing to be easily understood, too powerful a thing to be 
trusted. —George H. ‘Spargo, North American Review, CCXXVI eae 1928, 

C: 


189-94. (VI, 7.) 
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The Press and International Affairs.—The newspaper is for millions of people 
the one and only means of ascertaining what their neighbors in other countries are 
doing. It is for statesmen and diplomatists the chief means of judging the trend of 
opinion in foreign countries. The common opinion in Europe is that a large number 
of newspapers are officially inspired; and the European assumption being what it is, 
no American or British journalist can write on foreign affairs in any newspaper 
of standing without running the risk of being thought to be speaking on official in- 
spiration. A casual article quickly improvised may gain a world-wide publicity, far 
exceeding that obtained by any other item, however sensational, in the same day’s 
paper. Over a considerable part of Europe, payments by foreign governments for the 
insertion in newspapers of articles favoring their own views have been a normal part 
of newspaper practice, and are considered by newspaper proprietors to be a legitimate 
form of revenue. The question cuts deeply into journalistic ethics, but British and 
American journalists would probably reply in chorus that when the line between ac- 
knowledged advertisement and what professes to be disinterested opinion is obliterat- 
ed, the reader is deceived. The scarcity in all countries of a free-lance press is a very 
serious fact in the conduct of international affairs—J. A. Spender, Yale Review, 
XVII (April, 1928), 485-98. (VI, 7.) H. C. G. 


VII. SOCIAL SCIENCE AND THE SOCIAL PROCESS’ 


Le problème ouvrier aux États-Unis (The Labor Problem in the United 
States).—This volume of 561 pages by Professor Andre Philip is based on two years 
of study in the United States, where the author visited over 500 factories and worked 
as a laborer. The author concludes that the American system of production places a 
premium upon the worker who is of lower intelligence and skill, possessing less initia~ 
tive and independence. Studies by Scott show that the turnover of labor is lowest 
among laborers of less intelligence, as judged by their scholarship records in the pub- 
lic schools. Scientific management requires stupid and submissive workers; the su- 
perior strength of the employer tends to result in a social conformity of his ‘making; 
a specialized technical education discourages individual thinking; the encourage- 
ment of sport sublimates the instinct of pugnacity and critical tendencies of the 
worker; welfare work places him in a state of dependence; moral and religious 
propaganda effected under the patronage of the employer results in the imposition 
of his ideals and philosophy. As far as Europe’s taking over American scientific 
management is concerned, three reserves must be considered: (1) The physiological 
consequences of fatigue; (2) The waste of raw materials which Europe is too poor 
to afford; (3) The dependence of scientific management upon a large market, which 
must wait upon Europeon economic unity.—Analysis in Revue de l'Institut de So- 
ciologie, VIII (January-March, 1928), 207-9. (VII, 1; IV, x.) E. V. S. 


Progress and Plenty.—From nearly all the centers of industry last winter came 
reports of increased unemployment. Advances toward full employment always cul- 
minate in a recession of business and loss of a large part of the gain. Prosperity 
breeds depression. That curse is the indictment of the present order. The old auto- 
matic-production-consumption theory is discredited because overproduction over- 
whelms us time and again. The money distributed to consumers is not rightly 
adjusted to the flow of consumer’s goods. What we need is a planned prosperity, con- 
sciously guided. As a first step we must find and disseminate the facts of unemploy- 
ment and changes in retail prices more promptly and more accurately. The govern- 
ment should display storm signals for business men as freely as it does for mariners. 
A federal budget board should be created to make reports on business conditions and 
to advise the government as to the probable effect on economic welfare of taxes, 
rebates, refunding operations, foreign loans, payment of public debts, increase of 
wages, construction of public works, and other fiscal matters. The government 
should borrow and spend money whenever indexes show that the needed flow of 
money will not come from other sources—-William T. Foster and Waddill Catch- 
ings, Century, CXVI (July, 1928), 257-68. (VIL, 1.) : C. D. C. 


Le rôle international de la presse (The International Rôle of the Press).— 
Foreign policy has never awakened so much interest as today. The influence of pub- 
lic opinion is therefore all the greater. Public opinion is not the all-wise moral being, 
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such as the political orator may picture it to be. It is but the consensus of fugitive 
emotions, the indefinite and uncertain aspirations of a mediocre multitude. Its con- 
victions vary in proportion to its ignorance; its passions flame out of nothing. In 
war time it can be disciplined and mobilized. The only real guide of public opinion 
is the press. The habitual reader finds expression and dignity through his newspa- 
per. For him the newspaper is a teacher: it creates and leads opinion; in the last 
analysis it makes war. The press must become conscious of its rôle and its responsi- 
bility. It must improve its personnel through the establishment of schools of jour- 
nalism, and holding international conferences, and seek sympathetically to interpret 
foreign nations and peoples to its readers. In this way it can gradually form a public 
opinion with an international mind—the only final guaranty of world peace.— 
Georges Lechartier, L’Esprit International, II (January, 1928), 46-63. (VII, 3.) 


Recent Progress in Science.—During the last thirty years there has been an 
abatement in the growth of knowledge (pure science), but a marked advance in me- 
chanical skill (applied science). The international storms from which the world is 
slowly recovering are most unfavorable to intellectual and scientific progress. Inven- 
tion is an extension of applied science and springs from scientific activities of the 
past. Many of our greatest recent discoveries and inventions have been made in hu- 
man sanitation. Sanitative engineering has lengthened the average expectation of 
life in civilized conditions from thirty-six to fifty years. Progress in medicine has 
been made along several lines, among the most prominent being the discovery of fil- 
terable virus, the extension of surgical skill through anatomical knowledge, and the 
discovery of insulin, vitamins, and harmones. Amazing advance has been made in 
aviation and transportation in general, and in various applications of electricity. 
The solid ground won by research in physics, chemistry, astronomy, and biology is 
less sensational, but more significant for pure science ——David Starr Jordan, World 
Tomorrow, XI (August, 1928), 334-37. (VI, 4.) C. D.C. 


Men Versus Machines in the United States.—In America today every conceiv- 
able human service, from rocking a baby’s cradle to ploughing a farm, is done by 
machines, On a given day the entire continental population of 120,000,000 could 
crowd into its own motor cars and speed off awheel on vast arterial roads. Tele- 
phones in the homes, dictaphones in the office, and tractors in the fields all tend to 
the same goal of human leisure and the higher life. The application of science to in- ' 
dustry is more than a religious rite in the United States; it is a passion almost comic 
in its fierce intensity. But the United States beholds bread lines of distress forming 
in her city streets, and some four million men out of work. In consequence of the 
use of machinery, America’s productive power has so outstripped its markets that 
many of the basic industries could turn out in six months more than could be con- 
sumed in a year. Meanwhile American genius, far from being dismayed by bread 
lines and unemployment, will call more and more upon the deux ex machina of her 
imperial and commercial destiny. W. G. Fitzgerald, Quarterly Review, 497 (July, 
1928), 70-78. (VII, 4; II, 6.) c.D 


Is Western Civilization in Peril?—All over the world the thinkers and search- 
ers who scan the horizon of the future are attempting to assess the values of civiliza- 
tion and speculating about its destiny. This quest for moral values works as a dy- 
namic force in the affairs of nations. Civilization includes all the implements, de- 
vices, and practices by which men and women lift themselves above savages: the 
whole economic order, the system of leisure built upon it, and all manifestations of 
religion, beauty, and appreciation. Our civilization is distinguished from others chief- 
ly by its technological foundation. Science in all its branches is the servant and up- 
holder of the system. Far from shrinking in its influence, modern science, invention, 
and technology is steadily extending into new areas. Internal revolutions and civil 
wars have wrecked other civilizations, but analogies drawn from ages previous to 
technology are largely inapplicable. The triumph of a party dedicated to a return 
to pre-machine agriculture with its low standards of life is inconceivable. Even fu- 
ture wars, costly as they may prove in blood and treasure, are unlikely to destroy 
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the population and mechanical equipment of the Western world so extensively that 
human vitality and science cannot restore and even improve the previous order— 
Charles A. Beard, Harper’s, CLVII (August, 1928), 265-73. (VI, 4.) C.D.C. 


The Negro’s Influence as a Voter—Barred from the polls i in the South, elected 
to office and in some states a political power in the North, this remains the present 
anomalous position of the American Negro politically. His influence is chiefly con- 
centrated in those northern and middle western states where the balance is closest 
between Republicans and Democrats. For many years the Negro has been consid- 
ered a static fixture in Republican machinery. But many independent colored leaders 
and numerous Negro newspapers have been insistently urging a more independent 
use of the ballot. Political patronage is no longer an answer to the Negro’s demands 
for essential justice, and has declined sharply during recent administrations. In the 
last Cleveland municipal election, by throwing their support to a Democratic sheriff 
and helping defeat a Republican candidate for governor, Negroes demonstrated that 
they can no longer be classed as tradition-bound supporters of the Republican party. 
The gratifying results achieved by such independence has given rise to a new respect 
for the Negro vote—Herbert J. Seligman, Current History, XXVIII (May, 1928), 
230-31. (VII, 3; IV, 2.) C. D.C. 


Woman Citizens of the Soviet Union.—īn October, 1927, the Congress of 
Women, consisting of 811 woman representatives from local village and town gov- 
ernments throughout the Soviet Union, met at Moscow to consult and take advisory 
action on problems of special interest to their sex. The international situation of the 
U.S.S.R., the condition of working women and peasant women, the participation of 
women in local government, and problems of public health and education were the 
leading questions on the agenda. More than 150,000 women hold elective office in the 
local governing soviets of towns and villages. A much larger number serve on com- 
missions of local government participating in the work of health, taxation, social in- 
surance, libraries, and schools. In the discussion of the Congress the sharpest criti- 
cisms were directed, not at the central government, but at local backwardness. To 
stir sluggish local officials to enforce progressive decrees already enacted, rather than 
the passing of new measures, was recognized as the problem —Anna Louise Strong, 
Asia, XXVIII (April, 1928), 294~99. (VII, 3.) 


Government by Amateurs.—There would seem to be a general tendency in the 
progress of human history to pass from the superstitious to the rational, from half- 
conscious instinct to deliberate choice, from ignorance to reason, from art to science. ° 
Thus the medicine man of the primitive tribe has been replaced by the doctor and 
surgeon, the wizard and soothsayer by the philosopher and psychologist, and the as- 
trologer by the astronomer. Everywhere the practices of the arts are made to de- 
pend more and more on the laws of the sciences, with one remarkable exception. This 
is in the sphere of the art of governing. In most civilized countries the men who 
have the chief posts of government are amateurs, without professional training in 
the science of government. To say that the politician’s chief training must always be 
human nature, studied by observation and practice in public life, is to exclude him 
from the specialist professions of scientifically skilled men. There is a vast literature 
in the fields of sociology, economics, political science, and psychology, and these sci- 
entists have worked out—-with many errors undoubtedly, but with many invaluable 
results—some of the laws of human behavior. Notwithstanding these possibilities, 
politicians remain the crudest amateurs who do not know the first principles of their 
profession.—G, R. Stirling Taylor, Nineteenth Century, CIII (May, 19a); 603—12. 
(VII, 3.) c.D.C. 


Women of the Leisured Classes—Women have been given freedom, but not 
the training, opportunity, and sense of responsibility that would teach them to use 
that training wisely. Fifty years ago women were regarded as inferior beings, not 
far removed from a privileged slave class. Since that time they have been partly en- 
franchised, and have demanded and secured more opportunities of education, busi- 
ness and professional work, and public activities. In 1870 there were only three or 
four secondary schools for girls i in Great Britain; in r925 there were 1,500, contain- 
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à ing over 200,000 pupils, Whereas there was only one medical woman in 1870, some 
1,300 were engaged in that profession in 1925. Women in offices had increased from 
a scattered few to over 500,000 in that time. Nevertheless the number of idle, use- 
less women has enormously increased during the same period. Families are much 
smaller, so that the married woman finds home work only a part-time job. The pres- 
ent system of education does not develop in women a social conscience nor prepare 
them for community responsibilities outside the home. Lady Rhondda, Century, 
CXV (April, 1928), 681-90. (VII, 4.) C.D.C 


Young Germany and the New Youth Movement.—The Jugendbewegung is a 
moral rejuvenescence of the German people. As far back as 1896, Karl Fischer, in a 
suburb of Berlin, founded a Wandervogel for young men. Robert Schumann, a rural 
school teacher and lover of nature, originated the idea of walking tours in the coun- 
try for boys and girls. Gradually this form of recreation developed into a philosophy 
of life, and set its force against the materialism, commercialism, mechanism, and ar- 
tificiality of Anglo-Saxon civilization. Interrupted by the war, the Jung movement 
was only strengthened by the hardships of the following years. All classes have been 
imbued with its ideals—René e Juta, English Review, CCXXXIII (April, uae: 

C. D.C. 


445-49. (VII, 4.) 


The Paradox of Peace-—War is seldom given ‘its due, and as a result the diffi- 
culties of achieving peace. are minimized. The fact is never faced that war is only the 
force majeure which is inevitably involved in conflict, and ‘that conflicts are costly 
whether war is involved or not. Conflicts, even war, are attractive. War possesses a 
positive quality: devotion and sacrifice supremely ideal. Peace is merely the ab- 
sence of expected war. It has no virtues or qualities of its own. The outbreak of 
international war is the occasion for the recasting of all institutional arrangements 
and the drastic inauguration of a new pattern of economy. The general consequence 
for the economic system is the swift adoption and spread of technical devices and in- 
struments which have Jain unused because of the relative lethargy of peace. In 
peace we confine our attention to minute, piecemeal reform of our backward social 
institutions; we,temporize and compromise, and the least suggestion of far-reaching 
change rouses fear. All this is different in war time; no problem then is too big to 
daunt us, and we show a willingness to change the very foundations of the social 
order if necessary—R. G. Tugwell, New Republic, LIV (April, 1928), 262-67. 
(VII, 4.) C.D.C. 


Jazzmania.—“Jazzmania” is a term covering the whole territory of modern ex- 
travagance, absurdity, exaggeration and distortion of values. While based upon a 
species of musical technique, “jazz” has become general, fitting almost every abnor- 
mality of the age. Our murder trials, welcomes to transatlantic flyers, sports, conven- 
tions, best sellers, drama, concert, and operatic stage, elections, charities, painting, 
architecture, and even our ethics and religion have fallen under the idiom of jazz. 
The actual process is one of distortion, of rebellion against normalcy. A caricature 
is a jazz portrait, and a burlesque is jazz drama. “Jazzmania” is the habit of think- 

. ing and acting in distorted terms; a manner of life at war with conservative tradi- 
tion. It is part of human nature to rebel against the orthodox after it becomes 
hidebound, intolerant, and burdensome. “Jazzmania” is more than a passing fad or 
the expression of aimless responsibility. Jazz painting and sculpture have become so 
common that their distortions are accepted as normal. Jazz architecture has not only 
utility but also a distinctive beauty. Jazz music is the modern folk music of Ameri- 
ca, having the essential monotony of rhythm, simplicity of melody, neutrality of 
mode, and spirit of naive improvisation——Sigmund Spaeth, North American Re- 
view, CCXXV (May, 1928), 539-44. (VII, 4; III, 6.) C. D. C. 


Causes of Racial Decay.—The future of a race depends on the possession of 
civic, in-close association with racial, worth; that is, on the possession of qualities of 
mind and body which will enable a people to respond to the good and to resist the 
bad influences in the environment, together with the capacity to hand on these good 
qualities to offspring adequate in numbers to perpetuate the race effectively. In the 
past, inability to resist the ennervating affects of luxury have been the beginning of 
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the fall of civilizations. The life-history of a people is analogous to that of organ- 
isms. Specialization and reproductive capacity are in inverse proportions. Hence 
the great middle classes are the bulwarks of present civilization, the hope of the race. 
—C. J. Bond, Eugenics Review, XX (April, 1928), 5-19. (VII, 4.) H. C. G. 


The Dime Novel.—The dime novel, in company with herdics and antimacas- 
sars, has been dethroned. Diligent search in musty second-hand bookstalls is re- 
quired to uncover some of the originals of that once famous series, the “Beadle Dime 
Pocket Library.” Orville J. Victor, first Beadle editor, laid down strict rules of 
morality and a standard of literary excellence which his authors were bound to ob- 
serve. The federal government shipped Beadle’s novels by the train-load to the armies 
of the North during the Civil War. But the rising tide of competition swept away 
Victor’s tolerable standards of literary dignity. The period between 1870 and rg00 
witnessed the rise of the train robber and detective as the rivals of Davy Crockett, 
Daniel Boone, and Kit Carson in paper-covered fiction. The quality of the “dimes” 
was lowered until they became flaring atrocities against which pulpit and the polite 
press leveled their heaviest criticism. In boy literature today, pseudo-science, and 
the milder Boy Scout and prep-school yarns have supplanted banditry and cattle- 
rustling. The condensed, intensified action of the movie thriller has been an acces- 
sory to the decline of the dime novel. The similarity between the tabloid journal and 
the dime novel suggests more than an accidental relation between these two forms of 
literature. The glaring headline of the tabloid and the sensational title of the thriller 
are closely related in psychological appeal—Henry Morton Robinson, Century, 
CXVI (May, 1928), 60-67. (VII, 4.) C.D.C. 


VII. SOCIAL PATHOLOGY: PERSONAL AND SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


State Institution Population Still Increasing.—A report from the federal Cen- 
sus Bureau covering: (x) a survey of patients with mental diseases covering 30 
states; (2) a survey of feebleminded and epileptic cases covering 36 states; and (3) 
a report on prisons covering 31 states was taken and the figures compared with those 
in a similar census taken in 1923. The comparison indicates that the population of 
institutions for social deviates is increasing. Either the number of these social de- 
viates is actually increasing or more people are turning to state institutions for relief 
The latter is perhaps more probable. In either case it appears that the burden of 
mental disease, mental defect, and crime borne by the state is continually becoming 
heavier —H. M, Pollock, Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 103-12. Sra 


. 


A Problem in Social Adjustment.—This is a statistical study of the mentality 
and personality types of more than 13,000 consecutive cases examined at the neuro- 
psychiatric clinic of the municipal court of Philadelphia over a period of five years. 
Of the total number, 23.7 per cent were diagnosed as normal; 36.6 per cent, as 
moron; 19.3 per cent, as psychoneurotic; and 20.2 per cent, as psychoses, patholog- 
ical neural conditions, and undetermined. The juvenile group of 7,664 children under 
16 years consisting of dependents and delinquents expresses its abnormality chiefly 
in intelligence. It is roughly divided in half as between the normal and those pre- 
senting some abnormal nervous or mental condition; 971 adolescent delinquents be- 
tween 16 and 21 years, of the “more difficult” type, show intellectual deficiency com- 
plicated by emotional instability. In the adult group of 4,750 cases over 21 years, 
chiefly from the domestic-relations division, the psychoneuroses more than double 
the cases of deficient intelligence. Of the total number examined, 56 per cent of 
those below normal are capable of considerable social adjustment. The total non- 
adjustable group approximates the normal group in extent. It is obvious that a 
causal relation exists between social inadequacy and mental deficiency, even though 
the deficiency be of relatively small degree—Anna Spiesman Starr, Psychological 
Clinic, XVII (May-June, 1928), 85-96. (VIII, 1; VI, 6.) T. C. McC. 


Probation and Penal Treatment in Baltimore.—To determine the relative re- 
sults of probation and penal treatment in Baltimore a study was made of the con- 
duct of two groups of 305 criminal offenders over a period of two years and nine 
months after their release on probation. Information was secured through police 
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records, probation officers, Prisoners’ Aid Association, and Social Service Exchange. 
Of the probationers 29 per cent, and of the penal group, 31 per cent, were subse- 
quently convicted. The probationers as a group presented a greater problem to the 
various social agencies. Incidentally, 211 convicts who were not subsequently con- 
victed in Baltimore served on an average a somewhat longer term than did those who 
were again convicted, The conclusion is that the subsequent conduct of the probation 
group was little better than that of the penal group, despite the fact that the latter 
represented a more hopeless type of offender and-a larger percentage of Negroes. 
Those in the penal group were at least deterred from further depredations during 
the term of their confinement, while the probation group continued their antisocial 
acts without interruption. The probationers studied were parasitic rather than pro- 
ductive, while the average prisoner in Maryland Penitentiary earns for his own use 
$200 yearly. Probation in theory is as sound as ever. We are concerned, however, 
with probation in fact after its use in Maryland for more than thirty years. Dean 
Pound has suggested the need for greater individualization of criminal justice. If 
practically carried out, this may be the solution—James M. Hepbron, Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, XIX (May, 1928), 64-74. (VII, r.) T. C. McC. 


Why Capital Punishment?—Three things always serve to arouse interest in 
capital punishment: execution of an innocent man, the commission of an unusually 
atrocious crime, and the threat to the safety of life in general by sudden social dis- 
order or crimes of violence. The cause of the present widespread interest is the 
alarming increase of homicide in America. The death penalty originated among sav- 
ages, by whom it was used to eliminate the deformed, crippled, insane, aged, and 
others who hampered the tribe in its activities. But the argument that capital pun- 
ishment is necessary to eliminate those who menace life is faulty, for the death pen- 
alty is unscientific in its application. The idea of punishment of any type solely as 
retribution is gradually disappearing. Reformation, obviously, cannot be accom- 
plished‘ by the death penalty. Deterrence from crime is not brought about by se- 
verity of punishment, but by the sureness of detection and swiftness of punishment. 
The assumption that the murderer is a dangerous person who must be removed from 
society is flatly disproved by the figures which show that go per cent of those com- 
mitted for first degree murder had no previous felony record, and that not a single 
prisoner pardoned or commuted for murder returned to Sing Sing Prison because of 
a second homicide-—Lewis A. Lawes, World’s Work, LVI (July, 1928), 316-22. 
(VIII, r.) Cc. D.C. 


Eugenic Sterilization in California. XII. Social and Economic Status of the 
Sterilized Feebleminded.—As part of the study of the consequences of eugenic ster- 
ilization in California, which has been under way for more than two years, an ex- 
amination was made of the records of the Sonoma State Home for the Feeblemind- 
ed to ascertain the social and economic status of the families whose children have 
been sterilized there. While the results do not give a general answer to the question 
to what extent feeblemindedness may be expected in various strata of the popula- 
tion, a conservative interpretation of them suggests that the type of feebleminded 
now receiving custodial care is greatly scattered; that it is more common than might 
be expected in some of the higher strata, such as those which yield the personnel of 
the skilled trades; and that it is much Jess common in the highest intellectual 
stratum, containing chiefly the professional class, which furnishes most of the very 
bright children to the public schools. This study supports the view that the selection 
of any socio-economic level for sterilization is not an adequate or a scientific pro- 
cedure. Sterilization must be applied on the merits of each individual case—Paul 
Popenoe, Journal of Applied Psychology, XII (June, 1928), 304-16. eb 2,1, 4.) 

. C. McC. 


L’optimum de population et ses critères (The Optimum of Population and 
Its Criteria)—The doctrine of Malthus shows signs of new vigor among Anglo-Sax- 
ons, especially the Americans. This was revealed at the World Congress on Popula- 
tion held at Geneva from August 31 to September 3, 1927. Two tendencies were in 
conflict: those who viewed with alarm the almost universal rapid increase in popu- 
lation, and those who saw the germs of demoralization in the practices advocated 
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by the former for the purpose of restricting this increase. The ideal of the Malthu- 
sian is expressed in the concept of the optimum of population, which he believes 
must be fixed by science. The criteria so far put forward, of economic well-being, of 
longevity, beauty, or the quality of individuals, are equivocal and deceptive in them- 
selves, To fix a definite optimum figure applicable to the whole world is not scien- 
tific, but arbitrary.. Furthermore, it ignores the possible benefits which come from 
the stimulating effects of an increasing population. Probably the most scientific 
method would be to determine for an increasing population the point where the dis- 
advantages which result from density would overbalance the advantages resulting 
from the state of increase. However, the real difficulty derives from a confusion of 
thought: that between ends and means. The idea of an optimum is a problem of 
philosophical ideals, not of science. It is easy to see what motivates the thinking of 
the American Malthusian: it is the fear of an overwhelming influx of immigrants 
from all parts of the globe. On the other hand, the more anti-Malthusian tendency 
of Europe springs from the realization of a regularly falling birth-rate and the fear 
of political rivalries. In any case the problem of an optimum population is not to be 
treated from a single world-standpoint, but in view of the multiplicity of social 
groups. The Congress at Geneva was valuable for its discussion and for the impulse 
it gave to further research into demographical problems——E. Dupréel, Revue de lIn- 
stitut de Sociologie, VIII (January-March, 1928), 1-34. (VIII, 2.) E. V.S. 


Group Practice in Medicine.—Nearly every industry, every great institution, 
every profession has been subjected to organization’ save medicine. Organization in 
medicine would not only make for the self-preservation of the physician, but for his 
self-betterment, The price the patient has to pay for individual medical service is a 
hardship for the majority, and particularly for those of the so-called middle class. 
Group practice would have one charge for the wage-earner, a minimum, and a max- 
imum for the rentier. It would develop skilled and reliable physicians and therapeu- 
tists, as well as diagnosticians and surgeons. Also group practice would do away 
with the pretense and esotericism of medical practice. The most successful medical 
organization in the world, the Mayo Clinic, is an example of what organization in 
the medical profession can accomplish. Only skilful administration and willing co- 
operation are needed to make-such institutions available in other localities —Joseph 
Collins, M.D., Harper’s, CLVII (July, 1928), 165-74. (VITL, 3; VI, 7.) Cc. 


An Investigation of the Effect of Glandular Therapy on the I.Q.—Out of 1,867 
heterogeneous cases admitted to the mental clinic of St. Vincent Hospital of New 
York City, 182 cases were diagnosed as suffering from some definite endocrine dys- 
function involving one or more glands. A majority of cases were under sixteen years 
of age. These cases weré studied and given certain glandular treatments. It was 
found: (1) A positive correlation existed between dysfunction of glands and I.Q. 
when the glandular-dysfunctioning group, whose average I.Q. was 74, was compared 
with an unselected clinical group, whose average I.Q. was 78, (2) When the gland- 

 ular-dysfunctioning groups were separated the lowest correlation between dysfunc- 
tion and I.Q. existed in the hyperthyroid group; the highest, in the hyperpetuitary 
group. (3) the pluriglandular cases seemed to gain most in F.Q. ratings after gland- 
ular therapy. There was a loss in IQ. average in the hypopituitary group. (4) 
Leaving out this loss by the hypopituitary group, the average gain in I.Q. was 3.5 
points per individual-—E. J. Fox, Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), go-ro02. 
(VIII, 4.) L. S. C. 


Medical and Social Study of One Hundred Cases Referred by the Courts to 
the Boston Psychopathic Hospital.—A hundred cases referred by the courts to the 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital have been critically reviewed after a period of four 
years. From this study it is concluded: (1) Psychiatry has a definite contribution to 
make toward the understanding of crime and disposition of the criminals. (2) In 
most of the cases of this series the diagnoses and recommendations appear to have 
been correct. In some cases where the hospital recommended parole, the patients 
got into further trouble. Some cases did well where the courts completely disregard- 
ed the advice of the hospital. This demonstrates that the psychiatrist is not infalli- 
ble. (3) There seems to be a great deal of duplication of effort by psychiatric clinics. 
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Only afler complete social investigation can it be found that a patient has been in 
another clinic. One reason for this is that relatives and others, dissatisfied with find- 
ings and recommendations of one clinic, often go to another without mentioning it 
to either clinic—K. M. Bowman, Mental Hygiene, XIL (January, 1938); 55-71. 
(VIII, 4, 1.) L.S. C. 


Individual Psychology and Psychosis.—Individual psychology, according to 
Alfred Adler, sees the individual as a unit and a member of the totality of life, sees 
all his different modes of expression as his individual responses to the social situation 
and its demands. All these responses contain two elements: a “subjective” one, em- 
phasizing the individual’s own interests and subjective interpretation in and of the 
situation, and an “objective” one that considers only the given real situation and its 
demands. The question in each case is, Which of these two valuations predominates? 
If the former, then we find an egocentric individual who falls easily into a discour- 
aged and pessimistic interpretation of his chances in life; if the latter, then we find 
a social individual, courageous, optimistic, and capable of co-operation. Psychosis is 
regarded as a method of living, the mode of expression of a feverish ambition and 
unrealizable expectation on the part of a tremendously discouraged and pessimistic 
individual in response to the demands of a real situation. This viewpoint gives mean- 
ing and significance to all the acts and modes of expression of a psychotic person. 
Onset, intensity, duration, frequency of relapses, improvement and healing of psy- 
chosis, all depend upon the strength of the inferiority feeling, the fixation of goal, 
and the individual’s preparation for life in childhood. The difference between neu- 
rosis and psychosis is that in the former the pessimism and feeling of inferiority are 
much less and the sense of reality much greater than in the latter. When confronted 
with the problem of whether tendency to psychosis is organic or acquired, it is bet- 
ter, for the present, to treat each case as if it were acquired, excepting, of course, 
those cases which are obviously the result of organic lesions of the brain, infectious 
diseases, etc.—L. Seif, American Journal of Psychiatry, VIL (January, 1928), 639-47. 
(VIL, 4; I, 4.) L.S.C. 


Psychiatry and University Men.—In a study of three hundred cases of the Stu- 
dent Psychiatric Service of the University of California it was found: (1) The men- 
tal hygiene efforts of a university can profitably and logically be associated with the 
student health service. (2) A great number of students seek psychiatric service vol- 
untarily. (3) A large percentage of the patients consist of relatively simple malad- 
justment problems. Sex problems, psychoneuroses, and psychoses are met with in 
the order mentioned. (4) The greatest degree of improvement was obtained in mal- 
adjustment and sex cases. (5) There was a greater amount of mental difficulty 
among students with limited contacts. (6) There is little evidence of a physical basis 
for the mental abnormalities encountered except in cases of traumatic psychoneu- 
roses, disorders of the ductless glands, and neurological disorders.—S. K. Smith, 
Mental Hygiene, XII (January, 1928), 38-47. (VIII, 4.) L: 5. C. 


The Control of Crime.—Crime results from the interaction of men to their en- 
vironment, but there is already a preponderance of evidence which shows that the 
criminal person is much more important than the criminal situation. The individual 
tends to create his own environment rather more than he is created by it; and bio- 
logical forces are rather permanent. The scientific study of the criminal himself is 
the most tangible means of dealing with the prevention of crime. The efforts of 
agencies concerned with the control of crime should be correlated and centralized 
through the various crime commissions. These crime commissions, with an ade- 
quate program based on technical advice, should then be developed as clearing- 
houses and as research centers for the collection and dissemination of information 
and factual material—Edgar A. Doll, Scientific Monthly, XXVI (June, 1928), 551- 
56. (VIII, z.) 


The Perennial Puzzle: Crime (Conference on Mental Factors in Crime, Bos- 
ton, May 17, 1928).—The principle contribution of psychiatry to penology has been 
to furnish a scientific instrument for classification of criminals for the various pur- 
poses of penology. But psychiatry has done little with many prisoners, because it 
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has not yet shown us how to develop self-control in persons who ostensibly show no 
pathological mental signs at all. Professor E. H. Sutherland mentioned several “‘prop- 
ositions in regard to a theory of criminality”: (1) the explanation of criminality 
must consider both the personal and the situational factors, and must consider them 
both at the same time; this is now being done only by means of the intensive study 
of individual cases, and not by the statistical method. (2) The most significant part 
of person-and-situation is the social, that concerned with the interactions between 
person and situation. (3) The process of interaction most important for an explana- 
tion of criminality is the conflict process; and (4) conflict is usually group conflict. 
(5) The accumulation or piling up of factors and their integration into personality 


results in criminality. (6) Early and rapid accumulation of antisocial traits and their | 


integration into a definitely criminalistic personality seem to be the result of the mo- 

bility of modern life and the weakening of group pressures which controlled behavior 

in early times-——Sheldon Glueck, Survey, LX (June 15, 1928),-333-34. (VEI, x.) 
H. C.G. 


The Deeper Significance of Prohibition.—A stranger to the United States 
would infer from all the clamor that the prohibition law is unique in the failure of 
its enforcement, The truth is that the prohibition law is about the only important 
law that anyone expects to be enforced. The enforcement of a given law is to be 
measured, not by the absolute number of violations or convictions, but by the rela- 
tion between the frequency with which the act would be committed without the law 
and the frequency with which it is actually committed under the law. Judged in 
this way, it is safe to say that the prohibition statutes are at least as well enforced as 
the average of our laws, and much better enforced than the basic laws against mur- 
der and theft. Increasing social complexity necessitates increasing social constraint. 
Conformity to constraint involving conduct intrinsically non-moral must rest either 
on a personal appreciation of the social utility of the measure or on a genuine re- 
spect for law. As a moral measure prohibition is indefensible. Its’ justification, if 
any, rests upon its necessity as a measure of order, security, efficiency, and the safe- 
guarding of interests—-Henry Pratt Fairchild, Virginia EE Review, IV (April, 
1928), 192—207. (VIII, 1.) C. D.C. 


Can We Live Longer? A Sociological Viewpoint.—The average length of life 
has increased considerably during the last few decades as a result of the increasing 
efficiency of medical science. But the average length of life simply means the life- 
expectancy at birth. The Bureau of Census estimates that from 1800 to 1920 there 
has been in the United States a gain of twenty-five years in the average length of 
life. Such gains do not signify that the number of persons reaching extreme old age 
is increasing, or that the maximum span of life is becoming greater. Longevity, as all 
physicians agree, is largely a result of heredity. Medical science and social control 
may furnish a favorable environment, but they cannot change the hereditary traits 
of the human organism. Altogether aside from the possibility of increasing the av- 
erage length of life, there is the further question of the desirability of such a result. 
While increase in the length of life of competent. persons is socially advantageous, 
society benefits by the death, rather than by the life, of its misfits. It is impossible 
to estimate the economic’burden imposed by prolonging the lives of socially incom- 
petent persons.—R. D. McKenzie, Scientific M onthly, XXVI (June, 1928), 537-40. 
(VIII, 2.) C. D. C. 


Evolution and Eugenics.—Eugenics is the utilization of our knowledge of the 
ways in which evolution has been brought about in the past to improve the lot of 
. mankind in the future. Theories of evolution are of two types, descriptive and ex- 
planatory. Descriptive theories, such as “change from homogeneity to heterogenei- 
ty,” or Holism and Nomogenesis, fail to give us any indication as to how we should 
act to make human evolution proceed in a desirable direction. Of explanatory the- 
ories, natural selection is the only one that has to be considered in a practical social 
policy of eugenics. At the present time selection is acting to multiply inferior types 
due to the unfavorable differential birth-rates. The middle class is probably com- 
“-mitting race suicide, and only the higher death-rate among inferior types has pre- 
vented it becoming biologically extinct. If we are to preserve our civilization for 
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long into the future, we must reverse the effect of the differential birth-rate by in- 
creasing the fertility of all superior stocks and by decreasing that of mentally defec- 
tives, insane, and those unable to maintain their families up to a certain standard of 
living without constant assistance. Racial deterioration, if allowed to continue, will 
inevitably result in peril to our civilization—Leonard Darwin, C ontemporary Re- 
view, CXXXIII (May, 1928), 613-23. (VIII, 2.) C.D.C. 


IX. METHODS OF INVESTIGATION 


Personality as Revealed by Mental Test Scores and by School Grades.—At 
the University of Michigan in 1925-26 an average of twenty rankings of 96 students 
on each of 63 traits was correlated with their rankings by school grades and by men- 
tal tests (the Michigan Modification of the Army Alpha), respectively. The conclu- 
sions reached were: (1) school grades are a better measure of mentality than are 
mental tests; (2) school grades are a better measure of foresight than are intelli- 
gence tests; (3) school grades are better selective instruments than are mental tests 
for determining the reliability of individuals; (4) school grades are better instru- 
ments for selecting the resolute, determined sort of person than are mental tests; 
(5) school grades are measures of both mentality and character. Mental tests meas- 
ure only quickness of intelligence, and do a second-rate job at that. The same gen- 
eral results are indicated by five other independent investigations. According to 
Webb, persons who receive good grades show slightly less inclination for compan- 
ionship and tend to be somewhat Jacking in joyfulness of disposition. From these 
studies it would appear that any university that long used mental tests as its cri- 
terion of admission would soon become a haven for the slack, the foolish, the play- 
ful, the indolent, and the slothful—Henry F. Adams, Louis Furniss, and L. A. 
DeBow, Journal of Applied Psychology, XII (June, 1928), 261-77. or car I, 4. 2 

Mc 


Some Fallacies Underlying the Use of Psychological “Tests.”—Before any X- 
variable can be used to test any Y-variable, (1) both Y and X must be capable of 
being measured directly and independently; (2) the values of Y must depend on 
those of X in a manner which can be reduced to a descriptive equation. Also, the ef- 
ficiency of X as a test of Y should be computed to show whether the test is worth 
while. Now, if Y is not amenable to direct measurement, it at once follows from the 
above that it cannot be indirectly measured, or “tested,” by X. But many of the 
variables about which psychologists talk belong to the class of things which cannot 
be independently measured, e.g., “intelligence,” “learning capacity,” “arithmetic abil- 
ity,” “interest,” “intoxication.” “Although we cannot observe or measure Y, they - 
say, “let us give its name to some function of X. Let us now treat this function as 
though it were the thing whose name we put upon it.” The argument falls into this 
formal pattern: (1) By definition, Y equals F(X); (2) assume y equals F; (3) 
therefore, y equals F(X). Finally, the per centage of effectiveness, E, with which 
any dependent variable Z is “tested” by X, is questionably small unless the value 
of the coefficient of correlation between Z and X is unusually large.—H. M. Johnson, 
Psychological Review, XXXV (July, 1928), 328-37. (IX, 2, 1.) | T. C. McC. 


The Measurement of Social Intelligence.—The George Washington University 
Social Intelligence Test measures social intelligence as ability to deal with people. 
Six parts are included: (1) judgment in social situations: the subject chooses from 
suggested solutions to problems in social relationships; (2) memory for names and 
faces: faces and names are presented at beginning of test and identified later in a 
larger group; (3) recognition of mental states from facial expression: as portrayed 
in pictures; (4) observation of human behavior: true-false test; (5) social infor- 
mation: true-false test; (6) recognition of the mental states behind words: subject 
interprets quotations from literature and current speech. Persons successfully per- 
forming tasks which required above average ability to deal with people scored rela- 
tively high on each of the parts of the test. Repetitions of the test correlated .88 
and .89. The test applied to 98 employees correlated .61 with their ratings by an ex- 
ecutive; applied to students, it correlated .40 with ratings by teachers and others. 
There was some correlation between test scores and number of extra-curricular ac- 
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tivities engaged in by students. Correlations of the test with abstract intelligence 
tests of students average .50; its correlation with mechanical intelligence tests, .22. 
Social intelligence did not seem to depend markedly on age, but women showed somè- 
what higher social intelligence than men. Among 115 teachers and 34 executives 
scores correlated very slightly with salary——Thelma Hunt, Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, XII (June, 1928), 317-34. (IX, 2; I, 4.) T. C. McC. 


The Dream Imagery of the Blind.—Case material shows the nature of the 
dreams of blind persons. This material was obtained first from children examined 
in the Department for the Blind of the Chicago Public Schools and the Illinois 
School for the Blind; second, from the personal experience of the writer, herself 
blind since birth. The imagery found in the writer’s dreams is entirely auditory, 
kinesthetic, static, and tactile. The sense of hearing usually plays the most important 
part, while the other three sense modalities seem to be of about equal moment. Gus- 
tatory and olfactory imagery have never played any part. The same sort of imagery 
dominates the dreams of the school children, but some of them apparently include 
sight imagery. The records of the children, however, were not taken with sufficient 
care to justify any conclusions from en .~—Elinor Deutsch, Psychoanalytic Review, 
XV (July, 1928), 288-93. (IX, 5, 4; I, 3; VIIL, 1.) T. C. McC. 


X. GENERAL SOCIOLOGY AND METHODOLOGY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


The Development of Methods in Sociology.—All of the methods now used in 
sociological investigation and generalization were to be found, at least in embryo, 
among the Greeks, The Socratic method was that of definition of ideas and testing 
of assumptions by a process of elimination of error. Aristotle formalized this process 
in the form of syllogism. He also used various inductive methods, but did not name 
these. History was for a long time the major source of data for sociological gener- 
alization, because historical data were given aitificial definition and fixity, while con~ 
temporaneous facts Jacked fixity and definition and were correspondingly difficult to 
perceive because they must be seen without adequate perspective. In the end, how- 
ever, historical data proved inadequate for the purpose of sociological generalization. 
Anthropological data largely replaced historical data as a source of sociological 
generalization. Its relative simplicity and detachment from the observer gave it an 
advantage over contemporaneous data. Its inadequacy for interpreting modern so- 
cieties, however, led to the increasing use of contemporaneous data. With the in- 
crease of comparable data, especially in the field of contemporaneous social phe- 
nomena, the method of case analysis comes increasingly to be supplemented by that 
of statistical generalization. The case method has gone through several stages—pri- 
marily illustrative in function—down to the descriptive survey, analytical survey, 
and case history. The statistical method has evolved from the informal to the for- 
mal, The analogical method of interpretation and generalization of sociological con- 
clusions, although deductive rather than inductive, has persisted in our time in de- 
fault of a completer development of the statistical method. Analogical, case, and 
statistical methods are methods of analysis and comparison and generalization of 
data into sociological facts and principles or formulas. We may also speak of the 
historical, archeological, anthropological, and contemporaneous methods in the sense 
of collecting facts as distinguished from methods of generalizing them.—L. L. Bern- 
ard, Monist, XX XVIII (April, 1928), 292-320. (X, 2.) . E. V.S. 


Foundations, Universities, and Research.—It seems fated that the social sci- 
ences should take over their methodology from sister-disciplines which achieve re- 
sults not open to those who study human relations. We need co-operative research, 
it is affirmed—division of labor at the base, scientific assembling of the material pre- 
‘pared at the top. When this is done we shall have laws of political behavior com- 
parable in exactitude with those of chemistry or physics, it is claimed. No univer- 
sity today is complete without its research institute; everywhere the movement is 
away from the discussion of principle to the description, tabulation, and quantita- 
tive expression of facts. But while co-operative research is of high value in collect- 
ing facts, it is of dubious value in determining what body of facts would be signifi- 
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cant when found, or in assigning them values after their discovery. Co-operative 
research stands to the social sciences in the same relation as computing to the astron- 
omer or as the making of slides or the provision of animals for dissection to the biol- 
ogist. The end of social science is the better understanding of the world, which will 
come, not from the mere multiplication of men able to collect facts, but from the 
increase of inventive minds able to find ideas in a body of factual experience —Har- 
old J. Laski, Harpers, CLVII (August, 1928), 295-303. (X, 2.) Cc. D.C. 


The Movement towards Synthetic Studies, and Its Educational and Social 
Bearings.—The Regional Survey movement, not only over the British Isles, but 
also on the continent and in America, has at once a scientific and a practical aim. 
Such surveys endeavor first to “see the thing as it is,” and next to co-ordinate it 
with other things until we reach a mental picture of our communities in all the elab- 
orations of their place, work, people, throughout the past and in their present rela- 
tions, Science cannot but point to action; diagnosis, to treatment. With this clearer 
vision we may hope and strive to overcome and dissipate evils. As yet civic and po- 
litical action has been too little concerned with surveys of this comprehensive kind. 
But it is by means of these synthetic studies that our dispersive and unrelated spe- 
cialisms are co-ordinated and made to provide a fuller understanding of the human 
drama in its interaction with nature—P. Geddes, Sociological Review, XX (July, 
1928), 223-32. (X, 2.) C.D.C. 


The Inference of Mind.—Lloyd Morgan’s celebrated canon in the field of ani- 
mal psychology is: “In no case may we interpret an action as the outcome of the 
exercise of a higher psychical faculty if it can be interpreted as the outcome of the 
exercise of one which stands lower in the psychological scale.” But this canon makes 
a number of unnecessary assumptions, e.g., evolution is orthogenetic; differences be- 
tween organisms are differences of degree of complexity; the same is true for their 
associated action systems and for their “psychical levels.” As a practical difficulty, 
how are we to tell of two alternative mental processes which is the higher and which 
the lower? Also, the canon carries with it all the tangled difficulties of the concepts 
of cause and causal necessity. In short, this canon is insufficient to criticize the infer- 
ence of mind, and an alternative principle has been suggested: any experience or 
mental process in another organism can be inferred from structure, situation, his- 
tory, and behavior only when a similar experience or mental process is or has been 
invariably associated with similar structure, situation, history, and behavior in one’s 
self; and the probability of the inference will be proportional to the degree of simi- 
larity. This is believed to indicate more precisely the directions that are taken or 
that should be taken by criticism of inferences of mental process or experience — 
Donal Keith Adams, Psychological Review, XXXV (May, 1928), 235-52. ce ay 

T. C. Mc 


The Gestalt Enigma—What makes or changes the Gestalten? The Gestalt 
psychology cannot answer. Hence it is merely a psychology of structure and adds 
nothing to our understanding of genesis. The statement that Gestalten are ultimate 
gives no help here. It is not the Gestalt which is the significant and explanatory prin- 
ciple in developmental psychology, but the existence and entertainment of ends and 
purposes. One school of Gestaltists hold that a Gestalt is already given in sensation: 
it arrives at the mind ready-made. Another school thinks that the interpretation of 
the sense data by the mind is the first Gestalt. Another fault with the Gestalt psy- 
chology is that volition has no place in it; for to admit this simple human phenom- 
enon is to depose Gestalt. In brief, we cannot exculpate Gestalt from the fallacy of 
hypostatatization. There is no Gestalt in which the elements stand to one another in 
a relation that is independent of the mind imposing it. In fact, we have made a 
mere abstraction a causative principle, and are saved the trouble of pushing the in- 
quiry beyond the Gestalt itself Horace G. Wyatt, Psychological Review, XXXV 
(July, 1928), 298-310. (X, 2.) T. C. McC. 


Instinct and Moral Life.—‘Instinctive activity is behavior of a specific and more 
or less fixed pattern in the presence of certain specific objects.” It is innate and 
common to the members of the species, involves more or less emotion and feeling, 
and tends to conserve the individual and the race. “Instinctive activity” is empha- 
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sized, not the instinct, the latter being a difficult, if not insoluble, problem. Probably 
all instinctive activity is relatively plastic, adaptive, modifiable. It is therefore pref- 
erable, with Myers, to speak of “nstinct-intelligence. ” However, there are some 
‘moments in life which the instinctive terminology is totally inadequate to describe. 
Beginning at the instinctive level, with its “blind striving after dim ends innately laid 
down,” man at length comes to see in a detached manner his life as a whole, to eval- 
uate ends in relation to “social, national, international, and perhaps cosmic, claims.” 
A new object of desire then arises: to realize more fully the integrality which seems 
to be the meaning of life. This desire for perfection or the moral ideal is not in- 
stinctive, but is no less deep and innate, “innate” because it always appears. It is 
, awakened through reason and reasoning which makes man aware of the wider world. 
"Thus, while instincts are present in moral life, they are transformed and harmonized 
by the moral ideal, itself a product of creative reason—Louis A. Reid, Journal of 
Philosophical Studies, III (April, 1928), 173-85. (X, 3; 1, 2.) E. V. S. 


Nationalism and Economic Theory.—Nationalism has long been recognized as 
a factor in economic theory, but a new attempt to evaluate nationalistic influence 
upon economic science is needed. While nationalism in its present form is compara- 
tively modern, its roots may be traced in the ancient and medieval world. With the 
rise of modern nationalistic states, the struggle for power led to mercantilism as a 
‘definite politico-economic policy. Mercantilism represented the state’s control and 
exploitation of economic opportunities for purely national ends. In Germany the 
cameralistic doctrines were simply particular kind of mercantilism. Quesnay’s four- 
teen maxims of economic government constituted a comprehensive formulation of 
national economic policy. With Adam Smith there was no suggestion of a divorce 
of political and economic interests, and in the Wealth of Nations nationalism is more 
in evidence than cosmopolitanism. Present-day nationalism is changing in both in- 
tensity and effect, becoming keenly conscious, highly emotional, and not*infrequently 
aggressive and militant, As a result, current economic theory, both lay and profes- 
sional, tends to make national welfare the touchstone -—James E. Moffat, Journal of 
Political Economy, XXXVI (August, 1928), 417-46. (X, 4.) C. D.C. 


La psychosociologie et le probléme de Ja conscience (Psycho-sociology and 
the Problem of Consciousness).—The progress realized by sociology during the last 
thirty years, and its efforts to give a new explanation for the highest forms of hu- 
man mentality, have forced psychologists to give an increasingly large place to its 
positive conclusions. After freeing itself from the tutelage of psychology, sociolo- 
gists have been tempted to reverse the relationship. Some psychologists have wel- 
comed this. But others have resisted, with the result that the fundamental postulate 
of Durkheim is being questioned, viz., the exact significance of the concept of the 
collective conscience. In view of its success no one can contest the legitimacy of 
sociology nor deny the reality of collective representations. Psycho-sociology is a 
science intermediate between the social sciences and the psychological sciences. So- 
ciology should be studied before psychology, since its material is objective. Psycho- 
sociology studies the way in which collective representations are integrated in the 
individual consciousness. Perception, memory, foresight, reflection—in fact every as- 
pect of human personality—shows the large contribution made by society. The 
problem is to find a criterion for the existence of psychological facts which are dis- 
tinct from social facts. The reality of consciousness can be attained neither by the 
biological nor by the sociological approach, both of which lie outside. It is defined 
by the opposition of subjective activities and objective representations. The group 
furnishes the individual with a generic type, but requires him to individualize it ac- 
cording to the idea which he has of himself. This in turn depends upon memory. 
Collective representations, as Durkheim admitted, are realized only in the individual 
consciousness and have no existence outside of it. The term “collective conscious- 
ness” is thus as specious as the term “collective representation” is authentic. Durk- 
‘heim’s mistake was in employing the first. Sociologists do not need the term and will 
gain by abandoning it. Furthermore, collective representations have’ no intrinsic 
power of spontaneous transformation. They are definite, stable, crystallized, and 
their development is entirely mechanical. Between these sociological mechanisms and 
the physiological mechanisms there is a realm which escapes analysis, viz., the crea- 
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tive power of the individual. Here experience is integrated and self-consciousness 
appears. Consciousness is a power of choice, of elaborating psycho-sensorial and so- 
cial materials. Psychology must study this functioning of consciousness in general 
and erect a theory of human nature. Psychology has taken its first steps under the 
guidance of physiology; its adolescence must be guided by sociology.——René Hubert, 
Revue Philosophique, LIII (March-April, 1928), 206-37. (X, 5, 1, 2.) E. V.S. 


Bevölkerung und Nahrungsspielraum in Deutschland (Population and Food 
Resources in Germany).—-A country is overpopulated whenever the latest increases 
in population have generally lowered the standard of living. As indicated by the re- 
duced incomes, poorer diet, and fewer clothes of the German people, Germany is at 
present overpopulated. However, this condition is due to a decrease in economic pro~ 
ductivity rather than to abnormal increases in the number of people. To solve the 
problem by a drastic reduction of the birth-rate would be of great immediate advan- 
tage, since it would decrease the number of economic dependents, but it would be un- 
wise because of the hardship which would result from the labor shortage which would 
follow in the course of fifteen or twenty years. A more satisfactory solution is to be 
found in redistribution of the population so that the land may be more advanta- 
geously cultivated, and in more economical utilization of the available labor power 
and natural resources—Karl Keller, Allgemeines Statistisches Archiv, XVII (Heft 1, 
1927), 1-36. (VIII, 2.) C.M.R. 


Soziale Notwendigkeiten der Rassenhygiene (The Social Necessity-for Race 
Hygiene) —-The differential birth-rate, rather than the absolute, is the chief problem 
of Germany at present. The upper classes, even the Catholics, are everywhere adopt~ 
ing the one-child and two-child system, and no power of law or religion can compel 
them to change. It is therefore advisable to teach contraceptive technique to the 
lower classes, which will correct the differential birth-rate and incidentally prevent 
several hundred thousand abortions annually. Such policy would not lead to race 
suicide. Normal people still desire children and are willing to make considerable sac- 
rifice to have them. The cost of children is so great that financial inducements to 
rear them would have to be very large to be effective. It is suggested that to encour- 
age the raising of larger families no child should be permitted to inherit more than 
one-third of his parents’ estate. Sterilization of the unfit and changes in the educa- 
tional system to favor marriage are also urged.—Fritz Lenz, Süddeutsche Monat- 
shefte, XXV (March, 1928), 436-41. (VIII, 2.) C.M.R. 


Socialized Medicine.—Modern medicine is a complicated matter, involving ex- 
pensive training, intricate apparatus, a laboratory, etc. As a result, the cost of med- 
ical care has increased greatly and is giving concern to sociologists and economists. 
The middle class suffers most from this situation. Some economists have advocated 
a state system of medicine which will provide health care in much the same manner 
as the state cares for education. The American medical profession has looked with 
increasing concern at attempts to establish such a system in this country. The mech- 
anization of medicine is a menace to sound medical practice. The intimate personal 
relationship of physician and patient is essential to complete relief of the patient’s 
ills. In contract work professional standards are lowered and the physician falls into 
deadly routine. State medicine means the death of individualism, humanitarianism, 
and scientific practice. Morris Fishbein, Nation, CXXVI (April, 1928), 484-86. 
(VIII, 3; VI, 6.) C.D.C. 


Ungdommens Moral (The Morals of Youth).—The cavalier and the lady of 
the eighties and earlier first became comrades, then free lovers. This is but the nat- 
ural result of the widespread teaching that morals are relative and that Christianity 
is only an interesting cultural phenomenon. Lacking the support of religion and 
morality, it is impossible for the individual to control himself. A morality which 
may be questioned, which is not forever absolute, is no morality at all. But with all 
their faults the members of the younger generation are better children than their 
parents deserve to have. Their realistic attitude will open the way for an appeal to 
them through a religion freed from shams—Arne Fjellbu, Samtiden, XX XIX (Hefte 
3, 1928), 202~9. (VIII, 5.) C.M.R. 
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Soziale Misstande und Alkoholverbrauch (Social Pathology and Consump- 
tion of Alcohol).—The common assumption that alcoholism causes vice, crime, and 
poverty is giving way under the weight of evidence to the view that its association 
with these forms of social pathology shows it to be an effect of the same causes, and 
not in itself a cause. Feelings of inferiority, for example, such as often accompany 
failure, may induce alcoholism. If the opportunity to drink made drunkards, there 
would be more of them among the rich than among the poor; and the reverse is 
true. If alcoholism is a cause of social ills, the amount consumed should correlate 
with the extent of the ills. Recent accurate statistics from Denmark, where the con- 
sumption of alcohol has fallen sharply, shows no corresponding diminution of the 
rates of crime, of venereal disease, of divorce, or of the number of dependent chil- 
dren taken from their parents by the authorities-——-Gtinter Schmdllers, Allgenzeines 
Statistisches Archiv, XVII (Heft 2, 1927), 258-68. (VIII, 5.) C.M 


The Anthropological Attitude.—Two things have increasingly emerged since 
the beginnings of anthropology in the middle of the Nineteenth century : the attitude 
- of men working in the kindred sciences, and the attitude toward the concept of cul- 
ture. The other social sciences have now recognized the anthropologists as of their 
brotherhood. More important is a widespread and growing detachment from the 
culture we are in, and with this detachment, the ability to conceive of culture as 
such. Anthropology exists because our culture happens finally to have reached the 
abnormal—and possibly pathological—point where it is beginning to be culturally 
introspective, and can lay itself on the dissecting table alongside a foreign or dead 
culture. This detachment is difficult because the culture is so omnipresent that the 
naive person scarcely knows it exists. Culture is a product of men as they live in 
groups, or societies, but exists as something over and above them, Culture has an 
existence of its own, and Spencer happily called it the superorganic. Scientific inter- 
est in culture had its birth in the Nineteenth century, but still anthropologists are 
broken up into schools that have little in common except subject matter. The 
school which aims at isolating processes of cultural events with little interest in the 
place of these events in actual time and space stands nearest to the exact sciences.— 
A. L. Kroeber, American Mercury, XIII (April, 1928), 490-96. (X, 2.) H.C.G. 


Physics and Politics——Physics has changed a great deal since Walter Bagehot’s 
“Physics and Politics,” but political science still clings to the eighteenth-century dei- 
fication of the abstract single man. The idea that such an individual has inalienable 
rights stultifies political thought. Hence the first problem of political science is, not 
that of adjusting social control to the interests of the individual citizen, but of se- 
curing and maintaining a fair balance between the various groups to which the indi- 
viduals belong. That is, it should turn to the subatomic possibilities. The individual 
citizen is neither ultimate nor indivisible. Government consists, not of laws and men, 
but of the imponderables behind them. Ideas rule the world. Education in citizen- 
ship utilizes no scientific techniques, but largely relies on exhortation. Political be- 
haviorism cannot even be described, much less accounted for, by the study of the 
individual in isolation. The invisible is more important than the visible. The laws 
of political science are merely definitions which explain how men in groups respond 
to the stimulus of ideas. Political science should get rid of intellectualistic insinceri- 
ties concerning the nature of sovereignty, the general will, natural rights, etc. And 
may well turn from the visible mechanisms to the invisible forces which control the 
individual citizen William Bennett Munroe, Science, LX VII (March 2, ee ae 


27. (X, 2,4.) f 


The New Philosophy of Aimeric America is achieving certain things of great 
moment which have never been achieved before, and is developing a new philosophy 
of life more suited to the modern world than that of most Europeans. Its dominating 
belief is that man is master of his fate, and need not submit tamely to the evils 
which niggardliness of inanimate nature or the follies of human nature have hitherto 
inflicted. Man has ever been dọminated by fears: fear of starvation, of pestilence, 
of defeat in war, and of murder by private enemies: In elimination of the first three 
of these major evils, America leads the way. The oútlook on life which accompanies 
these achievements is as interesting as the achievements themselves. American philos- 
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ophy is sweeping away the static conception of knowledge which dominated both 
medieval and modern philosophy, and has substituted the instrumental theory, the 
very name of which is suggested by machinery. The best work that has been done 
anywhere in philosophy and psychology during the present century has been done in 
ate -—Bertrand Russell, Fortnightly Review, CX XIII (May, 1928), 618- 23. L (X, 
3; III, 6.) C. 


Democracy—A Realist View.—Until human nature is so perfected that no gov- 
ernment is necessary, democracy will remain in principle the best system. The es- 
sence of democracy lies in the possession of sovereignty by the people of the com- 
munity as a whole. Though many movements are afoot in various parts of the 
world which may be interpreted as a growing demand for democracy, true democra- 
cies are very few. The widespread assumption that democracy is gradually extending 
over the whole globe is erroneous, as shown by the strong reaction against it in 
Russia, Italy, and Spain. True democracy presupposes, first, that the vast majority 
of people have a genuine opinion upon public affairs; second, that electors will use 
their power for the public benefit. In neither England nor America are these condi- 
tions fulfilled. The best citizens are usually those not interested in public affairs. 
The amassing of political influence appeals to the inferior types of citizens. The great 
need today is to realize the enormous limitations of the democratic system, and to 
proceed slowly, guided by the experiences of communities which have tried out va- 
rious elements of democracy—Claud Mullins, Atlantic Monthly, EXI ee 
1928), 556-67. (X, 4; IV, 3. ) 
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ABSTRACT 


J. The failure to deduce the facts of history from a single formula is due to fal- 
lacious assumptions, (1) of the uniformity of evolution of all-societies, (2) of the 
_ Single origin of all the phenomena of each specific sociological category, (3) of the 
necessary future continuance of a given direction of development. Owing to the 
complexity of social factors, the prediction of future evolution from the past must 
either be so vaguely general as to be true but useless, or so specific as to be contra- 
dicted by many instances of retrogression. 

II. Evidence disproves Comte’s theory that human conceptions always travel 
from the theological to the scientific-positive. What is necessary is to study the fac- 
tors which influence development both forward and backward between these two 
extremes. Research probably would show that the industrial arts impel in the sci- 
entific-positive direction; wars or continual social agitation impel in the theological 
direction. 

IIT. Of the few sociological laws found so far, the law of class struggle is one 
of the most important. To predict on the basis of it one must determine (1) which 
of two class groups would regard an eventual social action favorably and which un- 
favorably, and (2) which possesses the more social pressure. Sociology can then 
show under what conditions the modification of a group’s social pressure can change 
the situation. 


Passing from discussion of method to exposition of genuine, 
exact sociological laws, we must once more insist that these have 
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nothing in common with the older unique and fantastic formulas 
which claimed to sum up the whole course of history. 


I 

These abstract formulas were, to be sure, capable of grouping 
historical facts according to a certain order; this they could do 
because the specialized and complex nature of the facts to be 
grouped, on the one hand, corresponded to the indefiniteness and 
very wide range of these formulas, on the other. Just because of this 
these abstractions lent themselves equally well to as many different 
concrete developments of the same historical facts, and, worse still, 
the‘same formula could yield, on the basis of the same facts, alto- 
gether different groupings of these facts when used by different 
historians. 

This type of grouping consequently admits of excessive arbi- 
trariness, and hence these formulas are quite useless in the explana- 
tion of historical facts, though this would not be the case of this 
order, instead of being arbitrary and ambiguous, admitted of only 
one interpretation, no matter who the historian was who availed 
himself of the given formula. It follows that such formulas are 
entirely incapable of leading to the prediction of any phenomena 
whatsoever. Whereas effective (because unambiguous) explana- 
tion and prediction of phenomena are certainly the essential char- 
acteristics of every genuine natural law. 

Furthermore, the pretension is absurd that we,can ever arrive 
at a single formula with which all history can be reconstructed a 
priori, i.e., that we can so proceed, this formula being given, that 
even if we were ignorant of the facts of history they could be found 
and determined, one after another, by the simple deductive devel- 
opment of this formula. Nevertheless these are just what the ma- 
jority of sociologists claimed to be able to obtain with their univer- 
sal formulas. But on the contrary, it is evident that at the present 
moment and for an indefinite time in the future sociological science 
can undertake nothing above simple research and the determina- 
tion of specific, particular sociological laws. And it should declare 
itself satisfied if it can by the aid of the latter arrive at complete 
and definitive explanation of particular historical facts. That is, 
being given and knowing the mode of existence of a definite society - 
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at a definite moment, and also being given and knowing the intrinsic 
and extrinsic factors which act upon this society and upon its modes 
of action, then, if sociologists can by the aid of these laws determine 
the intensity and direction of this action, the different sociological 
phenomena to which it will give rise, and, as the resultant of all 
these partial effects, the subsequent mode of existence of this so- 
ciety in its ensemble, we should be satisfied. 

A similar pretension, that of trying to explain everything by a 
single formula, does not make its appearance in any other science, 
although they all deal with phenomena more simple and more gen- 
eral than those of sociology. All the sciences, as Auguste Comte 
took great care to emphasize, comprise both an abstract and a con- 
crete part. The first has for its province the determination of the 
respective general natural laws; the second, their application to 
particular facts. Now the explanation of historical facts plainly be- 
longs to the concrete part of sociology, and in order to explain this 
concrete part it becomes necessary to apply to it the natural laws 
of abstract sociology. Thus, the class struggle, or the impossibility 
of the coexistence of the wage system and “free soil,” or the devel- 
opment of ecclesiastical institutions and the strengthening of reli- 
gious faith as a result of war, or various definite regularities gov- 
erning the phenomena of imitation, etc., to choose some random 
examples, are laws of abstract sociology, and accordingly these 
laws should be applied to the explanation of historical facts. Thus 
one could effectively explain by means of these laws this or that 
revolution, introduction or suppression of slavery, strengthening 
or weakening of religious faith, diffusion of a social agitation, of a 
custom, of a given invention, and so on. 

The same is true, e.g., of the laws of abstract geology (if we 
are permitted to give it this name), i.e., those physical and chemical 
laws which find their chief application in geology, such as the laws 
relating to solidification of molten matter by cooling, to the slow 
and continuous movements of the crust of a spherical mass as con- 
densation progresses, to the formation of sedimentary layers, and 
so on. These laws, when once they are applied to the concrete part 
of geology, are genuinely explanatory. They explain, e.g., the dif- 
ferent specific characteristics of the different geological strata, sedi- 
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mentary as well as igneous; the different orographic conformations 
of different countries; the different modifications of the earth’s sur- 
face which seem to appear, from the evidence of various criteria, 
during the course of the different geologic epochs; the various pecu- 
liarities of certain territories which were left exposed by receding 
glaciers; why a given vein formed in a fissure which traverses such 
and such strata has certain definite metals in its composition and a 
definite gangue; why countries having a particular fluvial configu- 
ration have acquired this configuration following certain telluric 
movements or certain variations in the surface vegetation; and so 
on indefinitely. No geologist of repute, however, has ever conceived 
the pretension that simply by elaborating one single universal for- 
mula—even that of a progressive and gradual cooling and conden- 
sation of the gaseous and igneous mass of the earth—he could 
explain all the geological phenomena of the earth’s crust. Even this 
formula would be of very slight utility without the help of the 
. abstract laws of physics and chemistry. 

Astronomy alone admits of a priori method, and even here only 
up to a certain point. Laplace’s formula of the progressive con- 
densation of a primordial rotating nebula helps us to calculate 
some of the most fundamental characteristics of our planetary sys- 
tem, but only when used in conjunction with the abstract laws of - 
mechanics and the abstract astronomical law of gravitation. And, 
moreover, astronomy is the most simple and general of all the nat- 
ural sciences; hence it is grossly erroneous methodology to assume 
that the single-formula procedure, which can be applied only with 
great difficulty (if ever) in astronomy, and which is manifestly 
quite powerless in only slightly more complex and less general sci- 
ences, would not also be absolutely impotent in the science that 
deals with the least general and most complex phenomena of all. 

Another vice peculiar to these evolutionary formulas is that in 
their very nature they contain three implicit assumptions: (1) the 
uniformity of evolution of all societies, without distinction; (2) 
the single origin of all the phenomena of each specific sociological 
category; (3) the necessary future continuance in that direction of 
development which is claimed to have been discovered in the en- 
semble of social evolution or in each category of specific phenomena 
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in particular. Not one of these assumptions corresponds to the 
truth, least of all if they are taken in an absolute sense. 

This conception of a uniformity of development of all societies 
was accepted because of the powerful support afforded by Spen- 
cer’s evolutionary philosophy, and it still persists today. Thus, cer- 
tain investigators have only to find certain familial forms, even 
though they be peculiar of a few tribes only, in order to declare at 
once that all other societies have passed or must pass through these 
forms. Slavery, serfdom, wage-system—these are claimed to be 
successive economic phases which any and all societies must evi- 
dence in their evolution. And so on and on. 

To be sure, this so-called “uniformity of evolution” has many 
facts in its favor: instance the fact that certain fundamental char- 
acteristics (those fixed in the germ plasm, not those due to the ac- 
tion of the physical or sociological environment) are common to 
the human species, and hence certain instincts and needs are also 
common-human; moreover, other fundamental factors must neces- 
sarily be equally present in all or nearly all societies, and conse- 
quently must produce equal effects. Thus, for example, increase in 
population density will always act, wherever it occurs, according to 
its own laws and in such a way that the effects thus brought about 
will be the same throughout. War, being a spontaneous and neces- 
sary phenomenon in all primitive societies, must lead to similarity 
in all the other phenomena which it causes: the building up of an 
intense religious faith and the concomitant development of ecclesi- 
astical institutions, for instance, are some of the most important. 
Furthermore, imitation could well have contributed a great deal to- 
ward the equalization of societies, whether by diffusing certain in- 
ventions or certain customs, or by propagating definite individual 
needs which would lead to equal or similar manners of satisfying 
them. Imitation of the introduction of slavery as a substitute for 
massacre is an instance sufficient to explain the similarity of a 
whole series of phenomena common to the most dissimilar societies. 
And if the technical instrument is a factor which acts in its own 
way, the imitation of successive inventions would be sufficient te 
produce similar effects wherever these technical improvements were 
introduced. 
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This is, however, a long way from the extreme conclusion, that 
every sociological mode of being, no matter how specific and par- 
ticular, which any society whatsoever has passed through also must 
have been or must be passed through by every other society. 

And until the opposite is proved, we should maintain (and we 
can factually demonstrate our thesis) that differences in telluric 
environment, in race, and in all other original or derived factors, 
instead of merely influencing the speed of each separate social evo- 
lution determine, on the contrary, even social developments which 
are markedly different. 

The Spencerian doctrine of universal evolution, moreover, does 
not at all imply that this evolution must be uniform, for there are 
thousands of ways of passing from the homogeneous to the heter- 
ogeneous, from the simple to the complex. We have manifest proof 
of this in organic life (and not only there), where development cer- 
tainly has not been along one line, but has been as multilateral, as 
manifold, in the various species of the plant and animal worlds as 
can well be imagined. 

This is also true, and a fortiori, of the supposed single origin of 
all the phenomena of each separate sociological category. Thus for 
Comte the religious phenomenon always began, in every time and 
place, with fetichism alone; for Spencer, on the other hand, the sole 
genesis of the religious belief was to be sought in the cult of ances- 
tor-doubles—the “ghost-theory.” Each claimed to have furnished 
the only possible explanation; they did not admit what is now gen- 
erally accepted, i.e., that among the numerous hypotheses which 
have been advanced to account for the origin of the religious phe- 
nomenon there could very well be several which were equally true, 
while none of them, probably, is the sole explanation. 

Again, a single origin has been claimed for that whole category 
of phenomena constituted by the progress of “the instrument of 
production” in the broadest sense of the phrase. Instance Comte: 
he attributed sole causal efficacy to the particular philosophic doc- 
trines successively in power, e.g., fetichism impels to pastoral and 
agricultural life, polytheism summons forth the first industrial 
transformations of matter, while the materialistic interpretation of 
history in its most recent form recognizes economic forces alone as 
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causal factors. A closer examination of the question suffices, how- 
ever, to convince one immediately that this doctrine of a single 
origin is of no value whatever when applied to the instrument of 
production; it is of less service here, if possible, than anywhere else. 

The sociological laws upon which explanations of the phenom- 
enon of technical progress devolve are of two distinct kinds: the 
laws which hold sway in the invention of technical processes, and 
those which govern the diffusion and introduction of these inven- 
tions. The phenomenon of different successive inventions certainly 
does not fall to psychology alone for explanation, for although it 
may have some laws relative to the thought-processes of genius, 
these have to do with invention in general, not with such-and-such 
an invention in particular. If some particular invention appears 
before some other, this is due to the particular nature of the social 
environmental ensemble; hence the phenomenon is patently socio- 
logical. The genesis, the productive sociological cause, however, 
may be different each time instead of always remaining the same, 
according to whether this or that particular invention is in question. 

Among these different causes could be, e.g., the following: (1) 
the state of science during a given period, predisposing mental ac- 
tion toward study and research in given directions; (2) the exercise 
of the arts already in use, leading of itself to the improvement and 
development of these arts and to the discovery of new scientific 
laws and new technical processes; (3) the pressing needs of a given 
society, toward the satisfaction of which all mental activity tends 
in such a fashion that every possible expedient is successively tried 
until finally a great new discovery results. The Phoenicians, e.g., 
were continually forced, by their very active commerce with other 
peoples speaking idioms differing from their own, to fix by writing 
not only the ideas which had reference to goods, customs, institu- 
tions, contractual forms, etc., unknown to them, but the foreign 
terms themselves. Our Phoenicians could consequently refer to the 
corresponding objects only in foreign terms, and thus passed gradu- 
ally from ideographic to phonetic writing, whereas the Chinese, an 
agricultural people without commercial relations with peoples 
speaking different idioms, continued the use of ideographic writing. 
Again, the economic interest of the dominant class has often fur- 
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nished the drive toward certain inventions, above all at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when the capitalist class stimulated 
the feverish invention of new machines by offering prizes, patents, 
and rewards of every sort. They wished to substitute machines for 
workers, hoping thereby to prevent, thanks to continually increas- 
ing disparity between the proportion of capital invested in machines 
and the capital employed in wages, any rise in the wages themselves. 
Prehistoric anthropology, thanks to the studies upon the origins of 
hunting and fishing and of pastoral and agricultural life so fortu- 
nately undertaken, can already inform us how each one of man’s 
first steps toward the transformation of his natural environment 
has frequently had its own specific cause, distinct and different from 
the others. 

We are, moreover, informed by the physicist that calorific phe- 
nomena, for instance, are engendered by various causes such as 
shock, friction, combustion, an infinite variety of other extremely 
varied chemical reactions, the electric current; and he also tells 
us that electricity itself is also produced by friction, heat, chemical 
reactions; and so on for all the other species of physical phenomena. 
There is then nothing which could justify the pretension of attrib- 
uting for each species of sociological phenomena, in general, and 
for a sociological phenomenon as specific as technical invention, in 
particular, only one single cause. 

Where the diffusion and introduction of these inventions is con- 
cerned, we give Tarde the credit of having discovered some relevant 
laws in his studies on imitation. But the laws of imitation (which, 
moreover, are far from being completely known) do not remotely 
explain why certain inventions have been diffused while others have 
not been diffused at all, for imitation should exert the same diffusive 
push upon all inventions equally. In such cases we usually discover 
that the laggards were contrary to the economic interest of the 
dominant class. At other times a whole mass of inventions which 
has not been imitated for a long while by a given people may sud- 
denly be imitated with feverish energy as a consequence of modifi- 
cations in the mere economic organization of this people, without 
the least previous change occurring in opportunities for imitation or 
for imitative contacts. Japan gave an example of this toward the 
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end of the past century—a most striking example. Hence, the laws 
of imitation taken by themselves, and any other monistic laws of 
whatever kind, are not sufficient explanation of all cases of diffusion 
of inventions; each phenomenon of diffusion can have its own dis- 
tinct origin, so that where this category of phenomena is concerned 
there is, as for the others, not merely one, but several, possible 
origins. 

We have still to examine the ldst of the before-mentioned as- 
sumptions inherent in the very conception of universal formulas, 
i.e., the assumption of necessary future continuance in that direc- 
tion of development which is claimed to have been discovered in the 
ensemble of social evolution or in each category of specific phenom- 
ena in particular. According to this assumption we should be able 
to predict the future by deducing it from the direction which social 
evolution has followed up to the present moment. It is easy to con- 
vince ourselves, however, that the direction of development at- 
tested, as it were, by these formulas, will never really offer a single 
guaranty of absolute certainty as to future becoming that can in 
any degree satisfy the demands of scientific precision. In case of 
need they consequently reveal themselves as altogether incapable 
of even the slightest precise and sure prediction. All this is partly 
a consequence of the very nature of such formulas, and partly be- 
cause of their vagueness and excessive generality. It is sufficient 
here to mention Comte’s formula of the three successive stages 
—theological, metaphysical, and positive—or that of Saint-Simon 
and Spencer, the passage from military to industrial social struc- 
ture; or that of several economists, the evolution from slavery to 
serfdom to the wage-system to free labor; and so on. 

Genuine natural laws are merely confirmations of definite rela- 
tionships of succession or similarity among phenomena; these rela- 
tionships have often been verified in the past and are always re- 
verified whenever the phenomena are repeated. In this way such 
laws merit our complete confidence, arrive at valid explanations of 
these phenomena, and admit, in certain circumstances, of predic- 
tion. But evolutionary formulas, upon the whole, are nothing more 
than simple confirmations of one evolutionary fact, which having 
occurred once and for all, so to speak, may never be repeated. 
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Therefore they really say no more than.this: “Up until now so- 
ciety has evolved in this particular direction.” 

In the first place, it is very doubtful logical procedure to de- 
duce, from such a declaration of a single fact, this prophecy: “So- 
ciety will therefore continue to evolve in this same direction in the 
future.” Such logical method is much less certain and sure than to 
deduce the prediction that certain phenomenal relationships will 
continue to manifest themselves in the future as they have in the 
past because they have been verified an almost infinite number of 
times in the past, and continually re-verify themselves in the pres- 
ent. This procedure of deducing predictions from evolutionary 
formulas is especially reprehensible in sociology because of the 
exceptionally specific and complex nature of its phenomena. We 
need only recall, e.g., how slavery reappeared among the civilized 
Anglo-Saxons in the American colonies when it seemed permissible 
to believe that it had disappeared forever; or how the barbarism of 
the Middle Ages caused a reversal in the philosophic and scientific 
evolution which had advanced so far in Greece and the Mediterra- 
nean littoral; or how many other similar events have occurred that 
constituted genuine retrogression in this or that evolutionary trend 
previously thought unchanging and unchangeable. 

In the second place the vagueness and extraordinary: generality 
of these formulas, the absolute lack of rigorous principles for defin- 
ing in what a given developmental trend truly and precisely con- 
sists, or for verifying this direction, renders them nearly useless. 
For the predictions of which these formulas permit are so vague and 
general that they have nothing to do with the very specific and very 
definite predictions which, on the contrary, can be made on the 
basis of genuine natural laws, in sociology as well as in other sci- 
ences, as we shall see. 

Consequently and a fortiori, we should likewise completely re- 
ject the pretension to apply similar formulas toward explanation 
and prediction of separate and particular categories of phenomena. 
We have several of these formulas which, to tell the truth, are more 
frequently employed for political ends than for scientific purposes. 
Such a formula, e.g., is frequently used to predict, in opposition to 
socialism, that property will never again become collective (as it 
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once was) because property in land has passed from the collective 
form to the familial, and finally to the individual. Again, we have 
another formula which predicts that testamentary or will-making 
rights will never again return to the control of the collectivity, be- 
cause hereditary familial rights have progressively given place to 
individual rights of bequeathing increasingly detached from all ties 
of entail, majority, primogeniture, legitimacy, ultimogeniture, re- 
version, etc. Another instance is the opposed formula, which on the 
contrary deduces the prediction that the hereditary transmission of 
property rights, and consequently testamentary rights as well, will 
cease in time because the hereditary transmission of social titles and 
offices has already nearly ceased everywhere. We need only recall 
the great number of juridical forms formerly in power in Roman 
law which later disappeared completely in feudal law, and which 
we now see reproduced in our bourgeois law, in order to persuade 
ourselves of the hollowness of these explanations and predictions 
based upon the application of such evolutionary formulas to phe- 
nomena so specific and determinate. 

It should be further noted that a considerable number of these 
specific evolutions, after having arrived at their terminus, beyond 
which it would be “materially” impossible for them to go (for in- 
stance, the before-mentioned evolution of property from the collec- 
tive form to the familial and finally to the individual), must fore- 
ever cease or else continue in a new path. In the latter case it then 
becomes necessary to resort to Vico’s formula of recurrence, 
Goethe’s spirals, eż sic de similibus; in short, to formulas still more 
vague which explain nothing and which do not permit of even the 
slightest prediction. 

Spencer’s evolutionary formula, “from homogeneity to hetero- 
geneity, from the simple to the complex,” vague to the highest de- 
gree as it is also, nevertheless is of a different nature because it 
simply declares a fact which has been verified in all the various 
evolutions which have occurred up to now, ranging from the evolu- 
tion of our solar system to every other inorganic or organic or social 
evolution. In other words, it is a fact which has been verified a 
great number of times without a single contradiction. 

Hence this law is valid for every evolutionary process. On the 
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one hand, however, because of its very indeterminateness, it can 
never be of more than slight utility in the explanation and predic- 
tion of any phenomenon whatsoever, for, as was emphasized before, 
there are many ways of proceeding from the homogeneous to the 
heterogeneous and from the simple to the complex. On the other 
hand, because we commonly conceive of evolution as a gradual, 
continuous process without breaks, a too excessive, undue exten- 
sion of this idea would exclude the possibility of sudden modifica- 
tions, violent surges, rapid shifts of equilibrium from one mode of 
existence to another, which nevertheless actually do happen and 
have important effects in all cosmic phenomena. In sociology, e.g., 
it would lead to the denial of those violent shifts in the respective 
pressures (poids) of the different antagonistic classes which we call 
social revolutions, and also to the denial of their direct and in- 
evitable consequences, i.e., sudden variations in property rights 
and in legal institutions, which occurrences have been nevertheless 
well attested and verified many times in the history of all peoples. 


II 


We must therefore absolutely reject any notion that sociology 
consists in or can be summed up in simple evolutionary formulas, 
whatever they may be, for this notion is profoundly mistaken from 
a methodological point of view. Nevertheless these evolutionary 
formulas often contain a certain amount of truth; this is their only 
warrant for surviving—but in a very much limited rôle. 

Instance Comte’s evolutionary formula. When it is properly 
limited it expresses an important and valid psycho-sociological law, 
that is, that human philosophical conceptions can only be of two 
opposed varieties. One is the theological, with its metaphysical 
auxiliary; it supposes that phenomena are governed by arbitrary 
divine wills similar to human wills, or by abstract beings or entities 
furnished with determinant volitional attributes. The other is the 
scientific-positive; it makes no suppositions other than that phe- 
nomena are regulated by invariable natural laws alone. The result 
is that human philosophic conceptions are capable of moving only 
along a single straight line determined. by the two extreme points 
of a purely theological and an unreservedly scientific, positive 
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standpoint, united by an intervening metaphysical continuum along 
which human beings gradually move from the first conception to 
the last by insensibly pushing the imagined arbitrary volitional 
entities to an ever more remote and nebulous background. 

Explanation of the priority of theological belief is easy enough. 
In primitive minds, incapable as they are of corrective reflection, 
the association of ideas which forms itself most spontaneously and 
which finally prevails over all the others is that by which the be- 
havior of the surrounding physical world is compared to the acts of 
the observer and is consequently considered due to agents of a na- 
ture similar to the observer’s own. For Comte, however, the human 
mind tended, as the primitive stage was left behind, to move con- 
stantly in the scientific positive direction by its own power, without 
the need of any impulse from without. Today, on the contrary, we 
recognize the enormous importance which these impulses, arising 
from a complex social environment, have had in the development of 
the human mind. Hence the possibility that these external impulses 
may even bring about a retrograde movement; this really occurred, 
e.g., in the Middle Ages, when the philosophic spirit, considered as 
a whole, noticeably regressed in the theological direction. 

In other words, by virtue of Comte’s psycho-sociological law 
the direction of the line of movement of the human mind is a con- 
stant, determined by the nature of the human mind itself, capable 
as it is only of theological or scientific positive conceptions; the 
function of external impulses can only be to influence the direction 
of development (forward or backward) and the speed of this 
movement. 

In order to complete this law, sociology should determine: (1) 
what the principal sociological factors are which can exert driving, 
impelling power upon the development of the human mind; (2) 
which of them tend to push it backward in the theological direction 
or forward in the scientific-positive; and (3) what the laws of their 
action are. 

Research along these lines would probably reveal, for example, 
that the action of the industrial arts impels in the scientific positive 
direction because natural laws are more readily discovered as a re- 
sult of continual practice in the transformation of matter. 
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Again, war or any other state of continual social agitation and 
terror would probably be shown to have an opposite effect, i.e., to 
exert a push in the theological direction. Indeed, terror, by block- 
ing the functioning of the inhibitory psychic.centers, and conse- 
quently stopping corrective reflection, gives new impetus to the re- 
vival of that elementary association of ideas just referred to, which 
compares the behavior of the surrounding physical world to the 
volitional acts of man, and which is the primary source of all theo- 
logical conceptions or religious beliefs. In the second place, war and 
the state of continual social agitation which it produces gives rise 
to the growth of ecclesiastical institutions, those devices par excel- 
lence for collective hypnotization; their function is precisely that 
of infusing the corrective of confidence into the terrorized masses 
and guiding their otherwise divergent and unruly movements in the 
desired direction. And because of the immense influence which these 
beliefs (held as they are by the vast mass of society) exert upon the 
intellectual élite itself, it often happens that a period of intense and 
widespread religious faith irresistibly sweeps this élite in the theo- 
logical direction also; this is just what occurred in the Middle Ages. 

Now, it is by the discovery of these and other similar laws that 
we may justifiably hope that the true character of sociological sci- 
ence will be gradually but clearly sketched and that a real advance 
in sociology will ensue. 

Ii 


To be sure, the sociological laws which have been found up to 
date are not very numerous: (1) a few laws of economic statics 
and dynamics; (2) Loria’s law concerning the impossibility of the 
coexistence of the wage-system and free soil, and vice versa, the 
uselessness and unprofitableness, as soon as free soil has ceased to 
exist, of slavery or serfdom as a means of obtaining the necessary 
supply of exploited labor, because an equivalent, the great mass of 
the proletariat, comes into existence when once the soil is fully 
taken up; so that slavery and serfdom disappear as soon as the soil 
of a country has been wholly occupied, and are introduced anew 
when free soil is again present as in new colonies; (3) some laws of 
imitation and collective psychology; (4) the law of intensification 
of religious faith and development of religious institutions just de- 
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scribed in detail; and some others still few in number. (5) The law 
typical of all others, however, the one which best exemplifies the 
character of the new science, is the great law of class struggle with 
its ensuing discovery of the vast importance of the economic factor 
in the whole sociological world. 

In pointing out that the economic spring is the inner force in 
many social events, even those most different in their exterior ap- 
pearance, this law discovers a relationship of similarity among the 
latter, and consequently explains them. And because of the sort of 
actions and reactions which it makes manifest between the differ- 
ent classes, and thanks to the predictions which in many cases it 
makes possible, it:can be compared to the law of double decomposi- 
tion of salts typical of chemical laws in general. This law permits, 
indeed, of the prediction of reactions which take place when two 
saline solutions of a given composition and strength are mixed— 
and the sociological law of class struggle permits, in many social 
contingencies, of prediction which is of an analogous nature and no 
less sure. When we have determined, e.g., which social classes 
would regard a certain eventual social action—such as a war, a 
particular modification in the institution of property, a given law, 
etc.,—as likely to favor their own economic interests, and which 
classes would regard it as likely to damage theirs, and when we find 
out which of these two class groups is the most powerful, has the 
most pressure (poids) as a sociological factor, we are at once able 
to predict with the greatest certainty whether or not this action will 
ensue. 

In order to give this sociological law of class struggle an in- 
creasing capacity for prediction, however, it is necessary to com- 
plete it. The writer has attempted this, in his before-mentioned 
work on socialism, by investigating the laws which govern the vari- 
ations of the pressure exerted by the respective social classes and 
by the investigation of the laws which regulate the way these 
classes act (degree of efficiency and direction of action) when once 
they achieve preponderance over the others. 

But in order to obtain these results the writer was compelled to 
begin by thoroughly elucidating and decidedly rejecting the enor- 
mous and fundamental contradiction of the materialistic interpre- 
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tation of history. On the one hand it proclaims the class struggle as 
the supreme law of history, and that historical events are merely 
the results, the products, of these struggles; while on the other hand 
it denies all effectiveness in changing conditions to the conscious 
action of these classes, the imperturbable flow of economic and 
sociological phenomena in general being supposed to be solely and 
entirely determined by the instrument of production (Marx), or 
the degree of population density (Loria), or by other such exclu- 
sively material factors. 

Once having rejected this fundamental contradiction of his- 
toric materialism and having recognized the conscious action of the 
classes, its whole efficacy as sociological factor, we can pass with 
advantage to the question of the modifiability of sociological phe- 
nomena. 

When a sociologist enters into this argument he frequently be- 
comes vague, confused, contradictory. And this can never be other- 
wise so long as we do not discriminate between the various kinds of 
modifying forces whose pressure upon sociological phenomena we 
wish to measure. 

In all the other sciences, as a matter of fact, the only modifying 
agency is man himself, external to the phenomena to be modified, 
motivated by scientific or technical interests always the same for 
all the operators, and with a modifying effectiveness independent 
of this or that specific human being, inasmuch as all the operators ` 
can equally avail themselves of the means furnished by science. 
In sociology, on the contrary, the modifying forces are internal, 
i.e., they form an integral part of the phenomena to be changed. 
Moreover, each one has his own motives, driving forces; and even 
when sociological knowledge is equal, modifying efficiency varies 
greatly from one to another. Furthermore, the quality of the de- 
sired modification and the power to obtain it will be different ac- - 
cording to whether a single individual or a collectivity of individ- 
uals is the operative agency. And in the first case, the quality of the 
desired modification and power to obtain it will differ according to 
whether the individual has this or that egoistic or altruistic motive, 
this or that amount of the energy proper to the man of action, this 
or that social position. In the second case, the quality of the desired 
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modification and power to obtain it will differ according to the so- 
cial class which is acting, according to this economic motive rather 
than to that, according to this or that numerical proportion of its 
members relative to other groups, according to its economic power 
and to the degree of the extent and completeness of its collective 
consciousness. 

A Napoleon, for instance, will take advantage of the law of 
class struggle in order to realize an egoistic goal of supreme power; 
consequently, in order to attain and maintain this power, he will 
obtain for himself the backing of those social classes which sociol- 
ogy (or his intuition) have indicated as possessing preponderant 
pressure or pressure capacity. The philanthropist, on the other 
hand, will see his illusions concerning the altruism of collectivities 
destroyed by this same law; and he will here find the moving rea- 
sons for no longer losing his time in sermonizing the dominant ex- 
ploiting classes; he will instead employ all his energy in awaken- 
ing an increasingly effective consciousness among the proletariat, 
and thus increasing its pressure as sociological factor. In brief, 
every individual, whatever may be the goals and the sociological 
modifications he proposes, will learn from this law the necessity of 
first finding out which class has an interest in backing his efforts 
toward these goals and modifications; second, he has then simply 
to direct all his actions toward forcing this class into the political 
action and strengthening its pressure. Finally, the different social 
classes, each with its own economic motives and its own effective- 
ness in social changes, will draw upon sociology for extremely valu- 
able information; that is, they will learn how to increase their pres- 
sure, where to concentrate their action most effectively according to 
their relative influence, and so on. 

The sort of change desired and the effectiveness in realizing it 
will therefore be different for each modifying agent; the direction 
and the specific forms which sociology will advise these various 
agents to give to their respective modifying acts will also be differ- 
ent, in order that the maximum effect may be obtained. Conse- 
quently to speak of the modifiability of sociological phenomena in 
general, without further particularization, is to say nothing at all. 

This sociological law of the struggle of the classes, and the 
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other more recently discovered laws before mentioned, manifestly 
introduce a profound change in the way the character of sociolog- 
ical science is conceived. 

In the opinion of the writer, when this fundamental change in 
the way of conceiving of our young science has finally taken place, 
and only then, can we hope that it will make real, substantial, and 
even rapid Progress. 
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ABSTRACT 


The human being is both an individual and a person. It seems valid to use the 
concept of “individuality” with emphasis on his uniqueness, and the concept of “per- 
sonality” with emphasis on his representative typicality. Every entity, from atom 
to man, is in some measure unique and in some measure typical. But what distin- 
guishes a man from a cow or an ant is that he is a reflectively social person, con- 
templating human life as a drama. He plays a conscious rôle in the drama. He is a 
farmer, architect, statesman, etc., speaking and acting as representative of a type. 
Or, he may be speaking and acting for the Zeitgeist. What should be thought of as 
“personal” is this representative human activity. ` 


In current literary usage the words “individual” and “person” 
are often used interchangeably. One could quote many passages 
where, for example, stress is laid on someone’s remarkable person- 
ality and then, a little lower down in the pargraph, this is illustrated 
by salient instances of his striking individuality. In such cases it 
seems that either word may be substituted for the other with little 
or no detriment to the meaning which the writer seeks to convey. 

In some cases, however, one or other of the words is felt to be 
more appropriate. Thus one speaks of individuality in literary 
style or in handwriting—perhaps in deportment and dress—feel- 
ing that personality would not here accord with common usage. 
And if it be said that handwriting, in a measure, and style, more 
fully, are individual expressions of what the man really is as a per- 
son, still some distinction is implied. 

In the interests of discussion I propose to take up tentatively 
what may seem to be an extravagant position. I suggest that there 
is a sense—-not the only sense, but none the less a valid sense—in 
which it may be said that individuality and personality are limiting 
concepts which are logically poles assunder. I use the words in their 
abstract form to earmark these limiting concepts. It must be un- 
derstood, however, that the concrete human being is not individual 
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or person. He exemplifies individuality and personality, just as he 
exemplifies both mental and physical attributes, distinguishable but 
nowise separable. 

In what I shall have to say the emphasis will fall on what we 
distinguish as mental attributes. But we cannot disregard those 
that are physical. And our avenue of approach to some distinction 
between individual and person is from the current usage of common 
speech. May we say of puppies that they severally show marked. 
individuality—say in intelligence, in docility, perhaps in greedi- 
ness? But should we speak of them as illustrating differences in 
personality? Or, taking the concrete form of the noun, with respect 
to cows in a field we may speak of half a dozen individuals, but not 
of so many persons. Again, using the adjectival form, it may be 
permissible to say that this Alderney shows certain individual 
traits. But few would speak of these traits as personal. 

It may be said that this is because human folk only are per- 
sonal. That may be true enough. But human folk are individual 
also. If it be urged that animals are not personal, this does not im- 
ply that men are not individual. Since, then, we want in some way 
to distinguish individuality from personality where both are in evi- 
dence, we must seek some criteria, say first a criterion of individu- 
ality. What, then, is distinctive of the individual as such? Is it not 
some touch of uniqueness? 

Let us, however, note that there is a sense in which both words, 
“individual” and “person,” may carry only numerical distinctness. 
Thus, of fledglings, we speak of so many individuals in a nest; of 
men, so many persons in a room. There is here no stress on the 
presence or the absence of distinctive uniqueness. One is merely 
taking the birds or the men as units, each numerically “singular,” 
that may be counted and can be dealt with severally. Thus we may 
talk of all the individuals of some species. But why use the word 
“individual” in this sense? Why not speak of all the members of a 
species? Why not say all red ants, or cuckoos, or lemmings? Why 
not so many birds in a nest, so many guests in a room, or sharehold- 
ers at a meeting? That suffices to indicate numerical distinctness— 
singularity in one sense of this word. Here no stress is laid on their 
singularity in the further sense that each has, or may have, some- 
thing that differentiates it or him from the others. 
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We come back, then, to distinctive uniqueness in individuality. 
And, so far, there seems nothing to preclude our speaking of phys- 
ical or physiological traits as, in this sense, individual. If then, 
such structural and functional characters be included, individual 
uniqueness may, on sufficient evidence, be predicated of this or that 
dog, or daisy, or diatom. It may be predicated of any living or- 
ganism. 

May we go farther? Is the word applicable to anything not 
living, say a crystal of quartz? Here opinions differ. The word 
“individual” may imply something more than uniqueness only. 
Some physicists tell us, however, that could we but know all about’ 
them, no two atoms or molecules are quite alike. Each is differen- 
tiated with minute but elusive subtlety as a “this” or a “that.” If 
so, whether its singular “thisness” be called individuality or not, it 
illustrates uniqueness no less than does Dick, Tom, or Harry. In 
principle, therefore, something of the same kind as individuality, so 
far as uniqueness is concerried, may be severally distinctive of all 
integral entities throughout nature. Each bears its singular mono- 
mark of uniqueness, though perhaps in so small a measure as to be 
negligible. 

But any given natural entity—be it atom, or molecule, or crys- 
tal; be it cell, multicellular organism, or community of such organ- 
isms—is not only individual in virtue of its uniqueness; it is also 
typical in so far as it represents what I shall here call a type. In 
biological regard the specific characters of each member are typi- 
cal. On these terms the structure or the behavior of any given 
member of the species is individual in virtue of its distinctive 
uniqueness; but it is typical in so far as it represents something 
common to all like members. 

In the further biological treatment of individuality, as dis- 
cussed for example by Professor Julian Huxley, the emphasis falls 
on numerical individuality. In this sense what is spoken of as indi- 
vidual is commonly regarded as typical. Thus the individual devel- 
opment of this or that embryo chick or rabbit is taken as an instance 
that represents the typical course of development in all chicks and 
all rabbits. Here the biological stress is on numerical distinctness 
rather than on differentiating uniqueness. Here it is applicable to 
cells, or to organisms, and may be extended to communities. 
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On this understanding we may start with cells as primary units 
numerically distinguishable; these combine in the unity of organic 
integration to constitute a multicellular organism; and such organ- 
isms, as secondary units, may combine in some mode of social in- 
tegration to constitute a community. Each in turn exemplifies nu- 
merical individuality. We are dealing with a cell, an organism, a 
community. We have thus, in broad outline, three ascending levels 
with advancing stages of such individuality. Many interesting 
problems then arise with respect to intervening stages showing 
varying forms of biological partnership, Are they numerically indi- 

“vidual, or not? The salient point, however, is that at any stage, 
earlier or later, the individual is regarded as a relatively independ- 
ent unit. That, I think, is what is meant by speaking of its indi- 
viduality in this sense. But here no stress is laid on the distinction 
I seek to draw between uniqueness as individual and that which is 
typical in that it is not unique but is expressed alike in each several 
and concrete representative of the type. 

Thus we have on the one hand individuality and on the other 
hand what may be called typicality. These, I submit, as limiting 
concepts, are logically opposites, or, as one may put it, poles asun- 
der. In so far as unique this or that—any this or that—this not 
typical. In so far as typical it is, thus far, not unique. Its unique- 
ness is unshared. Its typicality is shared by others. 

But every natural entity—in the widest sense of the word “nat- 
ural”—from atom to man, may be, and I venture to think is, in 
some measure unique, with a singularity all its own, and in some 
measure typical. In concrete being it is always both. 

In search, then, for general principles I submit that, under the 
headings uniqueness and typicality, we may distinguish comple- 
mentary and “polar” concepts that are universal in their range of 
application. We must now pass to human affairs. And here I ask 
whether there is not a sense in which human individuality falls 
under the heading of uniqueness and human personality implies 
representation of some social type and thus exemplifies typicality. 

To render this view initially plausible one must ask that the ori- 
gin of the word “person” and all its derivatives in connection with 
the drama be borne in mind. And one must raise the question 
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whether the familiar etymology of the word does not count in this 
partly, but not wholly, verbal inquiry. Of course it may be said 
that the word has long ago shaken itself free from the trammels of 
its origin in connection with the masks of the old-time stage. And 
no doubt servitude to etymology may often fetter freedom of 
speech. But sometimes a word’s origin takes us back to something 
that is worthy of preservation. Is it not so in this case? 

Let us, however, turn first to the usage in which little trace is 
left of any primary dramatic implication. There is a comprehensive 
sense in which, as Dr. R. G. Gordon says in his recent work, in 
order “to define a man’s personality adequately, we must describe 
his parentage and race, his bodily structure, his intellectual attain- 
ments, his emotional reactions, his practical achievement,” and all 
that has happened to him “from birth to death.” More concisely, 
“personality,” he says, “might be defined as the emergent synthe- 
sis of the bodily and mental attributes of the individual.” I am not 
criticizing Dr. Gordon’s able treatment of his theme. I merely sug- 
gest that for the words “person” and “individual” we may here 
substitute “man.” It then comes to this: With respect to any given 
man, considered comprehensively in physical, physiological, bio- 
logical, mental, and social regard, we must describe, so far as we 
can, “all there is to him.” 

But for some of us there is a more special regard in which we 
commonly speak of the man as a person—that regard in which we 
should not speak of a cow or an ant as a person. Shall we say that 
in this more special regard he is a reflectively social person, with all 
that this implies? He has reached that level of mental development 
which enables him to contemplate human life as a drama in which 
he and others play their several parts. The emphasis is on reflective 
contemplation. In the “social” life of ants the members of the com- 
munity do play their parts in modes of relation which we can de- 
scribe perhaps in dramatic terms. But can any one of them reflec- 
tively contemplate this “communal” life as a drama? I leave it as 
a question. Anyhow, that is what a man can do and “act” accord- 
ingly. He realizes, or can realize if he pause to think, that he plays 
his part in due relation to the parts that are played by others. And 
I submit that, as person, he always more or less wittingly represents 
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or stands for some social type which he then and there imperson- 
ates. He plays his part as farmer, as architect, as statesman, and so 
forth. This he accepts as his réle in life’s drama. And the more 
consistently he acts, the more does he endeavor, deliberately and of 
set purpose, to sustain worthily his rôle as representative farmer, or 
architect, or statesman. He has a sense of responsibility in playing 
up to the part that is “intrusted to him” by the “management” 
which he speaks of as “Society.” And this he may do while retain- 
ing all his unique and distinctive “mannerism” in individuality. 

I put the matter dramatically. But my point is that literary 
usage, as distinguished from strictly scientific usage, retains and 
cherishes subtle reminiscences of the dramatic origin of the word 
“person” and its derivatives. It is this that I seek to emphasize. 

The stage helped not a little to socialize a concept which im- 
plies a communal voice that speaks through the mask of the indi- 
vidual actor and serves to evoke a communal response. The player 
impersonates someone who represents a social type. This is obvious 
enough in the dramatis personae of The Rivals: Sir Anthony Ab- 
solute, Lydia Languish, and the rest, in each of whom some human 
trait is dominant. It is less obvious, and may be disputable, where 
historical characters are introduced, say Joan of Arc, or Abraham 
Lincoln. Even here, I think, the author chooses, say as the central 
figure of his play, someone who in real life represented a social 
type. And he claims freedom to treat his theme as dramatist and 
not only as historian. Therein lies his art. Here, however, one must 
ask Mr. Bernard Shaw, or Mr. John Drinkwater, or such a dra- 
matic critic as A. B. W. 

Behind the drama on the theatrical stage is that which we speak 
of as the drama of social life. Are we justified in thus designating 
it? May we interpret social affairs in dramatic terms? Whether 
this procedure be justifiable or not, does not the man of letters 
habitually interpret in these terms? If so, at any rate in literary 
usage, does not the word “person” —admittedly of dramatic origin 
—still retain at least so much of its original meaning as to imply 
representation of a social type? 

I submit, then, that in much literary usage the person is al- 
ways representative. With some measure of effective realization, in 
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speech and in action, a man, as person, is, and he claims to be, 
something socially more than he is as individual. He speaks or acts 
as lawyer, as committeeman, as minister of religion; perhaps as 
intimate friend. It is this that marks his representative person- 
ality. 

Contrast with this his idiosyncratic individuality. That which 
is individually unique in you and in me—perchance some touch of 
originality—is private and unshared. Have not some of us read 
disquisitions on “the fundamental isolation of the individual”? As 
Professor Pringle Pattison says, the individual self is “a unique 
existence which is perfectly impervious to other selves.” Here, as 
I think, he takes individuality in abstraction from personality. 
That which is typically personal as representing some social type 
is public and is shared by others. So far from being perfectly im- 
pervious to others, a man, as person, is above all things socially 
pervious. He voices the judgment of others; he shares the outlook 
of others. 

It may be said, however, that nowadays the word “personal” 
has come to mean private rather than communal. Astronomers, for 
example, say since 1795, speak of the “personal equation.” This is 
intended to denote some uniqueness in this or that observer which 
must be allowed for in order to render his observations typical of 
what Professor Eddington calls the normally equipped human be- 
ing. If, therefore, we lay stress on uniqueness, this “equation” is 
distinctively individual. But as we saw at the outset, the words in 
much current parlance have become synonymous. 

Take, however, a more familiar example. An after-dinner 
speaker, having eulogized his “toast” as a good citizen and a public 
benefactor, asks leave to close on a more personal note. What does 
this mean? Does it not mean that he speaks as a friend of a friend 
and wishes, at the climax of post-prandial oratory, to voice the ver- 
dict of many such friends? There is still something to be said for 
the view that, in the more personal note, he represents a worthy 
type of human folk. 

But after all I seek only to present a point of view which may 
or may not prove acceptable. From that point of view when a man 
speaks with the backing of the whole fellowship of golfers, or of 
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Alpine climbers, or of artists, or of musicians, or of men of science, 
he speaks in each case with a personal, and not only an individual, 
voice. He pronounces representative judgment with a sense of re- 
sponsibility, weighing his words. At long last he may in some meas- 
ure speak for the Zeitgeist. He approaches the limit of all-embrac- 
ing personality. And yet it is just he, the man himself, as actor in 
the social drama, through whom the spirit of his time finds utter- 
ance. Of course no one is big enough, or sufficiently comprehensive 
in his outlook, to speak for mankind at its best. But Shakespeare 
had a pretty large personality in this sense. Was his individual 
uniqueness any the less? 

And not only does a man, as typical person, speak with a com- 
munal voice; he sees things with the communal eye. At a meeting 
of the British Association there is much discussion of the external 
world from many points of view. There are as many individual 
points of view as there are members in session. But there is the 
comprehensive outlook which all the members of our fellowship 
share as representative men of science. This affords one way of 
defining an external world common to all of us. Thus Professor 
Eddington characterizes that world as “a synthesis of appearances 
from all possible points of view.” Some may say that, though this 
it is, it is something more than this. But let that pass. The question 
here-is: Whose is this comprehensive outlook? It is ours—that of 
each one of us and all of us—in so far as we are normally equipped 
human beings. “We have,” says Professor Eddington, “a fairly . 
definite idea of a normally equipped human being, and it is to his 
standard of appreciation that the concept of the external world of 
physics particularly relates.” May I for “normally equipped hu- 
man being whose outlook comprises a synthesis of appearances 
from all points of view” substitute “representative person as sci- 
entific inquirer”? 

The antithesis I have drawn is that of uniqueness and typicali- 
ty where the same natural entity affords an instance of both. Is 
there a valid sense in which one may say that in the human indi- 
vidual, as-such, the emphasis falls on his uniqueness; in the human 
person, as such, on what one may call his representative typicality? 

We have the two words “individual” and “person,” Not infre- 
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quently we use them interchangeably. In my opinion it would be 
well to differentiate in the way I have indicated. This may be only 
an individual opinion. But as I read what is written on personality, 
in general literature, in psychology, in sociology, and in works ex- 
pressive of religious thought, I venture to think that it is in a meas- 
ure personal, and that, however inadequately, I voice the judgment 
of some others. 
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ABSTRACT 


“Primitive communism” vs. “solitary hunter”’—The ancient theory that divi- 
sion of labor is non-existent in the preliterate world is perpetuated in two mutually 
inconsistent forms: (1r) The work of these peoples is done in common—the task of 
one is the task of all, (2) Primitive man is a non-co-operative “solitary hunter” 
carrying on life and labor independently of his fellows. Census method.—This theory 
is here tested by a labor census which classifies cases derived from published works 
concerning thirty tribes, division of labor being conceived, for purposes of the census, 
as occurring whenever any activity becomes a recognized function of a particular 
person, sex, or group of persons. Functional differentiation-—On the basis of degree 
or type of specialization, three distinct classes of activities emerge in the census: 
regular, incidental, occasional, Regular activities are, for the most part, daily, full- 
time functions of those who engage in them, and correspond to the occupations of 
literate industrial society. Incidental activities occur in the course of a broader and 
more general set of activities or occupation. Occasional activities are performed at 
more or less irregular or unexpected intervals, or at stated periods widely separated 
in time. The appearance of these classes of activities under each of thirteen func- 
tional groupings (medicine, craftsmanship, etc.) assigns the theory above outlned to 
the fascinating library of academic mythology, and warrants an alternative formula- 
tion: (1) Division of labor is coextensive with preliterate social life. (2) Specializa- 
tion by craft and occupation may be found in some form in every preliterate tribe. 
Differentiation within population classes-~-The fact of division of labor receives 
wider significance in its relation to (1) sex, (2) age, (3) physical strength, (4) mari- 
tal condition, etc. These factors cross-cut functional lines and are, in some sense, the 
results of the cultural assignment of functions in any given situation. There are, in 
fact, all sorts of social divisions of labor, and the unending complexity of these di- 
visions must be viewed as coextensive with the infinite number of relationships, 
classifications, and stratified layers of preliterate social life, as well as with the man- 
ifold conceptions which individuals have of each other's abilities, capacities, and fit- 
nesses for special duties. 


_ Primitive communism.—It is the purpose of this paper to test 
an ancient theory by a modern method. The old method was gen- 
eralization; the one here applied, particularization. The theory, 
commonly known as “primitive communism,” though recently 
called in question,? persists, nevertheless, both in its original form 

1 See Ellsworth Faris, “Preliterate Peoples: Proposing a New Term,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXX, No. 6, May, 1925. j 
2 See especially Robert H. Lowie, Primitive Society; B. Malinowski, Argonauts 


of the Western Pacific; and, with some reservations as to theoretical formulation, 
W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The Science of Society. 
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and in conjunction with multiplied other abstractions that have 
been deduced from it. 

Communism, of course, means absence of private property and 
ownership in common by the group. But, as here discussed and as 
even more widely conceived, it means that division of labor in the 
preliterate world is nonexistent, that the work of these peoples is 
done in common, and that what is the task of one is the task of all. 
Closely related and bearing frequently the same classifying label, 
but in exact antithesis to the foregoing, is the assumption, oddly 
enough by many of the same writers, of the non-co-operative “soli- 
tary hunter” “who sought food independently and regardless of his 
fellows.” 

These two latter interpretations are alike in that they deny the 
phenomena of differentiated preliterate labor. The following for- 
mulations—a few from the many available in the literature of so- 
cial science—direct attention to this general point of view. 


In nature conditions there is no work and consequently no division of 
labour.* 

[In] the primeval age .. .. neither labour nor division of labour was 
known, but simply the necessity of keeping together in hordes.” 


Primitive man lives in isolation and hates his neighbor. He lacks the in- 
stincts that lead men to live in intimate relations and assist each other in pro- 
duction. Under these conditions the principle of the division of labor cannot 
be utilized.® 


In primitive times . . . . even the most pressing needs, such as keeping 
social order and securing food supplies, were . . . . cared for by customs which 
made all members of a group participate in all types of activity.” 


There was very little division of labor and practically no such thing as spe- 
cialization of tasks in the hunting and fishing stages [and], no distinct differen- 
tiation between employer and employee functions [in the] pastoral stage.8 


*F. W. Blackmar and J. L. Gillen, Outlines of Sociology, p. 89. 
* F. Muller-Lyer, The History of Social Development, p. 267. 
- “Ibid. p.328. 
° Simon N. Patten, The Theory of Dynamic Economics, p. 141. 
"Hornell Hart, Social Life and Institutions, pp. 84-85. 
* Gordon Watkins, An Introduction to the Study of Labor Problems, p. 10. 
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For primitive man . . . . there is little division of labor. What one man 
can do all can do.® 


This, then, is the theory. Plato*® enunciated it; Durkheim™ 
accepted it and incorporated it as an essential aspect of his analy- 
sis; and the social scientists of the present era are broadcasting it 
to more thousands than one can think of with equanimity. 

What are the facts? To what extent, if at all, may division of 
labor be said to characterize the work of preliterate peoples? In 
what activities, if any, does differentiation occur? Is occupational 
specialization fact or fiction? 

Census method.—In order to answer these and related ques- 
tions, a labor and vocational census has been made of thirty tribes 
selected on the basis of geographical distribution, cultural diversi- 
ty, varying population, and available data. 

No tribal bureaus of census, of fisheries, of agricultural eco- 
nomics, of labor statistics, of mining and manufacturing; no de- 
partments of commerce and labor and agriculture and interior 
have records which can be consulted with reference to the points 
raised. This does not mean that such bureaus do not exist. The 
Banyoro (Central Africa) king makes a yearly census of his sub- 
jects, his flocks, and his herds. But the results of his enumerations 
have not been written down. It has, therefore, been necessary to 
rely upon primary sources from outside observers—monographic 
studies, reports by anthropologists and ethnologists, accounts of 
scientific expeditions, government documents, and findings of mis- 
sionaries, travelers, etc. 

For the purposes of the census, division of labor has been con- 
ceived as occurring whenever any activity becomes a recognized 
function of a particular person, sex, or group of persons. The 1,532 
cases excerpted have been recorded on specially prepared forms 
and the results summarized in Tables I, II, ITI, IV, Figure 1, and 
Chart I. 

This census has one characteristic in common with all other 
censuses: it is not a perfect census. Neither is the occupational 


°R, T. Ely, Outlines of Economics, pp. 27-30. 
* Davies and Vaughan, Republic of Plato with Analysis, pp. xiv—xv. 
4 Émile Durkheim, De La Division Du Travail Social, Livres 1 et 11. 
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census of United States a perfect census; the Department of Com- 
merce admits this fact. The census for 1920 lists silk-weavers in 
the state of Idaho. But there is no silk-weaving in Idaho. 

One of the reasons why this census is not perfect is because it 
has been derived, as previously stated, from published works, and 
the completeness of these sources varies with authors and areas 
considered. The first strike census in the United States was also 
derived from “published works,”’? and the present strike censuses 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics depend, in large measure, upon 
newspapers, trade journals, labor periodicals, etc. 

Another reason why this census is not perfect is because the 
talent of its takers has varied. The talent of the takers of other 
censuses has also varied. United States census enumerators work 
piece-work and for wages. The enumerators™ of this census paid 
for the opportunity of making it and were selected on the basis of 
specific interest in the problems underlying it. 

There are other census comparisons which might be made. The 
United States occupational census covers more pages, but this cen- 
sus covers more territory (Fig. 1). The United States census in- 
cludes more figures, but more time per figure was spent upon the 
figures which this census includes. For certain purposes—specifi- 
cally for the understanding of the modern workaday world—this is 
a more important census than the occupational census of United 
States for any given decade. This is, of course, a large statement. 
It is obviously not a scientific statement. It is a matter of opinion 
—of individual interpretation as to how much contribution the 
study of preliterate labor can make to the complex vocational prob- 
lems of the Western world. It has nothing whatever to do with the 
validity and use of either census. 

Functional differentiation Table I is a comparison of the ex- 
tent of division of labor, i.e., the number of activities or specialized 


“Third Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor (1887), pp. 1029, 1107-8. 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge the assistance given in making this census 
by Miss Frances Ellis, Mr. Thornton Merriam, Mr. Charles Newcomb, and Mrs. 
William Burke, graduate students, and by seventeen undergraduates of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The work was done in connection with classes in Social Origins and 
The Mind of Primitive Man of Professor Elisworth Faris, 1925, 1926, and 1928. 
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TABLE I 


A COMPARISON OF THE EXTENT OF DIVISION oF LABOR IN THIRTY 
PRELITERATE TRIBES 
































SPECIALIZED 
Functions 
ESTIMATED (ACTIVITES 
TRIBE LOCATION TYPE POPULATION 
iF GIVEN* 
M F Total 
tł 
Africa 
Baganda........ Central Pastoral I-3 ,000,000 49| 21; 70 
Banyoro........- Central PasteAgrics -u faina seeen osaa ove 99] 31] 125 
Hottentot....... Southern Pastoral «uc e cece cece eeee eee 45| 13| 58 
Masai........... Southeastern Pastoral 30-40 ,000 35) 25| 60 
4 Somali.......... Eastern Pastoral  «-_—«-_— Nvwwecvevecsusocsed 20|} 16) 35 
Sta: 
Angami Naga.. Eastern India Agric.-Past. Largest of Naga 33 16] 45 
Ao Naga........ Northeast Assam Agricultural Hill District 2I 83| 29 
Chuckchee....... Northeast Asia Fishing-Past. 12,000 30 29 52 
Sema Naga...... Northeast India Agricultural =«—s J... eee eee eee eee 4o| 21 6r 
TE autaa Southern India Pastoral 700 37 15 27 
Ausiralia. 
Arunta..... ....{ Central Hunting Largest in Central] 26; 13] 38 
Australia 
Warramunga.. Central Hunting, «i Aa ce ods 23 s| 27 
North America: 2 , 
Eskimos-BS.....] Bering Strait Fishing-Hunt. secaceverws sib fate Sead 35 18] s3 
Eskimos-L....... Labrador Hunting-Fish. 1,700 29 8] 37 
Osage.........-. North Oklahoma Hunting-Agric. 1,994 (1906) 26| 14| 38 
Ponca.........65 Okla. and Nebr. Hunt.-Agric. 833 (1906) 13] Iro) 23 
Pueblo.......... Southwest U.S. Agricultural { 5 Ég tamni) } 33| 24) 49 
Tiinglit......... Southeast Alaska Hunt.-Fish. 8,597 (1861) 18] x8} 36 
South America:} , j 
Central-Arawaks.| North Brazil and So.| Agric.-Hunt. PANAR siejeeiattaoie 18 8} 25 
British Guiana 
Guiana-Indians..] British Guiana Hunting-Fish. SEADE EENE KECE I2 7 18 
Jivaro..........5 Ecuador and Peru Agricultural 15-20,000 8 9} 17 
Oceania and Islands: 
Andaman.,...... Andaman Islands Hunting SRIAS LIT tintea 16| 16| 29 
(Bay of Bengal) 
Bontoc-Igorot....| Philippine Isles Agricultural 76,000 54| 34| 88 
Nei........ .....| Hawalian Islands Agricultural Aaa ra sence | or] 13] r102 
Mafulu.......... Ne Guinea (South | Agricultural gate aia Stefan EEE weed) 92) 43) Era 
acific 
Maori...........| New Zealand Fish.-Agric. Ste Siete Lh aee j n8 4| 2r 
Marquesas...... Marquesas Isles Fishing fuveuceveees E 44| 13) 47 
, id-Pacific) 
Melanesians..... Manes (South Horticultural- sf... eee eee eee 42 9| 5I 
Pacific) unt. 
Negritos,........ Philippine Isles Hunting -y nee eee eee eee eee I4 II 25 
Tinguians....... Philippine Isles Hunt.-Agric. 20,000 in towns 25 35 60 
Total RRR] TEE EREA ANAE ET ELLLER 1,025) 507|1,485 











* John Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 6 (Baganda); Hermann Norden, White and Black in East Africo, 
p. 90 (Somali); also Accounts and Papers and Correspondence Concerning Africa, pp. 20-21; J. H. Huron 
The Angami Nagas, p I4 4 angam Nagas); Waldemar Bogarus, Tke Chuckchee, p. 22 (Chuckchee); W.H. R 
Rivers, The Todas 6 (Todas); Ba dwin Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Across Australia, I, 185 (Arunta): 
ae a oan Britannica, oth ed, (Labrador Eskimos); F. W. Hodge, Handbook of American Indians, 
p. 158 (Osage); ibid., p. 278 (Ponca); L. F. Jones, A Study of the Tlinglits of Alaska, p. 117 (Tlinglits); 
Farabee, The Central Arawaks, p. 159 (Central Arawaks); Rafael Karsten, Blood Revenge, War, and Victory 
Feasts among the Jibaro Indians of Eastern Ecuador, p. 1 (Jivaro); A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc-Igorot, p. 168; 
Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian, pp. 238-39 (Tinguian). 

t Sum of Column M and Column F, minus duplicates, i.e., functions that are performed by both 
men and women. 

t Studies of South American tribes are fragmentary and literature incomplete. Guiana-Indians is a 
class name applying to several groups which are not clearly differentiated, and all of which are to be dis- 
tinguished only on the basis of territory occupied. Central-Arawaks, similiarly, is a more or less gen- 
eralized group name. 
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functions, discovered in the survey of the literature of the thirty 
tribes studied. On the basis of the degree or type of specialization, 
the activities included, though not separately treated in this table, 
fall into three distinct classes: regular, incidental, and occasional. 
Regular activities are, for the most part, daily, full-time functions 
of those who engage in them, and correspond, in the main, to the 
occupations of literate industrial society. They are the major tasks 
upon which individuals depend for a livelihood, as, for example, 
practicing witchcraft, blacksmithing, pottery-making, administer- 
ing government, etc. Incidental activities are those functions which 
occur in the course of a broader and more general set of activities 
or occupation. They are usually performed daily or nearly so, and 
more or less regularly, as, for example, carrying water, gathering 
firewood, fumigating and washing milk-vessels, stringing beads, 
hunting insects or lizards, cooking kangaroo intestines, etc. All of 
these activities, it will be noted, are incidental to being a housewife. 
Finally, occasional activities are those functions performed at more 
or less irregular and unstated or unexpected intervals, or at stated 
periods widely separated in time, as, for example, preparing the 
marriage feast, building a floating-house of papyrus grass, mak- 
ing rain, burying the dead, crowning the queen, castrating bull 
calves, etc. 

Tribes showing the most extensive specialization are Banyoro 
(Central Africa), Mafulu (New Guinea), Nei (Hawaiian Islands), 
Bontoc-Igorot (Philippine Islands), and Baganda (Central Afri- 
ca). This does not mean that these tribes are necessarily the most 
specialized, although such an assumption would be roughly correct. 
More accurately, however, it means that, in the study made and 
on the basis of available literature excerpted, more cases of divided 
activity were discovered for these tribes. The completeness of the 
material for any given group is, throughout, always a matter of 
question. There is one point, however, that is not a matter of ques- 
tion: division of labor is a universal phenomena and may be found, 
in greater or lesser measure, in every human society, preliterate as 
well as literate. 

Table II classifies and analyzes by function the activities of 
the thirty peoples studied. The most extensive specialization under 
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TABLE II 
ANALYSIS BY FUNCTION oF 1,532 CASES oF DIVISION or LABOR 
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TABLE U—Continued 








FUNCTION 
„I |a jaji] v | vi jv] vir] rx | x | xt] xmpxi 
-| fs. 
TRIBE AND CONTINENT |SEX z E ae È 3 Torat 
Bike a * i 
E PEELE Paes A 
3 23 512 3/8 g| 2 SB] fa 9 D 
© |si sAl sma] 30 g 5] 8 
SE be 14| Bjal él 3 
South America: 
y M|) of x ue oxy 4) 4] o3) yj oj r 18 
Central-Arawaks. . íT ol of xf of 3| of of 2| of x| a] of o 8 
tana Tad; M| rz} of of of 6| x| o| o I1) of oj 3) 0 12 
Guiana-Indians.. . . fs ol of of of a x} of x] x} of of of o 7 
Jivaro M| of 4] o| of z| of of of of of o a] 2| 8 
Se EEA F ol 2| of xl of of a 3 of of 2| of O 9 
Oceania and Islands: f 
M| of x 3| of 5} of of of x| x| 3) of 2 16 
Andaman........ ie o| of 3| of 2| of of of a] of 6] 3} x 16 
; M| 2| 6 2) 3| 7| 2| 2| rz} 2| 3| 12] of 2 54 
Bontoc Igorot... . E 2| of of .o} 3| x| 2| x18} of x| 7| of o 34 
Nei M| 5| of 8| rol 13} 2| of 3) x} xo] 2] 17| xxr ox 
ware oreo cence F o| of 2} 3) 2 of 2| o o| I I I I 13 
M| 4} 8} ‘31 of 32) 2| of 8] 2| x} x} 2| 8| 7x 
Mafulu.......... E I| I| 4} x} 14) o| I xo oj r| 6 3| r 43 
Maori M| | 5} 2] o} s| of 9 of of 2 of o 3] 38 
EEEE ATY F o| 1| of of oj of of 3 of of OF o o 4 
M| 3| 10] 4} of 13| of of of} òf 2| 8) of 4 44 
Marquesas....... E o 2 xf of x| of of of of of o o o 13 
Melanesians...... se (es = ics JP fe ee reps Kh I 2 
F| 3| x] of 1| of of of rf} of x| o of 2 9 
: M| x x| x| 2| 2| x] of 2] x| x of of 2 14 
Negrito.......... E l x| of x| 3| of of 2 xr} of 2|} of o II 
ge he Mi roo} 5| 3| 7| o| of 2 2| 2| oj r| 2 25 
Tinguians........ E ıl 3/ s| 3| 9f of of 5] of 2| 6| x| o 35 
Totals M| 65/143|r09] 72|181| 42| 34| 42 | 59| 37| 58| 41|142 |1,025 
Passo aes F | 17| 36] 52| 33| 93| 17| 16| 65 8| 12|124| 22| 12 507 


each of the several functional classifications is as follows: medi- 
cine, Melanesians, Todas; magic and religion, Todas, Marquesas, 
Banyoro, Ponca; practices associated with birth, death, puberty, 
and marriage, Masai, Banyoro, Baganda, Warramunga; art, music, 
and education, Nei, Bering Strait Eskimos, Melanesians; crafts- 
manship and manufacturing, Mafulu, Tinguians, Banyoro, Nei, 
Hottentot, Marquesas; trade and commerce, Masai, Chuckchee, 
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Baganda, Banyoro; animal industry, Banyoro, Hottentot, Todas, * 
Chuckchee, Somali; agriculture, Bontoc-Igorot, Mafulu, Banyoro, 
Tinguians, Pueblo; hunting, Hottentot, Osage, Tlinglit, Labrador 
Eskimos, Baganda, Banyoro; fishing, Nei, Sema Naga, Bontoc- 
Igorot, Tinguians; domestic activities, Bontoc-Igorot, Marquesas, 
Pueblo, Banyoro, Sema Naga, Arunta; personal service, Nei, Ban- 
yoro; government, Banyoro, Sema Naga, Nei, Mafulu, Baganda, 
Todas, Pueblo, Melanesians. 

Once more, as with Table I, these data are primarily significant, 
not because of any comparison between specific tribes as such, but 
because they point concretely and minutely to the universality of 
functional differentiation within every human grouping. 

Table III compares occupational specialization and isolates, 
therefore, those activities of the preceding tables which are regular, 
together with those which, though incidental or occasional, suggest, 
when combined, definite occupations. These data do not mean that 
there are 551 different occupations in the thirty tribes surveyed. 
They mean that, in the literature examined, there are 80 different 
occupations among the Nei, 67 among the Banyoro, 39 among the 
Baganda, 33 among the Marquesas, 5 among the Bering Strait Eski- 
mos, etc., and that the gross sum of these figures is 551. But sha- 
man or priest may, for example, be counted many times—once for 
each tribe maintaining the specialty. Only in the sense, therefore, 
that the cultures are distinct and the precise requirements for an 
occupation in any given locality more or less at variance may these 
551 vocations be conceived as different. 

Among the occupations listed are the following: architect, 
auctioneer, axe-maker, bag-maker, bailiff, barber, bard, bark-cloth 
maker, basket-maker, beggar, belt-maker, blacksmith, blanket- 
maker, bow-and-arrow maker, bowman, brewer, builder, canoe- 
builder, canoe-man, cap-maker, carder, carpenter, captain, carver 
and wood-worker, chamber-man, chief, subchief, chiefess, clair- 
voyant, cloth-dyer, coffin-maker, cowman, cook, counselor, crier, 
dairy-maid, dance-apron maker, decorator, dish-maker, diviner, 
drum-maker, drummer, entertainer, executioner, fan-maker, far- 


“ Table II does not show this fact because activities connected with buffalo 
care are grouped under other headings. 
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mer, feather worker, ferryman, fife-player, fire-tender, first reaper, 
first sower, fisherman, flute-maker, fly-swatter, furrier, garter- 
maker, genealogist, general, ginner, great instructor, guard, ham- 


TABLE IH 


A COMPARISON -OF OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIZATION IN 
THIRTY PRELITERATE TRIBES 





OCCUPATIONS 
TRIBE 
M F Total 
30 9 39 
57 10 67 
20 4 24 
Io 4 14 
II 2 13 
II 5 16 
8 3 II 
Io I II 
7 4 II 
15 2 17 
Io 3 13 
Warramunga............ 8 I 9 
North America: 
Eskimos—Bering Strait... 3 2 5 
Eskimos—Labrador...... 5 I 6 
Osage so. eese i as 12 I 13 
PONCE sen era sine arpas 8 i2 I0 
Pueblo.............000e 16 6 19 
Tlinglit; rse iuorst eee le: 13 Io 23 
South America: . 
Central-Arawaks......... 7 2 9 
Guiana-Indians.......... 3 7 9 
Jivaro.... ccc cece essa eee 4 2 6 
Oceania and Islands: 
Andaman............... 9 3 Io 
Bontoc-Igorot........... 8 I 9 
Ob E wie nies E 69 II 80 
Mafulu.............000. 6 3 9 
Maori... .... cece eens 6 2 8 
Marquesas.........+.04. 25 8 33 
Melanesians............. 2I 5 26 
Negritos...........-..4- 8 4 12 
Tinguiams............... IO 9 19 
Totals. ..........00. 430 127 551 


mock-maker, hairdresser, headdress-maker, headman-over-goats, 
headman-over-sheep, herald, herb-doctor, herdsman, hook-maker, 
housewife, hula-dancer, hunter, iron-worker, judge, keeper-of-the- 
sacred-fire, keeper-of-the-spittoon, king, king’s cook, king’s cook’s 
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servant, knife-maker, knitter, laborer, labret-maker, leather-work- 
er, lord-of-the-tobacco-pipes, magician, man-who-looks-after-ev- 
erything, maple-sugar worker, mason, master-of-the-beer-pots-and- 
brewery, master-of-drums, master-of-spears, mat-maker, medicine- 
man, assistant medicine-man, chief medicine-man, merchant, 
messenger, midwife, milkman, milkmaid, miller, mittin-maker, 
moccasin-maker, music-man, net-maker, nurse, orator, overseer- 
of-the-king’s-women, pig-sticker, pipe-maker, poet, poison-maker, 
police, pot-maker, potter, priest, higher priest, inferior priest, 
prime-minister, professional mourner, prophet, queen, ring-maker, 
sacrificer, salt-worker, salt-vendor, scout-for-king’s-harem, seer, 
shaman, shell-money maker, slave, sled-driver, soldier, soothsayer, 
sorcerer, spinner, standard-bearer, steward, stone-worker and carv- 
er, storyteller, string-maker, surgeon, tailor, tanner, tatooer, tax 
collector, thief, tooth-fundi, trader, trapper, turtle-fisherman, vest- 
maker, village burier, weapon-maker, weather wizard, weaver, 
wind-maker, wine-maker, witch-doctor. 

Table IV and Chart I summarize and compare by function the 
1,532 cases of division of labor (divided activities) and the 589 
cases of occupational specialization. Division of labor, on the basis 
of gross totals, is most extensive in craftsmanship and manufactur- 
ing, followed by domestic activities, magic and religion, practices 
associated with birth, etc., and government. It is least extensive in 
fishing, animal industry, trade and commerce, personal service, and 
hunting. Medicine, art, music, and education, and agriculture come 
midway in the list. 

When occupations only are considered, the order is craftsman- 
ship and manufacturing, magic and religion, government, medicine, 
practices associated with birth, etc., art, music, and education, do- 
mestic activities, personal service, trade and commerce, agricul- 
ture, hunting, fishing, and animal industry. 

The relatively small number of occupations in proportion to 
the functions performed in practices associated with birth, death, 
matriage, and puberty, and in art, music, and education, is due to 
the excessive number of occasional and periodic activities falling 
within these classifications. Similarly, in domestic activities and 
agriculture the proportion is low because of the incidental nature 
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of much of the work. One raises yams and cooks them, harvests 
beans and shells them, hoes corn and grinds it, and is, strictly 
speaking, neither sufficiently farmerette nor housewife to be classi- 

` fied occupationally. 
Differentiation within population classes-—Facts summarized 
in this chapter have been directed to two propositions: (1) Divi- 


TABLE IV 


Summary By FUNCTION oF 589* CASES OF OCCUPATIONAL SPECIALIZATION 
AND 1,532} CASES OF DIVISION OF LABOR IN THIRTY . 
PRELITERATE TRIBES 


FUNCTIONS OCCUPATIONS 
FUNCTIONAL CLASSIFICATION 


Medicine oics..scvecis scene sce One eee dies 65 | 17 82 | 45 II 56 
Magic and religion.............2e-200 143 | 36 179 | 74 I5 89 
Practices attendant on birth, death, 
marriage, puberty......... ceeeceeee? YOO] 52 16x | 27 12 39 
Art, music, education........ TENA 721 33 105 | 23 9 32 
Craftsmanship and manufacturing...... 18x | 93 274 | 93 |. 30 | 123 
Trade, transportation, communication,| - 
and commerce........... cesvveeecet 4a) 27 59 | 22 3 25 
Animal industry........ccseeeeeeeeees] 34] 16 so} 18 3 2I 
Agriculture.. .ssesssscssres aria eiin 42 | 65 107 | 15 10 25 
Hunting..... esas Sarees Sig aera 59 8 67 | 21 2 23 
Fishing... ....cceseceeeceeee shige Sete 37 | 12 49 | 19 4 23 
Domestic activities..... eae EEN IAAF 58 | 124! 182 | 14 18 32 
Personal service. .........cceceeeeeres 4I | 22 63 | 21 Ir 32 
Government. .....ssssossonsrserseese I142 | 12 154 | 64 5 69 
Totalsii.ccsgecetedsedss eedeceees 1,025 | 507 |z,532 | 456 | 133 | 589 





* Table II (A Comparison of Occupational Specialization in Thirty Preliterate Tribes) shows a 
total of ssx, or 557 if the sex columns are totaled without eliminating duplications. In the functional 
classification above given, this refinement of gross totals which is possible for any given tribe {either by 
sex or total) bas not been attempted, i.e., a medicine-man or priest may perform functions that are classified 
- as medicine, as magic and religion, as practices attendant on birth, death, marriage, and puberty, as 
government, etc, Such a specialist cannot be arbitrarily placed in any specific group unless the census- 
taker can interview him sufficiently long enough to inguire in which classification he would prefer to be 
placed or where the major number of his activities would fall. No anthropologist has undertaken this task. 
t Gross totals are retained, without the elimination of sex duplication, as in Table I (A Comparison ` 
of the Extent of Division of Labor in Thirty Preliterate Tribes). The difference (1532—1485) is slight, 
and the total used makes comparison between “Function” and “Occupation” data possible. 


sion of labor is coextensive with preliterate social life. (2) Speciali- 
zation by craft and occupatiori may be found in some form in every 
preliterate tribe. A more complete statement would involve also 
some reference to differentiation on the basis of (1) sex, (2) age, 
(3) physical strength, and (4) marital condition. All of these fac- 
tors cross-cut functional lines and are, in some sense, the results of 
the cultural assignment of functions in any given situation. 
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Table IV and Chart I suggest the more important facts as to 
sex. Males carry on 67 per cent of the activities and are listed in 77 
per cent of.the occupations. For females, the corresponding per- 
centages are 33 and 23. Considered in the aggregate, females lead 
males in but two functional classifications, domestic activities and 
agriculture, and in but one occupational grouping, domestic activi- 


CHART I 


PER CENT ANALYSIS OF SEXUAL DIVISION OF LABOR IN THIRTY PRELITERATE 
TRIBES: By FUNCTION AND OCCUPATION* 







Craftsmanship and Manufac-py 
turing (274) ` 

Domestic Activities (182) 

Magic and Religion (179) 

Death, Marriage, Puberty 
(16r) 


Specialized 


Government (154) Functions} 


Agriculture (107) 


| 


Bo 
Art, Music, Education (x05) 3H ‘3 a 
a2 sm, 
Medicine (82) S ka a 
gu 0 5 
Hunting (67) SH = S 
3 3.2 3° 
Personal Service (63) EEE 
Communication and Com- "3 PA 
merce (59 O m 





Animal Industry (50) N Male 
Fishing (49) WW] Female 
* Based upon Table IV: Summary by Function of 589 Cases of Occupational Specializati d 
Cases of Division of Labor in Thirty Breliterate Tribes” Sg Peas are te trance 


ft In a few cases, “occupation” includes one of several incidental and occasional activities which, 
when combined, suggest definite occupations. 


ties. In this field women perform more than twice as many func- 
tions. 

For any specific classification (except government), special lo- 
calities or tribes can always be found, however, where women carry 
on an equal or greater number of activities than the men, depending 
upon the particular distribution and assignment of the labors of the 
tribe. Thus, in craftsmanship and manufacturing, females among 
the Somali, Sema Naga, Bering Strait Eskimos, Osage, Ponca, 
Tlinglit, Negritos, and Tinguians equal or exceed males in the num- 
ber of tasks performed (Table II). 
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Cultural allotment of work to age and age groups is a further 
aspect of functional differentiation which is universal among pre- 
literate peoples. The 1,532 cases studied contain ror specific ref- 
erences to the fact of age, and even more to youth and childhood. 

The most striking fact which the census shows with reference 
to the aged is their domination of the practices associated with 
birth, purification, puberty, marriage, and death. More often than 
not, in activities attendant on these occasions, old people will be 
found performing important services. This does not mean that oth- 
ers do not assist. It means that age is overwhelmingly found in po- 
sitions of ceremonial honor and authority. 

Among the functions performed by old people in connection 
with these practices are the following: building a new fireplace on 
the occasion of childbirth (Angami Naga), taking the place of 
the father in case of his inability to attend his wife (Angami 
Naga), assisting the chief-medium at the time of childbirth (Tin- 
guian),*” disposing of the afterbirth (Tinguian) ,** rolling the babe 
in mud or snow and howling to drive away evil spirits (Bering 
Strait Eskimos), baptizing the infant (Tinguian),”° conducting 
special child-naming ceremony (Masai), singing and dropping 
tobacco from a pipe onto the left toes during baptism (Osage),” 
circumcizing boys in return for tobacco leaves (Bontoc-Igorot),”* 
teaching tribal customs to boys and girls at puberty (Banyoro),** 
conducting puberty schools which sometimes continue for four 
months—done by certain wise men, both old and learned, who bear 
the title of Oknirabata or Great Instructor (Arunta), assisting 


157, H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 342. 

* Thid., p. 342. ` 

Y Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian, p. 262. ‘ 

* Ibid., p. 265. 

2? H, L. Aldrich, Arctic Alaska and Siberia, p. 155. 

2D, C. Worcester, Non-Christian Tribes of Northern Luzon, p. 859. 

2 C, W. Hobley, Ethnology of A-Kamba and Other East African Tribes, p. 126. 
2 P, Dickerson, History of the Osage Nation, p. 9. 

3A E, Jenks, The Bontoc-Igorot, p. 63. 

** John Roscoe, The Northern Bantu, p. 78. 


= B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
241, 127. 
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the father of a child in “Passing of the Fence,” a ceremony asso- 
ciated with circumcision (Masai) ,** making the match and officiat- 
ing throughout the betrothal period (Sema Naga, Angami Naga),”" 
sitting on the platform during the marriage ceremony (Negritos) ,”* 
sprinkling the married couple to complete the union (Hottentot) ,”° 
conducting the ceremony before an interrment and giving the last 
message of the deceased to the bereaved family (Tinguian),*° 
watching the corpse at night (Ao Naga),*" digging the grave and 
burying the dead (Sema Naga),** dividing the property of a dead 
man (Warramunga).** 

Almost as important as the relation of the elders to the prac- 
tices named is their functional association with the affairs of gov- 
ernment, legislation, adjudication, etc. Among the governmental 
and quasi-governmental activities undertaken by them are the fol- 
lowing: serving as clan-chief (Masai) ,** advising the village (Ber- 
ing Strait Eskimos) ,*° serving on the council of elders or headmen 
which administers tribal life (Warramunga, Tinguian),*° acting as 
chiefs of kraals (Hottentots),*’ dictating the policies and actions 
of the headman (Arunta),** choosing the headman of the village 
(Tinguian, Angami Naga),® settling clan and village disputes (An- 


* A. C. Hollis, The Masai, pp. 294-96. 


"J. H. Hutton, The Sema Naga, p. 238; J. H. Hutton, The Angami Naga, 
p. 220. 


#2 W, A. Reed, The Negritos of Zambales, p. 59. 

> A, S. Quatrefages, Tke Pygmies, p. 28. 

* Fay-Cooper Cole, The Tinguian, p. 288. 

™W.C. Smith, The Ao Naga Tribe of Assam, p. 104. 

=J, H. Hutton, The Sema Naga, pp. 217-18. 

” B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Across Australia, IL, 401. 

“C,H. Stigand, Little Land of Zinj, pp. 212-13. 

2E, W. Nelson, Eskimos about Bering-Strait, p. 304. 

= B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 22; 
Cole, op. cit., p. 360. 

= G. W. Theal, The Yellow and Dark-Skinned People of South Africa, p. 86. 


=B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Tke Northern Tribes of Central Australia, pp. 
20, 24. 


= Cole, op. cit., p. 360. 
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gami Naga, Ao Naga),*° throwing a horn into the fire at the end of 
the feast in which a chief is installed (Masai) ,** punishing the more 
serious crimes such as “bone-giving” (causing death by evil magic) 
and violation of the strict marriage laws (Arunta) ,** lecturing dis- 
obedient youths on tribal laws (Warramunga),** acting as head- 
man of a hunting party and distributing to each man his share of 
the game (Negritos),** steering the war-canoe—done by an old 
woman of rank (Bering Strait Eskimos),** building the fire of 
peace at the cessation of hostilities (Sema Naga).** 

In addition to government and practices associated with spe- 
cial occasions, medicine, religion, and magic account for a con- 
siderable number of the activities of the aged. A few of these are 
driving away the offending Anito who causes sickness (Bontoc-Igo- 
rot), healing the sick and training medicine-men (Warramun- 
ga),** healing the sick by dancing around the patient and assisting 
him to turn somersaults—these Mediquillos are held accountable 
if death occurs (Negritos),*° conducting religious ceremonies— 
done by the oldest man in the village (Angami Naga),”° serving as 
Putir or priest in charge of the welfare of a community (Ao 
Naga),** acting as mediums when warned late in life by trembling 
fits of their qualifications for the profession (Tinguian), singing, 
praying, and conducting a bonfire ceremony in time of drought 
(Masai) ,°* making rain (Angami Naga), calling up spirits and 


“Ibid, p. 143; Smith, op. cit., p. 124. 

“A. C. Hollis, The Masai, p. 300. 

“B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Northern Tribes of Central Australia, p. 25. 
* Idem, Across Australia, TI, 401. 

“W. A. Reed, The Negritos of Zambales, p. 48. 

£ A, P. Niblack, Indians of the Northwest Coast, p. 353- 
“J. H. Hutton, The Sema Nagas, p. 179. 

“Jenks, op. cit., p. 198. 

* B, Spencer and F. J. Gillen, Across Australia, IL, 401. 
“ Reed, op. cit., pp. 65-66. 

° J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 186. 

aW, C. Smith, of. cit., p. 89. l 

2 Fay-Cooper Cole, op. cit., p. 401. 

° A, C. Hollis, of. cit., p. 348. 

"J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 236. 
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officiating at ceremonies determining the presence of game (Labra- 
dor Eskimos) .* 

Other activities of old people are teaching songs and traditions 
(Bering Strait Eskimos),°° pouring milk and honey-wine on the 
ground before raids (Masai),*’ piercing ears in return for a piece 
of wood (Angami Naga), intercepting a wild reindeer that has 
been speared in midstream (Chuckchee),°° tattooing—just one old 
woman in each village is qualified (Ao Naga),°° inaugurating sow- 
ing and reaping of rice and millet crops (Angami Naga), hoeing 
corn to assist the men (Hopi), supervising young men in cutting 
and hollowing out a canoe (Andaman),” assisting in house-build- 
ing (Melanesians of Solomon Isles) ,°* manufacturing wooden dolls 
for sale (Angami Naga),°° collecting firewood, building houses, 
acting as sentries, carrying loads, and doing other rough work— 
refers to the old women (Masai),®° carrying on petty crafts and 
making pipes from goat’s bone or rhinoceros horn (Masai) ,*’ pur- 
chasing poison for arrows (Masai), and bartering for food (Ma- 
sai).°° 

Young people and children, like the aged, have special rôles 
which vary from tribe to tribe in the division of labor process. The 
types of activity in which they engage seem, in the main, to be of 
an equitable and common-sense character in view of the particular 
backgrounds underlying each. 


5E, W. Hawkes, The Labrador Eskimo, p. 128. 
= E, W. Nelson, op. cit., pp. 286, 348. 

= A. C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 349. 

7, H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 341. 

° Waldemar Bogoras, The Chuckchee, p. 134. 

W., C. Smith, op. cit., pp. 20-21. 

“7. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 167. 

& Walter Hough, The Hopi Indians, pp. 67, 69. 
A., R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders, p. 42. 
“t Gevege Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, p. 204. 
“H. J. Hutton, The Angami Nagas, p. 67. 

"S, L, Hinde, The Last of the Masai, p. 68. 

* A.C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 332. 

e Ibid., p. 341. 

SH, H. Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate. 
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In addition to the preparatory labors for the tasks which they 
follow through life, one finds girls and young women performing 
such functions as the following: attending the birth of twins and 
assisting the mother in their care, acting as a nursemaid, nursing 
pups by permitting them to suckle chewed-up seal from their lips, 
serving as personal attendant to the king and smearing his body 
with butter and medicine, knocking out teeth at puberty, serving 
as royal milkmaid, guarding the temple fire following dedication ` 
to the god, and sprinkling warriors with milk in honor of their serv- 
ices during a raid. Similarly, boys and young men cut firewood by 
lot for the gang, attend a pregnant woman by beating the grass 
on either side of her pathway, herd sheep and goats, make coffins 
for relatives, make rain, and guard the chief while waiting to win 
rank and power for themselves. 

Tasks of children vary all the way from tending babies to col- 
lecting sticks and stones near hostile borders in anticipation of a 
projected battle. Other sample activities of children are cleaning 
cooking utensils, fetching water, chopping firewood, and assisting 
their parents with miscellaneous household duties, guarding crops 
against flocks of birds, weeding crops, snaring small birds for food, 
capturing fish by hand in shallow water, serving as cowherds, tend- 
ing sheep and goats, milking goats, announcing the approach of the - 
sacred cattle—an office held by a sacrosanct boy herald from the 
age of nine or ten until puberty, furnishing the power to crush 
sugar-cane, working as apprentices to smiths and smelters, collect- 
ing gums of myrrh for delivery to the coast, washing the corpse, 
beating the war-drum, beating the drum and singing songs when 
on the march, shooting birds to obtain plumes for warriors, making 
rain, offering special songs for rain, and making medicine. 

Not only is there a distribution of functions to sex and age 
groups, but, in the third place, the labors of the preliterate world 
are meted out along lines of strength and special physical charac- 
teristics. Thus, among the Sema Nagas, men and women too old or 
feeble to work in the fields remain at home and dry paddy.”” Among 
the Bontoc-Igorots, old people and children help during the day to 


J. H. Hutton, The Sema Naga, p. 117. 
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protect the grain from birds, rats, and monkeys by patrolling ter- 
race walls, while at night men and women of more vigorous years 
drive off the wild hogs by means of bonfires.” Children and idiots 
act as Angami Naga cowherds, receiving two baskets of paddy per 
annum for their care of grazing cattle." Old men assist Masai 
boys in similar work.” Among the Hottentots, young men break 
in oxen as a test of strength.’* Strong girls of the Baganda hold 
children on their backs while an old man pours a specially prepared 
baptismal mixture over their heads.”* On the occasion of the in- 
stallation of a Masai chief, the two strongest men of the tribe hold 
the bullock that is to be sacrificed;”* while, in the same tribe, the 
young men who are the warriors gain strength by living, with their 
boy servants, in slaughter houses and gorging themselves with beef 
for a month before a raid.” In Somaliland, the oldest and most 
decrepit women carry water vessels and look after the donkeys.” 
And among the Chuckchee, women and male weaklings carry pro- 
visions when on the move.” 

Finally, marital status and relationship is a fourth factor in the 
division of preliterate labor. Thus, milking is the exclusive duty of 
the unmarried Hottentot daughter.® On the other hand, among 
the Masai, for the first few months, the newly married woman does 
all of the work in her father-in-law’s kraal, including the milking.** 
The particular assignment, as emphasized throughout, is cultural 
in its origin and varies from group to group. 

Similarly, there are tasks performed by widows, by daughters- 


“A. E. Jenks, The Bontoc-Igorot, p. 100. 

“7, H. Hutton, The Angami Naga, p. 80. 

"S, L. Hinde, The Last of the Masai, pp. 38, 82. 

“E, Ratzel, History of Mankind, p. 291. 

® John Roscoe, Further Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Baganda, 
p. 119. 

™ A, C. Hollis, op. cit., p. 300. 

™ Joseph Thompson, Through Masailand, p. 434; Hollis, op. cit., p. 29a. 

"E, J. E. Swayne, Seventeen Trips through Somaliland, p. 3. 

Waldemar Bogoras, op. cit., p. 82. 

= A, S. Quatrafages, op. cit., p. 805. 

= Hollis, op. cit., p. 238. 
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ABSTRACT 


The unsolved problems of the American Indian are greater than ever. The 
Indian population is slowly increasing owing to education and better custodial care. 
The Indian Bureau is continually extending its services and of necessity increasing 
its expenditures. The educational work is rapidly improving. The great problem is 
the assimilation of the Indian into ordinary independent citizenship. The changing 
attitude of the Indian toward education and the “white man’s” civilization, results 
as shown by Haskell graduates, and indications of change in social contact outside 
of school are discussed. To make the Indian a citizen among citizens in the political 
world and a co-worker in the industrial mechanism with a recognized place in the 
social world is of prime importance. 


The history of the relations of the American Indian to the Eu- 
ropean population and its descendants is one of great interest, made 
of shifting scenes, new attitudes of mind, and new conditions with 
new problems. Some oratory has been delivered and some poetry 
has been written in showing the vanishing of the red men toward 
the setting sun. These are but hints of a great epic which has never 
been written, and may be impossible to write. We have always had 
the Indian with us, and he is now here of a certainty with as many 
unsolved problems as ever, because when advancement is made in 
one line new conditions involve the solution of new problems. 

In most instances Indians still hold their tribal organization. 
In the United States exclusive of Alaska there are at least 300 
tribes with a population estimated at 355,901. Owing to improve- 
ment in health and better custodial care the population is increas- 
ing. According to the report of the Commissioner of Indian affairs 
there were 208 Indian schools all filled to capacity in April, 1927; 
76,000 Indians were of school age. Of these, 69,000 were enrolled 
in the day schools and boarding schools maintained especially for 
Indians, 37,500 in state public schools, and 7,000 in mission and 
other independent schools.’ All schools maintained exclusively for 


* The number of tribes is at present difficult to determine because of the indefi- 
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Indians have an organization, more or less perfectly adhered to, of 
six elemental grades, three junior high school grades, and three 
senior high school grades, making in all the twelve grades patterned 
after the education of the non-Indian population. Such is the pic- 
ture of the educational problem. The large part of the expenditure 
for maintenance goes now to education and custodial care, but the 
Indian problem is much larger than that, and very large in propor- 
tion to the population. Owing to the scattering residence of the 
355,901 in different territories and situations, with varied contacts 
with the white race, the number of questions that must be consid- 
ered is greatly multiplied. The question is further complicated be- 
cause all this must be governed by a bureaucracy at Washington, 
thousands of miles away from the field of actual service. 

Charles H. Burke, commissioner of Indian affairs, has success- 
fully enumerated the various contacts of the federal government 
with Indian problems, “The federal government, through this bu- 

-reau in the Department of the Interior, teaches sanitation to the 
Indians, promotes home building, educates the children, encour- 
ages thrift and industry, cares for the indigent and helpless, super- 
vises the marketing of Indian products, makes individual allot- 
ments of land to Indians, teaches them how to farm and raise 
livestock, supervises the leasing of lands for noncompetents, sends 
the tubercular to hospitals and sanatoria, protects their property 
holdings, sells land under supervision to secure a fair price, teaches 
Indian mothers how to care for their homes and children, con- 
structs irrigation projects, encourages the proper utilization and 
conservation of timber resources, determines heirs of deceased In- 
dian allottees and approves Indian wills, supervises the develop- 
ment and conservation of mineral resources on reservations, pur- 
chases annually approximately $5,000,000 worth of goods and 
supplies for use at Indian schools and agencies, and sends physi- 
nite meaning of the word tribe. Estimates give the number all the way from 125 to 
301, and even greater. - 

Owing to the difficulty of taking the census there are no accurate statistics of 
the Indian population. The Annual Report of the Secretary of the Interior, June, 
1928, gives the number 355,901 as above. 

The appropriations for maintenance of the Indian service for 1926 amounted 
to $14,991,485. The entire expenditure of the Bureau of Indian Affairs in the same 


year was $48,507,711.59. This included the amounts paid for gratuities, reimburs- 
able purposes, treaty stipulations, and permanent indefinite appropriations. 
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cians, nurses, and field matrons to Indian homes to improve health 
and sanitary conditions”;? and yet with all this the problems of 
the care of the Indian are not solved, but in many ways are growing 
more acute. At present the federal government is ix loco parentis 
to the Indian, and he is becoming a perpetual follower with the sug- 
gestion that the Indian children will be in its care for generations, 
if not always, unless something can be done to cause the Indians to 
become socialized American citizens, standing on the rights, duties, 
and privileges of other American citizens, and be out from the par- 
ental control of the government. 

Secretary Work said: “Centralized authority with decentral- 
ized responsibility, the fundamental of effective administration, is 
essential in the Indian service because of the distance between the 
bureau in Washington and its wards.” In this case he also stated 
that: “After all, the Indian problem is a human one and should be 
treated from human standpoints.” So much for the general atti- 
tude of Washington toward the Indian problem; but its real prob- 
lem is not yet solved. 

The main issue in the Indian question today is his assimilation 
to the population of ordinary citizenship. To obtain this it is nec- 
essary to have universal education of the right sort suited to the 
needs of the Indian boys and girls in their present status. So far 
as possible the Indians at large should be thrown upon their own 
responsibility for their living and education. This should be consid- 
ered in the light of opportunity, and the young should be sufficient- 
ly prepared to enjoy that opportunity. As rapidly as possible, with 
safety, the tribal organizations should be broken up and individual 
ownership of land and property encouraged and promoted. This, of 
course, must proceed slowly because of the power in the unity of 
the tribal organization as it has existed through generations. To 
break suddenly away from this would cause the Indians to lose 
their human contact and to degenerate rather than advance. The 
difficulty of educating the Indian to hold his property and man- 
age it successfully is great. This means that the government must 
not only spend more money at present in the employment of teach- 
ers of the right sort, but must employ skilled teachers for special 
kinds of instruction for home economics, conservation of prop- 


? National Republic, April, 1927. 
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erty, in government relationship, and in responsible citizenship. 
There must be better salaries in order to procure better teachers, 
but teachers in the schools are not any more important than teach- 


ers in the field, who might be called community organizers, or so- ` 


cial engineers, or vocational advisers, who should go into the com- 
munity and teach the people how to live as well as what to live for. 
In order to procure better teachers it will be necessary to have 
them especially prepared for the work, and in order to have this, 
better salaries must be paid; but nothing avails so much in doing 
justice to the Indian and promoting his instruction as the abandon- 
ment of partisan politics in appointments. Also, from the adminis- 
tration standpoint, the sooner the work can be decentralized and 
responsibility thrown upon states and local communities for the 
care of people within their borders, the better. The practical de- 
tails of forcing the government to let go its hold and abandon its 
bureaucracy, whose institutional power is increasing year by year, 
are forbidding in their troublesome aspect. It means an entire re- 
adjustment of the reservation plan of Indian control, and this is a 
very difficult thing to accomplish. Having undertaken the task to 
care for the Indians as wards of the great father in Washington, 
there is no letting go without establishing sufficient security to en- 
able Indians to earn their own living, and to gradually take up with 
the customs and habits of the white people around them, and to 
live as independent American citizens. 

The trouble is, the care of the Indian is like the case of the “in- 
fant tariff”—the longer it is nursed the greater it becomes—or like 
the story of Milo who carried a calf daily through the streets of 
Athens, his strength developing as the calf increased in weight, un- 
til he was seen carrying an ox through the street. That is all very 
well for Milo, because there is a limit to the size of the ox, but 
there is no limit to the size of the Indian educational problem. 
They are too contented as children of the state, and want to be, and 

.there are enough people in the United States who are willing to take 
care of them if paid well for doing so, so that the number of Indians 
will increase, more thinking will be done for them at greater ex- 
pense, and then, unless we control them properly with thorough- 
going measures, the gradual withdrawing of the support of the 
federal government, the greater will be the problem. 
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One of the difficulties arising from our education in the Indian 
high schools, under the direction of the government, is that these 
people, when prepared for their work, seek employment by the fed- 
eral government. Here for illustration I give you the record of the 
Haskell graduates for 1926 (see Table I). With the exception of 
three, all of the 112 regularly employed on salary were employed 
by the government, which shows more and more the institution of 
Indian service, and will continually grow greater and increase its 
momentum power through the generations unless something can be 
done to stir the Indian to independent action. 











TABLE I* 

Girls Boys Total „income, 

Teachers......-2..006 10 I Ir $ 9,900 

Clerks..........000005 I2 8 20 18,000 

Seamstresses.......... 7 o 7 5,580 

AtTODS. oe esarereneee 2 o 2 1,560 

Laundyesses........... 2 o 2 1,380 

Asst. discip........... o 2 2 1,800 
In school............. 23 19 42 A EEE 
Home working........ 6 8 S T E E A 
Married...........2.. I o E E 
Health...... 2 o e lets EA 
Misconduct 3 o Bi Medena 
Unknown............. o 6 a cee a 

68 44 112 $37,320 


* By courtesy of C. M. Blair, superintendent. 


Now we have arrived at the real problem of socialization. It is 
not difficult to prepare Indian to work for Indian or to work for the 
federal government in schools and institutions, but to prepare them 
to work side by side with white people in industries and live and 
take social position man to man is attendant with great difficulties. 
This cannot be done by force only, but training the Indian in inde- 
pendent initiative and activity and breaking down the prejudice of 
both races will correct the differences in type of mind and attitude 
toward each other, permitting effective socialization." 

Haskell Institute has long been one of the chief centers of edu- 
cation in the United States. There are assembled there, at present, 
about goo students representing 72 different Indian tribes. The 
type of education is similar to that given in the ordinary public 

"See Table II. 
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schools of the state for white people. The old question arises as to 
whether the Indian should not have special attention paid to cer- 
tain phases of his education which are less necessary to the white 
children reared in an independent existence of a dominant race. 

In 1892 I made a study of the Indian education,* using Has- 
kell as a center of investigation. I said then that the Indian will do 
just what a white person would do under similar circumstances. 
Then I proceeded to show that the circumstances of the American 
Indians are different from those of the white and always have been, 
and the problem is to make those circumstances as nearly equiva- 
lent to those of the white race as possible. In the celebration held 
at Haskell in the autumn of 1926 there were about 2,000 Indians 
of many tribes coming in from various reservations to dedicate the 
stadium at Haskell Institute, built and paid for by the Indians 
themselves. One big chief said, “We have brains; tell us what to 
do with our brains”; and the question is significant. After you de- 
velop the brains, the Indians must have an opportunity to do some- 
thing with them. 

It is interesting to contrast the difference between the status 
of the Indian education of thirty-seven years ago and of the pres- 
ent, especially the attitude of the adult Indian mind toward educa- 
tion. Comparatively few of the Indians who went to Haskell in 
those days came on their own initiative or the initiative of their. 
parents. Usually the parents had to be persuaded to send their 
children to school. This kept the agents busy running over the 
country and gathering in their students. Also after these students 
were educated at Haskell, a large number of them returned to the 
primitive conditions on the reservation, to the tepee and blanket, 
and resumed their own old tribal habits. The recent attitude of the 
adult Indians toward education has changed greatly. This has been 
brought about more especially from the development of local 
schools until education has seemed a desirable thing by the Indians, 
and because education has become popular. Also, the gradual 
breaking down of fierce tribal animosities and the actual adoption 
of the modern methods of living practiced by white people have 
changed the very attitude of the Indian mind toward the old sub- 


“Annals of American Academy of Political and Social Science, Tl, 813; Review | 
of Reviews, V, 557; Seminary Notes, I, 98. 
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TABLE Il* 


A VocaTIONAL DISTRIBUTION CHART OF GRADUATES FROM HASKELL 
INSTITUTE IN 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 











o 
shkel] & 
Zs (8 2 |g g 
= ids fas g ja [EH] 
E lg eels |3 |8 38 Ë 
ss SPa > Ts jarja 
2 ESE] ls bf eal = 
rs gasai S fa Es gts 
ow & 2 
SMEER Eiis SA Y 
Ge] Qj” e RISD n 8d] 2] 2 v 
g | eS] we] | to wel se|s.8| S Elo] è 
3 8 S/-3 Ble s/-3 = 3a 8/93 a 3 g 2 
3 3/2 >l zole zies gs 814 2] 
5 |53| E| Ol Sm SEES as] a| 8] 8] 8 
E |SAlS SSO} Se asia SEES 5 
Sja |e le je |e [Dp S15 l1al a 
Business........... Geeta a’ 88 49} xf 16} 3] x Sh S PS S 
Engineering. ...-........eeceeeeee 13 2 ee 2) shep T EET ica 
Painting, oot eo oak DEEE Ean t:i SE 3 EE PE A EN E E E E : 
Carpenter... 1... sce e seen eens Sheeefeec{eeedeee] Ieis Afooalins . 
Normal training............-.264- 48] 2| 23 4 AERA 8 6) 3)... 
Home economics.............20002 47) 6] roj...]... 3} 3j. 6} rol...J.... 
Printing.......... E EE ea dae 2 sa EES lamer epee (eee ese Taal ees 
Nursing........ AWA aie bee ae tenet 22| 5 i I] 2| 2ļ. Ij rr z 
Masonry... .....eeeee EEE 4l N ees ree a ene PENES K eave A 
Bakery...........4, Siaih wee eid BR ees Bl cox |o Else] et nas [ede leases alee S 
Agriculture.. .....ssesssssserese. I3 2] 3e x} a 3e KIEA eee 
Mechanical drawing.............45 2) rf. BED T E E EA e i E we 
Physical education.............06- TOR. 21) hie we eebe wel sca a] reap co e alaaa 
Auto mechanics. ............0e0e5 7 N ee) es ae a ee ed) S , 
Blacksmithing...........0...-0005 Dieealesaposd, ahenkli akade its 
High school....... Pen AEAN n L E 4 eel fae Sse E E Al sica ER T ENA 
Totals: 
Graduated........ EIEE 281 AES: PARRES 
Attending schools of higher edu- 
Ano OE EEE N sie KP) aed ree re epee DR bw 


Following vocation as Govern- 

ment Employee...........-feesfee.{TOT].. [ee e[eeefee fee fee efee ede. 135.9 
Following another vocation as 

Government Employee......]...J...f..- C EEA OPE EN P E EEE A 07 
Following vocation in private life... f... fff arhe he haear 
Following another vocation in 





Private leseese ced] ins kreos eeposed IBe afea 6.4 
Unemployed. ..........22..0.feee}ee [eee fee deeb. sE Os Od ed Pe 9 
High School graduates with no 

vocation, but working.......)...]...]..-fe.e]eeedee deo ed fee efeeedeae 1.4 
Girls that are married and no 

following vocation..........,-..Je..J..-]eesfeeefee ]e.e[ee-] 20h...) 0, 7.0 
Unaccounted for......... sores EPT PENA EA PTEE PERN EOS EE R fens] SOleee|20.6 
Deceased...... E EA ova E ont PN EA ee EE E EE PEEN E E e 

Dotal es scstaweaatey se bee festa ers wie | dace fes 99.6 





J * “A letter was written to the parent or guardian of each graduate and a request was made for the 
information listed in this table. In 75 per cent of the cases a prompt reply was received. It was necessary 
to consult friends of graduates whom we were unable to locate, in order to get the desired information. 

Tam able to say that I consider this a very complete and thorough report.”—W. T. Jounson, Busi- 
ness Principal, 
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ject. Now the schools are crowded without any extra urging by 
- representatives of the federal government or anyone else. There « 
have been aroused in the Indian mind desires for the benefits of 
modern civilization.regarding food, housing, clothing, mechanical 

inventions, and means of transportation which have pointed .the 

way to a different kind of living for him. In order to have these 

things he sees it is necessary for him to adopt white men’s ways and 

have ambition for education, for wealth, and for a different life. 

Although some of the backward tribes have shown very little im- 

provement in this way, others have gone far along the line of im- © 
provement for wealth and power and adesis to become citizens of 
the United States. 

It is true that in many tribes Indians do still live in tepees, ride 
ponies, and allow their women to walk and carry the burdens; but 
in contrast to this it is interesting to see in the streets of some cities 
in the West an Indian girl driving the automobile with the father, 
mother, and children all well dressed in stylish American clothes. 
The excitation of human desire for independence and a demonstra- 
tion of the way to independence will cause exertion of the Indian 
toward achievement. 

The educational system at present is making special endeav- 
ors to try experiments in socialization. Miss Ruth Muskrat, a grad- 
uate of Haskell and the University of Kansas, has now a group of 
Haskell graduates whom she has taken into Kansas City and put 
into different homes to see how far they can be assimilated into 
white peoples’ ways of doing and thinking, to give them a con- 
sciousness of worth on their part and the right attitude of mind 
toward surrounding civilization, and on the other hand to study the 
reaction of the people of the dominant race toward those of the 
backward race. With most of the Indians the consciousness of in- 
feriority or of such great difference from the white people makes a 
gulf which cannot be easily closed. This will be gradually lessened 
by changing into a realization of worth, value, and independence. 

Another. experiment.is that of Kate Wagon, a graduate of Has- 
kell and of the University of Kansas, 1927, who has gone to the 
Navajo tribe as a vocational guide. The policy of the Bureau of 
Indian Education is to increase the number of trained workers to © 
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work in Indian communities as vocational guides and social engi- 
neers, to bring the Indians into harmony with modern social condi- 
tions and to develop independent character as well, with purpose 
and ambition to achieve. 

On account of social and tribal traditions and customs passed 
on from generation to generation, and in part on account of their 
relations to the dominant race, Indians have a different mental at- 
titude from that of their conquerors. Moreover, through biological 
heredity, slowly through the centuries differentiated traits and tem- 
peraments have been developed. There is no use to ignore these 
differences because they really exist, whether we want them or not, 
nor is it necessarily a question of mental ability so much as mental 
difference. Some Indians show strength in one way, others in an- 
other, and in this respect there is great difference in the character 
of the Indians coming from different tribes. One of the great trou- 
bles in the settling of many problems of this nature is that the white 
man has conceded his own superiority, establishing the inferiority 
of the Indian. The point of approach in all Indian studies in edu- 
cation should be that of difference rather than inferiority or su- 
periority or equality, and as such, if this attitude had been taken 
through the past centuries in our efforts to improve the Indian, and 
an effort put forth to make a good Indian out of him instead of a 
good white man, we should have had very much greater success in 
his civilization and progress. 

Some investigations through mental tests of Indians demon- 
strate that Indians show strength in some ways and weaknesses in 
others.’ They are strong in symbol tests and weak in comprehen- 
sion and definition. They show more strength in observation and 
memory, especially in regard to home life. This is due perhaps 
to early training where the home and family life, and all that per- 
tains to it, were of the utmost importance. This training was es- 
sentially a conventional imitation and memory process with the 
suppression of the individual initiative on account of the family 
and tribal domination. Some tests show some difference between 
the full blood and mixed blood, in most tests in favor of the mixed 
blood. In general, if averages were to be considered, all tests would 


€ Velma Helmer, “American Indian and Mental Tests” (1924), under direction 
of Dr. Rosenau. 
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show intellectual inferiority of the Indian in general, but this may 
be owing in part to the language handicap, the provincial type of 
life in early development, and the control of tribal mores and cus- 
toms and conventions which prescribe the child in his activities 
from birth. Also the tribal taboo is against individual development 
of the Indian character. 

Here we find the worth of socialization is increased by early 
educational training to promote the adaption of Indian children 
to new conditions, or to have new values of mutation in life which 
would bring about progress. There must, therefore, be injected into 
the Indian’s tribal concept new factors of independent individual 
existence, initiative, and thought, whether within the tribe or with- 
out. To accomplish this the federal government ought to make 
special provision for the employment of Indians, not only outside 
of their tribe and among the industries of the world, but also out- 
side the employment of the federal government. In no other way 
can we bring these people into the realization of independent civili- 
zation. They must be brought into the activities of industries and 
occupations such as are followed by the white people before they 
can be assimilated into.our complex social and political life. 

What a long, weary, crooked road we have traveled in our 
treatment of the Indians in the last 400 years. We began at the 
wrong end of the whole question by sending missionaries among 
them to teach them the law of love at the same time that the rene- 
gade whites and the renegade Indians were developing quarrels 
that led to bloody wars, and for self-preservation the white people 
were obliged to attempt extermination. We have learned something 
in recent years about our missionary effort to blot out all habits, 
customs, beliefs of the supposed inferior race and substitute a new 
religion, which has been all wrong. We should have seen long ago 
that there are good elements in all religions, good habits in all peo- 
ple, and good traits in all people, and upon this foundation should 
have developed by suggestion the better qualities of a religion of 
advanced civilization. We should have seen that the religion fre- 
quently taught by missionaries was one of dominance and the re- 
duction to slavery of new cults, instead of a scientific building on a 
foundation of civilization already established. 
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The management of the territorial rights of Indian tribes has 
been one of the most difficult problems that confronted the federal 
government in the control of Indian affairs. It became customary, 
early in the history of our country, to recognize Indian tribes as 
nationalities with certain rights, with whom the federal nation 
could make treaties. Thus they were recognized self-sufficient na- 
tionalities with power to make treaties. This was an acknowledg- 
ment that the Indians had a right to the lands which they possessed. 
While this might have been a recognized theory of government in 
practice, the early settlers and the later immigrants failed to re- 
spect this principle and frequently invaded Indian territory and 
appropriated the lands. This was a cause of many wars. The 
claims of different nations of Europe to certain territory failed to 
recognize the rights of Indians and treated them as chattels that 
went with the land. These chattels were not assets, but trouble- 
some factors to be disposed of according to the will of each na- 
tionality that claimed ownership to the soil. 

When troublesome wars came, and the Indians fought for what 
they supposed their rights, and were conquered, the theory that to 
the conquerors belong the spoils was vindicated. The rights of con- 
quest determined the control of territory after the war, and as the 
European always won in the long run, the possession of the land 
fell to the white people. But as the white populations crowded in 
on the territory occupied by the Indians, the question of moving 
them farther west into new territory came up. Then came the rec- 
ognized rights of the Indians to the territory they occupied, the 
buying of their rights, or the trading for other lands. So we find a 
constant shifting of the Indians farther and farther to the western 
Mississippi Valley and to the Rocky Mountain slopes. 

At first the Indians were left alone on these tracts to which 
they had been removed; but later, when troubles arose, the United 
States government took more direct control of Indians within their 
own territory and finally established reservations to which the scat- 
tered Indians of the tribes were removed. Every attempt of the 
Indian to hold to his own independence under his primitive method 
of organization was met with difficulties, and when placed under 
the control of the government as guardian of their rights, duties, 
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and privileges, every attempt to gain the freedom of independent 
citizenship has met with great difficulties. They were robbed by 
factors and agents who supplied the reservations with food, and 
when they were given independent ownership of land they were 
traded out of it; the whiskey vender and the bootlegger were al- 
ways present to sell the poisonous stuff to thirsty Indians. Upon 
the whole, while the federal policy. has been one of continual ad- 
justment to new conditions, and frequently has been weak and 
faulty in its management, and until recently without any vision to 
the proper solution of the problem, still it was far superior to the 
practices of the people, who felt that an Indian was not worthy any 
consideration if he had property that was wanted by others, and it 
was right to take it in whatever way they could get it by fraud or 
trickery. Even now, with the best protection that the federal gov- 
ernment can give the Indians of Oklahoma, there is an army of 
lawyers, agents, and speculators all ready to take advantage of the 
Indian’s lack of knowledge of business and his failure in alertness 
at trade with the white people. 

But there are a good many changes in the social consciousness 
of the Indians, which means not only a better socialization within 
the relations of their own people, but a better established relation- 
ship to the dominant race. A very good example of this growth in 
independence is to be related by the work of Paul G. Wapato, a 
full-blood American Indian of the Northwest. There was an Indian 
congress held once a year for consultation regarding Indian affairs. 
This congress had been managed by white people, who treated the 
Indians as wards, organizing their congress, telling them what to 
do, and then by expressions and resolutions saying what was best 
for the Indians. It is the same old story of the danger of trying to 
help people without doing them an injury. Gradually the help of 
the helpless by the strong leads to perpetuation of institutionalism 
and a perpetuation of the parental idea until it is accepted by both 
parties as the regular thing. Wapato worked his way through We- 
natchee High School, and subsequently through Willamette Univer- 
sity, taking a course in law in the latter institution. Wapato makes 
a strong thrust for the independence of the Indians in the right 
way. He wants a determining group activity built on group con- 
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sciousness. That is, instead of spending the time in talking about 
the wrongs that Indians have suffered at the hands of the white 
men, he wants the Indians to do something for themselves. Instead 
of reciting their wrongs and appearing before white people as sup- 
pliants for their help, he wants them to organize to help themselves. 
This is a practical illustration of what the Indian must do in order 
to obtain his independence, and, indeed, the social status which is 
due him. By the earnest activity of Wapato the congress and its 
organization passed into the hands of the Indians of the new gen- 
eration, Wapato being the president of the congress. This is a po- 
sition long hoped for by thoughtful people who are interested in 
the development of the Indians. 

Another instance of the tendency for the development of In- 
dians’ social consciousness and co-operation in group activities is 
the anual convention held in Tulsa, Oklahoma, where representa- 
tives of all the tribes meet to discuss the affairs that pertain to their 
welfare. Some people are apprehensive about this organization of 
Indians for fear it will lead to further resentment against the 
whites and eventually to war. It does not seem probable that such 
would occur if the white people would do the square thing by the 
Indians. Government protection will be necessary in their case, as 
it is in new communities of white people, to save them from thieves, 
marauders, exploiters, and robbers who pretend to practice what 
they call “good business.” Moreover, the attitude of mind of the 
Indians toward the civilization of the white man, with a desire of 
possessing it with all of its advantages, will arouse in them an ac- 
tivity which will be conducive to their higher development and will 
give them opportunity to exercise their group expression. Taken 
in their independent relationships, Indians feel conscious of power 
and exercise a feeling of pride in their ability and power to achieve; 
but when they come in contact with the machinery of civilization 
of the white race they assume an inferiority complex, feeling that 
the orders of civilization are so much against them that they refuse 
to play the game, so it is necessary to inspire them with a feeling 
of confidence that they can play the industrial, political, education- 
al, and social game of the white man. 

One of the great modern means of independent group activity 
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has been the training in games, especially that of football. The man 
who was coach of the Indians at Haskell for a number of years in 
the early period of the development of football said that the In- 
dians were brave fighters on the gridiron until the tide turned | 
against them, when they lost their courage and would not play the 
game through. Indeed, sometimes they would refuse to play long- 
er, and walk off the field. However, by training year after year 
they learned to take victory and defeat as part of the natural course 
of the game. It is true that any football team anywhere is elated 
with victory and depressed when the game is going against them, to 
a certain degree, but the boys of our American colleges have learned 
to hang on and play the game through to the end. Games and plays 
are among the earliest expressions of socialization of the human 
race; through these we get the earliest primitive socialization, and 
they also form a great factor in modern socialization. 

The training of an Indian football team at Haskell that could 
win victories over the best teams in white men’s colleges was of 
great importance in developing social consciousness of the Indians 
and in reducing the “inferiority complex.” The culmination of its 
success appeared when a new, large stadium was dedicated, built 
and paid for by the Indians. 

It is not a fad entirely that the modern educational cause is 
interested every year in the building of great stadiums and thor- 
oughly training teams for football and-baseball, polo and tennis. 
These are great socializing processes of modern life. They are natu- 
ral expressions of human nature which arouse interest and sufficient 
competition without the destruction of conflict. Sometimes college 
professors, other educators, and high churchmen deplore the fact 
that too much attention is being given to athletics in universities 
and colleges. No doubt in many instances this is overdone, and will 
- continue so until it becomes equalized with other university func- 
tions of education. Nevertheless it must be conceded that it is a 
great expression of human nature. As an absorber of energy it is 
taking the place of the old-time warfare or the personal combat. 
If athletics, games, sportsmanship, and other arts of peace be al- 
lowed to have full expression they will do as much or more than 
any other movement for the abolition of war and the establishment 
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of permanent peace because they give opportunity for the exer- 
cise of conscious energy and community enthusiasm, thus reliev- 
ing the pent-up tension of doing things without the destructive- 
ness of war. That the Indians can be organized in football teams 
which can compete with the white man on.a successful basis is a 
demonstration that they can organize themselves for competition 
in industrial affairs, that they can obtain education in colleges and 
absorb the culture of the past and take an active interest in the po- 
litical and social affairs of the present. But before they can over- 
come the social prejudice that the average white population feels 
toward a different race, a long period of educational and industrial 
civilization must take place. The white people must on their part 
get rid of the idea that the individual Indian is necessarily inferior, 
therefore to be considered beneath them. All should take the same 
attitude of mind toward the Indian that they do toward their own 
group of people, whether it is a meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce, a religious organization, the faculty of a university, or a 
body of university students. Both Indians and white people cannot 
help but recognize differences, not only in appearance but in traits. 
It is not desired to overcome these differences, but to have such 
education and training which shall allow each one to develop in 
every way according to his own capacity. That brings a variety of 
expressions of strength which fits into the variety of demands of 
human society. If this rule is applied to the Indians, some will be 
found to be dull in some lines and bright in others. A complete di- 
agnosis of each case is needed to find out what ability is there and 
how it may best be fitted into social life. There is no room in a 
democracy for race hatred or race prejudice, and race aversion or 
opposition should be disposed of as thoroughly as possible. An 
even-handed justice should be given to everyone within the terri- 
tory of the United States. Education and culture, common atti- 
tudes of mind, common industrial pursuits will gradually wear 
away any race feeling that may exist, and people will eventually as- 
sociate on the basis of congeniality and merit, irrespective of racial 
difference. 

The question of intermarriage of white and the Indian race has 
been one of great discussion. Most people feel a revulsion at the 
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idea of white people and Indians marrying. It has been proved, 
however, by actual test that Indian blood is not a bad mixture with 
Anglo-Saxon as far as biological inheritance is concerned. The 
main difficulty is the taboo against people indulging in such matri- 
monial lapse, and especially the taboo against the children, who 
cannot be born into a status equal to that of children of the white 
race of European stock. Gradually, however, as the Indians take 
on the education and culture, the language, the dress, and the arts 
of living of white people, the revulsion against intermarriage will 
pass away; there will be more of it in the future than in the past, 
and it will be of such high character as to be better than that of the 
past. Intermarriage of whites and Indians in past times has not 
been of a high order of social union. Frequently the demand for 
wives by white men where white women were not obtainable, the 
demand for the property of the Indians or for political power, or 
indeed at times forced marriage for actual self-defense—all have 
had a tendency to unite the races on rather a low standard of matri- 
monial alliance; but with the high movement in civilization these 
low-grade marriages will gradually disappear. 
As to the curriculum of education which the Indian must re- 
ceive in the schools, it must be assumed at first that if he is going to 
fit into the modern life of our civilization he must have an educa- 
tion equal to that of the white population of the dominant race. 
That is, he must be treated as we treat the white youth of today in 
fitting him for the life he must live. This means, of course, that he 
must have a general education as far as he is able to take it. We 
are adopting the same theory in our high schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities. We must give the youth an education that will fit him for 
the life that he has to live, and this will be determined by his traits, 
tendencies, and abilities on the one side, and the field of human 
service he is to enter. Now this applies more specifically to the In- 
dian youth, because, not having the range of choice that the white 
boy has, we must be sure that he is fitted for a particular occupa- 
tion, so that industrial training in industry, arts, agriculture, and 
commerce must be dwelt upon as of prime importance. But at pres- 
ent the local public schools of the independent Indians or the In- 
dians on the reservations are a most important item of Indian edu- 
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cation. In such schools as Haskell and Muskogee the Indians may 
take the high-school course, and a few will drift into general college 
education, into medicine and law. Gradually the number taking 
the high-school education will increase, and also those taking up 
the professions; but in university education a strong urge toward 
mechanical, electrical, and business arts should be emphasized. 

Doubtless a few great national schools like Haskell will be es- 
tablished and maintained as future universities, but the sooner In- 
dian children can be absorbed into the local grade and high schools 
and the local colleges, the better for their socialization. Eventually 
the national schools will be displaced by local institutions or else 
retained as special technical or professional schools. 

In closing it may be said that to make an Indian efficient among 
Indians is of great value, but to make an Indian a citizen among 
citizens in the political world and a co-worker in the industrial 
world with a recognized place in the social life is of prime impor- 
tance. 
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ABSTRACT 


A study of the 1924-25 edition of Who’s Who in America reveals the fact that 
the cities have been more than twice as productive of individuals of eminence as the 
rural districts. It also appears that during the period 1840-90 the cities’ ratio of pro- 
ductivity suffered a significant decline. It is argued that the reasons for the differ- 
ences found must be sought mainly in the field of environment. Various social fac- 
tors operative in both urban and rural districts contributed to the improved showing 
made by the latter. In the cities, the members of the less privileged classes increased 
in numbers at a more rapid rate than the total population, while in the rural portion 
of the nation the opposite wds the case, the better privileged business and profes- 
sional classes making a disproportionate gain in numbers. Other factors operative in 
the country which aided in increasing the proportionate numbers of rural-born in- 
dividuals of distinction were bettered means of communication, including the growth 
in numbers of small towns, and of higher institutions of learning located in rural 
communities. The family-unit system in agriculture is an important negative factor 
from the standpoint of the rural contribution of men and women of distinction. The 
21,600 names considered were grouped into twelve occupational divisions for pur- 
poses of comparison. While the city has been more productive than the country in 
the case of all the occupational divisions except agriculture, its proportionate produc- 
tivity has been much the greatest in the case of artists, and somewhat the least of 
all in the case of educators. 


The following study is based on the thirteenth edition of Who’s 
Who in America. With each new edition, the list of names is con- 
siderably altered. That of the thirteenth contains 25,357 biogra- 
phies, 2,774 of which had not appeared before. One thousand six 
hundred and ninety-five biographies appearing in the twelfth edi- 
tion were omitted from the thirteenth. I have used the sketches of 
21,600 native-born Americans who furnish data adequate to cover 
the desired points. 

Each of the 21,600 individuals was listed by occupational des- 
ignation and by place and date of birth. Also, the individuals were 
classified into twelve occupational groups. The next step was to in- 
dicate in which census period each individual’s birth occurred. For 
example, all individuals born between July, 1865, and June, 1875, 
inclusive, were listed as of the 1870 period. Next, the census pub- 
lications were consulted to ascertain the population, for the census 
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year indicated, of the birthplace of each individual. If the popula- 
tion proved to be 8,000 or above, it was listed “urban”; if below 
that number, “rural.” The 8,000 division point between rural and 
urban was taken because it is the only point of division that the 
United States Census Bureau has used throughout the period un- 
der consideration. The whole number was studied to ascertain 
rural-urban distribution by census periods, also to ascertain rural- 
urban distribution of each of the twelve occupational groups. 
Table I shows that the cities have in each decade produced 
more than their proportionate share of distinguished individuals. 
The percentage furnished by the cities is 36.57; while in 1870, but 


TABLE I 


RURAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIRTHPLACES OF DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS, SHOWING THE DECADE OF BIRTH 








No, of Percentage | Percentage 
Individuals 


Census born in each Rural Urban £ Toa iene te 

decade Population [21,600 Names 

ABI E A 2 I rS EEA AT 
ek o RETEN 49 42 6.72 14.28 
TBAO araire tak 593 435 158 8.52 26.64 
TESOL R SEO RAE AE 2,391 1,669 722 12.49 30.19 
TBOG is a a peeled meses 5,859 3,916 1,943 16.13 33.16 
Eeo ET dines add cant 7,289 4,563 2,726 20.93 37.40 
TREO ceca ke eee eas 4,309 2,538 1,771 22.57 41.10 
T8008 itis tate ite wee 1,055 526 529 29.20 50.14 
TQOO? esses aii ae be 53 9 44 33.10 83.01 
Totals...........0. 21,600 13,699 POOE, niesie 36.57 








20.93 per cent of the total population were living in cities. As a 
much larger number of the individuals considered were born before 
1870 rather than after that date, and as the proportion of urban 
residents becomes constantly smaller the farther back we go, we 
may say that the less than 20 per cent urban portion of the total 
population has produced more than 36 per cent of the individuals 
studied. 

While in each census period, the urban group has exceeded its 
proportionate share by a considerable amount, the tendency has 
in general been one of the decreasing excess. If the results for the 
1830 and 1900 periods be disregarded, as based upon groups too 
small to be representative, we find that there has been a nearly 
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continuous and somewhat marked decline in urban excess produc- 
tivity of eminent individuals. This fact is brought out by Tables 
II, II, and IV. 


TABLE II 
Ratio or URBAN-BORN INDIVIDUALS IN Who's Who To URBAN POPULATION 
Census eee Ia P aurten AR Ratio 
1840. . . 6158 i 1,453,994 I 9,202 
1850 .  . . 722 :ı 2,897,586 I 4,013 
1860. . =. I,943 : 5,072,256 I 2,610 
1870 . f . 2,726 : 8,071,875 I 2,961 
1880 . 3 - 1,772 : 11,450,894 I 6,465 
1890 . . . 529 : 18,327,987 I 34,646 
TABLE III 
RATIO oF RURAL-BORN INDIVIDUALS IN Who’s Who TO RuraL POPULATION 
Census Rae whe Popes Ratio 
1840 . . . 435 : 15,615,459 :: I : 35,897 
185o . . . L669 : 20,204,290 I 12,158 
1860 . . . 3,916 : 26,371,065 I 6,734 
1870. . . 4,563 : 30,486,496 I 6,681 
1880 . . . 2,538 : 38,704,889 I 15,250 
1890. . . 526 : 44,610,727 I 84,828 
TABLE IV 


RATIO OF RURAL-BORN TO URBAN-BORN IN Who's Who IN PROPORTION TO THE 

NUMBERS or EACH GROUP IN THE Totat POPULATION 
No. of Urban No. of Rural 
Population Population , 

Census Represented Represented Ratio 
by Each In- by Each In- “i 
dividual dividual 

Contributed Contributed 


1840... . 3 . «9,202 : 35,897 I 3.90 
1850 . . : . 4013 : 12,158 I 3.02 
1860 . è ‘ . 2,610 : 6,734 I 2.58 
1870 . x . . 2,961 : 6,681 I 2.25 
1880... . 6,465 : 15,250 I 2.35 
1890 . . ‘ . 34,646 : 84,828 I 2.44 


The information given in these three tables may be stated more 
concisely, as follows: In 1840, it took a rural population of about 
36,000 to produce each individual yet living who found his way 
into Who’s Who, while it took but about 9,000 urban population to 
produce such an individual. In other words, in 1840, the urban 
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part of our population was about four times as productive of dis- 
tinguished men and women as the rural. By 1870, urban produc- 
tivity of such individuals was but two and a quarter times as great 
as rural. In 1880, the cities’ relative productivity had apparently 
increased slightly; and in 1890, the cities’ apparent showing was 
still better, although not as good as it had been in 1860. 

A large share of the distinguished individuals born in the 1840 
and 1850 periods are no longer living, hence are not included in 
this study. Obviously, if there is any great difference between the 
average age at death of rural- and urban-born men of distinction, 
the accuracy of the figures for the earlier periods is corresponding- 
ly affected. It seems fairly safe to assume, however, that on the 
average, the rural-born live at least as long as the urban-born. If 
their average age of death is greater than that of the urban-born, 
then the cities’ relative productivity in the 1840 and the 1850 
periods was even greater than is indicated in the tables. 

There seems to be good reason to believe that the cities’ ap- 
parently improved showing in the 1880 and 1890 periods is due en- 
tirely to the fact that the urban-born achieve distinction at an 
earlier age than the country-born. That this latter is a fact is in- 
dicated by consideration of the very small 1900 group (‘Table I). 
Forty-four of the 53 individuals here represented were urban-born. 
Twenty-five of the 44 are artists. The art group, which is one of 
the larger occupational divisions into which the whole number is 
divided, is the most urban in birth of all, as will be shown later; 
and, as indicated by the analysis of the 1900 group, artists achieve 
distinction, in general, the earliest of all. Presumably the 1890 and 
1880 figures are influenced to a lesser extent by this factor which 
has so obviously distorted the results for 1900. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIMINISHING RATIO OF URBAN PRODUCTIVITY 


In 1909, Dr. Frederick A. Woods remarked that “the failure 
to find a higher ratio for the cities [than for the country] would 
have been a serious blow for heredity.”* Looking at the matter 
from his point of view, surely the diminishing ratio for the cities is 
an equally serious blow for heredity. If, as Dr. Woods believed, 


* Science, XXX, 20. 
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and is very likely true, the cities are being continually enriched bio- 
logically at the expense of the country by a migration cityward of 
the more capable stocks, and if, as he also believed, heredity is able 
to determine one’s relative place in life almost, if not quite, inde- 
pendently of social conditions, then the cities must show not alone 
a higher ratio than the country but an increasingly higher ratio as 
time goes on and as the migration continues. The markedly de- 
creasing urban ratio that has been shown to exist evidently means 
that one or the other of Woods’s assumptions is false. Either the 
migration of the best family stocks is away from the city rather 
than toward it or else his conception of the relation of heredity to 
environment is unsound. As there is no reason to assume the for- 
mer of these possibilities to be a fact, the latter is presumably the 
case. The evidence seems to make for such a conclusion, even were 
one ignorant of the newer view of heredity as presented during the 
past few years by such eminent biologists as Child, Davenport, 
Herrick, and Jennings, who seem to agree, to quote the last men- 
tioned, that “every individual has many sets of ‘innate’ or ‘heredi- 
tary’ characters; the conditions under which he develops deter- 
mine which set he shall bring forth.” 

The cities’ superior showing as compared with the country is 
due to a more favorable combination therein of the factors of he- 
redity and environment. The cities’ position has been one of de- 
clining superiority. Whether the forces producing this change have 
been mainly operative within the city or the country, one cannot 
expect to determine with certainty. 

Whether the somewhat general assumption that the country 
stock has been appreciably depleted by urban migration is valid 
may be seriously questioned. Without doubt, of the country young 
people who have shown themselves to be unusually capable, the 
cityward movement has been well marked. And if it were true, as is 
quite likely the usual belief, that inherent predispositions surely 
manifest themselves, then such a cityward movement would actu- 
ally represent rural biological depletion. In view, however, of Jen- 
nings’ statement, such a belief is clearly untenable. Obviously, 
there is a real possibility that farm conditions have been such that 


? Scientific Monthly, XIX, 233. / 
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the most of the very finest of such ability has never come to ex- 
pression. The very most that can be said with safety upon this 
point is that possibly the urban stock has been enriched somewhat 
at the expense of the country. 

Whatever may be the actual situation regarding the relative 
hereditary values of city and country, the truth probably is that 
while the question is an interesting one, it is of no real significance 
as far as our present problem is concerned. Every social class and 
type of community produces many individuals with hereditary po- 
tentiality equal to that of its few distinguished contributions to so- 
ciety. No other conclusion seems possible on the basis of the justi- 
fiable assumption that the environment everywhere falls short of 
ideal efficiency. Certain individuals are raised to places of distinc- 
tion through the favorable working together in their cases of the 
forces of heredity and environment. Others with as good a heredi- 
ty fall far short of distinguished achievement because of the lack 
of favoring environmental stimuli. 

While there are, in each social class and type of community, 
hereditary limits to the numbers of significant musicians, painters, 
scholars, and engineers which the best environment imaginable 
would be able to develop—and there is no reason to suppose the 
limits to be the same in the various groups—surely the environ- 
ment always and everywhere falls far short of ideal efficiency in 
the process of bringing into highest expression the potentialities 
available. 

Without doubt certain social changes within the cities them- 
selves are in part responsible for their declining superiority. For 
one thing, they have been becoming larger, and it has been shown? 

? A study by Professor Stephen S. Vischer, appearing in 1925 (American Jour- 
nal af Sociology, XXX, 551), made for the purpose of determining relative produc- 
tivity in terms of American individuals of distinction, arrived at the following 
values: 

As to type of birthplace: 


Suburb of large city . . . . . 109 
Village (up to 8000) . . . . . 89g 
Small city (8000-30000) . . . . ÓI 
Large city (50,ooo——) Si a dh ta dg 456 
Farm En aU neh Cet Sal pre yee O45, RRO 


[Footnote continued on next page.] 
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that the small cities have made a slightly better record than those 
of over 50,000 population. In 1840, 48 per cent of the entire urban 
population of the United States were living in cities of more than 
50,000 population; in 1890, these larger cities contained 64 per 
cent of the total. Presumably, however, the increasing size of the 
cities has merely accompanied their diminishing superiority instead 
of having been at all a cause for it. 

According to Vischer’s findings, the laboring classes, both un- 
skilled and skilled, have been very much less productive of emi- 
nence than the business and professional classes. Business families 
have produced twenty times as many distinguished individuals in 
proportion to their numbers as has the skilled labor group. While 
the cities have been growing larger, the members of the laboring 
classes have been increasing in numbers much more rapidly than 
has the business group. In 1890, the number of business establish- 
ments in the cities was less proportionately to the size of the cities 
than was the case in 1840, the size of the plants was greater, and 
the average number of employees to each employer was larger. 

This tendency toward concentration is general throughout in- 
dustry. And this means that the more favorably situated groups in 
the cities in 1890 formed a smaller proportion of the total popula- 
tion than was the case in 1840. And this condition, through its de- 
velopment, one would suppose to have been an important factor in 
reducing the cities’ margin of superiority over the country, unless 
the same sort of transition was also in effect there. 

As a matter of fact, however, the opposite sort of development 
has been effective in the country. In 1840, the farming population, 
at all times the dominant rural occupational group, formed a much 
larger proportion of rural society than was the case in 1890. At the 
earlier date, a large share of the business and professional services 
in country districts was performed by the farmers themselves. As 


As to occupations of fathers: 


Clergyman .-. . . . + 2,400 
Professional man (other than clergyman) . 1,035 
Business man . . . . . .«. . 600 
Farmer . . «wet B. 3 70 
Laborer (skilled) . ©. . . . . 30 


Laborer (unskilled) Me Ye - uth can ie I 
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the communities became older, better settled, and more closely 
united to the cities, a more complete division of labor very natural- 
ly developed. Specialized business and professional groups, closely 
related in interests and in point of view to those of the cities, grad- 
ually became a more important element in rural society. 

Vischer showed that the rural towns have been relatively about 
nine times as productive of eminent individuals as the open coun- 
try. Pioneer areas are naturally, in general, little else than open 
country for some years after they have been occupied by settlers. 
Small towns gradually spring up and develop, in most cases, to 
serve the surrounding farms in a business and professional way. 
Obviously, rural America in 1890 was much better supplied with 
towns than was the case in 1840. As small towns are relatively 
much better represented in Who’s Who than are the farms, the 
great increase in numbers of towns and of the total town popula- 
tion, as compared with that of the open country, must have been 
an important factor in increasing the ratio of rural births of emi- 
nent individuals. 

It may or may not be true, as has often been said, that it is the 
brighter boys from the surrounding farms who become the small- 
town business and professional men. Whether or not the best of 
rural capacity tends to concentrate itself in the small towns, it is 
obviously the case that the best of rural opportunity is located 
there. It is in the towns that the best schools are found, and it is 
there that the best music and lectures are to be heard. Children 
living in the town have a more ready access to such cultural advan- 
tages as are to be found in them than have their farm-born cousins, 
partly because of physical nearness, partly also because of their 
greater freedom in general from the necessity of long hours of 
work. And, again, children of business and professional men may 
through family encouragement and influence be started on paths of 
development which may lead to eminence in the parental occupa- 
tions or in others closely allied to them. The farmer’s son may also 
through family aid be helped to become very successful in the oc- 
cupation of his father. The difficulty in his case is that the nature 
of his father’s occupation is such that relatively high success in it 
does not make for eminence. 
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One factor which is probably important in making for the high 
place of the small town in Vischel’s scale of relative values is the 
tendency of the unusually successful business and professional men 
in such towns to move to the cities. A doctor may begin his practice 
in the country village and live there until his children are born. If 
he is especially successful and normally ambitious, he is likely to 
go to the large city for the sake of the social and professional ad- 
vantages to be derived. His children, though born in a rural com- 
munity, may get the most'of their development in the city, with 
its added advantages. Upon the other hand, when the farmer’s 
family moves to the city, the father is very likely, because of lack 
of training for anything else, to become a hand laborer; and the 
` children are then apt to develop the labor-class point of view, 
which, whatever their capacities may be, is likely to stand in the 
way of subsequent distinguished achievement. 

The rural portion of society has gained environmentally in 
other ways than through the development within itself of the more 
highly favored groups resident in the towns. Through the improve- 
ment of means of communication, including transportation, the 
country population as a whole has been enabled to share more and 
more completely the life of the cities. Thus, in so far as the city 
environment is superior to that of the country as a cleveloping 
field for potential genius, the superiority has been lessened by a 
gradual but very real extension of its influences out over the coun- 
tryside. 

One of the most important factors in narrowing the gap be- 
tween rural and urban facilities for development has been the 
founding of higher institutions of learning in rural districts. Most 
of the men mentioned in Who’s Who are college men. “In round 
numbers, 77 out of every 100 persons giving educational data, 
whose names appear in the 1922-1923 edition, attended college, 
and 64 out of every 100 were college graduates.’* The great east- 
ern cities and many of the smaller cities in the eastern states have 
all through the period under consideration been able to afford their 
young people the opportunity to attend college without their being 


*Who’s Who in America, XII, 27. 
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obliged to leave home. In the nature of the case, most country 
young people can never be so fortunately situated. Every college, 
however, that is established in a rural area makes its contribution 
toward increasing the ratio of the distinguished rural-born. 


PROBABLE CAUSES OF THE LOW PRODUCTIVITY OF DISTINGUISHED 
MEN IN THE FARMING CLASS 


The farming class is such an important element of the rural 
population as to demand much in the way of separate considera- 
tion. In Vischer’s table of relative values, the skilled laborer is 
rated at 30, the farmer at 70, and the business man at 600; and 
Vischer emphasizes the fact that “the farmers did much better than 
other manual laborers.” It is just as true, however, and possibly 
more significant, that the farmers have done much worse than other 
business men. The farmer is a business man as well as a laborer, 
and the greater significance in comparing his record with that of 
other business men rather than with other laborers lies in the fact 
which Williams’ makes plain, that the American farmer is tradi- 
tionally a member of the middle class, as are most business men, 
with a certain contempt for the wage-earners of the city. He man- 
ages his own undertaking, and in most cases is the owner. In a 
much larger proportion of cases than is true of the urban laboring 
class, he is native born, which fact tends to strengthen his feeling of 
likeness to the longer established middle- and upper-class families 
of the city. 

What, then, are the reasons for the farmers’ low rating as com- 
pared with that of business men, from the standpoint of the contri- 
bution of distinguished children to the general social life? The fact 
of the greater isolation of farm families from educational and other 
cultural influences has been considered. Just what part the farm- 
ing.class has played directly in the improved relative showing of 
the rural population as a whole is not indicated by the statistics. 
Supposedly, the gradual bettering of opportunity has made for an 
increasing proportion of distinguished successes coming from the 
farms. The nature of the farming occupation, however, is such that 
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it seems quite probable that nothing in the way of improved com- 
munication can equalize the chances for eminence of the children 
of farmers, generally, with the children of other middle-class fam- 
ilies. In other words, the more essential isolation from which farm 
children suffer is a class or occupational isolation rather than one 
which can be thought of in physical terms. It consists, in part, in 
the fact that the occupational unit is typically the family rather 
than the individual. While the implications of this fact are many, 
there are but two which need concern us here. In the first place, it 
means child labor. In the second, it means family and community 
pressure brought to bear upon the sons to keep them in the occu- 
pation. 

It is a matter of general knowledge that farmers’ sons usually 
work with the father upon the land. The important part played by 
this labor of children may not be so generally understood. In Iowa, 
where conditions are likely as representative as may be found of 
American agriculture as a whole, according to Warren H. Wilson, 
who depends for his information,upon the opinion of one whom he 
considers competent to speak intelligently as to conditions in that 
state, the margin of profit in agriculture corresponds to the margin 
of child labor on the farm.° This statement was made prior to the 
World War, when agriculture was profitable in Iowa. 

Just how important a factor the nature of the farmers’ occupa- 
tion may be in limiting the number of their children who achieve 
places in Who’s Who obviously cannot be determined. That it is 
very important cannot be questioned. Child labor on the farm acts 
in a positive way to hold the children in the occupation by giving 
them a preparation for that life, so that by the time they arrive at 
the age for choosing their life-work they are likely to be well quali- 
fied to follow in the father’s occupational footsteps. It acts nega- 
tively to the same end by limiting the volume and force of other 
suggestions. Even in cases where it doesn’t prevent school attend- 
ance, or lower the quality of the work done, it is likely to act in this 
negative way by limiting the contacts with other sorts of occupa- 
tional suggestions. Those boys who leave the farm, unless they 
have done well in school, are obviously shut out from the possibility 
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of advancement in fields in which educational preparation is essen- 
tial, And the fact that they have done poorly in school may as like- 
ly have been due to poor home conditions as to inherent inability. 

The farm is a family affair. If the son can succeed his father 
happily and efficiently, so much the better; but whether happily or 
efficiently or not, he must in general succeed his father, or else 
through his failure to do so be the cause of a more or less serious 
social and industrial disorganization. Therefore the somewhat high- 
ly organized system for the purpose of manipulating the conditions 
of choice of farm-born young people, to the end that they remain 
in the parental occupation. 

In the period that we are considering, 1840-90, the need for an 
organized influence outside of the family to be exercised in check- 
ing the cityward drift of young people was not so keenly felt. Dur- 
ing that period, families were larger than now, and contacts with 
the outside world were fewer. A family succession in most cases 
would develop naturally. But whenever the need was felt, the force 
of local opinion expressed through community leaders could, in 
general be depended upon to assert itself upon the side of loyalty 
to parents, which in most cases meant a continuance in the family 
occupation. The “good” son was the one who “stayed at home and 
looked after the old folks.” The one who “ran off to the city” to 
find his place in life was likely to be considered “rather wild” or at 
least a somewhat selfish sort of person. These attitudes were among 
the more clearly distinguishable ones in the rural community of my 
childhood. 

We are now concerned only with the obvious fact that the na- 
ture of the farm occupation is such as to check very greatly the 
free flow of ability out from it into other fields, in which success 
might lead to eminence. Whether or not the use of propaganda to 
bolster up-a family occupational institution in an industrial world 
that has mainly advanced beyond the family stage is or is not te be 
justified may be debated pro and con. It is enough now merely to 
see that the rural ratio of distingushed individuals contributed to 
the larger social whole has been kept down in part by the “let-us- 
keep-the-boy-on-the-farm” attitude. 

To the extent that the farm-born are sharing in the increasing 
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ratio of rural-born eminence, that fact must be due to a decreasing 
effectiveness of the limiting forces surrounding them. The present- 
day propaganda-made isolation of farm youth is very likely much 
less complete than the more natural isolation of earlier decades. 


DIVISION INTO OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS 


The end sought in the matter of occupational grouping was a 
distribution into groups few enough in number to make for sim- 
plicity of treatment, yet small enough in size to make for a reason- 
ably high degree of homogeneity in type of interests. A division 
into twelve groups was adopted, as follows: business, science, edu- 
cation, law, politics, church, medicine, art, journalism, army and 
navy, engineering, and agriculture. 

In certain cases, the distinctions made are somewhat arbitrary. 
For example, most individuals of the science group are also educa- 
tors; and the greater proportion of the politically distinguished are 
also lawyers. The science group consist of those whose biographi- 
cal sketches indicate some achievement of a productive sort in sci- 
ence or scholarship. The education group consists of educators 
whose distinction apparently rests upon achievement of an admin- 
istrative or instructional nature. Librarians and social workers 
were placed either in the science or in the education group, de- 
pending upon whether or not they are apparently entitled to dis- 
tinction for achievement in the field of productive scholarship. 

Lawyers whose biographical sketches indicate that they have 
held public office or have been active in the field of party politics 
were placed in the politics group; the remainder were placed in the 
law group. In the art group were placed those who have won dis- 
tinction either as producers or as critics anywhere in the broad field 
of the fine arts. The journalism group consists of all writers whose 
writings apparently do not entitle them to classification in either 
the science or the art groups. Editors and publishers are also in- 
cluded here. 

In certain cases, an individual might have been placed in two 
or more of the different occupational divisions. In such cases, the 
art classification was arbitrarily given precedence over all others, 
with politics, second in this regard. Where possible, teachers were 
classified in their field of instruction instead of being placed in the 
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education group. For example, a teacher of engineering would be 
classed in the engineering rather than in the education group. In 
every case, the biographical sketches were studied to determine 
the classification to be made; the occupational designations which 
individuals give themselves are lacking in exactness to such a de- 
gree that they cannot be relied upon. 

Possibly the most significant fact indicated in Table V is that, 
the small agriculture group excepted, the cities have contributed 
more than their proportionate share to every occupational group. 


TABLE V 


RuRAL-URBAN DISTRIBUTION OF THE BIRTHPLACES OF DISTINGUISHED 
AMERICANS GROUPED ACCORDING TO OCCUPATION 








Occupation Total Rural Urban Fer en 

Te Attias esi tia T 2,168 884 1,284 59.22 
2. Business......... anrr 2,203 1,177 1,026 46.57 
3. Journalin. arier cie niasin 1,629 907 722 44.32 
4. Engineering................... I,142 645 497 43-52 
Bi LAW imee e r stot Gade QML Ee 1,048 607 441 42.08 
6. Medicine..................2085 1,584 923 66I 41.72 
Ye SCIENCE a P EEEE O 3,817 2,594 1,223 32.04 
8. Army and navy..............-. 537 372 165 30.72 
6: Churches teir ee ETE NR 1,924 1,401 523 27.18 
TOs, Politis sedro edn om teea 3,238 2,424 814 25.13 
ri. Education. caie eee canes 2,183 1,650 533 24.41 
12. Agriculture.. ...., osnan 127 115 I2 9.44 
Totals....... DEUI ANS 21,600 13,699 7,901 36.57 





The urban excess is least in the case of education, but even here 
24.41 per cent were urban-born, while as late as 1880 but 22.57 per 
cent of the population were in the cities. Art is in a class by itself 
from the standpoint of urban birth, being nearly 13 per cent higher 
in the list than business with its 46.57 per cent of city-born. 

From the standpoint of rural-urban distribution, the twelve 
occupational groups divide very definitely into two divisions of six 
each, medicine and science (sixth and seventh in the list) being 
separated from each other in the scale by nearly ro per cent. Such 
a marked division of the groups must rest upon a somewhat corre- 
sponding separation between the factors in rural and urban life 
which make for distinguished success in the various occupations. 
The country-born furnish much higher proportions of the six groups 
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lowest in the list than of the others. Without doubt, the greater 
simplicity of the rural environment is in large part responsible for 
this fact. Lacking the numerous suggestions of the city-born, the 
country boy has at least the teacher, the minister, and the local 
politician to turn to as models. Then, too, distinguished careers in 
the fields represented by these men may have, and quite frequently 
do have, most modest beginnings. The farm boy of good capacity, 
and strong ambition, although lacking money and influence, may 
gradually make his way to success in one of these familiar fields. 

Quite likely, most boys, both rural and urban, at some time 
fancy themselves becoming officers of the army or navy. In gen- 
eral, such ambitions would find less competition in the mind of the - 
farm boy than in that of his urban cousin. Then, too, as appoint- 
ment to Annapolis and West Point is by Congressional districts, 
and as there are many rural districts, the rural portion of the pop- 
ulation is bound to be well represented among the graduates of 
these schools. 

As to the politically distinguished, the same factors make for 
a large rural representation. The rural portions of the population 
are naturally very generally served politically by rural-born offi- 
cials, who, if of a certain rank, are arbitraily given places in Who’s 
Who in America. Then, too, the undoubted popular impression 
that in some way country birth is an asset has certainly contributed 
to the political success of many farm-born individuals in competi- 
tion with men from the city. 

The lone position of the art group at the head of the list, from 
the standpoint of urban birth, is sufficiently striking to call for a 
separate inquiry as to probable causes. This is the more true be- 
cause of what probably is the popular belief that artists in general 
owe much to rural life for their inspiration. Almost invariably 
when I have asked students to arrange the twelve groups in what 
they would think to be the correct order, from the standpoint of 
urban birth, “business” has been placed at the head of the list, with 
“art” appearing several points below. Assuredly the city is the 
place of business—“hard,” “impersonal,” “materialistic”; while 
the country, with its wide open spaces, its “lowing kine,” and “rip- 
pling brooks,” is the realm of poetry and of song. 
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It may very well be, when one stops to think of it, that the city 
youth is in a better position to appreciate the beauties of nature 
than is the boy on the farm. The latter may be too much a part of 
nature to perceive anything in the way of art significance, even if 
his practical contact with it allows him to sense anything of its 
beauty. At any rate, birth in the city does not prevent one from 
experiencing rural contacts; and if one is of the more privileged ur- 
ban classes, he is likely to have opportunity to travel widely and 
to touch life at many points, gathering to himself whatever his 
unique combination of natural capacity and training fits him to use. 

Then, too, it is in the city that the finest examples of all of the 
arts are to be found. And early access to these models must be of 
extreme importance to the future artist. The better facilities for 
training are located there; and it is likely true that high success, at 
least in certain of the arts, is more dependent upon a good quality 
of early training than is the case in other fields of endeavor. Most 
important of all, surely, is the presence in the cities of appreciative 
groups of individuals who can give the capable young person the 
encouragement and the criticism that may spur him on his way. 
The great artists themselves are there, at least a part of the time; 
and they are but the nucleus of a much larger number of individu- 
als who have the leisure and the inclination and the ability to make 
themselves useful somewhere in the wide field of the fine arts. 


LANDSMAAL-RIKSMAAL: 


THE FEUD BETWEEN THE DIALECTS AND THE 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF NORWAY 


OTTAR TINGLUM 
Decorah, Iowa 


ABSTRACT 


-The struggle in Norway between the Landsmaal, the “new Norwegian-tongue,” 
and the Riksmaal, or older official language, has lasted for many decades and is still 
alive, but is less acute than formerly. The central motive for the promotion of the 
Landsmaal is the sentiment of nationalism, as the official language was considered an 
imposition from Denmark. The difficulty in making Riksmaal successful is accentu- 
ated by the multiplicity of dialects and the difficulty in selecting the words and forms 
to be incorporated. The struggle has assumed the aspect of class conflict, the city 
people and educated classes being arrayed against the rural population. The contest 
assumed a political form when the Landsmaal was introduced into the schools, official 
textbooks were issued, and the official correspondence of the government was made 
a matter of legislation. The resulting solution is at present a compromise, neither 
party being entirely satisfied. An interesting effect has been the heightened prestige 
of the farmers and fishermen, now that the Riksmaal has legal and influential sup- 
port. The Norwegian Americans have been uninfluenced by the Landsmaal move- 
ment and are arrayed on the conservative side of the controversy. The ultimate 
conclusion of the struggle will be a new uniform language which wil be neither 
Landsmaal nor Riksmaal, but the one Norwegian tongue. 


It is not my intention to write about what we in Norway call 
the Landsmaal feud from an exclusively linguistic viewpoint. My 
aim is merely to make the American reader acquainted with this 
controversy, its object, its expiration, and its results. This feud, 
which has lasted for many decades, is still alive, but during the last 
years has lost much of its passion and actuality. It may be that the 
contending parties have realized that the struggle has raised enough 
dust and that the words uttered and things done were worthy of a 
better cause. 

Now, what is Landsmaal and what is Riksmaal? The Lands- 
maal is the result of an attempt to create one uniform language out 
of many more or less different Norwegian dialects. The intention 
was not to create a new language, but to give us the pure Norwe- 
gian tongue as it was spoken in the country districts, in daily talk 
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and by common people. And last but not least, our official lan- 
guage, the Riksmaal, was said to be Danish, forced upon us during 
the union with Denmark (until 1814), and as such it constituted 
an alien element in the nation’s daily life of which every Norwe- 
gian ought to be ashamed. Therefore nationally minded men took 
up the study of our dialects in order to select from them words and 
expressions of pure Norwegian origin and, as far as possible, in 
common use all over the country. Out of this material they hoped, 
to create a language which would replace the Riksmaal, become 
our official language, be spoken and written by everybody as the 
“new Norwegian tongue.” But the able linguists, among them the 
well-known author Ivar Aasen, made a great mistake in fixing upon 
a few dialects spoken on the West coast of Norway as the standard 
of this new tongue. Instead of a new Norwegian tongue reflecting 
the daily talk of our folk, we got a mixed dialect and grammar. It 
was an artificial product without the original dialects’ freshness 
and phonetic quality. 

The geographical conditions in. Norway, the high inclosing 
mountains, the fiords cutting deeply into the country, large unoc- 
cupied regions, the difficulties in traveling over land—all these to- 
gether tied the people to that small spot where they were born and 
where most of them also were bound to live and die. Such condi- 
tions create and form dialects. In every fiord, every valley, and in 
many of the cities, too, the people have each their own dialect, and 
the dialect is a true picture of the geographical and natural condi- 
tions under which these people live. To a certain extent you can 
read the peoples’ story in their dialects. 

There is scarcely any other country in the world that has as 
many dialects as Norway, and this just on account of its many 
fiords and mountains which divide and tear the whole country into 
relatively independent pieces. 

The individual dialects in Norway are so peculiar and different 
that when you hear a Norwegian speak, not only can you tell 
whether he comes from the north, south, east, or west of Norway, 
but you are able to locate him to a certain city, valley, fiord, or 
county. The accent acquired in childhood remains for life. One 
may hide his dialect for years, but in moments of excitement he 
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speaks it again, and mostly without knowing it. I have met Nor- 
wegians in America who came to this country thirty or forty years 
ago and who speak English fluently, but with an accent that in- 
stantly tells me that they are or were Norwegians, and tells me 
also from what province they came. 

There is a wonderful thing about the dialects: people speaking 
the same dialect are a priori friends! They do not need to be cau- 
tious nor to watch each other; they are of the same kind, all good 
men and the best people of their country. 

A single example will illustrate how differently people in a dia- 
lect-speaking country name one and the same thing, viz., their own 
ego: d, äg, e, eg, et, eig, je, jei—eight different forms, and probably 
there are more! 

The Riksmaal, on the other hand, was our official language, 
used by government and Storting, by the officials and business peo- 
ple, in the churches and in the army. All instruction in the schools 
was given in that language; almost everybody in the cities spoke 
it; and it was the idiom of the educated man and the upper class. 
The written Riksmaal is much like Danish, but in Riksmaal hard 
and double consonants are used more frequently than in Danish. 
This in connection with quite a different pronunciation makes the 
difference between Riksmaal and Danish greater than that, for in- 
stance, between Riksmaal and Swedish. One may say about the 
Riksmaal that it is and will continue to be a better and more pliable 
instrument for thought than the word-poor Lendsmaat. The Riks- 
maal has been cultivated and refined through centuries by our 
greatest poets, scientists, and our press, and it has developed in 
close connection with our time, while the Landsmaal in many ways 
reflects the quiet, rural life before railroads and automobiles, be- 
fore aeroplanes and radio. This is shown most clearly in the fact 
that it is almost impossible to translate technical or scientifical ex- 
pressions into Landsmaal. 

The reader may ask: Why did not the feud cease when the fol- 
lows of the Landsmaal perceived that the attempt to create one 
common tongue out of the many dialects had failed? There were 
many reasons. One of them was that the Landsmaal party did not 
see that the Landsmaal was a failure; or at least if they did, they 
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would not admit it. Besides that, the struggle was not a mere lin- 
guistic quarrel. The nationalism that awoke after the separation 
from Denmark in 1814 and from Sweden in 1905, sought a release, 
a field of action. The reminiscence of the union with Denmark and 
the Danish officials in Norway at that time was and is still alive in 
the hearts of the Norwegians. That black union, those cloudy days, 
brought among other things the Danish language into our govern- 
ment, our churches, and schools. The Danes brought the written 
Danish language, the printed word, and as such it had a mighty in- 
fluence on the language used by our people in daily conversation. 
The Landsmaal followers said that our Riksmaal was a direct de- 
scendent of Danish and was Danish through and through, and the 
Riksmaal party said that it was our original Norwegian language, 
developed under Danish influence. 

An important thing to the understanding of this feud is: the 
officials of the state, the business people, the officers of navy and 
army, the people in the cities, the educated—in short, the “fine” 
man, the upper class—talked the Riksmaal, while the farmers, the 
fishermen, a great many of the public school teachers, the students 
at the folk high schools talked their dialects. With some modifica- 
tion we may say: on one side were the rural, on the other the ur- 
ban, populations. It is therefore natural that behind the fight for 
the Landsmaal were other motives besides the wish to get a pure 
national language. The feud involved certain classes’ social aspira- 
tions. It was an attempt to break the power and influence of the 
upper class—at least in the linguistic field. 

This fact that certain groups or classes were fighting for the 
Landsmaal and certain classes for the Riksmaal brought the strug- 
gle into politics. The voters demanded to know their representa- 
tives’ standpoint on this question, and Laudsmaal-Riksmaal be- 
came for many years the main political issue. The “Links,” for a 
long time the strongest political party in Norway, soon perceived 
the advantage of putting Landsmaal on their program, and under 
their hands this question grew to a political shiboleth of their rep- 
resentatives’ fitness for almost every political position, especially 
as members of our Storting. The national ideal became in this way 
a means instead of an end, a mere political catchword following the 
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rule that when idealism and altruism ‘are old enough they decline 
into materialism and selfishness. “But from that moment the thing 
itself was safe. As a political issue the Landsmaal gained step by 
step. The Landsmaal party established its own press, which, besides 
doing business in Landsmaal, had only one single purpose: to force 
the Landsmaal through! And so it did. The new laws issued under 
the pressure of the Landsmaal party and its political leaders de- 
creed that children in the public schools and students in the high 
schools must have a sufficient knowledge of the Landsmaal to read 
and write it with tolerable correctness; that the state officials must 
answer correspondence in the tongue used by the writer; that the 
publications of the government were to be issued in both Lands- 
maal and Riksmaal; that henceforth the local boards of education 
were to have the right to determine whether Landsmaal or Riks- 
maal should be used by the instructors in the schools; that Lands- 
maal and Riksmaal should in public life enjoy the same rights. 

The first result of these laws was general confusion. A little 
story may illustrate. A follower of the Landsmaal party, a captain 
in the army, sent an application written in Landsmaal to the de- 
partment of war. In this department, however, there was no one 
who could or would answer, and as the department knew only one 
officer competent for this work, viz., the captain himself, the mili- 
tary officials called him to the capital in order to write the answer 
to his own letter. I admit that I never had the opportunity to verify 
this story, but it is probably true. 

The new laws did not satisfy either one party or the other. The 
one had lost too much and the other had won too little, and the feud 
now moved out into the country. The followers of the Landsmaal 
tried eagerly to get the majority in the rural boards of education, 
and where they succeeded, they at once threw out the Riksmaal or 
degraded it to the rank of a “foreign” language. At the same time 
the followers of the Riksmaal worked diligently in order to exhibit 
their opponents’ mistakes and show the public how foolish and un- 
economic it was for a poor country to have two official languages. 
The practice of the new language became an expensive experiment: 
the school authorities had to prepare new books for the children; 
the government, new sets of blanks, books, papers, and documents; 
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public institutions, new notices; and so on ad finitum. And what 
did the people get in exchange for all their efforts and money? 
. When we, the followers of the Réksmaal, for instance, saw the new | 
notices in the trains, we had to ask ourselves: Is that in earnest or 
is ita joke? Is that the new way of saying “No Smoking”? Was it 
really necessary to pay so much and fight so hard for this? The 
worst of it—no, the best of it—is that the followers of the Lands- 
maal did not seem to feel very well when they faced their own 
products. 

But the feud also brought something good. Before the Lands- 
maal came and won, the young people in the cities used to scoff at 
the farmers and fishermen when they spoke their dialects; and in 
general it was at that time very difficult to believe that a person 
speaking dialect could be one of intelligence and education. The 
dialects were not modern, not in style, and they were a handicap to 
their supporters. The result of this was that when the young people 
from the country came to the cities they hastened to hide and for- 
get their mother-tongue, and in trying to be up to date they aped 
the Riksmaal and imitated habits and customs of the born city 
man. They lost the earth under their feet and became intellectual 
and cultural half-breeds. In this the Landsmaal feud brought a 
change. It convinced the country people that they, and not the 
people in the cities, were the bearers of the pure and unadulterated 
Norwegian culture; it raised their self-esteem and self-respect; it 
showed how foolish it was to judge a man’s intellectual and social 
qualifications by his more or less euphonious dialect. Besides that, 
the feud increased the mutual respect between the parties and it 
opened our eyes to the cultural values concealed in our folk songs, 
traditions, and customs. We learned to see and love everything of 
real and pure Norwegian origin. 

In America are about three million Norwegians and descend- 
ents of Norwegians. That means one-half million more Norwegians 
here than in the home country. The Norwegians in America have 
a well-developed press, vigilant for all questions of any importance 
both here and in Norway, and it keeps one eye on America and the 
other on the Old Country. The Norwegian schools, academies, high 
schools, and colleges are many and of high standing. Scattered 
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all over America you will find Norwegian clubs, societies, and 
churches. 

How did the Norwegian-Americans look upon the Landsmaal- 
Riksmaal feud, and how did they participate? Their attitude to 
this feud is told in a few words. There is no school teaching Lands- 
maal, no Norwegian-American newspaper printed in Landsmaal, 
and no churches where Landsmaal is used in the sermons! What 
is the reason? Indifference? Not at all! They have eagerly 
watched the feud on this side of the ocean and they have used every 
opportunity to tell their brethren in Norway their opinion about 
the matter. The Norwegian-Americans called the attempt to re- 
place the Riksmaal by the Landsmaal a mere linguistic vandalism. 
They could not agree with the home people in wasting time and 
money on such a luxury as two official languages, especially when 
there were other problems of greater importance to the welfare of 
the country to be solved. And they let the folk at home understand 
that the Landsmaal would help to tear down the bridges between 
the old and the new country. 

The Landsmaal-Riksmaal feud is not yet at an end. Both 
Landsmaal and Riksmaal are going through a process of evolution. 
The Riksmaal has, during the last years, thrown out many Danish 
elements and in exchange absorbed corresponding words and ex- 
pressions of undoubted Norwegian origin, and the Landsmaal is 
going to don modern clothes. Both are slowly but surely going into 
the melting-pot, and out of it will come a new uniform language 
which will neither be Landsmaal nor Riksmaal, but the one Nor- 
wegian tongue. l 


GEORGE ELLIOTT HOWARD, 1849-1928 





- ARTHUR JAMES TODD 
Northwestern University 





American sociology has been extremely fortunate from the be- 
ginning in attracting to its ranks a group of men whose scholarship 
was first rate and whose integrity of character was beyond cavil. 
If we of this second generation can hold up our heads with a cer- 
tain corporate self-respect, and continue to labor with some sense 
of growth and achievement, it is because those men laid deep and 
well the foundations upon which we build. 

George Elliott Howard was one of those great foundation 
stones of American social science, of the same large caliber as 
Sumner, Ward, Patten, and Small. Although he founded no new 
school, contributed no new system of sociology, did no heaven- 
storming stunts to gain the ears of men, nevertheless his work was 
so sound that it lends an unobtrusive dignity to the whole struc- 
ture of social science, including sociology. 

The annals of his life are easily told. They are as simple and 
modest as he was himself. Born at Saratoga, New York, in 1849, he 
emigrated with his brothers to Nebraska via the prairie schooner 
route in 1868; was a member of the first graduating class at the 
Peru State Normal School; entered the University of Nebraska in 
1872, just a year after its opening, worked his way as private sec- 
retary to the state superintendent of education, and was graduated 
in 1876. One of the first fruits of pioneer Western higher educa- 
tion, he continued his pioneering by joining that vanguard of Amer- 
ican students at European universities, like Sumner, Ely, Patten, 
and Small. These young men were not only gaining the larger 
knowledge which would fit them for university teaching, but were 
also being touched by the fire of research whose methods and spirit 
would confer a new status upon the social sciences in America. 

Howard’s two years, chiefly in Munich and Paris, gave him a 
solid grasp on modern languages and profound knowledge, par- 
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ticularly in the fields of history, political science, and Roman law. 
More valuable than any of these special knowledges was the sense 
of perspective and a more or less organic concept of social history. 
I say social history because Howard inherited, through his Euro- 
pean exposure, the tradition of institutional history, at that time 
in its very heyday, as against mere anecdotal chronicles, dynastic 
or military annals. 

On his return to America in 1879 Howard became the first pro- 
fessor of history in the University of Nebraska. It was not long 
before his teaching gripped the students. And his ideals of research 
fired them also, with the result that he was early able to plant a 
notable milepost in the history of American social science through 
organizing the first graduate seminar in the University of Nebras- 
ka. Equally significant was his service in bringing the Nebraska 
State Historical Society into being. Western universities in the 
eighties were not notable for their libraries or laboratory equipment 
for research. Nevertheless Howard transcended the meager facili- 
ties which Lincoln offered in those days and succeeded in producing 
a solid piece of scholarship in the shape of his Introduction to the 
Local Constitutional History of the United States, published in 
1889 by Johns Hopkins University. The proof of its author’s sound 
work lies in the fact that this book still remains a standard in its 
field and has not needed re-working. 

The publication of this work and his Development of the 
King’s Peace in 1891 mark the climax of the first period of Howard 
the scholar and teacher. For in 1891 he was carried off to the 
Pacific coast by President Jordan as one of the stars in the new 
Stanford University constellation. There for the next ten years he 
did notable work, building up a strong history department and 
emphasizing the elements of methodology and creative research. 
Under his leadership students like Hutton Webster, Lucile Eaves, 
and Susan Kingsbury were propelled along their scholarly careets. 
And his kindly wisdom and scholar’s ideals reinforced the whole 
social science group. For his students testify, not only to his learn- 
ing and to his power of communicating enthusiasm for learning, 
but also to the inspiration for real social service which he radiated. 
.As Professor Hutton Webster recalls this period, Howard “was al- 
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ways anxious to show how knowledge of the past might be brought 
to bear on the problems of the present and even of the future, how 
it might help us to understand the life of today and fit us for the 
life of tomorrow.” Howard, apparently, never became a victim 
of the enervating and paralyzing belief that learning is an end in 
itself. Oscar Wilde’s doctrine of art for art’s sake was flourishing 
just at this time. So far as I am aware, Howard did not overtly 
attack that sterile formula. Nevertheless he never allowed it to 
fasten itself upon his own thinking, teaching, or research. Perhaps 
this is one of the chief reasons why, although wearing the official 
label of historian, he was.always essentially the sociologist. 

This was a fruitful decade at Stanford. For it not only laid 
the foundations of a great center of learning, but in a very real 
sense revivified the University of California and virtually kicked 
it along its career of marvellous growth during the next twenty- 
five years. Research facilities grew; graduate students were at- 
tracted; publications multiplied; prestige mounted. Every pros- 
pect pleased. Suddenly came the explosion, known in academic 
history as the “Ross Case.” Howard saw the issue as a threat 
against academic freedom. Nothing else in his whole career re- 
veals so clearly his courage, his sense of social values, his integrity, 
and his exalted concept of the scholar’s function. For he promptly 
sacrificed his academic career, resigned his professorship as a pub- 
lic protest on a matter of principle, and really led what has become 
known as the first “faculty walk-out” in American history. ‘The 
American professorate took on a new dignity and a new self-re- 
spect as the result of this noble protest. But it was a costly sacri- 
fice. Remember that Howard was over fifty at the time, had struck 
deep roots in California, enjoyed the confidence of colleagues and 
students, and from the human standpoint was entitled to look for- 
ward to an increasing easement from financial concern. But none 
of these considerations held him back. ` 

Nor did he apparently indulge in vain regrets, in spite of the 
fact that he was without a permanent university connection for 
five years. I recall the efforts of former students and colleagues to 
create a research center for him and to secure funds to finance it. 
But the time was not yet ripe for such plans. The age of founda- 
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tions and national research organizations had not yet opened. 
Nevertheless with calmness and serenity both Howard and his de- 
voted wife lived actively, for the most part in the preparation of his 
greatest and best-known work, A History of Matrimonial Institu- 
tions. Approximately twenty years of his own most intensive re- 
search, plus help from graduate students, colleagues, and his wife, 
a considerable investment of money, and a large special library 
went into those three packed volumes of somewhat near two thou- 
sand pages issued under imprint of the University of Chicago in 
1904. This work not only gave Howard personally an interna- 
tional reputation, but served to raise the whole Jevel of American 
scholarship. Its proof of broad and intensive reading, but without 
parade, its caution, reserve, and judicious temper, its frankness 
and candor without truculence, its illuminating perspectives, its 
essential liberalism, and its focusing of historical experience upon 
vital present-day problems, all these meant more and mean more 
now than a mere new high record of scholarly performance— 
knowledge for the sake of knowledge. Too frequently such a mag- 
num opus becomes a rather stark and futile monument to years of 
wasted effort, measurable only by cubic content of library space 
occupied by it. Nearly three decades of academic social scientists, 
legislators, and private citizens interested in a juster, more rational 
system of domestic relations are indebted to Howard’s work. The 
whole family of social sciences was enriched by it. Its practical 
effects leaped the Atlantic, for he was invited as an expert on the 
history of domestic relations to testify before a British parlia- 
mentary commission. 

This high-water mark of Howard’s scholarly production did 
not by any means end his services to sociology. During the period 
from 1901 to 1904 he divided his time between writing and part- 
time teaching, acting as a professorial lecturer at Cornell and Chi- 
cago. In 1904 he returned to his alma mater as professor of insti- 
tutional history. In 1906 he became head of its newly organized 
department of political science and sociology. He threw himself 
into his new work with all the energy of a master-builder. For by 
this time his center of interest had shifted from history, and even 
social history, to out-and-out sociology in both its theoretical and 
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practical aspects: Increasing contacts with foreign as well as Amer- 
ican sociologists came to him through travel and summer school 
teaching as well as by his books. His various sociological course 
syllabi and his private library of over three thousand volumes of 
history and social science reveal how carefully he cultivated his 
field. The inevitable result was a stream of students, many of them 
children of those whom he had stirred back in the eighties. 

His last distinctly historical writing on a large scale was the 
volume on Preliminaries of the American Revolution in A. B. 
Hart’s series. But he also contributed articles on modern English 
history and biography to the New International Encyclopedia. His 
briefer sociological writings include his paper on “Social Control 
and the Function of the Family” at the St. Louis Congress of Arts 
and Science in 1904; articles on marriage and divorce for the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reform, and 
the Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge; “The 
Social Psychology of the Spectator,” “The Social Control of Do- 
mestic Relations,” “The Social Cost of Southern Race Prejudice,” 
and “Alcohol and Crime” in the American Journal of Sociology; 
“Changed Ideals and Status of Family and Public Activities of 
Women” in the Annals of the American Academy. Certain popular 
magazines catering to a domestic clientéle secured from him con- 
cise articles on the problem of divorce. His interest in sociological 
curriculum building appeared in the article “What Courses in So- 
ciology Should Be Included in College Departments of Household 
Science?” in the Journal of Home Economics. I am not pretending 
here to give a complete bibliography of Howard’s writings, but 
only to illustrate the breadth and genuineness of his sociological 
interest. 

During these years also he found time to take part in the work 
of the American Sociological Society. It is to the everlasting credit 
of the Society that we had the wit to do overt honor to this shy, 
modest, courtly scholar by electing him president in 1917. He was 
also made an honorary vice-president of the Institut International 
de Sociologie of Paris. For the last ten years of his active academic 
life he gave only part time to university teaching, concentrating 
on his seminar. In 1924 he was retired and gave up all teaching. 
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Impaired eyesight had long hindered his research and finally ter- 
minated scholarly output. But he bore this trial cheerfully. Just 
before Christmas last year I was fortunate enough to be able to 
make a little pilgrimage to his modest home on the outskirts of 
Lincoln. Not the slightest hint of handicap or deprivation came 
from him or his devoted wife. He had done his work and done it 
well; that was enough. The essential calm and modesty which had 
marked him even in the stormiest academic days had now become 
so touched with age that it evoked spontaneous reverence. His 
friends, ever solicitous about his fragile health, were not surprised 
at the news of his passing on June ọ in Lincoln after a winter in 
Florida. 

What does Howard stand for to the sociologist? Of his powers 
in creative research there can be no question; and two generations 
of students testify to his mastery in the classroom. As one of them 
recently wrote me: 


Professor Howard’s scholarship commands respect in all centers of learn- 
ing; but those who knew him in life will remember him chiefly as a great 
teacher. Thousands of pupils have profited by his earnestness and fine integ- 
rity. He never spared himself in efforts to assist and inspire his pupils. When 
he found someone willing to do genuinely scholarly work, he gave generously, 
if not extravagantly, of his teaching services. 

For example, when I attended Stanford University he conducted a research 
seminar of which I was the sole member. He happened to have no other pupils 
at that time of my maturity and scholarship. He gave me a special course on 
the family, a subject in which he was doing research at the time. We met at 
intervals for reports and discussions of assigned readings. Other graduate 
students interested in special research projects have received similar personal 
supervision. 

During my years of association with him as a student and fellow-teacher 
I found him critical and discriminating but extremely generous in apprecia- 
tion of all sincere, scholarly work. His women pupils were grateful for the 
justice and complete lack of sex bias with which they were treated. He was 
an enthusiastic supporter of all efforts to promote equality between the sexes 
in opportunities and recognition. His women associates were inspired by his 
faith in their capacity to do scholarly work, or to assist in dealing with impor- 
tant issues of our social or political life. Men and women who were privileged 
to catch glimpses of his vision of a social order permeated with justice, intel- 
ligence, and human sympathy will continue in many communities the fine in- 
fluence of the long life of this great teacher. 
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But in our days both these qualities of scholarship and teaching 
ability are, by lip service at least, taken for granted in the academ- 
ic sociologist. Howard’s abiding contribution therefore was his own 
life, outlook, and spirit. He achieved in his own experience the 
unity and solidarity of social science. He was a master of learning, 
and not its victim. Vast as was his range of reading and his com- 
mand of historic facts, he could always communicate sound per- 
spective to them; hence one always senses the presence of an order- 
ly mind, and not a mere person with an overwhelming bibliography. 
In him was no arrogance of superior knowledge, but the humility of 
the true scholar who aims to share his stores for the world’s bet- 
terment. This generosity led him to go out of his way, as Charles 
Richmond Henderson was wont to do, to encourage younger schol- 
ars and to help them on their way. His courage led him to stand 
up without bombast for principle, as in the Stanford episode, or for 
truth as against mere tradition in laying bare the ineptitude of the 
church in domestic relations. He knew how to criticize without 
dropping into noisy, vulgar controversy. His unfailing dignity and 
good taste marked the true gentleman. He was a genuine liberal, 
lent encouragement to social welfare measures, spoke out boldly 
for the enfranchisement of women, and demonstrated that social 
theory need not atrophy one’s humanity or sense of concrete social 
reality. May his integrity, his courage, and his sober good sense 
continue to invest all our research projects, our teaching, our com- 
munity work in the name of sociological science. 


STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 
SUPPLEMENTAL LIST FROM COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The doctoral dissertations and Master’s theses in progress in the 
department of sociology at Columbia University were not included in the 
September issue of the American Journal of Sociology. The following lists 
do not include a number of additional titles determined upon since May, 
1928, when the call for data was issued by the editors. The dates given 
indicate the probable year in which the degrees will be conferred. 


DOCTORAL.DISSERTATIONS 


Theodore Abel, A.B. Posnai, 1923. “Recent Sociological Developments in Ger- 
many.” 1928. Columbia. 

Helen Olive Belknap, A.B. Oberlin, 1913; M.A. Columbia, 1917. “Neighbor- 
hood Trends.” 1929. i 

Leroy E. Bowman, A. B. Chicago, 1911. “Neighborhood E in New 
York City.” 1929. 

Jane Perry Clark, A.B. Vassar, 1920; M.A. Columbia, 1922. “Social Aspects 
of American Deportation Procedure.” 1929. 

H. C. Coffman, A.B. Kansas, 1915; M.A. Michigan, 1922. “Conflict in Local 
Communities.” 1929. 

Dean Dutcher,A.B.,M.A. Denver, 1914, 1915; B.D. Auburn, 1917, “Changes 
in Distribution of Negro Population in the United States.” 1929. 

Christine Galitzi, A.B. Sorbonne, 1922; M.A. Columbia, 1924. “The Rouman- 
ians in the United States.” 1928. 

S. Colum. GilFillan, A.B. Pennsylvania, 1910; M.A. Columbia, 1920. ` “Inven- 
tion in the History of the Ship.” 1928. 

Marius Hansome, B.Ed. Washington, 1920. “World Workers Education.” 
1928. ` 

Douglas G. Haring, B.S. Colgate, 1914; M.A. Columbia, 1923; B.D. Rochester 
Theological, 1923. Diploma, Japanese Language School, Tokyo, 1924 (3- 
year course). “A Study of the Position of the Ruler in pre-Taikwa Japan.” 
1920. 

Sara Buchanan Huff, A. B. Teachers College, Columbia, 1919; M.A. Columbia, 
1920; Social Science Diploma, University of London, 1923. ‘Training for 
Social Leadership in Rural Communities.” 1930. 

Mary E., Johnson, A.B. Syracuse; M.A. Columbia. “A Study of Interest Ten- 
sion in Casual Groups.” 1929. 

Elsa Peverly Kimball, A.B. Cincinnati, 1919; A.M. Columbia, 1923. “The 
Place of Invention in Social Theory.” 1930. 
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Christanthos Loukapoulos, A.B. Pacifc University, 1923; M.A. Columbia, 
1928; B.S. Oregon, 1926. “The Incidence of Population Doctrines upon 
the Public Mind.” 1930. 

W. C. Lehman, A.B. Mission House College; M.A. Vanderbilt. “Contributions 
of Adam Ferguson to Sociological Theory.” 1929. 

Charles F. Marden, A.B. Dartmouth, 1923; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “The 
French-Canadian in New England: A Study in Assimilation.” 1929. 

Henry Miller, B.A. City College of New York, 1921; M.A. New York Uni- 
versity, 1924. “Theories of Social Conflict.” 1929. 

Jerry A. Neprash, A.B. Coe, 1925; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “The Measurement 
of Public Opinion in the Iowa Senatorial Election, 1920~26.” 1930. 
Dimitry T. Pitt, B.S. Agriculture, Vermont, 1926; M.S. Rutgers, 1927. “The 

Growth of Population in New Jersey.” 1929. 

Claude E. Robinson, A.B. Oregon; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “The History of the 
National Child Labor Committee.” 1929. 

Jacob Saposnekow, B.S. College of City of New York, 1916; M.A. Columbia, 
1917. “The Sociological Theories of Jacques Novikow.” 1929. 

Barkev Sanders, B.S. State Normal School, 1926; M.A. Columbia, 1927. “A 
Statistical Study of Patents in the United States.” 1929. 

Elizabeth Scherer, A.B. Wilson College, 1917; M.A. Columbia, 1928. “Social 
Origins of Some Concepts of Freedom Held by Modern Youth.” 1929. 
Elbridge Sibley, A.B. Amherst, 1924; M.A. Columbia, 1925. “A Statistical 

Study of Negro Health in Tennessee.” 1929. 

Helen Stuart, B.S. Teachers College, 1926; M.S. Columbia, 1927. “The Library 
and Public Opinion.” 1928. 

Andrew G. Truxal, A.B. and M.A. Franklin and Marshall, 1920; B.D. Theolog- 
ical Seminary of Reformed Church, 1923. “Outdoor Recreation Legisla- 
tion and Its Effectiveness.” 1928. 

Russell Smith, A.B. Richmond College, 1911; M.A. Columbia, 1914. “Culture 
Areas and Demographic Districts.” 

W. C. Waterman, A.B. Syracuse, 1915; A.M. Columbia, 1918. “Social Hygiene 
Work in New York City since 1900.” 1929. 

R. Clyde White, A.B. Texas, 1917; B.D. Union Theological Seminary, 1922; 
M.A. Columbia, 1922. “The Ecclesiastical Basis and the Effects of De- 
nominationalism in Rural Texas.” 1928. 

Julian L. Woodward, M.E. Cornell, 1922; M.A. Columbia, 1926. “News from 
Abroad: A Statistical Study of American Newspaper Content.” 1929. 

Wen Tsao Wu, A.B, Dartmouth; M.A. Columbia. “The Chinese Opium Ques- 
tion in British Opinion and Action.” 1928. 


MASTER’S THESES 


Genevieve Olcott Anderson, A.B. Wellesley, 1918. “The Professional Char- 
acter, Training and Equipment of More Than Two Hundred Social Work- 
ers Placed during 1927 by Joint Vocational Service Inc.” 1928. 
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Dorothy Day, B.S. Skidmore, 1927. “International Labor Standards Regulat- 
ing the Employment of Women and Children.” 1928. 

K. Chawdry, A.B. Columbia, 1927. “Principles of Inter-group Conciliation.” 
1928. 

Eleanor E, Coleman, A.B. Fisk. “The Maladjusted Child in the Public Schools 
of New York City.” 1928. 

Anna Frankle, A.B. Hunter, 1923. “Consumers Co-operatives in New York 
City.” 1928. 

Bessie Hart, A.B. Meredith, 1922. “A German Community in Virginia.” 1928. 

Michiji Ishikawa, A.B. Pomona, 1927. “Japanese in California.” 1928. 

Louis W. Ingram, A.B. Dartmouth, 1926. “Some Mechanisms of Public Opin- 
ion.” 1928. 

Sadie Klein, A.B. Cornell. “The Sheppard-Towner Act: A Study in Humane 
Legislation.” 1928. 

Asa Matsuoka, B.S. Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. “Social Re- 
lations of Married Women under Present Marriage Laws in the United 
States and Japan.” 1928. 

Earl C. McMahon, B.S. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1926. “Ad- 
ministration of Workmen’s Compensation Laws in New Jersey.” 1928. 

Viola Nuzum, B.A. Indianola, 1922. “Weekly Rest Day in Industry.” 1928. 

Venola R. Ridley, A.B. Washburn, 1927. “Public Opinion and the Negro 
Press.” 1928. 

W. Elizabeth Scherer, A.B. Wilson College, 1917. “Student Opinion Regarding 
the Curriculum.” 1928. 

Erie Hidefumi’ Sawada, Bachelor of Commerce, Waseda University, 1925. 
“Recreation Problems of Factory Workers.” 1928. 

Noborn Takahashi, B.A. Wabash College, 1927. “The Use of Leisure Time by 
Japanese Students in New York City.” 1928. 

Margaret Wilkerson, B.A. Goucher, 1925. “Old Brighton: A Community 
Study.” 1928. l 

Milton S. J. Wright, A.B. Wilberforce, 1926. “The Historical Development of 
the Negro Press.” 1928. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 





The American Sociological Society—The Twenty-third Annual 
Meeting was held in Chicago, at the Congress Hotel, December 26-29, 
1928. An account of the division and section meetings will appear in the 
March issue of the Journal. 

The new members received into the Society since our last issue and 
up to November 27, are as follows: 

Anderson, C. Arnold, Department of Sociology, University of Minnesota, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Armstrong, Dr. Clairette P., Psychologist, Children’s Court, 9 E. 97th 

St., New York 
Beck, F. O., 2000 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Il. 

Bickley, Donald, 53 Hitchcock Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Block, Irwin Stuart, Hitchcock Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
Brewer, Ralph McKendree, Warrenton, Mo. 

Carlson, John E., Apt. 43, 29 Waverly Place, New York 

Cherry, Thomas Ewing, Jr., 3 East rr2th St., New York 

Clayton, Bovard, McKendree College, Lebanon, Ill. 

Cope, Persis M., 1236 Washtenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Corson, John J., III, News Setter Office, University, Va. 

Croake, Thomas E., 127 Carroll Ave., Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
Domanski, Teresa B., 2548 Richmond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dressler, Jonas H., 942 Nineteenth Ave., N.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Duncan, Otis Durant, L. S. U. Station, Baton Rouge, La. 

Ensign, Inez, 133 W. First St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Ettinger, Clayton James, 564 W. Greendale Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Field, Erlund, Old Boston Post Road, Weston, Mass. 

GilFillan, Louise W., Rosenwald Industrial Museum, 300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 
Gosline, Harold Inman, 16 Maple Place, Ossining, N. Y. 

Gustafson, Elton T., 8 W. 87th St., New York 
Haenezel, William M., 151 W. Utica St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hausler, Edith, 7348 Paxton Ave., Chicago 
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Hendry, Charles Eric, Boys’ Club Study, School of Education, New 
York University, New York 

Henry, Edward A., Director of Libraries, University of Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Hunt, Joseph M., 1548 S, Lincoln, Neb. 

Hursh, Martha Elizabeth, 606 W. Ohio St., Urbana, Ill. 

Ireland, Roberta W., 1120 N. Clark St., Chicago 

Jandy, Edward C., 423 Cross St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Johnson, Vivian, 306 S. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, IIl. 

Kendrick, Mary Alice, 621 W. Elm St., Evanston, Ill. 

Kennedy, James Boyd, Presbyterian College, Clinton, S. C. 

King, John Lawrence, Camas, Wash. 

Kistler, Ernest, Union Grove, Wis. 

Kinney, John M., 7727 Latona Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

Kirkpatrick, Blaine E., 740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 

Kline, Bordeen, 2150 W. North Ave., Chicago 

Lanagan, C. A., rr E. Davenport St., Iowa City, Iowa 

Levy, Marshall H., 412 Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Mich. _ 

Loomis, Charles P., 3205 Hillsboro St., R. 4, Raleigh, N. C. 

McConnell, J. Paul, Box 491, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Malone, Tennessee, West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Tex. 

Mautone, Ralph A., 3520 Fulton Blvd., Chicago 

Mekeel, Scudder, 1320 E. 57th St., Chicago 

Merrill, Miss Julia W., yor N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Milo, Martha L., 54 Wall St., Staten Island, N. Y. 

Mook, Maurice A., Suegertown, Pa. 

Nash, Miss Dorothy L., 1103 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Ill. 

O’Connor, Thomas, Niagara University, Niagara, N. Y. 

O’Dell, De Forest, 3630 N. Meridian St., Apt. 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Palmer, William B., 404 S. Fifth Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Panunzio, Lenore, 627 Terrace Place, Whittier, Calif. 

Pattillo, Manning M., Box 46, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Petersen, Eugen H., 236 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Prochaska, Bernice Alma, 6704 Lexington Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 

Raper, Arthur, Box 229, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Reis, Adelaide L., Chapin Hall, Evanston, Ill. 

Richardson, Anna E., American Home Economics Association, 617 Mills 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Richman, Leon Harry, 1800 Selden St., Chicago 

Riggio, Luisella, 407 E. 114th St., New York 
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Rugen, Mabel E., 57 W. 75th St., New York 

Sellin, Thorsten, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Shaw, Miss Jack, 801 S. Wright Ave., Champaign, Il. 

Shove, Clare, P. O. Box 139, Iowa City, Iowa 

Smith, Richard Bertrand, 2017 S. 26th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Smyth, Margaret Lorraine, 586 Oxford Ave., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Spiker, Dorothy L., 2150 W. North Ave., Chicago 

Standing, Theodore G., College of Commerce, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa 

Stevens, Frances, 830 N. Austin Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 

Stevens, Raymond B., 517 W. 3d St., Elmira, N. Y. 

Taeuber, Conrad F., Department of Sociology, University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Talbot, Nell Snow, 801 Cass St., Chicago 

Thomson, Charles A., 5708 Maryland Ave., Chicago 

Tingley, Mrs. Helen Eloise, 2146 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Van Schaeck, Miss Mary-Morris, 5757 Kenwood Ave., Chicago 

Vold, Mrs. George B., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Waldman, Lester J., 745 Riverside Drive, New York 

William, John Henry, Box 217, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Social Science Absiracts——At the Hanover Conference of the Social 
Science Research Council it was decided that the first issue of Social 
Science Abstracts should appear in March, 1929. Only articles in pe- 
riodicals will be abstracted in 1928, and books, monographs and serials 
will not be included until the second year. It is estimated, therefore, that 
about 15,000 articles will be abstracted the first year. From these be- 
ginnings Social Science Abstracts will work toward inclusiveness. The 
yearly subscription rate is $6.00, including annual indexes. Subscrip- 
tions and other communications may be sent to the editor, F. Stuart 
Chapin, 611 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York City. 


Alpha Kappa Delita.—Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociology fra- 
ternity, now has nineteen active chapters in various colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. The state universities represented are Illinois, 
Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, Oregon, Washington, and Wisconsin. The 
privately endowed institutions are Baylor, Cornell, Hamline, Loyola, 
Miami, Morningside, Northwestern, Ohio University, Omaha, Pomona, 
Southern California, and Stanford. l 

The national officers are elected at the biennial meetings of the af- 
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filiated chapters of Alpha Kappa Delta. The officers for the past two 
years were: Professor Emory S. Bogardus, Southern California, presi- 
dent; Professor Frank W. Blackmar, Kansas, vice-president; Professor 
Kimball Young, Wisconsin, secretary and treasurer; Mrs. Merle L. 
Schmidt, Lake Mills, Wisconsin, corresponding secretary. 

The purpose of this organization is to foster the growth of sociology 
in this country, and particularly to stimulate research among its mem- 
bers and in the various institutions with which it is connected. The local 
chapters are relatively autonomous. The national organization is a co- 
ordinating organization whose purpose is to stimulate the spread of the 
organization and to assist in the maintenance of its common purposes. 

Each institution mentioned has its own chapter, its own constitution 
and officers, and carries out its own program. There is no membership 
in Alpha Kappa Delta independent of the membership in particular chap- 
ters, As a matter of common practice any sociology club in a particular 
university or college, through its department, may apply for a charter 
for a local chapter from the national organization. This application is 
then submitted to all the chapters of the organization and a three-fourths 
majority of the chapters is sufficient for the granting of a charter. The 
installation of officers in the new chapter rests upon the national officers 
in connection with the newly founded chapter. Each chapter has a fac- 
ulty representative who co-operates with the local chapter officers in 
laying out a policy for the particular chapter. Very frequently a chapter 
sponsors discussion groups on contemporary social problems, or brings 
speakers to the institution for lectures, and in a number of cases stimu- 
lates research by granting prizes or providing a stipend for research 
projects. Any sociology club or department interested in this organiza- 
tion should address letters of inquiry to the national secretary and 
treasurer. 


American Council of Learned Societies —The American Council of 
Learned Societies announces that it is able to offer, in each of the three 
years 1929-31, a limited number of small grants to individual scholars 
to assist them in carrying on definite projects of research in the human- 
istic sciences (philosophy, philology and literature, linguistics, art and 
archaeology, and history). 

The grants are designed to facilitate and encourage research by ma- 
ture scholars who are engaged in constructive projects of research, and 
who are in actual need of such aid and unable to obtain it from other 
sources. The grants are available for specific purposes, such as travel, 
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personal and secretarial assistance, the preparation or purchase of equip- 
ment, material, etc. 

The grants are restricted to scholars who are citizens of the United 
States or who are permanently domiciled or employed therein. They will 
not be awarded for the purpose of aiding in the fulfilment of the require- 
ments for any academic degree, and as a rule, preference in their award 
will be given to scholars who lack access to other funds maintained for 
similar purposes. 

The maximum amount of these grants is $300. Applications for 
grants to be awarded in 1929 must be made not later than January 31. 
Information respecting mode of application, ete., will be furnished upon 
request to Waldo G. Leland, permanent secretary of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 


Dictionary of American Biography—The American Council of 
Learned Societies held a dinner on Tuesday, November 13, in Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on the occasion of the publication of the 
first volume of the Dictionary of American Biography. 


Chinese National Research Institute-—Dr. Tsi C. Wang, author of 
The Youth Movement in China, is now connected with the National 
Research Institute, in Shanghai, China. The sociological division of the 
Institute is planning to develop a social research laboratory and to make 
continuous social studies in Shanghai. 


Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress—-The Fourth Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress will be held in Batavia, Java, May 16 to May 25, 1929, 
under the auspices of the Netherlands Indies Pacific Research Commit- 
tee and supported by the patronage of the Netherlands Indies govern- 
ment. In the program of the forthcoming conference special emphasis 
will be laid on agriculture, which is a dominating interest in the Nether- 
lands East Indies. All branches of the physical and biological sciences 
bearing on tropical life and conditions will be discussed at the congress. 
The first meeting of the before-mentioned congress was inaugurated at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, in 1920, and subsequent meetings have been held in 
Australia and in Japan. 


American Country Life Association—The directors of the Associa- 
tion have selected as a general topic for the 1929 national conference the 
subject “Rural Organization.” Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, has been 
selected as the place of meeting. 
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Russell Sage Foundation——The October, 1928, Bulletin of the Li- 
brary of the Foundation is devoted to a selected bibliography on “Legal 
Aid,” compiled with the assistance of Sarah C. Currell. 


American Country Life Association—President J. M. Gillette ap- 
pointed Dr. Edward T. Devine, dean of the American University, to 
represent the American Sociological Society at a council meeting of the 
American Country Life Association and other organizations at Wash- 
ington on December 23. 


American Field Service Fellowships in French Universities —The 
Journal has received the ninth annual report of the executive secretary of 
the American Field Service Fellowships for French Universities, Inc., 
covering the year 1927, and including the award of fellowships for 1928- 
29. With the completion of a decade of its work, 147 Americans will 
have been sent to France for advanced study, as follows: The number of 
candidates for fellowships for the academic year 1928-29 was 91, of 
which 3 were in sociology. For the year 1928-29, 9 awards of fellowships 
‘were made to new candidates and 3 fellowships were renewed for the sec- 
ond year. Fellowships carry a stipend of $1,200. Full information may 
be obtained from Archie M. Palmer, Institute of International Educa- 
tion, 2 West 45th Street, New York. 


National Bureau of Economic Research—The Bureau announces 
the publication of Trends in Philanthropy, a report which shows how giv- 
ing for religious work, health and recreational activities, hospitals, poor 
relief, and “character building” efforts compare, year by year, over a 
twenty-five year period. It also compares amount of giving with total 
wealth. i 


Foundation for Mental Healt—The establishment of a new philan- 
thropic foundation known as the American Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, Incorporated, was announced at the nineteenth annual meeting of 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene held in November in New 
York City. 

Unlike most foundations created by persons of wealth interested in 
specific charities or other philanthropic projects which benefit from en- 
dowments immediately available, the new foundation comes into exist- 
ence without an endowment of its own but with the confident hope of 
securing the funds necessary to carry out its purposes. The foundation 
has already been made the beneficiary of a gift of $50,000 from the ex- 
ecutors of the estate of the late Mrs. John I. Kane, and has also a con- 
ditional pledge of $100,000 toward its first million dollars of endowment. 
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First International Congress of Mental Hygiene—-Plans for the 
First International Congress on Mental Hygiene to be held at Washing- 
ton, D.C., in May, 1930, were adopted at the nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene held November 8 at 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. Funds sufficient to guarantee 
the basic expenses of the Congress have been made available through 
the newly organized American Foundation for Mental Hygiene. 


Child Guidance Clinics—The Commonwealth Fund Division of 
Publications, New York City, announces the publication of a completely 
revised and much enlarged edition of The Directory of Psychiatric Clin- 
ics for Children in the United States, first published in 1925. This di- 
rectory shows that more than three hundred of these clinics have come 
into existence since 1922. 


The Commonwealth Fund.—The Problem Child at Home is a new 
book by Mary Buell Sayles which has grown out of the Commonwealth 
Fund program for the development of child guidance. 


Chicago Theological Seminary—Under the auspices of the Semi- 
nary, and in co-operation with the Chicago Forum, the Chicago Church 
Federation, and the Federal Council of Churches, a “Rural-Urban Re- 
lations Week” was observed in Chicago, October 28 to November 3. Top- 
ics discussed included “The Responsibility of the City Church for Rural 
Church Improvement,” “Rural Urban Conflict National and Local,” 
and “Dairymen versus Chicago.” , 


Columbia University—Professor F. H. Allport, of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, gave a graduate course on “The Psychology of Legal Institu- 
tions” in the law school. 


Columbia University—The Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College announces the publication of Foundations of Curricula: Socio- 
logical Analyses, by Professor David Snedden. The Macmillan Company 
announces the publication of Educational Sociology for Beginners, by 
Professor Snedden. 


Connecticut Agricultural College——Professor J. L. Hypes spent last 
summer in England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Holland, and 
Denmark, making observations on the agricultural methods employed by 
farmers, co-operative marketing, and vocational education for agricul- 
ture and home economics. 
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Connecticut Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut.—Early last 
spring the board of trustees of the College and Experiment Station cre- 
ated at the Storrs Station a separate Department of Sociological Re- 
search; prior to this, sociological research had been departmentalized 
with Economic research. This new division financed by Purnell Funds 
was placed in charge of J. L. Hypes (Ph.D. Columbia University), as- 
sisted by John F. Markey (Ph.D. University of Minnesota) and Miss 
Eileen Kennedy (B.S. Connecticut Agricultural College). 

Two studies based upon field investigation are now being prepared 
for publication: “Vocational Genesis to Farming Occupations in Con- 
necticut,” and “Population Mobility in Rural Connecticut.” 

A study of Social Participation in a Rural New England Town, by 
Professor Hypes, published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, appeared in the latter part of 1927. A 
study in social psychology, Te Symbolic Process and Its Integration in 
Children, by Professor Markey, recently appeared as a volume of the In- 
ternational Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific Method, 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Company. 


Little Rock Junior College—Miss Laura M. Pedersen. is teaching 
courses in sociology and social problems. 


Ohio Wesleyan University—Mr. E. M. Banzet, who has been a 
graduate assistant in Michigan State College during the past two years, 
will teach courses in rural sociology. 


University of Oklahoma.—Dean Paul L. Vogt, as chairman of the 
standing committee on research of the National University Extension 
Association, has compiled a preliminary list of research projects in uni- 
versity extension. 


University of Pennsylvania—A sociology club has recently been 
formed at the University of Pennsylvania, composed of the faculty of the 
department and selected graduate students, for the consideration of 
formal and informal presentation of sociological topics. At the first 
meeting Mr. W. W. Waller presented a statement of “The Sociological 
Theory of Crime,” and Dr. James H. S. Bossard gave a study of Robert 
Ellis Thompson, pioneer in the teaching of the social sciences at Pennsyl- 
vania, On the completion of his twenty-fifth year as head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Pennsylvania, Dr. Carl Kelsey was tendered an 
` anniversary dinner at which were present numerous colleagues, asso- 
ciates in the field, and former students. 

During the summer Dr. James P. Lichtenberger taught at the Uni- 
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versity of Oregon, Dr. Hugh Carter at Bates College, and Dr. Clifford 
Kirkpatrick at the University of Virginia. Dr. Stuart A. Rice returns 
after an absence of one year devoted to a “case study” of method in so- 
cial science for the Committee on Scientific Method of the Social Science 
Research Council. Mr. Howard Becker, who has completed his work in 
residence for the Doctor’s degree, is a new instructor this year. 


Rockford College-—C. Walker Hayes, Jane Addams Professor of 
Sociology and Social Service, was on leave of absence during the fall 
semester to complete his project, the adjustment of the Swedish nation- 
ality in Rockford. It is his plan to spend the month of January at the 
University of Chicago. His courses are being given by A. V. Wood. 


Southern Methodist University.—During the past year Professor H. 
L. Pritchett, head of the department of sociology, was on leave of ab- 
sence and completed his graduate work at New York University, from 
which he received his Doctor’s degree. This reprint of an item appearing 
in the September issue of the Journal corrects a misstatement in regard 
to the institution from which Professor Pritchett received the Doctor’s 
degree. 


Washington University —The residue of the estate of George War- 
ren Brown, amounting potentially to $630,000 or more, has been given 
by its trustees to the University to endow the George Warren Brown De- 
partment of Social Work in the School of Business and Public Adminis- 
tration. The department of social work was established three years ago, 
with Professor Frank J. Bruno as its head. Last fall, before receiving 
the endowment, two full-time members were added to the staff: Leah 
Feder, of the New York School of Social Work, to direct field practice; 
and Grace Ferguson, formerly director of the School of Medical Social 
Work of Indiana University, to inaugurate training of medical social 
workers. Among the local social workers who have given part-time serv- 
ice in the department are Edith Baker, Geraldine Johnson, Caroline 
Bedford, Elwood Street, E. G. Steger, Bertha B. Howell, and Albert 
Wyman. 

The department of social work has had about 225 students in its 
three years’ existence, with an average yearly enrolment of one hundred, 
in the regular, extension, and summer courses. About half of the stu- 
dents came from the St. Louis metropolitan area. The present plans are 
to increase the staff gradually during the next five years, to develop ade- 
quate training for candidates for social work, and to test the effective- 
ness of social work processes. 
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Our Cuban Colony. A Study in Sugar. By LELAND HAMILTON 
Jenxs. New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. xxii+-341. 
$1.00. Í 

The Americans in Santo Domingo. By MELVIN M. Knicut. New 
York: Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. xx+-189. $1.00. 


The Bankers in Bolivia, A Study in American Foreign Investments. 
By MARGARET ALEXANDER Marsu. New York: Vanguard 
Press, 1928. Pp. xvi+233. $1.00. 

International relations have been written too exclusively fon the 
records of foreign offices and the memoirs of statesmen. Historians have 
lamented the inaccessibility of much of this material, especially for re- 
cent occurrences, and the demand for the publication of archives has had 
a result, Such material is indispensable, but these books illustrate the 
abundance of fundamental data which can be found in commercial re- 
ports, financial chronicles, trade journals, geographic handbooks, conver- 
sations with bankers, business men, and politicians, and by careful ob- 
servation. 

_ These books are all written from the standpoint of the backward 
rather than the advanced country. The writers ask what has been the 
effect on the general life of the people in Cuba, Santo Domingo, and 
Bolivia of the penetration of American enterprise and capital. Inciden- 
tally they consider the question, “Does this activity manifest ‘imperial- 
ism’ on the part of the United States?” This attempt to go beyond the 
mere statement of events and processes to evaluation, an attempt ap- 
parently called for by the subtitle of the series “Studies in’ American 
Imperialism,” may create an unjustifiable prejudice against the volumes 
in some quarters. In fact, the authors are sparing in praise and blame, 
in the main letting facts speak for themselves. 

The situation in the three countries has differed materially, and the 
reader emerges wary of facile generalizations of the process of “imperial- 
ism” even if he has not read the warning by Harry Elmer Barnes in his 
general introduction to the volumes. 

In Cuba, where American influence has been the greatest, Professor 
Jenks finds evidence of progress. A stronger national sentiment and 
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greater administrative capacity, he thinks, has developed among the 
Cubans since the United States, contrary to the general belief of Europe 
and the desires of many Americans, withdrew its occupation. He thinks 
Roosevelt and Root honestly carried out the self-denying ordinance from 
a sense of duty in spite of their skepticism of Cuba’s capacity for self- 
government. The Magoon administration, after the second intervention, 
paid too much attention to spoils, and General Crowder’s third interven- 
tion meddled too much with details, of internal administration. The 
latter tendency, which developed with the ostensible object of preventing 
crises during the Taft and Wilson administrations, he criticizes as de- 
structive of Cuban self-reliance and likely to be directed toward Ameri- 
can more than Cuban interests. He favors the Roosevelt-Root interpre- 
tation of the Platt amendment permitting intervention only after 
government in Cuba has entirely broken down, and believes the Coolidge 
administration returned to it. 

Bolivia Mrs. Marsh finds outside the orbit of American imperialism. 
The advance of American capital and the bankers’ control of tax collect- 
ing attached to the exorbitant Nicolaus loan of 1922 have not yet given 
the United States government any powers beyond those incident to the 
general right of states under international law to protect the interests of 
their citizens abroad. Though American interests now dominate in Bo- 
livia, they are by no means exclusive. The railroads are British con- 
trolled, and French and Chilian capital is important. 

In Santo Domingo the United States comes in for the most severe 
criticism, especially for the Grant efforts at annexation and the rule of 
the marines in the Wilson administration. The ruthlessness of the latter 
is expanded upon, especially their imprisonment of the poet Fabio Fiallo, 
which is compared to the execution of Edith Cavell by the Germans and 
of Mata Hari by the French. Fiallo’s trial in 1920, writes Professor 
Knight, “made the Yankees about as loathsome as possible to the Latin 
peoples of the two hemispheres.” The fact that Fiallo’s three-year sen- 
tence was later shortened to one, which apparently was never served be- 
cause of his release incident to the presidential campaign in the United 
States, is mentioned after detailing this atrocity. 

The interest in all the books centers around the development of the 
internal economy of the countries. The governments of all suffer from a 
lack of diversified economy and consequent dependence for revenue upon 
the fluctuations of the world-market for a single crop—in Cuba and 
Santo Domingo, sugar; in Bolivia, tin. The need of capital to develop an 
improved standard of living is recognized in all, but loans and invest- 
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ments have usually gone to the development of the single export crop, 
which, while yielding the foreign bankers a good return, has mined the 
country of its major resource, with little benefit to its people. This is 
especially true of Bolivia, the profits of whose tin mines benefit the 
Indians and Cholos, who constitute over 80 per cent of the population, 
practically none at all. Their condition seems little improved, materially 
or culturally, from what it was in the days of the Incas. Sugar-cane cul- 
ture, with the competition of the beet, tends to run by imported capital 
and imported contract labor, thus yielding very little to the local popula- 
tions in Cuba and Santo Domingo. 

The problem of organizing enterprise in these countries so as to 
give a sufficiently attractive return to foreign capital and at the same 
time benefit the local population is a baffling one, not likely to be solved 
by foreign entrepreneurs interested in quick money for themselves, by 
local notables interested in politics and spoils, or by the illiterate and 
poverty-stricken workers. European governments have established pro- 
tectorate or colonies and instructed their own officials to find the solution, 
and since the war international supervision of these officials has been 
established in the mandated areas. More studies of the results of these 
different methods of solving the problem are necessary before judgment 
will be possible. The studies before us indicate the merits and defects of 
both laissez faire and sporadic intervention. 

The writers all show a grasp of the literature as well as personal 
acquaintance with the countries of which they write. Professor Jenks 
writes much the best English. His pages abound with pertinent anecdotes 
and good-humored cynicism. He notes that it is fashionable for investi- 
gators to assume “an Eden-like innocence” and “cry aloud” upon “dis- 
covering that there are politicians in Guatemala, that men can be bribed 
in the Fiji Islands, that there are criminals who go unhung in Patagonia. 
Cuba is not a paradise of political virtues. And people from Cook 
County, Iinois, and other summits of civic righteousness have not failed 

to fling their stones at Cuban politics” (p. 304). 
Especially interesting is Professor Jenks’s explanation of the Span- 
ish-American war, which he thinks sprang from the demand of “the peo- 
ple of the United States as distinguished from their political and business 
leaders” (p. 57). Though mentioning the lack of free land, the indus- 
trial development, the yellow press and the jingoistic politician of the 
Roosevelt type as factors which differentiated the United States of 1898 
from that of a quarter-century earlier when the Cuban situation was 
similar, he neglects to mention the most obvious difference. The men 
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who fought in the Civil War were less anxious to fight Spain than were 
their sons, to whom war was not a reality. 

It is to be hoped that the “American fund for public service” will 
support further studies of this kind. An index would add to the value of 
the book for the investigator, as would insertion of the footnotes at the 
bottom of the pages instead of at the end of the book. 


QuINcy WRIGHT 
University oF CHICAGO 


The Catholic Spirit in America. By GrorcE N. SHUSTER. New 
York: Dial Press, 1927. $3.00. 


Catholicism and the American Mind, By WINFRED ERNEST GARRI- 
son. Chicago: Willett, Clark & Colby, 1928. 


To review two books like the above together is not easy, and the re- 
view will probably do justice to neither, but if it succeeds in convincing 
people that it would be well to read the two together, the review will not 
be without profit. 

Mr. Shuster is the associate editor of the Commonweal, a Catholic 
paper, and he has given with good literary style an interesting and friend- 
ly interpretation of the career of the Catholic church in America. The 
treatment covers practically the same field as Professor Garrison’s Cath- 
olicism and the American Mind. Professor Garrison’s is the more thor- 
oughly documented. Both attempt to assess the reported conflict of a 
religion confessedly based on authority and a political order based on 
democracy. Mr. Shuster is inclined to say that the conflict is greatly 
exaggerated. The church deals with spiritual authority, and the political 
world is of an entirely different order. Catholics, he says, are “simply 
citizens; and until that unimaginable, hypothetical day when God and 
country will no longer be associated in the United States, they will ask to 
be judged only by the loyalty and integrity of their citizenship.” “All 
the Protestant creeds now in existence would tremble in their boots if 
Rome even so much as went on a vacation.” 

In answer to the question “Would the Catholic church be intoler- 
ant?” he gives three reasons for saying that it would not, even if it had 
the power, in America: 

1. The right to teach and exact moral obedience does not imply right to 
physical coercion, 

2. Catholic theologians agree that wherever religious freedom is guaran- 
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teed by the civil constitution, there is an obligation in conscience to respect the 
provision. 

3. We have all learned from bitter experience that the greatest of virtues 
is charity, and that the noblest of creatures is the human person. 

Furthermore, he says: “The great majority of Catholics in the 
United States have only the vaguest notion of the Syllabus of Pius IX; 
and I wager that none of those who do understand it has ever fancied, 
with certain zealous 100 per cent pamphleteers, that it condemned dem- 
ocratic government, freedom of inquiry or comment, and genuine modern 
progress. Dealing as it did with. the historical phenomenon known as 
“nineteenth-century European liberalism’’—flogged by Nietzsche and 
Carlyle, scoffed at by Ibsen and Max Scheler, and lately anathematized 
by the generation which followed the war—it may not be a model of 
clear phrasing or even of tact, but it proved that the church had not al- 
together gone daft. Similarly, the statement of Pope Leo XIII that the 
situation in which Catholicism found itself in the United States was not 
an ideal situation must also be properly understood.” Here is a reliance 
on the fact that American Catholics do not take the Pope too seriously. 
Similarly, to all this Professor Garrison shows a strong inclination to be- 
lieve that American Catholicism is more liberal than some of the declara- 
tions of policy which have been issued from Rome would seem to in- 
dicate. 

Nevertheless Professor Garrison calls attention to no less liberal an 
authority than Dr. John A. Ryan, of Washington. He says: 

The principle of union between Church and State is not. necessarily de- 
pendent upon any particular form of union that has actually been in operation. 
.... All that is essentially comprised in the union of Church and State can 
be thus formulated: The State should officially recognize the Catholic religion 
as the, religion of the commonwealth; accordingly it should invite the blessing 
and ceremonial participation of the Church for certain important public func- 
tions, and delegate its officials to attend certain of the more important festival 
celebrations of the Church; it should recognize and sanction the laws of the 
Church; and it should protect the rights of the Church and the religious as well 
as the other rights of the Church’s members. .... Superficial champions of 
religious liberty will promptly and indignantly denounce the foregoing proposi- 
tions as the essence of intolerance. They are intolerant, but not therefore un- 
reasonable. Error has not the same rights as truth. Since the profession and 
practice of error are contrary to human welfare, how can error have rights? 
How can the voluntary toleration of error be justified? As we have already 
pointed out, the men who defend the principle of toleration for all varieties of 
religious opinion, assume either that all religions are equally true or that the 
true cannot be distinguished from the false. On no other ground is it logically 
possible to accept the theory of indiscriminate and universal toleration. 
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This seems, from the standpoint of the reviewer, a rather hard nut 
for a man of Mr. Shuster’s liberal tendency to crack. 

Mr. Shuster has another chapter on current contrasts in which he 
discusses the Catholic point of view with reference to our public school 
system. Here he voices his evident disappointment that the government 
has been unwilling to subsidize Catholic schools: 

Had it not been for the grotesque stupidity of Protestants, we would long 
since have built up in this country a system of denominational schools sub- 
sidized and to some extent supervised by the state. This idea of education is 
really the only one normal to the general American religious outlook, which 
does not accept any creed as official but which does quite emphatically claim 
the adjective “Christian” for itself. But the average citizen was so dead sure 
that the “public school” would stay Christian, that any admission to the con- 
trary would be a concession to despicable Catholics, that the hopeless blunder 
got never ending salvos of applause. Today people are beginning to discard 
their filmy spectacles. Voters are frantically outlawing evolution, and a good 
many Doctors of Divinity are trying to append some form of religious instruc- 
tion to the regular school curriculum. Protestant committees are coming to 
varied interesting conclusions about the problem, but so far I have read of no 
resolution upbraiding the educational blindness of the past one hundred years. 


In the chapter of the “Literary Rotary,” Mr. Shuster devotes a good 
deal of time to the discussion of Mencken, who he thinks represents the 
bad end of an irreligious Protestant. He is probably right when he says 
that Mencken has become the impassioned spokesman of all that culture 
which has finally taken up its residence in American urban life. Mr. 
Shuster’s statement that the New England clergyman has become a pro- 
fessor in a New England college is not altogether overdrawn. One can 
sympathize with his emphasis on the need of a new church-consciousness 
as central for a sound religious life without believing that the Catholic 
church constitutes the infallible and only example of a Christian church. 

Mr. Shuster hopes that the time may come in the far-off future when 
the Protestant and Catholic streams may once more flow together. One 
would like to share this anticipation, and certainly no greater contribu- 
tion can be made to the ultimate accomplishment of this than a frank 
facing of issues as raised in Professor Garrison’s book. The Catholic’s 
doctrine of an infallible church is in need of considerable revision, and 
the further clarifying of the issues involved in the building of a free 
church in a free society must come before this can be accomplished. On 
the other hand, may it not be true that we are just approaching the time 
when we are ready to have free and profitable discussions of these issues? 
The old point of view that the Protestants are going to supplant the 
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Catholic church in America is just about as futile as the point of view of 
the Catholics that the Catholic church will supplant the Protestant 
church. The supplanting theory must go, and in its place there must 
come a theory of mutual education based on fellowship. 
ÅRTHUR E. Hott 
CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The White Harvest. A Symposium on Methods of Convert-Mak- 
ing. Edited by REv. JoHN A. O’Brien, chaplain of the Cath- 
olic students at the University of Illinois. With a Preface by 
Rr. Rev. Francis C. Kerrey. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1927. Pp. xv-+358. $3.50. 

Maryknoll Mission Letters, China (Extracts from the Letters and 
Diaries of the Pioneer Missioners of the Catholic Foreign Mis- 
sion Society of America). New York: Macmillan Co., Vol. 
I, 1923; Vol. II, 1927. Vol. I, pp. xvi 3645 Vol. II, pp. we 

442. $3.00 each. 

The Missionary and His Work. An Evaluation. By Ruv. LEFFERD 
M. A. HavucHwout, sometime Missionary in Mexico and 
Porto Rico. Milwaukee: Morehouse Publishing Co., 1927. 
Pp. xii-+-292. $2.50. 

It is difficult and perhaps unnecessary to classify books on missions 
under categories accepted in academic parlance. They may deal at the 
same time with the reinvigoration of ancient cultural features—customs, 
mores, institutions—with deliberate advertising procedure, teaching, and 
manipulation of various kinds of natural and artificial environment; 
with familial, economic, educational, and political complications; with 
the nature, contact, clash, and modification of differing culture traits and 
patterns; with psychological processes of most varied sorts. And yet, in- 
stead of presenting comprehensive descriptions of any special social 
situations, they each treat of some segment; and instead of being ob- 
jective in their descriptions, they are couched in the terminology of their 
movement and dominated by its attitudes. All this is'to be taken for 
granted. Until we have mode adequate sociological and psychological 
orientations in these general fields it is from such materials that we shall 
have to get our bearings and formulate tentative hypotheses. 

The most specialized of these books is the symposium of methods of 
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convert-making by Roman Catholic priests and laymen in the United 
States. The enthusiasm of the advertiser and the challenge of competi- 
tion, which have been increasing the membership of her strayed children 
in 270-0dd sects and isms, have at last brought an echo from the mother- 
church. Into the maelstrom of modern propaganda she is plunging with 
press notices and advertisements, placards, personnel organization, lec- 
tures to non-Catholics, forums, question boxes, street preaching, and 
follow-up classes. Already one worker with his supporting organizations 
is credited with five thousand converts. Through the general application 
of such “technique” the gross misconceptions of Catholicism are to be 
dispelled, and a movement set in motion which will bring back the 
strayed Protestants and non-churched into the fold. Progress in educa- 
tional psychology is mentioned in the first line of the book; but it cer- 
tainly is not used to alter in any way the traditional and administrative 
categories of propagandic “technique.” 

In The Missionary and His Work the entire range of foreign propa- 
gandic effort—preaching, community house, medical and literary ac- 
tivity, education—is taken into consideration, and with it the admin- 
istrative organization at “home” and on the foreign “field.” Each is 
subjected to the test of bringing accessions to the church (this time the 
Episcopalian). Some rather sweeping changes are advocated. A little 
information is given upon the reaction of various impressionable con- 
stituencies to the methods discussed, particularly those of South America, 
where the author worked. On the whole we still follow the campaign 
manager’s model blue print and on the side are noting his psychology. 

It is only in the Maryknoll Mission Letters, China, that we get the 
sights and sounds and smells of actual people who are the objects of all 
such elaborate efforts, and see them behave under its influence. The 
propagandic and administrative side of the story is stressed in lieu of 
urgently needed records and reports made by convert and non-convert. 
But here we have at least direct descriptive accounts, from 1918 to 1924, 
written by some thirty missioners of the Roman Catholic church while 
they are establishing themselves in a dozen stations in south China. We 
hear of tables rattling upon wooden horses for altars, and see obeisance 
done before the sacraments; we are told the difficulties of the catechist in 
inculcating alien ideas and the satisfaction of the priests at ceremonial 
conformity; we note the gradual modification in the behavior of individ- 
ual Chinese, for twenty cents each, the emphasis upon family units in 
alien and native alike, the development of churches, orphanages, schools, 
and hospitals; we hear the cry of discarded infants brought to the or- 
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phanage, and see the countrysides laid waste by murderous bandits 
despoiled by “Nationalist” armies. Currents of new influence radiate 
from these transplanted centers of culture called missions. 

With apparently little fear that their writings will get back to their 
constituencies, they write with a frankness on many topics which is in 
sharp contrast to the profuse writings of many Protestant workers. Ob- 
viously, they have inhibitions of their own which affect their narrative 
also. However, at the present stage of sociological analysis, on the basis 
of such materials one dares not venture very far in generalizing upon the 
psychology of the Christian religion, of Christian propaganda, or of the 
actual nature of culture-contact in the Far East. 

Maurice T. Price 

University or WASHINGTON 


The Criminal and His Allies. By Marcus KavanacuH. With an in- 
troduction by Wape H. Extis. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1928. Pp. xxvi+-433. 

Theories of criminality may be classified roughly as follows: first, 
those that interpret criminality as an expression of inherited character- 
istics of the individual offender; second, those that interpret criminality 
as a product of defects in the administrative system by reason of which 
those who commit crime are not punished sufficiently; third, those that 
interpret criminality as a product of the conflicts in the social organiza- 
tion and culture. 

Judge Kavanagh is one of the principal spokesmen of the group 
which holds the second theory. His book is a eulogy of punishment. The 
author states, “A good whipping or two given Leopold and Loeb when 
children would have saved Bobby Frank’s life and made of the two arch- 
criminals respectable and useful citizens.” His explanation of the excess 
of crime in the United States is the inefficiency in enforcing the penalties 
provided in the laws. This is the classical theory of criminal law, with its 
basis in hedonistic psychology and its confidence in the efficacy of pun- 
ishment. The author’s purpose is to develop “an angry realization of 
the situation” which will produce changes in the administrative system. 
His method is exhortation. 

The author fails to harmonize some of his views with his general 
thesis, He asserts that the juvenile court has produced a great decrease 
in juvenile delinquency, but he is opposed to the extension of juvenile- 
court methods to the adult courts. He states that, aside from crimes com- 
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mitted by Negroes, two-thirds of the crimes in the United States are 
committed by persons born in Europe or by their immediate descendents. 
But why should the failure to punish make immigrants, or especially 
their descendants, criminal more frequently than native born? He states 
that he has no interest in this book in the reformation of criminals; he is 
interested in the victims of criminals. But he states also that much of 
the serious crime is the work’ of professional criminals, and it is well 
known that many of these professional criminals have been imprisoned 
again and again for terms considerably longer than they would have se- 
cured in England for similar offenses. Why does not punishment produce 
the same results in the United States as in England? 

The fundamental difficulty with an interpretation in terms of defects 
in the formal administrative systems is that both the crimes and the de- 
fects in that administrative system may be the product of fundamental 
culture and social organization which are not likely to be modified 
greatly by exhortation. He realizes that the present policies cause great 
distress and that the public weakens rather than enforces them; he tes- 
tifies that he himself has often found it difficult to do his duty when 
confronted with the human being. The enforcement of penalties broke 
down in England a century ago because the public was reluctant to carry 
them out. Have we not reached that stage in this country? 

The author makes considerable use of statistical materials, but gets 
into difficulties in his interpretation of these materials. He measures the 
increase of rape without taking into account the changes in definition of 
rape due to raising the age of consent. His treatment of the statistics of 
Negro crime is especially fallacious. His generalization is that when 
Negroes are scattered they are seldom criminals; as proof he submits a 
table which shows by states the comparative ratios of Negroes and whites 
in prison and in the general population. He does not take into account 
the fact that the ratio of Negroes to whites in prison is affected by the 
ratio in the general population. A table which takes this into account 
will show that the states which have the smallest proportion of their 
Negro population in prison are South Carolina, North Carolina, Missis- 
sippi, and Arkansas; the states which have the largest proportion of their 
Negro population in prison are North Dakota, Wyoming, Virginia, Idaho, 
and Nevada. Out of to,ooo male Negroes in North Dakota, 543 are in 
prison, while out of 10,000 male Negroes in South Carolina only 5 are in 
prison. His generalization seems to be exactly the reverse of the truth 
if the statistics are handled properly. 

The author makes many dogmatic statements. The following illus- 
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trate this tendency: “No state in the union is so free from crime as the 
state of Delaware”; “The crime was as clearly proved against Sacco as 
if a photographer with his camera stood at the scene of the crime and 
took Sacco’s picture while shooting.” These statements should be inter- 
preted in connection with the author’s general purpose. 


f E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Krieg und Kriminalität in Oesterreich. By FRANZ EXNER. Carne- 
gie Endowment for International Peace, Economic and Social 
History of the World War. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1927. Pp. xiii 219. 

This is a comparison of the statistics of criminal convictions in Aus- 
tria in the periods preceding, during, and following the World War, and 
an explanation of the relation between war and crime based on these 
statistics and on sixty other studies of the relation of war and crime. 
The material for Austria is presented for crimes in general, for the prin- 
cipal classes of crimes, and for three classes of persons, namely, women, 
juveniles; and military persons. The principal statistical conclusions are 
as follows: (a) Crimes in general decreased in Austria in the early part 
of the war, increased slightly in the later part, and increased enor- 
mously in the post-war years, reaching the highest point in 1920, (b) 
Crimes against property increased, crimes of violence and sex crimes de- 
creased, in the war and post-war years. Using 100 as the rate prior to the 
war, crimes against property rose to 682 in the four years after the war, 
while crimes of violence decreased to about ro during the war and had 
barely reached the pre-war level in 1923. (c) Crimes by women in- 
creased greatly in number and changed radically in character. In the 
war and post-war years women were convicted of crimes against prop- 
erty more frequently than men had been in the pre-war years, and they 
committed more crimes of violence than before the war. (d) Crimes by 
juveniles and young adults increased greatly and became more serious in 
character. (e) Recidivists constituted a smaller proportion-of convic- 
tions in the war and post-war periods than previously. 

The author’s explanation of these changes in crimes is that war pro- 
duced economic hardship and that economic hardship was the direct 
cause of the increase in crimes against property and the indirect cause, © 
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by reduction of consumption of alcohol, of the decrease in crimes of vio- 
lence and sex crimes. He offers, among other things, the following as 
evidences: a high negative correlation between real wages and crimes 
against property, a great reduction in crimes against property when 
money units became stabilized, and the absence of the characteristic 
crime patterns in the countries which were not blockaded. He insists, 
however, that this relation is not so simple as the case of a hungry man 
stealing a loaf of bread. The economic need may be felt by others than 
the criminal; the whole public may be affected; and various other fac- 
tors, such as avoidance of war dangers by the criminalistic, and changes 
in the composition of the population, may complicate the process. 

Two questions are likely to be raised in regard to this research: Are 
the statistics reliable? Is the explanation justified? One of the difficul- 
ties in the study of crime is the difficulty of securing either an adequate 
enumeration of crimes or an index that will have a constant ratio to 
crimes committed. When times are fairly normal and no abrupt changes 
of importance occur, convictions probably serve adequately as an index 
of crimes. But when, as in periods of war or revolution, laws, procedures, 
interpretations, and attitudes change violently, the ratio of convictions to 
crimes is likely to be decidedly different from what it is in normal times. 
A smaller proportion of crimes probably result in convictions in such 
periods. If this is correct, the curve of crimes should be raised through- 
out the entire war and post-war period. This would tend to reduce or 
eliminate entirely the difference between the pre-war years and the early 
war years in respect to crimes in general, crimes of violence, and sex 
crimes, and to increase the difference between the pre-war years and the 
post-war years in respect to all crimes and to crimes against property. 
This, however, would not alter greatly the fundamental pattern of war 
crimes, 

The sufficiency of an economic explanation of the relation between 
war and crime is open to question. The author admits other factors as 
of secondary importance but contends for the fundamental significance 
of economic necessity produced by war. This may be regarded as still 
unproved. The correlations in peace times between crime rates and 
business cycles have been found to be so variable and small that skepti- 
cism regarding the importance of economic necessity regarded as an 
isolated factor has been justified. At any rate Exner has produced a 
piece of research of first-rate value, regardless of his explanation. One 
of the most significant findings from the sociological point of view was 
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that when women in time of war occupied substantially the same position 
that men had occupied in time of peace their crime rates became nearly 
identical with the crime rates of men in times of peace. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


The Children of the Unskilled. An Economic and Social Study. By 
E. LLEWELYN Lewis, M.A., P.D. London: P. S. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1924. Pp. xxii+-109. 5s. 

This small volume presents the substance of a Ph.D. thesis accepted 
by the University of Glasgow. Unlike published theses in this country, 
it is confined to the general outline and conclusions of the study, making 
no attempt to include the entire body of data gathered. This results in a 
book of readable size, interestingly written. Workers in related fields, 
however, may well wish for access to the basic mass of detail. 

Living conditions were studied among 450 unskilled families with 
children of working age. All available sources of fact seem to have been 
utilized, the investigator finally dwelling for several months in the home 
of an unskilled laborer. The districts covered were Glasgow, Middles- 
brough, and the Welsh quarrying area; the years, 1919-21, a time of 
considerable fluctuation in the standard of living. Comparisons are made 
with pre-war standards. The aim of the study was to discover how much 
skilled labor might be recruited from among the children of the unskilled, 
as well as the factors determining the industrial advancement of such ` 
children. 

The families studied fell into three classes according to the regular- 
ity and amount of their income. It is difficult to present the author’s con- 
clusions fairly without quotation. In general, the outstanding result was 
to show the interdependence of factors at work. He states repeatedly, 
however: . 

The important factor was the economic one... . . The families in the 
soundest economic position were, as a rule, able to apprentice a greater number 
of children than those in poorer circumstances. .... The economic condition 
of the families mainly determined their standard of living. ... . The indus- - 
trial organization, moreover, practically forced this class outside the main 
movements of industry owing to the relatively small amount of power it had 
in industrial control, and increased the instability of its position by making it 
subject to frequent changes brought about by machinery and invention. .... 
There was a tendency for the children to acquire the same habits and customs 
of living as their parents, to. have a very similar outlook on life, and in partic- 
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ular to be content with the immediate and present state of things, adapting 
themselves to their sordid surroundings as best they could... .. Tt was evi- 
dent that for the normal child a certain amount of material comfort, the main- 
tenance of a fair standard of living by the parents, was necessary in order that 
it might benefit from the educational facilities at its disposal, and thereby form 
a fairly efficient personality able to visualize and realize a definite purpose. 
.... The result of the inquiries served to show that the industrial progress of 
the children, or their prospects of becoming skilled, depended upon a definite 
and clear increase in the standard of living, i.e., an increasing sense of their 
rights as individuals . . . . a consciousness of their rights to participate in the 
control of their industry, and in particular the enjoyment of all means which 
would enable them to develop to the full the powers they had. ... (pp. 
99-104). 

The majority of the unskilled families were found to be existing on 
“less than the minimum requirement for maintaining physical efficiency,” 
a finding comparable to that of a similar study of unskilled workers made 
in Chicago during the same year.* 

Among the most interesting chapters is that entitled “The Social 
Relations of the Unskilled.” Here we see the power of personal influence, 
accidental contact, etc., and their limitations as well. Sex and age, again, 
are discovered to be of importance: “The proportion of apprenticed 
daughters to sons was one to four. .... The family relations here 
again disclosed the tendency for the younger children to stand better 
prospects of becoming skilled than the elder ones; and for the eldest 
daughters to enter unskilled occupations, especially if . . . . firstborn” 
(p. 90). 

Works such as this command attention as much for the avenues of 
thought they open up, the hypotheses foreshadowed, as for concrete re- 
sults obtained. The field is certainly as important as any open to a re- 


search worker, RutTH R. PEARSON 


CHICAGO 


Gesellschaftslehre. By ALFRED VIERKANDT. 2d completely revised 
ed. Stuttgart: Ferdinand Enke, 1928. Pp. xii+-484. Geh., M. 
22.50; geb., M. 25.00. 

Professor Vierkandt’s Gesellschaftslehre (Theory of Society) may be 
characterized as the typical kind of book that German university pro- 
fessors write when they set out to prepare general treatises dealing with 


* Leila Houghteling, The Income and Standard of Living of Unskilled Laborers 
in Chicago, 1927. 
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particular sciences or disciplines. To some American readers such a 
characterization will imply a multitude of sins; and the book is in fact 
metaphysical in tone, relatively lacking in concrete illustrations of the 
generalizations made, and savors of the armchair rather than the field 
or the laboratory. The topics handled are, however, treated with char- 
acteristic German thoroughness, and the volume becomes, partly owing 
to this thoroughness of logical analysis, a significant contribution to the 
definition of fundamental concepts which may be useful in the descrip- 
tion and explanation of social phenomena. 

The author indicates that he has used the phenomenological method, 
which was first proposed by Husserl and demonstrated by Theodor Litt 
in Individuum und Gemeinschaft. Vierkandt describes this method as 
one having the following three peculiarities: (1) it deals with final con- 
cepts—those which cannot be derived from any others; (2) it assumes 
that knowledge and logical systematization of these concepts can only 
be had through the subjective (innere) scrutiny of real or imagined ex- 
amples; and (3) insight into the nature (Wesen) of such concepts is not 
to be had by induction—that is, the comparison of a great: number of 
cases—but only by the consideration of single cases, by ideational ab- 
straction. 

All this is manifestly quite out of harmony with prevalent American 
notions concerning the methods likely to prove fruitful in scientific re- 
search. Whether or not Vierkandt has correctly described the method 
he has actually used, however, a careful reading of this book will reveal 
to any open-minded sociologist a number of valuable clues to the inter- 
pretation of sociological data. The volume is divided into four long chap- 
ters, entitled respectively, “The Social Impulses of Human Beings and 
the Nature of Society,” “The Gradations of Society (Community and 
‘Society’) ,” “The Group,” and “The Most Important Historical Forms of 
the Group.” As its title suggests, chapter i is based in part on the in- 
stinct theory’ of William James and William McDougall, and conse- 
quently embodies a view of human nature now largely abandoned by 
American sociologists. It may be questioned, however, whether the ideas 
he has taken over from James and McDougall have been esssential to 
the line of thought developed by the author in this chapter, which really 
deals primarily with human motives entering into social interaction as 
they present themselves for introspective scrutiny, rather than with their 
innate character. Other phases of Vierkandt’s argument have been sug- 
gested in part by the work of Simmel and by Tonnies’ distinction between 
“community” and “society,” which the author elaborates and refines. 
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The fundamental thesis of the entire volume is that human groups and 
social relations of all kinds, save the most external and mechanical, have 
their being in an inner connection which exists, in the last analysis, in 
the “minds” or imaginations of the individuals concerned. It is just this, 
the author holds, which distinguishes human society from animal society. 
It may be remarked that this approach to the study of society has some 
resemblance to certain features of the work of Professor Cooley on the 
one hand, and to some features of the social psychology of W. I. Thomas 
on the other. 

The real meat of the book consists in the many provocative and 
suggestive analyses of particular forms of social grouping and social re- 
lationship which it contains and which serve, in a measure, to validate 
the viewpoint and method of the author. It is a worth-while contribution 
to the literature of social theory. 

Froyo N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Social Work and the Training of Social Workers. By SypNor H. 
WALKER. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1928. Pp. xiiit241. $2.00. 

City Planning for Girls. By HENRIETTA ADDITON. Social Service 
Monographs, No. 5. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928, Pp. 150. $1.25. 

The Lance of Justice. A Semi-Centennial History of the Legal Aid 
Society, 1876-1926. By JOHN MACARTHUR MAGUIRE. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xi+305. $3.00. 

Here are three hooks which deal with three different aspects of social 
work. The first is an outsider’s analysis of the field as a whole. The sec- 
ond is a professional worker’s interpretation of a special type of social 
work. The third is a history of one agency whose work overlaps the two 
fields of social work and law. 

Miss Walker offers a thought-provoking discussion of the present 
status of social work. She regards the social worker primarily as “a con- 
sultant upon community resources,” whose advisory work is usually 
associated with “the giving of a certain kind of relief.” Otherwise the 
field is not well defined, for “the responsibility of directing social change 
is shared with a number of vocations,” and even “social case work is not 
conceded to have any unique quality.” Utter lack of uniformity in the 
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preparation of social workers and great diversity in the training schools 
are further grounds for denying them the status of a profession. The 
reviewer agrees with many of Miss Walker’s conclusions, but feels that 
she has failed to distinguish adequately between the heterogeneous mass 
of 40,000 persons in the social work field and the nucleus of 5,000 who ` 
constitute at least a near-professional group. 

Miss Additon is reporting the findings of a survey of ETET 
agencies that deal with girls in Philadelphia. She describes types of 
cases handled and methods employed, attempts to evaluate results ob- 
tained, and offers recommendations for further development. While 
there is some analysis as well as description, the reviewer finds little to 
supplement our all too limited knowledge of causes or of treatment 
processes. Nevertheless this monograph deserves the attention of social 
workers and students of the feld. 

Mr. Maguire presents an interesting narrative telling the history of 
the New York Legal Aid Society. Here we see clearly depicted a typical 
humanitarian movement. Cases are described “where deserving poor 
have been afforded, under legal aid, the blessing of impartial and equal 
justice.” While the book is essentially a eulogy of this one society, pre- 
pared for its fiftieth anniversary, it does give a vivid picture of the legal 
disabilities of persons without money and the spirit of the movement 
which was designed to relieve them. However, those who seek a more 
objective appraisal of legal aid work will do well to return to Mr. Smith’s 
Justice and the Poor or to the Report of the Joint Committee of the Bar 
Association and the Welfare Council of New York City. 


Stuart A. QUEEN 
University or Kansas 


Coming of Age in Samoa. A Psychological Study of Primitive 
Youth for Western Civilization. By MARGARET MEAD, As- 
sistant Curator of Ethnology, American Museum of Natural 
History. Foreword by Franz Boas. New York: William 
Morrow & Co., 1928. Pp. xv-+297. $3.00. 

Ethnologists tend to become attentive to the autobiographic accounts 
primitive people give of their own experiences, and no longer limit them- 
selves to the collection of formal statements as to customs elicited from 
informants. This book represents that tendency. Such personal ex- 
periences have long been the materials which have interested psycho- 
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analysts and students of problem children. So it is no wonder that an 
ethnologist with a second interest in the behavior problems of American 
adolescents should study Samoan life, not at second hand from texts 
dictated by some obliging expositor of native life, but from nine months 
of intimate living in a Samoan community, sharing the confidence and 
hearkening to the memories and emotions of Samoan youths. 

The book is not, however, so much an ethnological monograph as a 
laboratory exercise. The cultural milieu is hardly sketched. There is a 
problem to solve and only so much of Samoan culture is described as is 
necessary to solve the problem: Is G. Stanley Hall (and others) right 
in regarding adolescence “as a period of mental and emotional distress for 
the growing girl as inevitably as teething is a period of misery for the 
small baby?” And the answer given is, No; the problems of American 
adolescents are due to growing up in America, not simply to growing up. 
For the Samoan girl passes puberty without special strain. The reason, 
then, is cultural. 

The description of Samoan adolescence therefore leads to an analy- 
sis of those cultural differences which make adolescence different from 
what it is in America. They are “the general casualness of the whole so- 
ciety,” and the absence of conflict situations for the growing girl. There 
is but one thing for her to do, one attitude to take; and all the other girls 
are doing and taking just that. Further, she is largely spared the haz- 
ards of having a father or a mother, so diffuse is parental authority and 
affection; and she is always a child in the middle of the series, for she is 
but one of many sisters and cousins. 

From this Q.E.D. Miss Mead passes to a consideration of “any con- 
clusions which might bear fruit in the training of our adolescents.” And 
here the limitations of her viewpoint become apparent. The home “must 
cease to plead an ethical cause .... the children must be taught how to 
think, not what to think.” The family is evidently to relinquish any 
lingering claims to being a cultural group and is to become a seminar in 
ethics. This looks, we are told, to a happy time “when no one group 
claims ethical sanction for its customs.” 

For all the intimate association with Samoans the book is somehow 
disappointing. There are exceedingly interesting pages. Why do the 
Samoans, with whom love is merely one of a hundred unstressed values, 
and who are cynical of fidelity, follow romantic conventions of courtship 
in speech and song? How is it that in spite of extreme license in word 
and conduct there nevertheless remains a residue, apparently quite like 
our own, of what is salacious and obscene? But Miss Mead is interested, 
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one feels, in problems and cases, not in human nature. There is no 
warmth in her account. A little Malinowski, stirred in, would have 


helped, perhaps. ROBERT REDFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The History of European Liberalism. By GUIDO DE RUGGIERO. 
Translated by R. G. CortIncwoop. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1927. Pp. xii+-476. 16s. 

With respect for original sources indicative of the competent his- 
torian, with powers of analysis for which the social scientist longs, with 
fertility of expression inseparable from the artist, and with sureness of 
judgment characteristic of one at ease among philosophical fundamentals, 
Ruggiero has made a brilliant addition to the library of modern political 
history. 

The plan of treatment is to etch in the eighteenth-century back- 
ground and to throw against it in order the individual developments of 
English, French, German, and Italian liberalism. There follows an 
interpretation of the nature of liberalism and a critical examination of 
its relation to democracy, socialism, the church, and nationality. The 
study is brought to a close after a telling presentation of the elements of 
the present crisis. 

The varied polemical connotations of liberalism are, of course, 
presented, but they are taken as but part of the data necessary for a 
fundamental interpretation of the attitude as it developed. Liberalism 
is examined in its varied manifestations as a method, a party, an art 
of government, and a form of state organization. Pains are taken to 
avoid gross oversimplification of the many-sided character of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Liberalism has as one fundamental element the conviction that the 
distinctive function of politics and the state is to provide a non-coercive 
synthesis of social values. The present crisis in modern states where 
liberalism is on the wane or in eclipse is due to the assumption of his- 
torical materialism that a synthesis is contrary to the nature of things.. 
Nothing but a mechanical balancing of forces is felt to be possible. This 
conception of politics as nothing but the driving of sharp bargains or 
the coercive pressure of rivalrous interests upon one another is the very 
negation of politics—only business and war remain. The nature of 
politics is integration and not compromise, victory, nor extinction. At 
one point (p. 365) the author pungently remarks: “The hostility to 
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parliaments that is visible in our days is only the mark of a political 
obtuseness due to excessive love of technique: generations educated 
by industrialism, positivistic philosophy, andj historical materialism 
were naturally unable to grasp the ideal and spiritual character of a 
synthesis like that of politics, and could not help disintegrating it into 
the materiality of its various elements.” 

Not the least penetrating of Ruggiero’s paragraphs are those de- 
voted to an analysis of those elements in modern society which lie dis- 
persed throughout the body politic, as yet unable to mobilize them- 
selves for effective liberal expression. He accepts the disintegration of 
the middle class in the old sense as accomplished, but discerns the 
emergence of other groups capable of performing a mediatory function 
between the heavy industrialist and the wage worker. Of the specialized 
manufacturer he makes (p. 423) a provocative if fragmentary analysis. 
His estimate of Fascism will be found on page 386. 


Harotrp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Principles of Sociology. By FREDERICK E. Lumiey, New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-562. $4.00. 


An Introduction to Sociology. By Ernest R. Groves. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. vili+-568. $3.00. 


Introductory Sociology. By ALBERT Muntsc3, S. J., and HENRY 
S. SPAULDING, S. J. Boston and New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+466. $2.48. 

The flood of new textbooks for use in introductory courses in sociolo- 
gy continues at an undiminished rate. Possibly it will decline when every 
American publisher of college textbooks is provided with at least one 
book of recent composition on elementary sociology. Meanwhile it fre- 
quently happens that a new book contains little to distinguish it from 
others which have preceded it. One is tempted to say as much, for ex- 
ample, of Professor Groves’ An Introduction to Sociology. This text fol- 
lows the now familiar plan of combining a presentation of some of the 
fundamental ideas of theoretic sociology with a consideration of selected 
contemporary social problems. It is a very elementary book which could 
be used in senior high schools or perhaps in normal schools. 

Principles of Sociology, by Professor Lumley, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, is, however, a book of somewhat different and more substantial 
type. Although the author devotes a portion of his space to the discus- 
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sion of concrete and practical problems, this volume is, as its title sug- 
gests, primarily concerned with fundamental problems of sociological 
theory. Professor Lumley has followed the interesting plan of basing his 
own treatment of social theory mainly on the ideas found in two earlier 
works, namely, Sumner’s Folkways, and Park and Burgess’ Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology. This scheme of synthesizing the most val- 
uable and generally accepted contributions that have already been made 
is worth further use. Questions for study and discussion are provided 
at the ends of the chapters, and there is a general bibliography of mod- 
erate length, arranged simply in alphabetical order as a whole, without 
comment on the various references cited. The substantial and attractive 
binding, uniform with that of other McGraw-Hill books in the field of 
physical science and engineering, merits special mention. This book is 
the first volume of a projected series to appear under the consulting 
editorship of Professor E. B. Reuter. 

Muntsch and Spalding’s Introductory Sociology is a textbook de- 
signed especially for use in Catholic schools, It should prove useful to 
such institutions, but will probably be adopted only by them. The pres- 
ent reviewer is unable, however, to discover anything in the book which 
is seriously out of harmony with the teachings which might be expected 
to find favor in any conservative denominational college, except the 
damning fact that it cites Roman Catholic authorities freely and attempts 
to show that the principles of social reform and social service which are 
presented are in keeping with the traditional position of the mother- 
church. Froyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Oriental Exclusion. The Effect of American Immigration Laws, 
Regulations, and Judicial Decisions upon the Chinese and 
Japanese on the American Pacific Coast. By R. D. McKEn- 
ZIE, PH.D. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
200. $2.00. 

Resident Orientals on the American Pacific Coast. Their Legal 
and Economic Status. By ELIOT GRINNELL Mears. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 545. $3.00. 

These two volumes embody the results of investigations of our Ori- 
ental immigration problem which were carried out under the auspices of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations at Honolulu. In the varied discussions 
of this problem during the past twenty-five years there has been too little- 
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attention paid to the actual operation of immigration laws and other laws 
and regulations affecting the Orientals on the Pacific coast. These studies 
by Professor McKenzie of the University of Washington and Professor 
Mears of Stanford University have been expressly designed to throw 
light on this phase of the Oriental problem and present an interesting 
picture of the difficulties that have arisen in attempting to put a strict 
exclusion policy into effect. 

In Professor McKenzie’s volume are discussed such questions as the 
reactions of the Chinese and Japanese to the Exclusion Act of 1924, ineli- 
gibility to citizenship as a basis for exclusion, re-entry from temporary 
visits abroad, and illegal entry and deportations. This study shows 
clearly the problems that confront America in this experiment in exclu- 
sion. No matter how strong may be the barriers, there are always ex- 
cepted classes which make necessary constant interpretation of the law 
so as to determine its application to doubtful cases. The history of our 
exclusion laws reveals the gradual growth of ways and means of cir- 
cumventing them. In Professor McKenzie’s opinion, arbitrary exclusion 
of races living on a lower economic level is not a satisfactory method of 
dealing with this problem. The control of human migration, he suggests, 
should be accomplished by international machinery based upon principles 
having international acceptance. 

The more elaborate volume by Professor Mears is especially valuable 
in its discussion of the bearing of treaty rights and constitutional guar- 
anties upon our relations with China and Japan, the operation of the 
alien land laws in the Pacific Coast states, and the problem of naturaliza- 
tion of Orientals in America, Careful consideration is also given to the 
struggle of the Orientals to find a place for themselves in American 
economic life. The book closes with a particularly vivid discussion of 
segregation and community contacts in which is pointed out the dwin- 
dling nature of the Chinatowns and Japtowns characteristic of Pacific 
Coast cities. With radical exclusion laws now an accomplished fact, 
signs of race conflict are not so much in evidence. The Oriental is being 
less and less forced to live apart in segregated districts and the growing 
friendly feeling is seen in the marked decrease in efforts to enforce the 
alien land laws. 

Students of Oriental immigration are deeply indebted to the authors 
of these volumes for a judicious and entirely objective discussion of this 
controversial problem, and especially for their emphasis on its legal and 
administrative aspects, which have hitherto been too much neglected. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY s J. F. STEINER 
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Le Socialisme. By Émire DurkuEm. Edited by M. Mauss. Paris: 
Felix Alcan, 1928. Pp. xi-+-253. Fr. 50. i 

French sociology in its beginnings is a byproduct of the search for 
the consensus lost in the French revolution. Even so, Durkheim’s contri- 
butions to sociology are originally due to the interest in the social ques- 
tion. To Durkheim’s paramount interest in that question we owe the 
inception between 1884-86 of his Division du travail social; to the con- 
viction at which he arrived in those years that a solution of the social 
question was sociology’s main burden, we owe his contributions to its 
technique as a social science. The present edition by M. Mauss of a 
course of lectures given by Durkheim at Bordeaux in 1895-96 demon- 
strates that technique at the end of the century. The book has the usual 
limitations of one based on lecture notes, but then those notes have the 
grace of conveying the illusion of a face-to-face contact with at least two 
great classes of sociology: Saint-Simon and Durkheim himself. For 
Durkheim’s style is characteristically French in these courses in the 

_Clarity of his logic, the simplicity of his language, while as an expression 
of the startling verve of Saint-Simon’s personality, the revolutionary 
daring of his projection of a new social synthesis, the chapters v—ix are 
unexcelled. Durkheim’s definition of Socialism—his distinction between 
Socialism and Communism in chapters i-iii, his sketch of the articulation 
of modern over against utopian socialism under the influence of eight- 
eenth-century rationalism, of positivism as a corollary of the law of 
nature concept—furnishes an excellent introduction to French sociolog- 
ical thinking. It is also a document illustrating the influence of Saint- 
Simon and Comte, and especially Durkheim himself, upon the orientation 
of French Socialists such as Guesde and Jaurés, upon the attitudes of 
French socialism toward the state and government, their belief in con- 
sensus through contractual interest representation, co-operative inter- 
action between the classes, in organic solidarity and their bias against 
communism, 

The chapters in Saint-Simon are well worth reading at a time when 
Saint-Simon is coming back. An axiom of early sociology, his basic as- 
sumption of laws governing the continuous evolution of human society 
has stimulated ever since Stein, the German historical brain. In German 
sociology and political science Saint-Simon’s thesis which attributes to 
force, to war and conquest, the origin of the modern state, has done as 
much to damn as it has to whitewash the Marxian bugbear of competi- 
tion. It may be worth recalling that he bequeathed to nineteenth-century 
social thought the very dynamite of a revolutionary attitude in the prop- 
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osition that “a society which rests concurrently on manifestly contra- 
dictory principles can neither hold together nor long endure.” In Lin- 
coln’s “house divided” form that idée force did considerable damage in 
American history. Enough to prove Durkheim’s point in his criticism of 
Saint-Simonism: that it underestimates the importance of moral forces, 
the importance of ideas as objective facts. 

i H. H. MAURER 
Lewis INSTITUTE 


Propaganda Technique in the World War. By Harotp D. Lass- 
WELL. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927. Pp. 233. 

The very wide interest in propaganda since the World War is the 
condition used by the author to justify the appearance of this book. But 
this would not justify any book—only an excellent book, which this is. 
After defining propaganda—and I will speak of this again—the author 
notes that this device is one of three possible types of aggression: mili- 
tary pressure, economic pressure, and propaganda; and this is a very 
illuminating classification. 

Being concerned with the latter alone, he then describes the possible 
forms of organization. These are three in number: a single executive, 
such as we had in the United States; a committee of experts in several 
directions, as in Great Britain; and a combination of a number of sepa- 
rate agencies, the foreign office, general headquarters, press, etc., such 
as in Germany. 

Then follow some excellent chapters on the subject matter of propa- 
ganda, such as war guilt and war aims, depravity of the enemy, the illu- 
sion of victory, the preserving of international friendships, demoralizing 
the enemy. The closing chapters deal respectively with conditions and 
methods, objectives, and results. 

The book is well written; indeed, it is almost too well written in 
places, fine literary form sometimes getting in the way of clearness of 
meaning. It is well documented, more completely documented than any 
work I have seen, and this shows an enormous amount of reading and 
investigation. It is logical and forceful. 

If there is any criticism to be lodged against the work it would seem 
to have reference to the definition of propaganda which is adopted and 
about which the whole argument revolves. The author says: “It refers 
solely to the control of opinion by significant symbols, or, to speak more 
concretely and less accurately, by stories, rumors, reports, pictures, and 
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other forms of social communication” (p. 9). This, of course, is the 
popularly accepted view of propaganda, although the conception may be 
phrased differently by as many different writers; it is the way in which 
I conceived the matter before I gained more light. But it now seems to 
me that this is a rather shallow view. It does not penetrate to the real 
nature of propaganda, and it does not reveal the differences between 
propaganda and education, nor does it disclose the essential viciousness 
of this influence in human society. But upon the basis of the usual mean- 
ing of the term, the book is well reasoned, the illustrative material is well 
selected, and the whole is a most creditable piece of work. 


FREDERICK E. LUMLEY 
OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


The Story of Human Progress. A Coherent View of the Main 
Forces or Factors in Living Together in Society. By LEoN C. 
MARSHALL. New York: Macmillan. Pp. 445. $3.50. 


Ever since H. G. Wells attempted “to tell, truly and clearly, in one 
continuous narrative, the whole story of life and mankind so far as it is 
known today” (Introduction to 1920 edition of Tke Outline of History, 
p. v.), we have had a procession of paintings of mankind’s affairs on 
huge canvases. Readers by the thousands and tens of thousands have 
flocked to purchase them. For the first time in the history of bookshops, 
publications on history, religion, and philosophy have been “best sellers.” 
The first book of this general kind designed for the use of high-school 
pupils was Marshall’s Story of Human Progress. Now comes this revised 
edition carefully reprinted and re-worded to meet the demands of dis- 
criminating adults. 

The Story of Human Progress is divided into five parts. The first 
deals with Neanderthal and Neolithic man. It furnishes the dark back- 
ground against which later developments are portrayed in bright colors. 
Part II tells how man has learned to increase his control over nature 
through a growing knowledge of science. Part III deals with man the 
communicator. It shows how man has gained increasing control over his 
environment by the use of spoken, written, and printed language, and by 
the development of trade and commerce. Part IV shows how man multi- 
plies his power by social organization and social control. Part V deals 
with the development of ideals as the directors of human effort. 

From several viewpoints this book is an interesting experiment. It 
is one of the first books for the general reader to grow out of a high-school 
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text. If we are entering an age in which high-school texts are to be re- 
written for general adult reading, we may look for better understanding 
between the youth of tomorrow and their parents. Possibly this may be 
one of the techniques we shall use to keep our adult population abreast 
of the new reaches of knowledge which come to our youth in school. 
Under these conditions the texts of the future will have to manage some- 
how to humanize their materials. As James Harvey Robinson suggests, 
they will have to deal with “some phase of human interest rather than 
some field of scientific investigation” (The Humanizing of Knowledge, 
p. 88). Otherwise the free adult will pass them by. For those who have 
embarked in the field of adult education know that adult groups readily 
express their disapproval of conventional textbooks. However, Mr. Mar- 
shall’s unconventional text dressed in its new format may easily find a 
place on America’s bookshelves beside The Outline of History, The Story 
of Philosophy, and This Believing Worid. 
Frances K. HEPNER 
San Disco, CALIFORNIA 


Negro Problems in Cities. A study made under the direction of 
T. J. Woorter, Jr. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Doran & Co., Inc. Pp. xiii+-284. $2.50. 

It is not to be expected that four investigators with the uncertain as- 
sistance of volunteer field workers, during a period of nine months, would 
go very deeply into all the problems of Negroes in sixteen cities. Yet 
there are sufficient examples of social studies which make interesting 
reading to leave no excuse for a book as dull as the one under review. 
Throughout its 284 pages the monotony of statistical tables is broken 
only by the monotony of vague generalities concerning the inequalities 
in the physical equipment of neighborhoods, houses, schools, and recrea- 
tional facilities for whites and Negroes. Here and there we catch a 
sparkle of human life; but it is immediately smothered by an avalanche 
of for the most part meaningless statistics. 

Because of the division of the work of the book among four investi- 
gators whose findings are published under the headings of the four sec- 
tions, “Neighborhoods,” “Housing,” “Schools,” and “Recreation,” it is 
not surprising that the materials in the book have not been integrated so 
that their significance stands out. The director of the study who wrote 
the section on “Neighborhoods” indicated in his introduction that the 
survey is not concerned with what would be considered social factors but 
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with the relation of the “city environment” to disease, crime, and irreg- 
ularities of family life. But in the book one fails to find any systematic 
attempt to investigate this problem. When the correlation coefficient be- 
tween infant mortality and density according to the Pearsonian formula 
is found to be only -}-.323, the author of this section takes consolation in 
the fact that it is positive. The conclusion reached by such reasoning is 
that “overcrowding saps the vitality and moral vigor of those in dense 
neighborhoods.” The other three sections of the book are written on the 
whole in the manner of the first. The fourth section, which deals with 
recreation, while not burdened with tables, is naive moralizing where it is 
not making simple statements of facts concerning Y. M. C. A.’s, etc. 

While this volume fails to give any insight into the problems of 
Negroes in cities, beyond general observations, it is amply supplied with 
maps showing the distribution of the Negro population in the cities stud- 
ied and with statistics from the federal census and other sources which 
afford a ready reference for those desiring such facts. 

E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


Adventures of an African Slaver. Being a True Account of the Life 
of Capt. Theodore Canot, Trader in Gold, Ivory, and Slaves 
on the Coast of Guinea, etc. Edited by Matcotm CowLey. — 
New York: A. and C. Boni. Pp. 376. $4.00. 


This somewhat abridged account of the adventures of Theodore 
Canot as a slave trader on the west coast of Africa was originally pub- 
lished in 1854 at Baltimore, where the slaver, then a derelict about the 
wharves, ran into an old acquaintance who had met him in Liberia. 
Canot was introduced to Brantz Mayer, a journalist, who undertook the 
task of recording from the slaver’s journals, memoranda, and conversa- 
tions the fascinating incidents in the career of one of the most famous 
slavers on the West Coast—not, we are told by Mayer, “for the mere 
gratification of scandalous curiosity,” but to inform philanthropists and 
others “as to the nature of the race itself.” l 

Canot, who was born in Italy, came from a family which had served 
in the Napoleonic Wars. When around twelve years of age he went to sea 
_ on an American ship as a cabin boy, and later drifted by accident into 
the slave trade. During the time that Canot was engaged in slaving the 
trade was outlawed, and he was therefore constantly forced to devise 
means for outwitting the watchful cruisers of Great Britain, especially. 
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Later in his career he became a lieutenant of the famous slaver, Don 
Pedro Blanco, who amassed a fabulous fortune and retired from the trade 
in 1839 to spend the remainder of his life in ease on the Italian Riviera. 
Although the hardships of the slave trade are minimized and the “middle 
passage” made to appear like an excursion for the blacks, the reader is 
able to get a vivid and authentic picture of the commerce in slaves on the 
African coast in which the natives participated as well as the whites. The 
personalities with whom the hero came into contact during the course of 
his adventures stand out as thoroughly human. It was not, however, until 
a visit to Liberia that the author was convinced “that there was, in truth, 
something more in these ebony frames than an article of commerce and 
labour.” Canot was not so fortunate as Blanco, and instead of retiring 
with a fortune, he was arrested and charged by the United States Govern- 
ment with shipping a cargo of slaves. 

This reprint will make accessible to those who have the disposition 
to seek the adventures of a bygone age among musty volumes an enter- 
taining and informing narrative of the contact of the whites with an un- 
civilized people who had nothing but their bodies to give in exchange for 
gunpowder, tobacco, and beads. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 


The Unique Status of Man. By HERBERT WILDON Carr. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. 216. $1.75. 


Herbert Wildon Carr is professor of philosophy in the University of 
London, but is at present acting as visiting professor in the University of 
Southern California. He holds the honorary degree of D.Litt. from the 
University of Durham and of LL.D. from the University of Southern 
California, and is a fellow of the University of London and the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature. Dr. Carr has been connected with the Aristotelian 
Society almost since its foundation, having served as president and as 
editor of the proceedings of that society. He is widely known as an ex- 
ponent of the philosophy of Henry Bergson. His chief writings are: 
Changing Backgrounds in Religion and Ethics, The Philosophy of 
Change, The Philosophy of Benedetio Groce, The General Principle of 
Relativity, A Theory of Monads, and The Scientific Approach to Philoso- 
phy. He is the translator of Gentile’s Theory of Mind as Pure Act and 
Bergson’s Mind-Energy. 

In this book Professor Carr discusses: the theological form of the 
free-will problem, the metaphysical form of the free-will problem, em- 
piricism and the rise of the idea of natural religion, mechanism and sci- 
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entific materialism, mind and nature and the principle of relativity, the 
positive conception of freedom implied in living activity. 

The most interesting chapters are the last two, in which he discusses 
the doctrine of human freedom in its relation to the theory of relativity, 
emergent and creative evolution giving room for free will and individual- 
ity. The book is a contribution to a point of view very precious to the 
religious person. ARTHUR E. Hout 

CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Folklore of the Teeth. By Leo Kanner. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. xiii-+-316. $4.00. 

Paganism in.Roumanian Folklore. By Marcu Brza. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1928. Pp. 161. $5.50. 

Folklore, in process of detaching itself from antiquarianism, finds 
various justifications for its existence. Thus, Dr. Kanner, in making his 
extensive research into traditional practices, superstitions, and usages 
connected with the teeth, is establishing, so he hopes, a new branch of 
dental science. Marcu Beza, on the other hand, has as his avowed pur- 
pose the tracing of the origins of Roumanian myths and customs to an- 
cient Greek sources. To the sociologist, however, the contribution of 
both these volumes will lie in the further insight they give into the action 
of the “pre-logical,” the so-called “folk mind.” Dr. Kanner’s materials 
have been well arranged and many of them are suggestive. Teeth have 
always been the subject of much interest and attention and, through the 
effort to control their growth and decay, of magical practices, Dr, Kan- 
ner’s bibliography covers a wide area. Mr. Beza’s contribution, on the 
other hand, might have been that of first-hand reports of folk practices. 
As a child he heard the old tales from his grandmother and practiced 
the ancient rites of the peasantry. But unfortunately a number of, it 
appears ill-founded, preconceptions as to the origin of these tales and 
customs renders his volume less profitable reading. Rather striking, 
however, are the tales of the creation and the flood as interpreted by the 
Roumanian folk. It is interesting to find, for example, our ever present 
triangle of the divorce courts even in the Ark, for Noah’s wife took the 
devil for her lover and all the bad people in the world are descended 
from this branch of the family. One would like more tales of this sort, 
which really express the folk spirit. MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 

CHICAGO 
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DowtTreadon Me. A Study of Aggressive Legal Tactics for Labor. 
By Crement Woop, MCALISTER COLEMAN, and A. G. HAYES. 
New York: Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. vili+-135. $0.50. 


Soviet Trade Unions. By Ropert W. Dunn. New York: Van- 
guard Press, 1928. Pp. xx-+238. $0.50. 


The Remedy for Overproduction and Unemployment. New York: 
Vanguard Press, 1928. Pp. vi+113. $0.50. 


The collaborators in Don’t Tread on Me have produced one of the 
most realistic and admirable handbooks that has fallen into the re- 
viewer’s hands for a long time. It is avowedly an attempt to indicate 
how labor might make more effective use of the weapons at hand. 
“Haters of censorship, enemies of oppression, foes of intolerance,” all 
may find here suggestive techniques that will further their separate 
causes. In brief, it advises labor unions and other targets of oppression 
to use the employers’ own tactics, to utilize the newspapers and profes- 
sional publicity men, to be aggressive, to resort to injunctions, damage 
suits, mandamus, and mass passive resistance. It urges labor lawyers to 
be alert and to throw over hampering precedents, Typical of the whole 
book is the recommendation to go to law, not to win, but to get publicity. 

If any American believes that the Soviet régime destroyed trade 
unionism in Russia, Dunn’s book will give him a considerable jolt. For 
the total membership of twenty-three unions on July 1, 1927, ran up to 
the enormous figure of over ten million, constituting about 94 per cent 
of all the wage-working population. Moreover, the revenues from mem- 
bership dues alone mount up to fifty million dollars a year. While the 
unions enjoy a certain legal status they are captained by the communists. 
A good deal of shop democracy exists, and this includes active participa- 
tion of women. The cultural and educational work of the unions sounds 
quite imposing; but on the whole the description of Soviet trade unions 
is keyed so high that the realistically minded reader, accustomed to hu- 
man, mortal frailties, suspects that the colors have been forced. It is not 
reasonable to believe that a labor movement less than thirty years old 
could have reached such heavenly perfection during the last ten tumul- 
tuous years. 

Bilgram’s book is an elaboration of an essay submitted to the Pollak 
Foundation as a criticism of Foster and Catchings’ book, Profits. It is a 
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thesis to the effect that high interest is the cause of depressions. Hence 
the author attacks the quantity theory of money, does not fear inflation; 
advocates more currency against smaller gold reserves to reduce pure 
interest from the discount rate, and higher taxation of land values. The 
appendix on “Apologists for Interest” is the best part of the book. 


ÅRTHUR J. Topp 
NorTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Racial Elements of European History. By Hans F. K. GÜN- 
THER. Translated from the second German edition by G. C. 
WHEELER. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., no date. Pp. 
vii-+-279. $4.60. 

There is little to be said about this book that has not been said about 
many others. It is a racial interpretation of European history that is 
more erudite and less interesting than that of Madison Grant, but other- 
wise not very different. It is unusual only in that it is recent; it first ap- , 
peared in Germany no more than a few years ago, and in the present 
translation only last year. The controversy with the racial determinists 
has long passed its height; the tumult and the shouting dies; and still one 
untroubled voice raises the ancient myths of Gobineau. 

All differences in group behavior, and particularly in military achieve- 
ment, are interpreted as the result of varying proportions of racial blood. 
Each race has its “mental” traits. The courage and leadership of the 
Nordic, the laziness and profligacy of the Mediterranean, are familiar, 
but we learn also what to expect—and that is mostly bad—of the “East 
Baltic,” the “Dinaric,” the “Hither Asiatic,” and the “Oriental” races. 
Germans can best enjoy the Ziad because its spirit is akin to their own 
Nordic instincts. 

This quaint nonsense is illustrated with many excellent photographs 
of racial types, and with maps, interesting to physical anthropologists, 
showing the distribution of various somatic traits in Europe. The last 
chapter is interesting because, in giving an account of the policies and in- 
stitutions in which the “Nordic Ideal” has found a structure, it presents 
a short history of a social movement. . 

ROBERT REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Community and Vocational Civics. By Howard CopELAND HILL, 
Assistant Professor of the Teaching of Social Science, the Col- 
lege of Education, and Head of the Department of Social Sci- 
ence of the University High School, the University of Chicago. 
Boston: Ginn & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+-750. $1.92. 


Community and Vocational Civics is the author’s fourth basic text- 
book in social science for junior high school pupils. His first book, Com- 
munity Life and Civic Problems, was published in 1922. 


The chief strength of this book is identical with the best feature of 
the author’s other texts, namely, the reading lists. These have been im- 
proved by the omission of numbers of books for adults. Also, there is 
now provision for a classroom library of twelve books, one of which is an 
encyclopedia while the other eleven are source books of poems, stories, 
biographies, and sketches. 

In this fourth text the author frankly recognizes the strength of the 
trends in community civics toward more abundant project materials and 
toward greater emphasis on vocations. In order to meet the demand for 
project materials he has added to each chapter a section called “Things 
to Do.” However, this new material is largely thought-provoking sug- 
gestions. It makes almost no use of the community survey technique. 
Consequently the focus of the learner’s attention is on the text as a stim- 
ulator of thought rather than as an open door to the exploration of our 
social institutions. The new chapters on vocations cover the last two 
hundred pages. Their presence indicates that the author recognizes the 
principles laid down by the Committee on the Social Studies of the Na- 
tional Education Association, to the effect that the course in vocations 
should develop an understanding of the economic, social, and civic as- 
pects of work. In line with this criterion, recent texts on vocational civ- 
ics closely correlate community health with the physician’s work, collec- 
tion and distribution of news with journalism, and the establishment and 
structure of our government with politics and public service as careers. 
But this author separates discussions of this kind by three to five hun- 
dred pages. If he could have placed his vocational materials in their 
natural social setting, he would have come nearer to attaining one of his 
avowed purposes. 

Frances K, HEPNER 

Saw Dreco, CALIFORNIA 
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Urbanization: Its Effect on Government and Society. By JOHN 
GRIFFIN THompson. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1927. 
Pp. xiv-+683. $6.00. 

This is one of those ambitious books upon a topic of first-rate im- 
portance which for one reason or another doesn’t come off. No one will 
deny that a single treatise on the history of various types of urban com- 
munities, and an appraisal of their differential functions, would be of 
the greatest moment, even though one may seriously question whether 
existing research is able to support so pretentious an enterprise. 

Mr. Thompson begins very badly. The opening chapter gives a mis- 
cellany of quotations which are supposed to illustrate the bias in favor of 
the open country. This is followed by a chapter of quotations supposed 
to display the glorification of the city. The only excuse for such an 
employment of space would be that the quotations chosen might be in- 
dicative of the attitudes of certain groups about which the writer wanted 
to make generalizations. None of the various possible schemes of analy- 
tic organization are adopted, and the net impression is chaotic. ‘This is a 
foretaste of the plan throughout the book. 

The urbanization concept is itself taken whole. The author has com- 
piled enough hit-and-miss evidence to suggest that there isn’t much that’s 
true about “urbanization” in toto, but that a great deal can be said of 
various types of life-situations, were they competently disentangled. Is: 
physical contiguity in the performance of certain activities the essence of 
urbanization, or is mental contact of certain intensity the crux? a 
of this kind have apparently left the author undisturbed. 

He is especially interested in the effect of urbanization upon politics, 
asking about its effect upon political knowledge or intelligence, upon ini- 
tiative and enterprise, upon forms and principles of government, upon 
political activity, political leadership, public spirit, political purity, and 
efficiency of government. He also considers the relation of urbanization 
to preparation for war, prosecution of war, and general political stability. 
His chapters upon these subjects show no superiority in analysis of meth- 
od to the others. 

Harorp D. LASSWELL 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Grain Growers’ Co-operation in Western Canada. By HARALD S. 
Patton, Pu. D. Harvard Economic Studies, published under 
the direction of the Department of Economics, Vol. XXXII. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Pp. xix-+471. 
$5.00. 


Grain Growers’ Co-operation in Western Canada presents an eco- 
nomic history of the rise of co-operative marketing among the grain 
growers of Western Canada, from early beginnings in 1900 due to griev- 
ances with the middlemen, to recent culmination in the interprovincial 
Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Ltd., the world’s largest wheat 
exporting agency. The chief forms of organization have been the farm- 
ers’ stock company and the grain pool. There have been almost no fail- 
ures, retiring concerns being invariably taken over by other farmers’ 
companies. The spread between the selling price of wheat and the price 
received by the grower has been reduced to a minimum, but the price of 
wheat has not been affected by the movement. The farmers’ status has 
been raised. Some of the progress made by the growers’ co-operatives 
was obtained through government action, but most of it has been the re- 
sult of co-operative business organization and experience. Co-operative 
buying has been much less successful than co-operative selling. The agri- 
cultural depression after the World War furnished motive for the most 
vigorous co-operative efforts by the growers. A reaction and severe test- 
ing seem to lie ahead, but the growers are well prepared. Further eco- 
nomic improvement depends upon lowering production costs. 

The whole development of co-operative marketing among Canadian 
grain growers appears as a movement which has not always foreseen 
where it was going but which represents a continuous assumption of 
broader functions and a series of improved adjustments to the existing 
economic situation, : 

Dr. Patton has made a scholarly addition to the economic history of 
farmers’ co-operation. His tracing of the trends in the development is 
especially well done. He also draws inferences regarding the results, 
policies, and outlook of the Canadian co-operative movement which are 
full of practical significance both for that movement and for others. 
Moreover, his historical material is so complete and so carefully treated 
that it may eventually be used with that of similar studies as data for 
testing theories of economics, organization, and collective action. 
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For many readers the chief weakness of the book will be the narrow- 
ness of its practical and economic point of view. They will feel the lack 
of theoretical analysis, and of efforts to go below economic events for hu- 
man motives. 


Tuomas C. McCormick 
University of CHICAGO 


Federal Health Administration in the United States. By ROBERT 
D. Larcs, A. Barton Hepburn Professor of Government, Wil- 
liams College. Harper & Brothers, 1927. Pp. 687. $5.00. 


This book, of interest to students of political science and of public 
health, is “an attempt to bring into closer contact some of the special 
knowledge in these two important fields.” “Federal” Professor Leigh 
uses, “not only . . . . as the equivalent of ‘national,’ but also in its - 
stricter meaning as signifying a central superstructure organically de- 
pendent upon, and having carefully defined relations to, smaller units 
of government.” He employs the concept “health” as inclusive of “all 
government activities having to do with the care, cure, and prevention of 
disease, and the positive promotion of public health.” “ ‘Administration’ 
as employed in the title is practically synonymous with ‘function’ or 
‘service.’ ” | 

Three-fifths of the volume is devoted to past federal experience, both 
good and bad, in public health administration, with a thorough study of 
its constitutional bases. The remainder of the book, namely, chapters xv, 
xvi, xvii, and xviii, is concerned with the author’s rationale of federal 
control, a review of attempts at the reorganization of the federal health 
functions, Professor Leigh’s own recommendation for the effective reor- 
ganization of the public health service, and a critical study of the prob- 
lem of personnel. 

Though the book contains perhaps more than enough of detailed 
story of the evolution of the federal health functions, it does chart thor- 
oughly the general progress made in this particular aspect of curative 
and preventive medicine in the United States. It gives the impetus of 
political science to the further effectiveness of the public health service. 
The study is scholarly and amenable to use as a textbook in the field of 
public health administration. Each chapter closes with a summary, and 
the book contains an excellent topical bibliography, annotated. 

i l i i EARL S. JOHNSON 

CHICAGO 
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Great Britain from Adam Smith to the Present Day, An Economic 
and Social Survey. By C. R. Fay. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xii-+-458. 


This is an intimate and fascinating survey of the interplay of theory, 
policy, and cultural change upon the economic and social evolution of 
England during her period of transition from a local insular economy to 
a center of dominance in a world-web of regional interdependence. Eco- 
nomic theory and political policy are discussed in the historical setting 
in which they took root, and the outcome is noted in the light of subse- 
quent trends. The first part of the book is organized around conspicuous 
leaders in thought and policy such as Adam Smith, Walpole, Pitt, Hus- 
kisson, Peel, Gladstone, and Chamberlain. Subsequent chapters deal 
with trade, transport, agriculture, industry, life, and labor. Each line of 
thought or course of events is traced from the beginning to the end of 
the r5o0-year period under review and comparisons are made with analo- 
gous trends in other countries, notably in the United States. 

Throughout this interesting transition period the author gives as 
much attention to the effect of inventions and changes in technique as 
to human personality and political policy. He gives a detailed account 
of each important invention and shows its significance in changing the 
course of human affairs. Changes in technical culture effect changes in 
social theory and political policy. 

Professor Fay skilfully surveys the factors and forces involved in 
the changing rôle of England from that of a passive participant in Euro- 
pean trade to an active center of world-commerce. He shows the effect 
of expansion upon the people and institutions of the country itself. He 
points out how the specialized industries moved one by one to the north, 
effecting a redistribution of population; how London changed from a 
local market and industrial town into a world-metropolis; and how the 
nation gradually passed into a condition of vital interdependence with 
regions scattered throughout the world. He traces the steady rise of bet- 
ter conditions among the masses, showing the struggle for higher wages, 
shorter hours, and improved working conditions. 

The author believes that England has entered a new era of history 
since the war, that she is “now within sight of a stationary population.” 
The lead which she maintained throughout the nineteenth century is 
passing as a result of the ever widening scope of scientific knowledge. 
Science tends to equalize conditions everywhere. : 

The book is the work of a mature scholar. The style “is nervous, 
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racy, and finished,” a description which Mr. Fay imputes to the writings 
of Adam Smith. The student of sociology will find much of value in 
this meritorious study. 

R. D. McKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Bunkhouse Man. By E. W. Brapwin. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1928. Pp. xiiit+-306. $5.00. - 

The subtitle reads, “A Study of Work and Pay in the Camps of 
Canada, 1903-14,” which means that the theme has lain fallow for 
fourteen years. Its present appearance seems to be in the rôle of a Doc- 
tor’s thesis. The author has been for nearly three decades an instructor 
or director of instructors in the Frontier College, Toronto, an institution 
that spreads learning in the remote corners of the Dominion. His work 
threw him into intimate contact with the workers in the railroad, mining, 
and lumber camps of the Canadian backlands. The conditions that he 
witnessed during years he has recorded in this little volume. 

The book has a double value. It is a history of the migratory work- 
er on the frontier and of the heartless exploitation he submitted to. It 
reminds one of the stories of the levee days in this country where oft- 
times men worked a month before they got even with the bills stacked 
against them. There is the old company doctor, the labor agent, the 
handcuffing of men en route to the job, the belly-robbing cooks, and a 
lot about camp life. That is a life that is more or less dead even in 
Canada; and since it is so, one feels that the book would have been vastly 
improved if the author had added some of the Paul Bunyan stories, the 
songs, and other bits of social life that would give us some of the human 
side of those bunkhouse days. 

The author justifies the lateness of the study by pointing out that 
Canada is still a land of camps, that while the old conditions do not 
maintain, there are many new problems. In other words, his heart goes 
out to the man who lives in the bunkhouse who usually comes out the 
little end of the horn when justice is passed around. 


NELS ANDERSON 
Seru Low COLLEGE 
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Professional Codes. By BENSON Y. LANvis. New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1927. 
Pp. xii+108. 

This study is offered to educators who are considering the problems 
involved in the development of professional ethics. It is a sociological 
analysis of code-making in the various professional organizations, and 
aims to reveal how the experiences of these groups may be applied to edu- 
cation. 

In this sociological analysis the professional code is regarded as an 
aspect of the life of an organization. Study is made of the social situa- 
tions out of which codes have grown, the methods of defining these situa- 
tions, the structure of the organization, and the type of code that has 
been evolved. 

The author believes that a study of this nature will be a useful sup- 
plement to the usual literature on professional ethics which is available 
for educators. Most of the current literature may be grouped under two 
heads: (1) articles, addresses, and books by experienced educators as to 
what are or should be ethical standards; (2) descriptions of codes which 
have been adopted by organizations among educators. The author sub- 
mits that the introduction of sociological technique, such as is attempted 
in this work, will assist in an understanding of the tasks involved in the 
development of professional ethics and in the adoption of methods which 
will enable educators better to cope with the situations that confront 
them. 

Those who have been interested in th achievement of a democratical- 
ly imposed code of conduct will find here a technique for analysis of these 
codes which is invaluable. All teachers of social ethics are indebted to 
Mr. Landis for the contribution which he has made. 

A. E. Hott 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Bibliography on Censorship and Propaganda. By KIMBALL YOUNG 
and RamMonpD D. LAWRENCE. Eugene, Oregon: University of 
Oregon Publication, Journalism Series, 1928. Pp. 133. 

This bibliography is a timely one. The part played by censorship 
and propaganda during the World War brought these problems into the 
focus of our consciousness. Enough time has now elapsed since war- 
time pressures were in force to permit dispassionate, analytical studies of 
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these factors as means of social control. Such studies are now being un- 
dertaken by social scientists in several different fields, and much critical 
attention is being paid by other writers to the experience of censorship 
and propaganda during the war crisis. All students who are interested in 
these problems will find this bibliography invaluable. . 

The relationship between propaganda and censorship is pointed out 
in the introduction: “Propaganda in one form is simply the reverse side 
of censorship, . . . . Where censorship leaves gaps in the individual’s 
mind about events, situations, and matters of opinion, propaganda is . 
often employed to fill in these gaps... .. We must look upon propa- 
ganda as a positive rather than as a negative device in the control of 
opinion and conduct. Censorship is essentially repressive and negative 
... .? (p12) 

On the whole, the bibliography on censorship is more complete than 
that on propaganda, and titles are most numerous on the political and 
war-time phases. The least adequate section is that devoted to the prop- 
aganda of economic groups and interests. 

CARROLL I). CLARK 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i 


Liberia—Old and New. A Study of Its Social and Economic Back- 
ground, with Possibilities of Development. By James L. Srs- 
LEY and D. WESTERMANN. New York: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., 1928. Pp. xvi4-313. 

This book is one response to the interest in Liberia aroused by the 
Firestone rubber concession. The point of view is that of an intelligent 
missionary who is confident of the social benefits to be conferred on a 
backward people by benevolent capitalism. Mr. Sibley was sent to Li- 
beria to investigate conditions for the American Advisory Committee on 
Education. Six chapters constitute a popular restatement of his report; 
they are a sort of handbook of Liberia with special reference to the prob- 
lems of the educator. The most obviously interesting point here is the 
picture of the re-creation of southern aristocratic society by the Ameri- 
can Negro colonizers. The other five chapters, by Professor Westermann, 
are, in the main, a simple summary of his book, published in German in 
1921, on the Kpelle, a typical Liberian tribe. This makes available to the 
English reader in a hundred short pages a competent well-balanced eth- 
nological account of a Sudanese people, There is in particular a good 
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chapter on the educative functions of the men’s and women’s secret so- 
cieties, and also some material on the development of polygyny into a 
form of capitalistic enterprise. 
RoBert REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Golden Stool. Some Aspects of the Conflict of Cultures in 
Modern Africa. By Epwin W. Smits. With a foreword by 
the Ricut Hon. Sır F. D. Lucarp, G.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+-328. 


This volume speaks that collaboration of missionary, administrator, 
and ethnologist that now distinguishes enlightened British interest in Af- 
rica and that has recently found expression in the new journal, A frica. 
Edwin W. Smith, missionary and ethnologist, was co-author with Andrew 
Dale, ethonologist and administrator, in that excellent account, The Ia- 
Speaking Peoples of Northern Rhodesia. In this present book the interest 
is in questions of policy, and particularly in the problems of the mission- 
ary. The author recognizes and fairly describes the dilemma of the Chris- 
tianizer: to make Africa Christian without disorganizing native culture 
and destroying native “ethos.” 

Taken in connection with the many up-to-date footnote references, 
this book suggests, but is not quite, a syllabus on race relations in Africa. 
It is rather a short introduction to the subject, with suggestions for fur- 
ther reading. It is directed toward the average reader, but if the experi- 
ence of the reviewer is typical, it will be useful as a compendium of ref- 
erences to social scientists largely ignorant of this particular field. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economics and Human Behavior. A Reply to Social Psychologists. 
By P. SARGENT FLORENCE, PH.D., Lecturer in Economics, 
- Magdalene College, Cambridge; formerly member of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research, New York. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1927. Pp. 95. $1.00. 
This witty, even smart, piece of writing finds it necessary to make 
some verbal alterations in the statement of economic theory, thanks to 
the critical work of the social psychologists; but further than that its au- 
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thor doesn’t budge. It is to be deplored that anyone should undertake to 
discuss the relation between economics and social psychology at this late 
date who labors under the misapprehension that only Mr. McDougall 
and Mr. Ellwood and Mr. Carleton Parker speak for social psychology in 
America. Mr. Florence has divined the sterility of the instinct school in, 
interpreting social data, for where they are on sound ground they are 
tautologous. Mr. Florence prescribes for economics, therefore, liberal in- 
halations of comparative institutional studies, and “Cycle-Analysis, not 
Psycho-Analysis.” By taking “the terms of exchange” as the subject 
matter of economics, he has left out of account various aspects of eco- 
nomic life which will, if his definition be accepted literally, have to be 
studied by men who name themselves something else. The net effect of 
polemics of this kind is to sacrifice richness of substance for sterile clear- 
ness of definition. 

Haroip D, LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ; 


Employment Statistics for the United States. Edited by RALPH G. 
Hurtin and WILLIAM A, BERRIDGE. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1926. Pp. xvi+215. 

This volume, though edited by a subcommittee, represents the work 
of the Committee on Governmental Labor Statistics of the American Sta- 
tistical Association, and as such constitutes a notable achievement in 
committee work. Not content with simply making recommendations with 
regard to policy, the Committee has gathered considerable data upon the 
problem and made specific suggestions covering the collection and prep- 
aration for publication of such comparable data as would result from the 
adoption of the plan proposed. This plan is, in brief, that of co-operation 
between the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics and state bureaus, follow- 
ing a standardized procedure of collecting pay-roll statistics. 

Since much of our statistical analysis of social conditions is depend- 
ent upon the comparability of data collected by groups having divergent 
interests, any attempt at standardization seems particularly pertinent. 
From this point of view this report should serve as a guide wherever the 
need for standardization is felt. As such it merits the attention of social 
statisticians in general. 

Ernest R. Mowrer 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Business the Civilizer. By EARNEST ELMO CALKINS. Boston: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1928. Pp. viii-+-309. $3.00. 

The title of this book is rather misleading. In it Mr. Calkins is talk- 
ing neither of business nor of civilization in general, but of the business 
of advertising and its relation to civilization as we find it in America to- 
day. Few would dispute his main thesis—that it is large-scale production 
combined with national advertising that serves to lower prices and raise 
material standards of living. We have here an excellent expression of the 
attitudes of an intelligent member of the machine age. “Beauty the 
New Business Tool,” “Selling the Art of Reading,” “Truth Is a Mighty 
Advertising Technique” are a few section heads. But in spite of the au- 
thor’s shrewd commentary toward the specific problems of advertising, 
his attitude toward the machine reveals what may be either naiveté or an 
extreme optimism. He says: “Suppose he [an artist] was able to paint a 
motor car with the same discrimination with which John Sargent was 
able to paint faces... .. Suppose there was an artist who could put 
the soul of a motor car in a picture—not merely the body, but the spirit.” 
The animism of primitive peoples is often perhaps no more than this. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
CHICAGO 


The Lure of Superiority: A Study in the Psychology of Motives. 
By Wayray F. VauGHAN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1928, Pp. 307. $3.00. 

Nothing short of a compensatory urge or the lure of superiority could 
thoroughly account for this book. It is incredibly platitudinous, abounds 
in sweeping generalizations, is superficial in many places. At best it is 
simply a summary of the new psychology of inferiority compensation. Its 
analysis of Schopenhauer is the best thing in the book, but the conclud- 
ing chapter, which attempts to “psych” Abraham Lincoln, is feeble to a 
degree. This study contributes nothing to the sociologist beyond restat- 
ing William G. Sumner’s “vanity” motive. 

ÅRTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Mexican Side of the Texan Revolution, By the chief Mexican 
participants (GENERAL ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA, D. 
Ramon MARTINEZ CARO, GENERAL Marra TomaAL). Trans- 
lated with Notes. by Cartos E. CASTANEDA. Dallas, Texas: 
P. L. Turner Co. Pp. 390. $5.00. 

The interest of this book is chiefly for students of Mexican—United 
States political relations. General Tomal’s account shows that as early as 
1830 Mexican patriots mistrusted North American expansion and pre- 
dicted the loss of Texas. The other documents illustrate the welter of 
personal abuse and excuse into which Mexican war and politics tend 
always to fall. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


a 


The Roman Catholic Church as a Factor in the Political and Social 
History of Mexico. By ERNEST GALARZA. Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia: Capital Press, 1928. Pp. 188. 

This reasonably clear and dispassionate history of the church in 
Mexican politics is drawn largely from standard Mexican works on the 
subject. It is a useful summary of the more formal events, although not 
so vivid nor so up to date an account as that of about equal length con- 
tained in Ernest Gruening’s recent book on Mexico. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO | 


t 
i 


Economic Bases of Disunion in South Carolina. By JoHN G. VAN 
Deusen, PH.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1928. Pp. 360. $5.00. . 

This volume is a study of disunion sentiment in South Carolina as 
influenced by economic conditions. The study is based on original docu- 
mentary material. The treatment of the material is topical rather than 
chronological. It is a systematic and competent piece of historical re- 
search done in the modern manner. It is well documented and provided 

with an adequate index. i 

E. B. REUTER 


University oF Iowa 
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How to Succeed in College. By WitL1am F. Boox, Head of Department 
of Psychology, Indiana University. Baltimore: Warwick & York, 
1927. Pp. 192. 


This book is the result of an investigation carried on at the University of 
Indiana. The problem of the author is the study of student capacities and 
methods of work. His findings will not rejoice the heart of the optimist. Ac- 
cording to his study, college students waste their time, studying little, but loaf- 
ing, dating, and playing much. They seem to Jack fundamental intellectual in- 
terests. Their methods of work are often slipshod, without plan or reason. To 
make matters worse—for, in spite of their “leisure,” they do not take care of 
their bodies—their sleep, exercise, and dietary habits are very bad. The author 
thinks that this state of affairs is not due to lack of ability on the part of the 
student, but to the character of college life. 


United Churches. By ELIZABETH R. Hooxer. New York: George H. 
Doran Co., 1926. Pp. xvi+306. $2.75. 


“The material upon which this volume is based was gathered as part of 
the comprehensive study of American agricultural villages conducted by the 
ee of Social and Religious Research between January, 1922, and Decem- 

er, 1925.” 

This is the best assembling of material setting forth the experience of the 
various attempts toward a united Protestantism which has yet been provided 
for those who have a conscience which is troubled about the present divisions 
of Protestantism. 


Direccion de Arqueologia. Ruinas de Tizatlan, Tlaxcala, Antecedentes 
Historicos de Tlaxcala. By Acustrn Garcia VEGA. Los Altares 
de Sacrificios de Tizatlan, Tlaxcala. By Epuarpo Nocugra. Mexi- 
co: Talleres Graficos de la Nacion, 1927. 


This bulletin contains a brief description of Tlaxcalan ruins recently ex- 
cavated by Mexican governmental archeologists and a preliminary description 
and interpretation of symbolic murals ornamenting two low rectangular altars. 
Besides these murals, the ruins present an interesting feature in that certain 
walls are constructed of baked brick, suggesting either that this technique was 
known to the pre-Columbian Indians or that this large edifice was actually 


erected after the Conquest. N 


Probation for Juveniles and Adults: A Study of Principles and Methods. 
By Frep R. Jounson. The Social Workers’ Library. New York: 
Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiii-+242. $2.25. 


‘This is a brief manual of about ninety pages, supplemented by ten case 
records. It covers somewhat the same ground that Flexner and Baldwin cov- 
ered, but does not contain the exhaustive analysis of laws made by Lou or the 
intensive study of cases made by Cooley. The case records describe the modi- 
fications in the behavior of probationers, but do not go into sufficient detail to 
show how the modifications were produced. 
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Old Deadwood Days. By EsTELLINE BENNETT. New York: J. H. Sears 
& Co., 1928. Pp. 300. $3.00. 


This is another contribution to the literature of the frontier. Miss Bennett 
_gives an impression of life in a gold town, as seen from the vantage point of 
“the Judge’s family.” The story, which includes ladies’ aids and church socials 
as well as gamblers, bull whackers, and the ladies of the bad lands, gives a more 
convincing picture of the Wild West than is ordinarily encountered. 


Handbook of Rural Social Resources 1928. By BENSON Y. Lanois (edi- 
tor). Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xi+226. 
$2.00. 


The Handbook contains brief articles by various specialists dealing with 
some fifteen topics of interest to rural social workers. The print is small, and a 
surprising amount of information is condensed within a few pages. The con- 
tents for the most part are identical with those of the 1926 edition, prepared by 
Israel and Landis, except that the material is brought up to date, and in Part II, 
on the Programs of National Agencies Engaged in Rural Social Work, there is 
considerable expansion. 


Mexico before the World. Public Documents and Addresses of Plutarco 
Elias Calles. Translated from the Spanish and edited by RoBERT 
Hammond Murray. 112 Fourth Avenue, New York: Academy 
Press, 1927. Pp. x+244. $1.00. 

This is an indifferent translation of various public utterances of Calles 
from 1923 to 1927. They are no more outspoken than the average presidential 
statements in this country. Nevertheless this compilation is probably a service- 


able source for recent Mexican political history. The text of the decree which 
precipitated the recent church controversy is included. 


Protestant Europe. By Avotr KELLER and GEORGE STEWART. New 
York: George H. Doran Co., 1927. Pp. 385. $3.50. 
This book is an interesting picture of the ongoing Protestant life of Europe 


with all its pathetic weakness and its promise of the future. It is an appeal for 
sympathy and for financial assistance. 


Sources of Information concerning the Operation of the Eighteenth 
Amendment. A Report of the Special Advisory Committee of the 
Social Science Research Council. 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York, April, 1928. Mimeographed. Pp. 70. 

This report “does not pretend to be an exhaustive inquiry into the sources 
of information available to those seeking to conduct research into the operation 
of the Eighteenth Amendment. It is . . . . intended to fertilize the thinking 
of the Council and its committees as regards the research possibilities that 


cluster about this general problem. . . .,.” The character, availability, and 
value of various classes of administrative records are especially emphasized. 
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Emergent Evolution and the Development of Societies. By WILLIAM 
Morton WHEELER. New Science Series. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., 1928. Pp. 80. $1.00. 


The text of a public address delivered before the Sixth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy at Cambridge, Massachusetts, September 14, 1926, ampli- 
fied by the addition of a critical review of some of the literature dealing with 
the same subject. The author, who is known for his studies of insect societies, 
defends the thesis formulated by J. E. Boodin in Cosmic Evolution—that so- 
cieties are the outcome of the “emergence” of co-ordinated units or entities on 
a new level, distinct from the level of individual organisms. 


The Classified Property Tax in the United States. By SIMEON ELDRIDGE 
Leran. Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize Essay in Economics. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-492. $3.50. 


A factual and technical study of a movement in tax administration which 
has been prominent in recent years. For sociologists this book will be of inter- 
est chiefly as a measurement of the modification undergone by a particular in- 
stitution in the course of its adaptation to the actualities of political life. 


Secretaria de Hacienda y Credito Publico. Boletin de Informaciones. 
Ano de 1927, diciembre; ano de 1928, enero. Mexico. 


This note acknowledges the receipt of two numbers (150 and 151) of this 
Mexican governmental monthly publication which prints the texts of those de- 
crees and other public documents having to do with tariffs, taxes, state expendi- 
tures, and other aspects of Mexican public finance. 


Ministerial Ethics and Etiquette. By Notan B. Harmon, Jr. Nash- 
ville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1928. Pp. 180. $1.50. 


This volume deals with the minutiae of ministerial conduct. It contains 
valuable suggestions for the minister in the discharge of his professional duties, 
but aside from the Appendix, in which are published the professional codes 
adopted by various denominational associations, it is of slight interest to the 
sociologist. 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 


For several years past it has been the practice of the Committee on 
Social Research of the American Sociological Society to conduct a census 
of current research projects, primarily as an aid to the chairmen of divi- 
sions in making up their programs for the annual meeting. It has long 
seemed desirable to make the returns of this census more promptly and 
more completely available. With the initiation of the new Journal of So- 
cial Science Abstracts, the abstracting service hitherto conducted by the 
American Journal of Sociology is made unnecessary, and it therefore 
seems feasible to substitute a monthly report on research projects under- 
taken and on those completed. As an initiation of this service, a list of 
projects reported in the r928 census is published below. 

Because of the large number of projects to be listed at this time it 
seems best to print only the title, enough of the purpose of the project to 
make its scope clear, and the name and address of the author. It is de- 
sired, however, that the future reports of research projects submitted to 
the Journal should furnish more complete information. The following 
items should be included on all reports sent in: 

i. Date of making the report. 

2. Subject or title of the project. 

3. Scope and purpose, stated in less than one hundred words. 

4. Methods of research employed. 

5. Stage which the project has reached at the date of reporting, i.e., 
problem selected, research plan formulated, data collected, analysis com- 
pleted, report drafted, publication arranged for. 

6. Periodical or firm (if any) which has agreed to publish the re- 
port, and probable date of publication. 

7. Section of the annual meeting of the American Sociological So- 
ciety at which the project, if selected for presentation, could be most 
profitably discussed. f 

8. Auspices under which work is being done. 

9. Name and address of author. 

It is suggested that heads of sociology departments and directors of 
research agencies, as well as individual research workers, take an inven- 
tory of projects now under way and send in data about them for publica- 
tion in this department. 
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The projects reported in the 1928 census of research are given be- 
low, as submitted by Professor Hornell Hart, Chairman of the Committee 
on Research. The method of classification is not based upon any theoret- 
ical system of categories: rather, it attempts merely to enable the reader 
to find readily the accounts of the pieces of research in which he is in- 
terested. 


PROJECTS REPORTED FROM MARCH TO OCTOBER, 1928 
Attitudes, see Social Psychology. 
Birth Control, see Population. 


Child Welfare, see also Delinquency, Family, Social Psychology of Childhood. 
Trends in the number of children under care and cost per child in child 
welfare work in New York State, 1915-25. Ralph G. Hurlin, Russell Sage 
Foundation. 
Sociological intensive case study of ten instances of neglected children. 
William Harvey Faust, East Central State Teachers College, Ada, Oklahoma. 


Community Problems, see Human Ecology, Races and Peoples, Religion, Rural 

Community, Social Work. 

Crime, see Delinquency. 
Culture, see Human Ecology, Races and Peoples, Social Change. 
Delinquency, see also Social Psychology of Childhood. 

Factors in juvenile delinquency, based on records of institutional delin- 
quents in Rhode Island. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University. 

Delinquent boys with correctional school experience: a study of 700 boys 
who were in St. Charles School and 700 who had been in the Lyman or Shirley 
Schools for Boys in Massachusetts, to determine what part the schools played 
in determining their conduct during the five years following their detention. 
William F. Byron, Northwestern University. 

A study in juvenile delinquency, based on cases handled by the Grand 
Forks Juvenile Court. James M. Rembardt, University of North Dakota. 

Social situations and girl delinquency, based on 252 consecutive commit- 
ments to the Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls. Katharine D. Lumpkin, 
Mount Holyoke College. 

Correctional education: a study, ten years after release, of xro girls who 
had spent eighteen months at Sleighton Farm in 1913-17, seeking to show the 
effects of life at the farm and parole upon subsequent adjustment in the com- 
munity. Mable Elliott and Susan M. Kingsbury, Bryn Mawr College. 

Study of the feebleminded girls at Sleighton Farm and State Industrial 
Home at Muncy. Florentine Hackbusch, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Study of inmates of the Pennsylvania Industrial Reformatory whose I.Q,’s 
fall below 75 on the Terman Group Test, correlating these ratings with subse- 
quent achievements. Ibid. 
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Survey of all available studies of delinquents by mental tests. E. H. Suth- 
erland, University of Minnesota. 

A study of homicides in South Carolina, 1920-26. H. C. Brearley, Clem- 
son College, South Carolina. 

A survey of criminal justice in Virginia. Armistead Dobie, University of 
Virginia. 

Canadian justice, with special reference to the treatment of sentenced per- 
sons. C, W. Topping, College of Puget Sound, Tacoma. 

Arrests for all causes in Worcester for 1927, and their social significance. 
D. W. Willard, Clark University. 

A sociological and psychological approach to the problem of prostitution. 
Leslie L. Lewis, 558 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Punishment as a means of social control. Paul Baker, 3029 South Adams 
St., Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dependency. 
Analysis of trends and fluctuations in poor relief in the state of Pennsyl- 
-vania, 1875-1925. Hugh Carter, University of Pennsylvania. 

A social survey of the almshouse in Cinan: Helen S. Trounstine Foun- 

dation. 

Divorce, see Family. 

Economic Problems, see Home Economics, Industrial, Rural Social Economics. 

Educational Sociology, see Social Psychology, Teaching of Social Sciences. 

Ethnology, see Immigration, Primitive. ` 

Family Personal Relations, see also Home Economics, Immigration, Popula- 
tion, Rural Family, Social Case Work, Social Psychology. 

A study of the problems and practices of a selected group of homemakers 
as regards home management and child PA Ruth M. Lindquist, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

Factors which make for success in family life: a study of the family 
background of 250 successful men and women. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

A study of successful families, in which the husband and wife have worked 
out a satisfactory all-round adjustment to each other, to the children, and to 
the community. Ibid. 

Successful marriage: a study to discover the problems of normal mar- 
riage and how they are met with success. É. R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina. 

An introduction to the soclologiċal treatment of domestic discord: an 
experiment in the diagnosis and treatment of such cases in a family case-work 
agency. Harriet R. Mowrer, 5851 Blackstone Ave., Chicago. 

Domestic discord: its analysis and treatment as shown in 2,000 case- 
work records. Ernest R. Mowrer, Northwestern University. 

Family disorganization and mobility: a comparison of the mobility of 
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1,000 families in which divorces were obtained subsequently, with a control 
group of the same size. bid. 

Change of residence in Minneapolis of persons who marry or divorce. E. 
H. Sutherland, University of Minnesota. 

Study of the broken family in Denver: a statistical analysis of data col- 
lected from children’s homes, asylums, etc. Denver Community Chest and 
University of Denver. 

The development of new attitudes toward marriage and divorce as re- 
vealed in Soviet Russia, and in the rise and revolt of modern youth in Ger- 
many, England, and the United States. V. F. Calverton, 2110 E. Pratt St., 
Baltimore. 

Adoption practice in the Massachusetts Church Home Society, 41 Mount 
Vernon St., Boston. 

Feeblemindedness, see also Delinquency. ` 

A study of the patients discharged from the Rome State School for the 
Feebleminded for a period of 20 years ending with 1924. Roy William Foley, 
Colgate University. 

History of Social Thought, see also Social Psychology, History, Teaching. 

History of sociology in the United States. L. L. Bernard, University of 
North Carolina. 

A study of the history and literature of sociological theories of religion. 
E. W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. 

Political and social philosophy of Confucianism. Leonard S. Hsu, Yen- 
ching University, Peking. 

Home, see Family, Home Economics, Social Case Work. 
Home Economics, see also Rural Social Economics. 

The cost of babies: a study of 500 cases taken from consecutive birth 
certificates in Columbus. Mary Louise Mark, Ohio State University. 

The pecuniary valuation of housewives’ services. Hildegarde Kneeland, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

Use of time by homemakers, a study from time records kept for a typical 
week by over 1,000 farm village and urban homemakers in various parts of the 
United States. Ibid. 

Study of family budgets in Peking: 12 months of income and expenditure 
of 300 families at different income levels. Sidney D. Gamble, 347 Madison 
ave., New York. 

History of prices of various commodities in Peking. Ibid. 

Human Ecology, see also Industrial, Orientals, Rural Change. 

Human factors in cotton culture: traces interrelations of cotton culture 
with material culture of the South; presents human factors by case studies. 
Rupert B. Vonre, University of North Carolina. 

The sociology of the plantation, considered as an institution, in its settle- 
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mental, industrial, cultural, and political aspects. Edgar T. Thompson, Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Dufferin District: an area in transition, being the natural history of a 
Montreal slum, showing the disorganization resulting from a change in the use 
and value of land. Percy A. Robert, 179 Dorchester St. W., Montreal. 

Family disorganization and mobility. Emest R. Mowrer, Northwestern 
University. 

Studies in change of residence in Minneapolis of persons who marry, who 
secure divorce, or who commit suicide. E. H. Sutherland, University of Min- 
nesota. 

Homicides and suicides in Minneapolis and St. Paul, 1908-27, studied for 
the purpose of assisting in location and change of cultural areas. Ibid. 

Study of natural community areas in West Philadelphia. W. Wallace 
Weaver, University of Pennsylvania. 

Sociological map of Province, showing housing, dependency, tuberculosis, 
etc., in relation to areas of urban growth. Harold A. Phelps, Brown University. 

The San Juan Islands: a study in succession. Norman S. Hayner, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

Sociology of American possessions in the Caribbean. Frederick Morse 
Cutler, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

Immigration, see also Orientals, Rural Racial. 

Americans in the making: a study in the process of assimilation. H. G. 
Duncan, University of North Carolina. 

Two hundred immigrants in industry in Chicago. Marion S. Wilson, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

“National origins” of Stamford, Connecticut: a study in technique based 
on a survey of the entire school population. Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel, Con- 
necticut College, New London. 

The relation of ethnic derivation to school achievement: a study of sev- 
eral thousand cases in Providence public schools. Ibid. . 

The community area as a unit for the study of ethnic adjustments. Ibid. 

Intermarriages of immigrants and children of immigrants in selected rural 
areas. Estrella T. Weeks, Institute of Social and Religious’ Research, New 
York City. : 

Intermarriage vs. ethnic fusion: a comparative study in method based on 
26,000 cases from four communities. Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel, Connecticut 
College, New London. 

Marriage rates of various ethnic groups compared. bid. 

Monographic study of a Russian sectarian group in Los Angeles. Pauline 
V. Young; 3866 S. Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Preliminary study of Polish migration to France to January, 1927. Don- 
ald R. Taft, University of Illinois. 
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Industrial Relations. 

Accident experience of the iron and steel industry, and of miscellaneous 
industries. Lucian W. Chaney, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Skill in industry and its relation to specialization. Mildred Fairchild, 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Placement and work adjustment of the working girl, fourteen to sixteen 
years of age, in Boston, Louise C. Keyes, Continuation School, Boston. 

A study of 1,000 women, without dependent children, employed in or near 
Philadelphia, to discover why they entered industry, the conditions under 
which they work, and the social effects of their employment. Susan M. Kings- 
bury, Bryn Mawr College. 

The place of welfare work in personnel administration among Ohio indus- 
tries and department stores, based on data from half the department stores 
and 189 industrial firms. J. E. Hagerty, Ohio State University. 

Two hundred immigrants in industry in Chicago. Marion S. Wilson, 
Washington University, St. Louis. 

Racial factors in industrial management. Bruno Lasker, 129 E. 52nd St., 
New York City. 

Exploitation tendencies of new southern industries, showing the differ- 
ences in management policies of certain industrial concerns migrating from 
North to South. Alfred Hoffmann, Hotel Malbourne, Durham, North Carolina. 

Fear: its relation to labor organizations in highly trustified southern in- 
dustry. Ibid. 

Unrest in the southern textile industry: causes which lead to industrial 
warfare in unorganized industry. Ibid. 

Wages, hours, and living costs in Durham, North Carolina. Ibid. 

Production costs in the southern full-fashioned hosiery industry. Ibid. 

Labor turnover and maierial waste in southern full-fashioned industry: to 
establish that low wages and bad working conditions in a highly specialized in- 
dustry are false economy. Ibid. 

The unionization of school teachers. Caroline Bengtson, 4518 Clarendon 
Ave., Chicago. 

The changing basic pattern of economic control. Charles J. Bushnell, 
University of Toledo. 

The economic development of post-war France. W. F. Ogburn, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Monthly indexes of business activity in Iowa. G. R. Davies, University of 
Towa. 

Labor Problems, see Industrial. 
Leadership, see Rural Community, Social Psychology. 
Marriage, see Family. 
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Medical Social Work, see also Rural Health. 

The community relations of hospitals, based on study of selected hospi- 
tals of various types. Michael M. Davis, 370 7th Ave., New York City. 

History of St. Louis hospital social service. F. J. Bruno, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. 

Methods of Investigation. 

Case analysis of scientific methods employed in contributions to social 
science, prepared by selected persons with advice of committees representing 
the national anthropology, economics, history, political science, sociology, sta- 
tistics, and psychology associations. Stuart A. Rice, University: of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Quantitative methods in politics: a case book. Ibid. 

A statement of.the basic concepts of sociology, with especial reference to 
the type of phenomenon with which sociological research is properly concerned. 
Douglas G. Haring, 866 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse, New York. 

Concepts of sociology. Earle E. Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 

The abandonment of attitudes, desires, etc., as unscientific categories in 
sociology. George A. Lundberg, University of Pittsburgh. 

Social process: a methodological study of this concept as a tool of socio- 
logical analysis, James A. Quinn, University of Cincinnati. 

Social science institute: organization of laboratory, exhibit hall, publica- 
tions, and local committee to recommend co-ordinated regional projects. H. 
Woolston, University of Washington. 

Development of an instrument whereby citizen leaders can measure the 
extent to which their institutions utilize advanced and approved methods in 
their work; measurement of nineteen Wisconsin cities by such an instrument. 
Aubrey W. Williams, Wisconsin Conference of Social Work, Madison. 

A new method of analyzing hair color. Raymond Bellamy, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee. 

The utilization of social case histories for social research: the need for 
statistical treatment. George A. Lundberg, University of Pittsburgh. 

Systematic exchange of results of social experiments undertaken by the 
various nations. Rudolf Broda, Antioch College. 

Negroes. 

Race problems in Africa and America compared. Frederick G. Detweiler, 
Denison University. i 

Negro problems in cities: a study of housing, recreation, and schools for 
Negroes in seventeen cities, North and South. Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York City. 

A study of significant Negro churches, their development and present place 
in the life of the people. Ibid. 

Negroes in the schools of the North. E. George Payne, New York Uni- 
versity. 
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A survey of the Negro population of Worcester, Massachusetts. D. W. 
Willard, Clark University. 

Race relations and the decline of lynching in the United States, 1922-27. 
Norman M. Kastler, 145 Iota Court, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Study of a backward group of mixed white, Indian, and Negro ancestry— 
a check on the findings of Mongrel Virginians. Mrs. Bertha Wailes, Sweet 
Briar College. 

The inheritance of pigmentation in the American Negro. Irene Barnes, 
Meadville, Missouri. 
Newspapers. 

The rural paper as a primary group institution. Malcolm M. Willey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

The influence of cultural change upon the American newspaper since 1700. 
Ibid. 
Orientals, 

Oriental exclusion: a study of the operation of the 1924 immigration act 
in regard to Orientals. R. D. McKenzie, University of Washington, 

American citizens of oriental ancestry on the Pacific coast and in Ha- 
waii. William C. Smith, 1449-A Kewalo St., Hawaii. 

Cultural traits common to Japanese culture and Malayo-Polynesian cul- 
ture: with special attention to the probable direction of diffusion. Douglas G. 
Haring, 866 Lancaster Ave., Syracuse, New York. 


Peoples, see Races. 
Personality, see Family, Social Psychology. 
Personnel, see Industrial. 


Population Problems and Vital Statistics. 

Standing Room Only. E. A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 

The Chinese population problem. Leonard S. Hsu, Yenching University, 
Peking. 

The natural growth of the American people. Morris G. Caldwell, Lodi, 
Wisconsin. 

The revolutionary effect of the work of a Massachusetts country doctor 
(Charles Knowlton, 1800-1850) upon the decline of the British birth-rate 
about 1877-80. Norman E. Himes, 23 Holden Green, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts. 

Methods of getting a contraceptive technique to rural communities in 
England. Ibid. 

Farm child spacing: length of time between birth of first and of subse- 
quent children; effects of nationality thereon, and comparison with urban data. 
J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska. 

Age of marriage of only children, compared with a control group. W. F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago. 
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Study of cardiac mortality in Chicago. Mrs. Gilbert J. Rich, 5736 Drexel 
Ave., Chicago. 

Primitive and Prehistoric Peoples. 

Analysis of the culture of the Micmacs. Rev. Mathias Gallenz, Catholic 
University of America. 

Critical study of some unpublished myths of the Nootka. Rev. Vincent 
Koppert, Catholic University of America. 

Character education among North American Indians. Dominic A. Mc- 
Caffrey, Catholic University of America. 

Socialization of the American Indian. Frank Wilson Blackmar, University 
of Kansas. 

Efficiency of the United States Indian Bureau in relation to family and 
community life and activities of women. Mary Louise Mark, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. t 

Folklore of St. Helena Island, South’Carolina. Guy B. Johnson, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 

Culture patterns of the Negroes of St. Helena Island. Ibid. 

A plan for the study of Tepoztlan, Morelos, Mexico. Robert Redfield, 
University of Chicago. 


Races and Peoples, see also Immigration, Industrial, Negroes, Orientals, Prim- 
itive, Rural Racial. 

Race attitudes in children: ways in which they are acquired, and how 
they may be modified. Bruno Lasker, 129 E. 52d St., New York City. 
Religion, see also Rural Religion. 

An analysis and interpretation of the 1926 Federal Religious Census. In- 
stitute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

Church city planning: a revision of Baptist City Planning. Charles H. 
Sears, 276 Fifth Ave., New York. ; 

How to study the city church. Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
New York City. r 

The church in the changing city: case studies of important city churches 
experiencing the effects of urban change. Ibid. 

Organization of the religious life of Worcester. D. W. Willard, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Social and religious survey of Tarrytown, New York. H. Paul Douglas, 
370 7th Ave., New York City. 

A social efficiency survey of the Brooklyn and Queens Y.M.C.A. Arthur 
L. Swift, Jr., Union Theological Seminary. 

The natural history of the Young Women’s Christian Association. Mil- 
dred H. McAfee, Center College, Danville, Kentucky. 

The control of Protestant churches: age, sex, class, occupation, etc., of 
boards of trustees of 1,000 churches. Jerome Davis, 2110 Edwards Hall, New 
Haven, Connecticut. 
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Home mission aid: a study to determine how Protestant mission money 
is being used. Institute of Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

The larger parish: instances in which two or more pastors co-operate in 
staff arrangement to meet religious and community needs, as indicated by re- 
plies to 2,500 letters to denominational leaders and community workers. Al- 
bert Z. Mann, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ilinois. 

A study to determine, primarily in larger cities, how organized Protestant 
co-operation is actually working today. Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search, New York City. 

The social and religious influences of the small denominational colleges of 
the Middle West, based on data from 15 schools in triangle of states bounded 
by Ohio, Wisconsin, and Kansas. R. B. Stevens, Elmira College, Elmira, New 
York. 

Contribution of ministers in the arbitration of labor disputes, in the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. Marvin E.-Maris, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Illinois. 

Peace ideals of the churches, based on 200 different pronunciamentos on 
international relations by Protestant, Catholic, Jewish, Buddhist, Bahai, and 
other religious groups. Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 

Jewish philanthropic institutions of the Middle Ages. Ibid. 

Philanthropy in Rabbinical literature. bid. 

Text on religion as a social institution. Clifford Kirkpatrick, University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The psychology of religious organization. Edwin E. Aubrey, Vassar 
College. 

The Fundamentalist movement. Robert W. Frank, 859 Chalmers Pl., 
Chicago. 

A Russian sectarian group in Los Angeles. Pauline V. Young, 3866 S. 
Howard Blvd., Los Angeles. 

The natural history of sects. Lyford P. Edwards, St. Stephens College, 
Annandale, New York. 

Significant Negro churches. Institute for Social and Religious Research, 
New York City. 

The story of southern hymnology. Arthur L. Stevenson, Alumnae Bldg., 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Divine help as a social phenomenon. Abraham Cronbach, Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati. 

The social substance of sin. Ibid. 

The social and religious factor in the functional mental disorders. Anton 
T. Boisen, Box 57, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Rural Change and Migration. 

Rural migration in relation to ability and community opportunities. De- 
partment of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Geographical mobility: a study in population movement and ethnic eco- 
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logical groupings of farmers and their ancestors, based on 721 schedules from 
six townships. James L. Hypes and John F. Markey, Connecticut Agricultural 
College. 

Occupational mobility. Ibid. — 

The movement of rural population in Ohio, studied by a census covering 
three generations in eight townships. C. E. Lively and P. G. Beck, Ohio State 
University. : 

Rural changes in Western North Dakota. E. A. Willson, State College Sta- 
tion, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Rural depopulation in tidewater Virginia. Wilson Gee, University of Vir- 
ginia, . ; 
What becomes of farm youth in selected communities in Washington? 
Fred R. Yoder, State College, Pullman, Washington. 


Rural Community Relations and Organizations, see also Rural Health, Rural 
Religious Problems. 

The farmers’ movement in America. Carl C. Taylor, State College Sta- 
tion, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Surveys leading to an evaluation of community organization and proc- 
esses of control and development, in relation to tradition, population, and sit- 
uation, in the Worcester, Massachusetts, region. D. W. Willard, Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Success in rural leadership. Frederick Morse Cutler, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 

A study from the psychological point of view of leadership in rural pri- 
mary groups. Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. 

A study of the structure of rural community areas in New York State. 
Ibid. 

A study of village population and service agencies in New York State. 
Ibid. 

The rural communities of Schuyler Co., New York. Ibid. 

A social study of the organizations, social situation, and relations of farm 
people and villagers in a rural area of Tompkins Co., New York. Zbid. 

Groups and institutions within a rural town of 200 or 300, studied from 
the standpoint of individuals. Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. 

A study of organizations affecting farm youth, based on a house-to-house 
canvass with detailed questionnaire in parts of two counties of Pennsylvania. 
William V. Dennis, State College, Pennsylvania. 

County government and county affairs in rural North Carolina counties 
since May 1, 1927. E. C. Branson, University of North Carolina, 

An intensive survey of several typical communities of Virginia. Floyd N. 
House, University of Virginia. 

A study of community development trends in rural Virginia: a study 
covering a minimum of eight typical communities representing the various 
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crop areas of the state. W. E. Garnett and C. H, Hamilton. Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. 

A study of young people’s organizations in rural Virginia. Zbid., and C. H. 
Kauffmann. 

Rural recreation in two Ohio counties of contrasting type. E. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University. 

Study of relative efficiency of communities as affected by organizations in 
representative rural communities, saturation point, predominant type of agri- 
culture, size of farms, value of land and education of farmers. Department of 
Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Rural institutions in typical areas of Michigan with reference to the serv- 
ices they afford. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Socializing influence of organizations in relation to rural people: the in- 
fluence of membership in different types of organizations. Ibid. 

The rural paper as a primary group institution. Malcolm M. Willey, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. 

“Carrying power” in terms of rural organization, based on intensive study 
of selected rural communities. Arthur F. Wileden, College of Agriculture, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

Special interest groups in rural society: a study to determine what is 
“good practice” in rural organizations. Ibid. 

A study of rural community organizations, particularly from the stand- 
point of individual farm families. J. H. Kolb, College of Agriculture, Madison, 
Wisconsin, 

The regard of farmers for the county farm bureau. W. Russell Tylor, 
University of Illinois, 

Primary rural population groups, and factors responsible for success or 
failure of social organizations in these communities. John Johansen, Univer- 
sity of North Dakota. 

Factors involved in the success or failure of rural social organizations, 
based on detailed studies in fifteen communities and survey of all farmers’ 
clubs in the state. E. A. Willson, State College Station, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Rural social organizations and agencies in North Dakota. Ibid. 

A study of the social anatomy of Jarge rural satellite communities of Mon- 
tana. J. Wheeler Barger, State College, Bozeman, Montana. 

Rural community halls in Montana. Ibid. 

A study of 75 rural community clubs in Montana. Jdid. 

A study of county libraries in Montana. Ibid. 

Rural social organization in Clark County, Washington. Fred R. Yoder, 
State College, Pullman, Washington. 

Rural Family Relations, see also Rural Social Economics. 

A comparison of urban and rural divorce rates in four rural counties. 
Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. 

Farm child spacing. J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska. 
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The farm child: to correct the illusion that the farm child is growing up 
under conditions that need no improvement. Ibid. 

Relations of the family to the rural environment. Department of Sociolo- 
gy, Michigan State College. 

Rural Health. i 

A study of sickness in three rural townships of Cortland County, New 
York. Dwight Sanderson, Ithaca, New York. 

An organized medical service in two village communities in New York. 
Niles Carpenter, University of Buffalo. 

The rural health facilities of Ross County, Ohio. C. E. Lively and P. G. 
Beck, Ohio State University, 

Rural Racial and Nationality Relations, see also Immigration. 

A study of the foreign-born farmer in the United States. Institute of So- 
cial and Religious Research, New York City. 

Differences in adjustment of rural and city immigrants: an intensive so- 
ciological study of a Polish rural community in the Connecticut Valley to find 
to what extent Thomas’ and Znanecki’s analysis applies. Theodore F. Abel, 
University of Illinois. 

Nationality groups in Michigan, with reference to their contribution to 
agriculture and rural life. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 
Rural Religious Problems. 

The larger parish and the town and country church: a project to discover 
the extent and status of the movement in 150 religious bodies in the United 
States. Paul F. Holmes, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

The relation of the church to rural community welfare. C. H. Hamilton 
and W. E. Garnett, Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. i 

The relation of the town and country church as a social institution to 
community activities in the Lansing area. Department of Sociology, Michigan 
State College. | 

A study of underchurching in town and country counties of the United 
States. Institute for Social and Religious Research, New York City. 

The ecclesiastical basis and the effects of denominationalism in thirteen 
selected Texas rural communities. R. Clyde White, 122 E. Michigan St., Indi- 
anapolis. 

Rural Social Economics, see also Human Ecology. 

Costs and standards of family living on Ohio farms, studied by the ac- 
count-book method in 150 families over a three-year period. C. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University. 

Cost of clothing the farm family. J. O. Rankin, University of Nebraska. 

Cost of housing the farm family. Ibid. 

Use of time in 326 farm homes. Ibid. 

Farm business and farm family living, or the sources and uses of income, 
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in a near marginal farming region. E. S. Kirkpatrick, U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

An occupational analysis of Connecticut farmers. James L. Hypes and 
John F. Markey, Connecticut Agricultural College. 

The effect of tenancy on rural institutions: a study in Union and Madi- 
son counties, Ohio. Elzer Tetreau, 33 Montrose Ave., Delaware, Ohio. 

Poverty and self-help in rural India. D. Spencer Hatch, 401 Cornell St., 
Ithaca, New York. 

Rural-Urban Relations. 

An impending drive of the country against the city: consideration of the 
thesis that every era in which urbanism has been highly developed has been 
marked by a bitter struggle between the urban and rural societies. Niles Car- 
penter, University of Buffalo. 

A study of rural-urban relationships from the standpoint of their effect 
on community organization. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Rural-urban population: an exhaustive study of the physical, vital, men- 
tal, moral, social characteristics of rural compared with urban population. 
Pitirim A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, University of Minnesota. 

The correlation between urbanization and intelligence. Carle C. Zimmer- 
man, University of Minnesota. 


Social Case Work, see also Family, Social Psychology: Attitudes. 

Evaluation of social case work: made up of separate studies carried on 
with case work practitioners in various fields of social work. New York School 
of Social Work. 

A quantitative study of family case work in small areas of Manhattan. 
Ibid. 

Psychological aspects of the interview in social case work. Helen L. My- 
rick, 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Standardizing the record: a comparative study of the present records 
used by social agencies and of proposed records. Harold A. Phelps and Fannie 
E. Price, Brown University. 


Social Change, see also Family, Population Problems, Religion, Rural Change. 

Cultural change, a preliminary study in the measurement of institutional 
growth: discusses accumulation of culture, cycles, societal reaction pattern, 
power machinery, cultural lag and the family, invention, social selection, scien- 
tific method, etc. F. Stuart Chapin, University of Minnesota. 

The technique of social progress: an analysis of available data upon the 
direction and quantity of social change, appraised by an objective definition 
of progress; and an inductive development of principles whereby progress may 
be promoted. Hornell Hart, Bryn Mawr College. 

The sociology of invention; or inventions as effect and cause in cultural 
progress. S. C. Gilfillan, Rosenwald Industrial Museum, Chicago. 

Invention in the history of the ship: a study of technic evolution, follow- 
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ing the main lines of descent from log to rotorship, and covering the hundred 
most important intervening inventions. Ibid. 

A study of 137 typical inventors to determine the process through which 
inventions are produced. Lowell Juilliard Carr, University of Michigan. 

The influence of cultural change upon the American ile aed since £700. 
Malcolm M. Willey, University of Minnesota. 

A study of the activities and attitudes of the people of a mid-western in- 
dustrial city today, in comparison with 1890. Institute of Social and Religious 
Research. New York City. 

Trends of social democracy in Norway as feflected in history from Viking 
days to the present. John Eric Nordskog, Drake University. 

Economic and social conditions in Italy under Fascism, Constantine Pa- . 
nunzio, Whittier College, California. 


Social Control, see Delinquency, Social Psychology, etc. 


Social Institutions, see also Human Ecology, Newspapers, Religion, Rural 
Community. 
A study of a secular institution: the Chicago Real Estate Board. Everett 
C. Hughes, McGill University. 


Social Mobility, see Family, Human Ecology, Rural Change. 


Social Pathology, see Child Welfare, Delinquency, Dependency, Family, Fee- 
blemindedness, etc. 


Social Psychology: Attitudes and Personality in General, see also Family, So- 
cial Psychology of Childhood, of College Students, etc. 

A bio-chemical approach to the study of personality: a study of correla- 
tions between personality ratings and bio-chemical determinations. Gilbert J. 
Rich, Bellevue Hospital, New York City. 

Order of birth in relation to failure, success, radicalism, intelligence, in- 
sanity, temperament, and emotional stability. W. F. Ogburn, University of 
Chicago. 

Physical handicaps in relation to ERETT development. L. Guy Brown, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, 

Personal ecology: how the individual enters, continues, or withdraws 
from group life. H. G. Duncan, University of North Carolina. 

Cómmon annoyances: a study of everyday aversions and irritations; the 
intensity of each of 507 annoyances by sex and age for 1,000 people. Hulsey 
Cason, University of Rochester. 

Primary-group readjustments to bereavement. Thomas D. Eliot, North- 
western University. 

Corroborative attitudes and beliefs, such as race equality, the inevitability 
of conflict, the dull reputation of the rural, sex necessity, theories of prosper- 
ity, etc, Ibid. 

Conscience: a socio-psychological study; deals with historic theories of 
conscience, conscience among preliterates and small children, temptations, re- 
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ligious conversions, and conflicts, conscientious objectors, etc. M. H. Neu- 
meyer, University of Southern California. 

Dynamics of attitude: changes of opinion as shown by votes on question- 
ballots before and after reading propaganda. Herbert A. Sturges, Lombard 
College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Social distance: as exhaustive treatment of the whole subject. Willard 
C. Poole, Jr., Worcester, Mass. 

Investigations relative to social distances between races, religions, occu- 
pations, sexes, parents and children, teachers and pupils. Emory S. Bogardus, 
University of Southern California. 

An experimental investigation of the actional (factual) and verbal sociali- 
ty, discrepancy between them, and a correlation between the intensity of so- 
ciality and social distance. Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Minnesota. 

Attitudes of clients of a social agency, based on 100 cases reported as “un- 
co-operative.” Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas. 

“Trouble patterns”: an analysis of soo statistical cards to see whether 
problems presented by family welfare society clients appear in regularly re- 
curring combinations. Jbid. 

Measuring conditions to define the weight of social environmental factors 
in forming opinion. H. Woolston, University of Washington. 

Secret control: the functioning of childhood (or early adolescent) experi- 
ences which have been unsuccessfully met. H. G. Duncan, University of 
North Carolina. 

The meaning of psychoanalysis: a comparison of the Freud, Adler, and 
Jung schools. J. W. Sprowls, University of Maryland. 

Schizophrenic maladjustments, and the physical, personal, and cultural 
factors involved. Harry Stack Sullivan, Towson, Maryland. 

Social Psychology—History and Status. 

Social psychology as liaison between history and sociology. Edwin E. Au- 
brey, Vassar College. 

Some contributions of Kempf to the sociological analysis of behavior. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 


Social Psychology of Childhood, see also Child Welfare. 

The child in America: the behavior problems of the child in present-day 
society; the contributions of the various sciences toward their alleviation; the 
scientific and empirical findings of the various research centers; and a critical 
study of the various practical programs relating to the child. William I. Thom- 
as and Dorothy Swaine Thomas, 333 E. 41st St., New York City. 

The measurment of developmental age—maturity distinct from growth in 
general intelligence. Paul M. Furfey. Catholic University of America. 

The child’s educators: statistics showing how children spend their time 
outside of school. F. A. Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

The social backgrounds of the unstable child, based on 100 clinic case re- 
ports. Henry L. Pritchett, Southern Methodist University, Dallas. 
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Development of socialization in the preschool period, based on a study of 
groups of 12 to 16 children. Department of Sociology, Michigan State College. 

Race attitudes in children. Bruno Lasker, 129 E. 52d St., New York City. 

Experimental study of the efficiency of work of the preschool children and 
of boys at ages 13-15, under equal and unequal, collective and individual re- 
muneration and pure competition. Pitirim A. Sorokin, University of Min- 
nesota. ` l 

Social interaction of young children with special reference to the domina- 
tion and subordination of the individual child: an experimental study. Mar- 
jorie J. Walker, University of Minnesota. 

Social control in the school, as reflected in scientific literature, history of 
education, and case studies of the Little Rock Public School system. Laura 
M. Pedersen, 1815 Schiller Ave., Little Rock, Arkansas. 

Personality growth as reflected in 2,000 letters relating to “leading” high 
school boys. W. Ryland Boorman, Chicago Boys’ Club. 

Conditioning factors in the work of the high-school pupil. H. D. Douglass, 

. Fowlerville, Michigan. 

A sociological case study of 125 boy and girl groups in Akron. Research 
Department, Better Akron Federation. 

A study of the effect of character-building agencies upon the socialization 
of urban children, conducted through the Akron schools and welfare agencies, 
including 3,000 boys and girls in Grades VII-XII. Better Akron Federation 
and University of Akron. 

A study of the effect of the Jefferson Park Branch of the New York Boys’ 
Clubs upon the boys and the community of the Italian section of Harlem. 
Frederic M. Thrasher, New York University. 

Study of conduct habits of boy scouts, involving intensive case studies of 
about 100 boys in each of 12 communities. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Washington 
Square, East, New York City. 

Dividends of scouting as revealed by established facts. Lindley F. Kim- 
bell, New York University, and Boy Scouts of America. 

Character education among North American Indian tribes. Dominic Au- 
gustine McCaffrey, Catholic University of America. 


Social Psychology of College Students and Young People. 

Participation in extra-curricular activities at Wittenberg College: a sur- 
vey of 1,000 students. O. Myking Mehus, Wittenberg College, Springfield, 
Ohio. e 

Social and religious influences of denominational colleges. R. B. Stevens, 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. 

Measurement of the student attitudes in Syracuse University through a 
scale questionnaire. Floyd H. Allport, Syracuse University. 

The social attitudes of metropolitan students toward marriage, the fam- 
ily, education, social ideals, economic life, political life, and religion, studied 
statistically and by the case method. C. G. Dittmar, New York University. 
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Study of interests and problems of young business women, based on ma- 
terial drawn from the Chicago and other Y.W.C.A.’s. Ruth Shonle Cavan, Re- 
ligious Education Association, Chicago. 

Personality problems in the coeducational college. William Kirk, 705 In- 
dian Hill Blvd., Claremont, California. 

A study of the social adjustment of 219 unselected university students, 
conducted by psychiatric interviews and by several tests. Robert C. Angell, 
University of Michigan. 

A study of undergraduates in twenty-three eastern colleges and universi- 
ties for men and women, Institute for Social and Religious Research, New 
York University. 


Social Psychology of Communities and Groups, see also Rural Community. 

American football spectacles as a national form of community pageantry. 
Thomas D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 

The sociology of citizenship: analysis of the factors in the development 
of citizenship at the present time, and formulation of an experimental program 
designed to test the possibilities of competent citizenship in the future. Seba 
Eldridge, University of Kansas. 

Veiled propaganda. F. E. Lumley, Ohio State University. 


Social Psychology—Religious, see Religion. 


Sociol Work—Organization and Financing of Social Agencies, see also Child 
Welfare, Delinquency, Dependency, Family, Feeblemindedness, Imvmigra- 
tion, Industrial, Medical, Religion, Rural, Social Case Work, etc. 

A comparative study of the public welfare system of Virginia. Frank 

Bane and F. W. Hoffer, University of Virginia. 

The city and the organization of social work. Cecil C. North, Ohio State 

University. 

Family welfare agencies in Cincinnati. Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 
Program for the development of the Department of Public Welfare for 

Cincinnati. Ibid. 

Study of the current statistics of operations of social work organizations 

in family case work, child welfare work, and hospital social work. Ralph G. 

Hurlin, Russell Sage Foundation. 

Study of the current statistics of operations of social work organizations 
in Pennsylvania. Ibid. 

A study of state welfare statistics in relation to economic series in the 
state of Pennsylvania since 1875. Hugh Carter, University of Pennsylvania. 

Study of capital growth of educational and charitable institutions in Chi- 
cago and vicinity. Frank D. Loomis, ro S. La Salle St., Chicago. 

A historical analysis of the community fund of St. Louis. F. J. Bruno, 

Washington University, St. Louis. 

Differences in function of boards of directors of social agencies since the 
coming of the communiity fund. Jbid. 
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A comparative study of the efficiency of anti-tuberculosis propaganda in 
two similar counties in which the tuberculosis organizations were believed to 
be of different effectiveness. Lowell Juilliard Carr, University of Michigan. 

A study of the social settlements of Chicago and their neighborhoods. 
Clark Tibbitts, 4143 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago. 

Teaching of Social Sciences, see also Social Psychology, etc. 

Social psychology applied to educational practice: using the case method. 
A. O. Bowden, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City. 

Sociological thought in relation to education: a survey of theories from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries. C. J. Bittner, Lebanon, Illinois. 

Problems of citizenship: general introductory course for freshmen. J. J. 
Oppenheimer, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. x 

Social science requirements in college entrance and graduation in 182 col- 
leges and universities. D. A. Dollorhids, Pennsylvania State Forest School, 
Mont Alto, Pennsylvania. 

Suggestions for a tentative content for the sociology curriculum of a teach- 
ers’ college. Alma M. Jensen, Beresford, South Dakota. ` 

A social science project: findings of a creative effort in a Social Progress 
course. Constantine Panunzio, Whittier College. 


Vital Statistics, see Population. 
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ABSTRACT 


Though not a pure anarchist, Proudhon was the forerunner of anarchism. 
Though not a militant trade unionist, he was the forerunner of syndicalism. Human 
relationships, he held, must be built on free individual initiative and mutual justice 
and respect—impossible in the present social order based on exploitation. The new 
social order demands special interest groups, which, on the economic side, would fa- 
cilitate the direct exchange of goods and eliminate most ‘of the credit system, and, 
on the political side, would supply the minimum degree of federal sovereignty 
necessary for social balance. Proudhon’s life was busy and dramatic; his writings 
were prolific and influential out of all proportion to their coherence. His influence 
was felt in the Paris Commune; in the establishment of mutualistic banks in Bel- 
gium, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany; in the anarchism of Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
and Herzen; in the social theory of DeGreef; and in the present-day syndicalist 
movement, which looks to Proudhon as its prophet, in spite of wide divergence from 
his doctrines. 


Proudhon occupies an interesting position in the history of so- 
cial thought. He is at the headwaters of a divide, practically alone. 
Behind him lies the rather inchoate stream of “utopian” socialism, 
and before him the sharply separated currents of Marxian com- 
munism and pure anarchism. Syndicalism is yet to come. He him- 
self is the chief force in separating off the anarchistic current and 
channeling out a deep bed for it. Yet his anarchism even at the out- 
set is not pure. He foresees some of the factors that are going pres- 
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ently to form Syndicalism with a life of its own. He wants some of 
the best of both worlds, the individualistic and the group centered. 
And his search for specific means goes on to the end of his life. . 

With the growth of syndicalist theory in France and, since the. 
war, with the threat of Bolshevism, a considerable Proudhon-cult 
has sprung up. This is the more easy since Proudhon wrote with 
extraordinary loquacity, great fertility of mind, and no order what- 
soever. Hence in his forty-odd volumes one is always coming across 
something new. Thus of late a good deal of space and some doctoral 
erudition has been spent in French and German reviews debating 
whether Proudhon really was a revolutionary or only a revolté. 
Was Marx at all justified in calling him “a petty bourgeois” with 
“the sentiments of a tallow chandler”? Then, too, his parallelisms 
to Syndicalist theory have been gone into at some length. Are they 
accidental or did they cradle the theory?* 

More recently yet Proudhon’s friends in very various camps of 
opinion (“Le Cercle des Amis de Proudhon”) have issued a little 
book of essays trying to show the timeliness of his thought for con- 
temporary France.? And his complete works have gone into a new 
and revised edition. 

Meanwhile in this country two of his most characteristic works 
have lately been translated.* The more recent of them is out only a 
few months. It deals with his plans for a reorganization of society 
through mutual banking and is preceded by a long introduction and 
exposition by American admirers. 

So nearly as Proudhon’s philosophy can be reduced to any sort 
of formula, it would be that at the bottom of every social relation- 

1 See the following among others: A. Berthod, P. J. Proudhon et la propriété; 
un socialisme pour les paysans, Paris, 1910; C. Bouglé, La Sociologie de Proudhon, 
Paris, 1911; A-G. Boulen, Les idées solidaristes de Proudhon, Paris, 1912; M. Lair, 
“Proudhon père de l'anarchie,” Annales des Sciences Politiques (1909), pp. 588-613; 
R. Mattfeldt, P. J. Proudhon’s Theorie des Kapitals, Zurich, 1920; G. Pirou, Proud- 
honisme et syndicalisme révolutionaire, Paris, 1910; M. Ralea, Proudhon, sa con- 


ception du progrès, Paris, 1922; G. du Rostu, Proudhon et les socialistes de son 
temps, Paris, 1913. 


? Proudhon et notre temps, Paris, 1920. 


3 General Idea of the Revolution in the Nineteenth Century. Translated by 
John Beverly Robinson, London, 1923. Proudhon’s Solution of the Social Problem, 
edited by Henry Cohen. New York, 1927. 
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ship must be mutual “justice,” that every man owes his fellows com- 
plete respect; that the present social order does not admit of this, 
rather that it is based upon exploitation; that the new order re- 
quires a growth, not exactly of equality, but of “equivalence” in so- 
cial function and status;* and that this is best secured by a free 
“mutualistic” organization of exchange in the economic sphere and 
by a free “federalistic” organization of government in the political 
sphere. 

By “mutualism” Proudhon meant a practice of voluntary asso- 
ciation for strictly specified and limited purposes, primarily for ex- 
change of all sorts. He constantly contrasted it in his mind with the 
all-absorbing “association” of the Utopians. This he considered 
bad for human dignity and impossible for human impulses. Let 
man’s interests remain individual, and let him pool only so much of 
them as it is within the power of some special group to satisfy. In 
other words, although Proudhon does not use the phrase, let all 
groups become interest groups. (Once furnish these, he thought, 
and all men would soon find their own natural level of earnings, 
which would surely prove to be far more nearly equal than at 
present. ) 

The most unsatisfied human need today, Proudhon held, was 
the need for safe and free initiative. And the requisite instrument 
was, not a communistic pooling of all the means of production, but 
a regrouping of the individual producers in their rôle of exchangers 
of products. Let them organize circulation. Let them become their 
own bankers. Let exchange take place directly within each “mu- 
tualist” association, by means of purely representative notes— 
really validated commercial paper,—and the “deadweight” of 
heavy discount charges would no longer be necessary. The produc- 
ers and consumers, moreover, would be drawn into closer contacts 
and would have opportunity to foretell market demand. Outside 
agencies would be forced to revise their interest rates and their 
price-levels, the prices of houses and land would fall, and soon all 
society would be “keeping pace to a different music.”** This would 
indeed be “the solution of the social problem.” 


*“Progressive equivalence of functions and capacities,” Proudhon calls it in the 
Contradictions Economiques. See Oeuvres Complétes, IV, 228. 


ʻa Carlyle’s phrase, not Proudhon’s. 
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On the political side the complement of the new order would be 
“federalism.”* The many kinds of different interest-groupings that 
would spring up under the new régime would exercise each a cer- 
tain degree of sovereignty. This was what Proudhon meant by say- 
ing’ L'atelier fera disparaître le gouvernment, government was to 
be swallowed up in industry. Thus the workshop groups would run 
and control one kind of schools, the parents’ associations, if they. 
wished, another; while instead of the existing French system of 
centralized government ownership of railways, the railroad and 
canal operators—meaning by this workmen as well as manage- 
ment—would administer the transportation system of the country 
in a sort of Plumb Plan. The individual citizens meanwhile, in- 
trenched each in his own bit of property, would offer the final resist- 
ance to any all-absorbing state.” 

In the legislative branch of government, if government it should 
continue to be called, the representatives would be chosen as ex- 
press delegates of their particular interest groups. There would be 
as many categories as possible, some occupational, some local. 
Asked how such a heterogenous assemblage of interests, as such, 
would come to any agreement, Proudhon replied, “By their mutual 
weighing.’’® In other words, it was social balance that was to take 
away the need for direct social control. 

The impression that Proudhon made upon his contemporaries 
was out of all proportion to the coherence of his teachings. He 
never had a school, still less a political party, but he had a group of 
friends,” and he made new ones to the end of his life, who were ready 

*Or “anarchism.” Proudhon uses the two terms indifferently, though it is 


“federalism,” implying a more elaborated conception, that predominates toward the 
end of his life. 


*Letter to Pierre Leroux, December 14, 1849, quoted in Desjardins, P. J. 
Proudhon, I, 183. 


* «Property in land is a dismemberment of sovereignty.” Theorie nouvelle de 
la propriété (1862), Oeuvres Posthumes, p. 226. 


® De la justice, Vol. II, O.C, XXH, 126. 


? “No rich man of the country has been so rich in friends as I.” Correspondence 
(1840), I, 210. Many of the most devoted were drawn to him long before he be- 
came prominent. See especially the extraordinary letter (1831) from Gustave Fal- 
lot, the literary critic, written when Proudhon was still a proofreader of twenty- 
three. “. . . . What interest could I have in flattering a poor printer? . . . . But 
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to give themselves up completely to what they thought he stood for. 
“One must either love me or hate me,”™ he once wrote, and certain- 
ly he gave the haters every opportunity, for few men have wielded 
a bitterer pen in political dispute. Yet throughout his life we find 
even the constituted authorities who were supposed to be imprison- 
ing, banishing, or at least silencing him, treating him with restraint 
and surreptitious respect. As to the young men of the-day, “He has 
done an enormous amount of harm,” writes Marx the year after his 
death, “he has seduced and corrupted (i.e., away from the class 
struggle) the jeunesse brillante, the students, then the workers.” 
Of the workers Proudhon himself acknowledged: “They do not 
read me, but they understand me.’”** And Emile de Lavelaye, later 
a leader of the very different school of Christian Socialists, writes. 
from Belgium at the height of the excitement of 48, “As for me, I 
would fain come to live in Paris, live on bread and water and work 
under Proudhon !”*? 

Proudhon was born at Besançon in 1809 of a poor peasant fam- 
ily. His father was a cooper; his mother had been a farm maid. A 
cousin of the family was professor of law at Dijon and correspond- 
ing member of the Besançon Academy, but we do not find any deal- 
ings between him and his obscure relatives.** Proudhon worked in 


listen: I know not whether I should have divined the author of Emile when he 


“was twenty years of age. . . . . But I have known you, I have loved you... .. 
Keep this letter... . . This is my prediction: you will be, Proudhon, in spite of 
yourself, inevitably ...., a writer, an author; you will be a philosopher; you 
will be one of the lights of the century. . .. . Do now what you will, set type in 
a printing office,. . . . bury yourself in . . . . obscure and lonely villages, it is 
all one to me. . . . your place in the world has been appointed and it cannot re- 
main empty... .” (Corr., I, xv-xviii). Cf. also Proudhon’s eulogy of Fallot 


upon the latter’s untimely death a few years later. (Letter to M. Weiss, 1836. 
Corr., I, 17-23). i 

? Corr, I, 210. 

2 How many readers must one have, he asks, to be sure that one’s ideas shall 
pass on? “A few dozen; not more. The rest will catch what they can. .... The 
people do not read me, and yet without reading me they listen to me. Their heart 
swears by the Revolution” (letter of May 21, 1853, Corr., IIT, 46-47). 

* Quoted in Louis Bertrand, Histoire de la démocratie et du socialisme en 
Belgique (Brussels, 1907), II, 117. 

“Tn fact, at the time Proudhon was competing for the Suard fellowship the 
cousin was backing another candidate (Corr., I, 52). Interestingly enough, the cousin 
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the fields, and at the age of twelve was already serving as cellar boy 
in the village inn when a former employer of his parents’ secured a 
scholarship for him at the local academy. © 

Here he carried off many prizes, but felt the bitterness of his 
poverty. He had no hat, no shoes, no books. He had to make ex- 
cuses to copy his companions’ lessons, came home sometimes to find 
only bread on the table, and had to miss many classes to do his 
work.’* Nevertheless he found time to frequent the town library as 
well as the school, and read beyond his years.** 

In after years Proudhon recalls how deeply beneath the surface 
his consciousness of poverty pierced. He remembers blushing at 
the word of an old peasant woman, “Poverty is no crime; but it is 
something worse!” and how he carried the words with him until he 
found their equivalent in the Latin: Paupertas hoc habet durius in 
se, quod ridiculos homines facit . . . ” “Poverty and derision! 
That thought fell upon my cheek like a blow. . . . .” “But what 
good is it to me to make money,” he goes on to say, “when the bulk 
of the people are still poor?”** 

His father’s business habits did not conduce to a happier view. 
The elder Proudhon was painfully honest, none too efficient, and 
had a contempt for the vagaries of the market. “He added up his 
costs, adding so and so much for his own labor, and said: “There is 
my price.’ He would listen to no arguments and ruined himself. I 
was but twelve at the time.”™ 


had himself written widely on property rights, but from a purely technical stand- 
point (J. B. V. Proudhon, 1758-1838. Cf. his Traité du domaine de propriété, ou de 
la distinction des biens . . .)}. His funeral oration was pronounced at Besancon 
in 1839. 

See his autobiographical sketch addressed to the Academy of Besançon when 
he was applying for their fellowship in 1837 (Corr., I, 33). 

**The old librarian recalls a day when he tried to engage the boy in talk: 
“But what do you want with so many books all at once, my little man?” For an- 
swer the boy only glowered at him: “What is that to you?” De la justice, Vol. I, 
XXI, 238, 291. 

£ Corr., VII, 47. 

“De la justice, Vol. I, O.C., XXI, 241. “What, I afterward said to myself,” 
Proudhon goes on to say, “if producers and consumers could be brought together so 
as always to have price at cost? There would be fewer rich men and fewer bank- 
rupts, and the consumer would get his due.”. Obviously the germ of Proudhon’s 
mutualist theory was at work here. 
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For his mother Proudhon always had the warmest respect. She 
was said to be “a truly noble woman,’”® of austere principles and 
great strength. It was she who charged herself with the duty of see- 
ing to her oldest boy’s education and admonishing him. “Never 
speak of love to a young girl, even when you are proposing marriage 
to her,”™ is one of her astonishing sayings that he accepted literally. 

Before his school days Proudhon had spent much of his time 
running wild in the fields, and to the end of his life he shared the 
peasant’s inexpressive love of the soil: a true union, a marriage, he 
calls it. When as a young man he first settles in Paris he finds him- 
self lost, “dépaysé.” 

At nineteen he finally had to leave the Academy and entered a 
printing establishment. He continued to read widely and steeped 
himself especially in the utopian socialists, with whom, he tells us 
later, he found far more points of difference than of agreement. 
However, he did not regret his trade. He learned it thoroughly, 
loved its technique, and was always proud of it.”° 

As a journeyman printer he made his “tour de France” during 
a period of widespread unemployment.” Tramping penniless from 
Paris to Toulon—he was now twenty-three and somewhat of a phi- 
losopher—he finally presented himself before the mayor of Toulon, 
“in the name of order and justice,” demanding any sort of work.” 
Needless to say, he did not get it. 

After his return to Besancon, he found himself, as a proof- 
reader, handling various ecclesiastical works, and, with apparent 
gusto, took the occasion to teach himself Hebrew. Then, having 
the Hebrew (after a fashion), he began to compare it with Greek 
and with the Latin he had learned at school, and presently had 
worked out for himself what he considered a scholarly theory of 


" Sainte-Beuve, P. J. Proudhon, p. 16. 

* Contradictions économiques, Vol. II, O.C., V, 234, 235. 

In fact he gave up some early opportunities to become a journalist in order 
to “stick to his last.” 

*T.e., following the July Revolution of 1830. 

2 His point was that he had a passport entitling him to “the full protection 
and aid” of the city. He pointed out that he was in danger of becoming a public 
charge, and that it skould be the function of government to prevent this! De la 
justice, Vol. II, O.C., XXII, 349, 351. 
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the development of language. This Essai de grammaire général 


stood him in good stead: it won'him the Pension Suard, a 1, 500- , au 


franc three-year fellowship from the Besancon Academy. `- 

Armed with this, Proudhon .was soon ready to face the world, 
in Paris. But he went with many misgivings. He was now nearly. 
thirty; he had his old parents to support; he had made an unfortv- . 
nate business venture, the purchase of a small printing plant which 


he could neither sell nor make pay for itself; and everyone, towns-. `: ` 


` people and academicians alike, expected him to become a credit to’ 
the established order. -In accepting the fellowship, to be’sure, he 


had vowed to devote it to “the cause of the working class,’””* but no’. ae 


one seemed to take that seriously. “What do you think is the bur- , 


den of their congratulations? That it is almost certain now that, if `, 


I will, I.can make my fortune! . . . . I am oppressed by these.: oe 
shameful exhortations. . . .. What a lust for material well- . 
being! 4 ce 


Once established in Paris, Proudhon found himself, as I have `} 
said, “without a country.” The town proceeded to civilize him, but 
he hated it. He found its life “without color and without savor, its 
passions without energy and without freshness. . .-. . I hate the > 
houses of more than one story .... ; I hate, as if they were `. 
prisons, the churches, the hospitals, the asylums.”** In his fellows, 
too, he missed the esprit du clocher, the village patriotisms. To his 
mind Paris had swallowed up all that was most characteristic and 
most vital, all that was “indigenous” of the social groupings of the 
provinces. ` 
He kept his DET to the Besançon Academy. Before he left 
for the capitol he had completed an essay On the Celebration of 
Sunday, in which he takes occasion to ascribe to Moses a disturb- 
ing interest, not only in the weekly rest of the laboring man, but in 
his rights to freedom from interest and from prescriptive property 
rights in the soil. The members of the committee were puzzled. His 
next effort, however, was unmistakable, and cost him his fellowship 
for the future. “I am armed to the teeth against civilization!” he 


*® Corr., I, 52. 
% Letter to Ackerman (1838), Corr., I, 59-60. 
3 De la justice, Vol. II, O.C. XXII, 208, 214. 
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_had written a friend when he first arrived,?* and the title of his 
work implied as much. What Is Property? it was called—the an- 
. swer being, Property is theft. _ 
This was in 1840, eight years before Marx’s Communist Mani- 
festo, and the effect of the book was very widespread. ' 
l ` The general idea of economic exploitation, to be sure, was fa- 
miliar enough, and even the phrase about robbery had been used 
. before. (Cf. Brissot de Warville, Récherches sur le droit de pro- 
priété et sur le vol, 1780.)” But Proudhon’s emphasis was fresh 
` and he used the notion of surplus value derived from the classical 
- economists at great length and in language that caught the eye. 
; Proudhon presently followed up this effort with a second and 
yet-a third memoir on property, the third (Lettre à M. Considér- 
- ant) being directed especially against the Fourierists. In it he em- 
phasizes the contradiction between the “natural” tendency of labor 
toward equal returns, as shown by Adam Smith, and the disrup- 
tive tendency of property rights to enrich some at the expense of 
others, and tries to show how the Phalansterians with their bald 
merging of property rights had chosen the wrong way out. It is in- 
teresting to see how Proudhon’s strictures against capitalist society 
` are always followed hard by equally violent ones against the com- 
munists. 

From now on his works follow in rapid succession and it will be 
necessary to mention only a few. 

In 1846 appeared his Systéme des contradictions économiques, 
with the subtitle, Te Philosophy of Poverty, In this he elaborates 
his theory of exploitation and also his method of showing first the 
good and then the intolerable side of each of the characteristic fea- 
tures of modern industry—the division of labor, machinery, com- 
petition, monopoly. Then, having worked the reader up to a fine 
‘pitch of uneasiness, he leaves him unappeased with the promise 
that he will himself furnish a solution some day. It was at this book 
that Marx became so incensed as to call its author a “petty bour- 
geois, quite in keeping with the petty chandler sentiment,’”* and it 

= Letter to Ackerman, 1839, Corr., I, 183: “Woe to property! Curses upon it!” 

” “Exclusive property is a crime against nature,” was Brissot’s theme. 

“Cf, The Poverty of Philosophy, Quelch’s translation, Appendix I, pp. 198, 
199. T 
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was to this book that he presently replied with his The Poverty of 
Philosophy. 

Before composing the Contradictions, Proudhon had steeped 
himself, at second hand, with the principles of Hegelianism, and, as 
in the case of Moses, he had absorbed of Hegel’s spirit as much as 
suited him. Marx was enraged at the two-sidedness of the man. If 
a thing was robbery, let it be robbery without the mitigating cir- 
cumstances. And let the solution be simple: class struggle, dictator- 
ship, central ownership of the means of production. Why insist 
upon showing the affinity of man for the soil? Why dwell upon his 
individualistic tastes for inheritance and the solidity of family ties? 
The day of the small peasant and the small artisan was past, the 
esprit du clocher dead and well dead. Proudhon was confusing the 
issues. Away with “this insufferable prosing in the tone of a town- 
crier’’!?° i ' 

Proudhon himself was perfectly satisfied with his method. But 
the third stage—the Hegelian synthesis—where to find it? His 
overpowering conviction gave only a single clue. It was true that 
machinery was deadening, and yet was made to be the servant of 
society; that competition was merciless, and yet was the independ- 
ent man’s necessity; that property was oppressive, and yet was the 
stronghold of the family group. Only one general line of reform ap- 
peared clear. The credit system must be revised from top to bot- 
tom, The individualistic needs must be left alone and the attack 
concentrated upon the social bond that connected them. Not pro- 
duction, but exchange, must be altered. Credit must be made ac- 
cessible to all and must be produced free from interest charges. 
There must be a people’s bank where the “reign” of gold would 
cease, where interest would be reduced to a merely nominal amount 
because buyers and sellers would be exchanging their goods direct- 
ly. Then artisans and small business men like Proudhon himself 
and his father need not struggle all their lives long against a burden 
of debt while rentiers lived for nothing. That would be the first and 
most far-reaching step toward the converting of property to its just 
uses. The government, then, must turn its attention from purposes 

2 Ibid., p. 20%. 
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of police to purposes of economic guaranties, to assuring the free- 
dom and security of the new “economic organism” that would form 
around the credit system; and thus it would presently find itself, 
qua government, practically out of a job. But the details of pos- 
session—how were they to be arranged? How give room to each 
man’s initiative without creating privilege once more? 

Proudhon promised himself a thorough solution some day: it 
must lie just around the corner. But the great work that was to ex- 
plain all never appeared. The Solution of the Social Problem that 
he finally published in fragments never got beyond the credit sys- 
tem and the outlines of a “mutualist” philosophy. Proudhon him- 
self gave as an excuse the advent of the Revolution of 1848. 

From 1843 on Proudhon had been working in a commission 
house for river transport which, besides earning his daily bread, 
had given him occasion to amass material for several books on the 
transportation problem in France, and on taxation and business 
speculation.** The Solution of the Social Problem meanwhile pro- 
gressed slowly. Then came the February revolution, and at once, 
against his will, Proudhon found himself drawn into the current of 
events. He had mistrusted the revolution as merely a surface polit- 
ical phenomenon. The “economic revolution” was the true one, and 
had not yet been accomplished (Proudhon was enough of a Saint- 
Simonian never to have felt much interest in political catastrophies, 
even favorable ones). But now that he was forced to take sides, he 
took them with accustomed ardor. Let the revolution validate it- 
self, he wrote, by becoming truly socialistic. He increased his al- 
ready prodigious speed of writing, contributed to such journals as 
would listen to him, and presently founded one of his own, the Rep- 
résentant du Peuple, afterward, i.e., after the Coup d’Etat pursuits, 
appearing and reappearing under successive names, as the Peuple, 
the Voix du Peuple, etc. 

In the June elections he was chosen representative of the Seine, 
and at once seated himself by himself, at the left of the extreme left, 
i.e., beyond the “Mountain.” He played a lone hand, had his resolu- 

3 “Government must dissolve itself i in the economic organism.” a Théorie de 
la propriété, O.P., p. 21. 
a He had also written two philosophical works. Proudhon was seldom idle. 
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tions voted down by heavy majorities, and presently, in the face of 
the tide of reaction that now set in, found himself involved in a 
quarrel with all the bodies of the “Mountain.” The quarrel became 
so bitter that Proudhon finally felt it necessary to fight a duel to 
vindicate his cause. Emerging unhurt from this, he refused to take 
arms again, and, foreseeing the Coup d’État, exercised his pen with 
increasing violence against the new President of the Republic. He 
was finally (1849) arraigned and condemned to three years’ im- 
prisonment. ; 

Meanwhile a part of his Solution of the Social Problem had seen 
the day. He had published fragments of it as pamphlets and as ar- 
ticles in his journal during the opening months of the Revolution. 
His theme was the stupidity of Louis Blanc’s national workshops; 
(you cannot “organize” labor, he said; labor must evolve its own 
organization); the stupidity of workingmen in hoping for relief by 
a mere raising of wages, and the need for a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of the economic order by a continuous reduction of all the 
“deadweights” of interest, profits, rent, taxes, and middlemen’s 
salaries. The great instrument for the reduction was to be his bank 
of exchange. This bank, as we pointed out before, was to operate 
without specie. It was to pay no dividends or interest, and was to 

` charge no discount for its services beyond the minimum necessary 
to cover overhead. It was to extend its credit in the form of “notes 
of exchange” that were to be honored by members and were to rep- 
resent actual business values—transactions in process of consum- 
mation. Thus at a stroke the producer and the consumer were to be 
brought together, and all goods and services were, in Proudhon’s 
phrase, to be made to “circulate.” Abolish money, he thought, and 
you thereby abolish the need of time payment for the use of money. 

While his program was being freely discussed, Proudhon lent 
himself to an interesting debate with the economist Bastiat in rival 
journals, Proudhon dwelt upon the evil social results of allowing 
capital to accumulate interest in the hands of the capitalist, while 
Bastiat stood his ground upon the productivity of the loan itself. 
It is present use that is being paid for, he pointed out, not merely 
the cash medium, not merely the “costs of circulation.” To expect 


t 
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to get rid of interest by abolishing specie is like expecting to drink 
Bordeaux wine free.in Paris by abolishing freight charges.” 

Proudhon of course remained unconvinced, and in a modified 
form had actually succeeded in founding his bank when his arrest 
for contempt of the President of the Republic cut his plans short. 
He never recovered from this blow. He had had his branch banks 
and provincial correspondents all ready, and a good many thousand 
shares of non-interest-bearing stock had safely been subscribed. In 
fact the bank was prepared to open within a few days. But who 
would be fit to carry it on during his absénce? Proudhon felt it 
necessary to liquidate the whole, and did so at his own expense. 

Proudhon always promised himself that he would re-establish 
this bank upon his release, but the propitious opportunity never 
came. So much as ten years later we find him still toying with the 
hope that Napoleon III, then emperor, might possibly himself estab- 
lish it. And in 1855, the year of the Paris Exposition, we find him 
writing a long memorial on the possibility of turning the Exposition 
buildings into a great permanent exposition where his banking so- 
ciety in revised form could offer credit at cost for the goods that 
were on display. 

The actual course of his influence, however, was destined to be 
different. Many little banking societies, stimulated by his theories, 
did spring up, some before and more after his death. Even some of 
those in foreign countries trace their direct descent from him.** 
But the general impact of his teachings upon the labor movement 
was to be much wider and more lasting. But this is a digression. 

Once safely lodged in prison, Proudhon felt the relief of a more 
settled life and proceeded to marry. His wife was a young woman 
of the working class who henceforth followed his career with com- 
plete devotion. He in turn gave her entire loyalty and, it must be | 
added, a firm hand. His object in marriage had been to have the 

solace of a family,** and his idea of a family was consistently patri- 

* Interét et principal, p. 59. “You think that we can secure free circulation and 
that therefore we can get loans for nothing. It is as if one were to say that when 


once the cost of transportation from Bordeaux to Paris was reduced to nothing, 
Bordeaux wines might be had in Paris for nothing.” 


“Cf. Marc Aucuy, Les systèmes socialistes d’échange, passim. 
* Corr., VI, 8. 
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archal. Woman’s place was the home in the narrowest sense of the 
word. It is however a tribute to Proudhon’s personal application of 
this doctrine that upon his untimely death his surviving daughter 
was glad to spend the best years of her youth in editing his corre- 
spondence. 

Proudhon’s sentence was for three years, but the authorities let 
him out one day a week to be with his wife, and, presently, his chil- 
dren. His friends too, often dined with them ew famille, “near the 
cradle of Kathe.”* He wrote three books while in prison (all with 
the word “revolution” in the title), and published two of them. He 
also continued his editorship of the Peuple in its successive incarna- 
tions, and some of his best literary debates date from this period: 
the series with Bastiat on interest that we have already referred to, 
and the political series with Louis Blanc, Pierre Leroux, and Gir- 
ardin. So much for the severity of the prison authorities. 

Much of even the best writing of the three books of this period 
is occasional. But besides the theme of the mutual credit bank, a 
more formulated view of political policy is evident. The end of 
government must be anarchism. Free federations of producers and 
consumers must ultimately take the place of centralized authority. _ 
Sovereignty must become parcellaire. Small-scale property will 
help to keep it so. Let the provisional government, or the presi- 
dency, or (after the coup d’Etat) even the Third Empire, but recog- 
nize its true mission, its heritage in the part of the Revolution al- 
ready accomplished, and it can be the leader in the inevitable move- . 
ment. It can grant those simple and obvious reforms in matters of 
taxation and local administration which will be big with future con- 
sequences—more particularly it can establish the system of mutu- 
alist banking. 

Free once more, in 1852, Proudhon found the government more 
difficult to get along with.” He was refused editorship of any paper, 

= Corr., IV, 60, 123. 

Immediately upon his release he had published his La Revolution sociale dé- 
montrée par le Coup d’Etat. No publisher daring to handle it, he had secured an 
express authorization from the government by a personal letter to the Prince-Presi- 
dent—which he had then published in the front of the book. After this he was 


warned that no more of the same kind of writing would be tolerated. Hence the 
smuggling in of the Philosophie du Progrés through Belgium. 
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and one of his works published in Belgium was seized. He support- 

‘ed his family precariously by the writing of a book on the stock ex- 
change and one on the railroad situation. But in private he was 
composing what was to be his masterpiece, a whole shelf-full on the 
theory of social justice and on its practice—or rather malpractice 
—under church and state. He had it finished in 1858—it ran to 
seventeen hundred pages—and, unable to resist its appeal, pub- 
lished it. In fact he addressed it to the Archbishop of Besancon, 
“as representing all the clergy of France.’*’ With the greatest 
promptitude this time the government stepped in, suppressed De la 
justice, and arraigned the author. Proudhon made an excellent de- 
fense (presently published as another book), but was condemned to 
three more years of prison. Forttinately he had expected this, and 
so had already made good his escape to Belgium. 

De la justice contains what is to the present writer the most in- 
teresting part of Proudhon’s thought. It gives the philosophic basis 
for his mutualism. (The first memoir on property had already 
sketched it in outline, but this gives it fully.) The reason why pres- 
ent society is intolerable to Proudhon is not because in it the com- 
mon man still finds life made hard for him. (Ease, as we shall see 
later, is the last thing to seem desirable to Proudhon. That is an- 
other count he had against the Utopians.) It is because in it he suf- 
fers a lifelong series of affronts to his personal dignity. “Do you 
know what it is to be a wage-worker? It is to have no mind of your 
own, to study everlastingly the thought of others... . . ome. The 
condition for all decent social relationship is “justice,” which means 
good faith, mutual respect.*° l 

Justice is simply “the obligation to respect one’s self under all 
circumstances, and to respect others as one would wish to be re- 
spected in their place.”* It is not love. On the contrary, “Respect 
your neighbor as yourself, even if you cannot love him.”** Once 
thoroughly instilled, “reciprocity of respect naturally translates it- 

* O.C., XXI, 69. 

! Contrads. écon., O.C., V, 230-31. 

” De la justice, Vol. I, O.C, XXI, 72-73. 

“Ibid, Vol. II, O.C, XXIII, 167. 

“Ibid, Vol. I, O.C, XXI, 243. 
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self into reciprocity of service,’’ and the whole mutualist way of — 
life follows. 

Arrived in Belgium, Proudhon found himself very well treated. 
The Belgian authorities at this time were making it their business 
to be friendly to political. exiles. Entering under a purely nominal 
disguise“ as “M. Dufort, professor of mathematics,” Proudhon soon 
had himself comfortably established with his family in Brussels, 
with his daughters entered in a good anticlerical school. “And the — 
Mayor of Ixelles has been good enough to recommend my children 
specially to the principal.” He kept out of local politics, wrote 
prodigiously and quite without restraint, and found himself unex- 
pectedly popular with the intellectuals of the country.** “It was 
he,” says Bertrand, the historian of the Belgian labor movement, 
“who first started the habit of public lectures among us.” And 
again, “Of all the political exiles who passed through our country 
from 1848 to 1870, Proudhon was muen the most influ- ' 
ential,’’*° 

It was here that Provdkan trained De Paepe,“ later the Marx- 
ist leader of all Belgian socialism, and won permanently to his way 
of thought De Greef, Hector Denis, and other future leaders of the 
Occupationalist movement. Had he wished to, Proudhon could 
soon have returned to France, taking advantage of an amnesty ex- 
tended to him, but he preferred to serve out the period of his exile 
which would have been over in 1863. 

In his writings Proudhon’s attention was now turned to external 


“ Ibid., p. 297. 

“30 |. . I had forgotten that it probably behooves the poor exile to keep his 
place of retreat secret” (Corr., 10, 211). 

“ Corr., 10, 324-28. 

1 GT have found here, what is a precious thing, a group of the élite, independ- 
ent, well-read, and altogether at one with our principles” (Corr, 10, 257); and 
again: “The young people read me, the public hold me in esteem” (Corr., 10, 13). 

“Louis Bertrand, Histoire de la démocratie et du socialisme en Belgique 
(Brussels, 1907), I, 44.: 

“De Paepe, then a medical student, put himself through the university by 
reading proof for the eminent man. For a number of years he remained an ardent 
Proudhonian, 
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politics. The Italian war furnished him with an occasion to con- 
sider the whole principle of nationalism. In La Guerre et la paix he 
characteristically comes out with the conclusion that while war oft- 
en is (or rather has been) a good thing, national unification is not. 
This was just when all eyes were turned to Garibaldi. As the suc- 
cess of ivredentism continued, Proudhon followed up his book with 
specific articles condemning Garibaldi and all his works—his point 
of course being that annexation for one country spelled annexation 
for all. “Let the Italian empire come to completion, and soon you 
will have plenty of others. You will see the democratic press of 
France turn around and begin to plan how to annex Belgium.’”” 
This was displeasing enough, but Proudhon had the misfortune to 
end on a sarcastic note: “Have courage, Sire... .. Belgium is 
waiting for you... . . There, as with us, even more than with us, 
the people rules and dreams, the bourgeoisie digests and snores, the 
young men smoke and make love, the military bore themselves, 
public opinion remains empty and government is dying out.”*° This 
was too much for the Belgian patriots. A group of men and boys 
carrying flags and singing the Brabancgonne marched upon Proud- 
hon’s house at night. “Vive la Belgique!” they shouted as they 
stoned it, “A bas les annexionistes!’? Proudhon decided that the 
mistake was going to be awkward for the friendly Belgian govern- 
ment as well as for himself, and departed hastily for France.” 

Arrived home in the fall of 1862, Proudhon at once published 
his articles on Italian federation versus Italian unity in book form, 
- with the one that had caused the riot at the head of the list. His 
health was breaking and he had only two more years to live. Never- 
theless his energy remained undiminished,” and he began a number 

“He continued writing on many economic subjects as well of course. E.g., his 
Theory of Taxation dates from this period. 

“0.C., XVI, 161. He goes on to say: “You say Rome belongs to the Italians, 
I say that Rome belongs to the Romans, . . . . as Paris to the Parisians; that the 
Italians, like the French, are an abstraction” (p. 162). 

© Tbid., p. 166, 

“ Corr., XII, 191-92, 195, 199. Cf. also Du principe féd., p. v. This was in 
September, 1862, some months before his sentence would, in any case, have expired. 

" During the last months of his life, when he was very ill and sleeping but four 
hours a night, he complains that his day’s writing is now reduced to six hours, 
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of books, some of them very good, which he was unable to finish. 
The one which he did finish, Du Principe fédératif, is noteworthy. 
It is the philosophical outgrowth of the Garibaldi controversy and 
sums up his political views in their ripest form. 

Decentralization is to take place throughout national life. Prov- 
ince, metropolitan area, commune, are to regain and increase their 
share of sovereignty. They are to be federated frankly and explicit- 
ly, not absorbed in any mystic national entity. Their contracts of 
federation are to be for specific purposes only, with all residual 
rights in the hands of the contracting units. And this will hold true, 
not only for every small group, but for the individual himself. It is 
by express contracts that the citizen will associate with his fellows 
of the commune, the province, etc. He will owe no indefinite and all- 
absorbing loyalties. 

Finally, parallel with and essential to the system of political 
federation will be the system of “‘industrial-agricultural federation.” 
This is but the final flowering of Proudhon’s mutualism. The mu- 
tualist groups of private citizens will wish to form larger protective 
groupings to guard their various special interests. Thus there will 
be associations “for the construction and maintenance of routes of 
commerce, roads, canals, railroads; for the organization of credit 
and insurance, etc.,” even for mutual tariff protection. These spe- 
cialized associations will want to meet together and work out sys- 
tems of mutual guaranties.” And in the government itself they will 
have a deciding voice, for occupational groups will form an integral 
part of the central representative body.** 

The bearing of this upon later syndicalist theory is too plain to 
need emphasis. Even the phrase “economic federalism” lies ready 
to hand. But in yet another way Proudhon in these last years of his 
life draws closer to the labor movement. 

The best known of his posthumous works, the Capacité polit- 
ique des classes ouvrières, was composed in ’63 and ’64 as a re- 
sponse to the question of a group of workingmen who had waited 
upon him asking whether in the coming election they should cast a 

5 Du princ. féd., p. 113. Proudhon is no more specific than this. 


“Théorie de la propriété, O.P., p. 240; De la justice, Vol. II, O.C, XXII, 
125-26, and p. 100. i 
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blank ballot as a protest against the imperial government. The year 
1863 had seen the awakening of a good deal of labor feeling, and a 
“Manifesto of 60” had been circulated, demanding direct repre- 
sentation in the Assembly. Proudhon replies “Yes” to their in- 
quiry,” but then goes on to say that their mere demand for labor 
` representation will get them nowhere so long as-labor itself is un- 
organized. Let them form “mutualist” groups. Let them multiply 
their mutual credit banks and co-operative associations and insur- 
ance societies. Let them transform their conspiratorial little trades- 
unions (Proudhon never believed in the future of collective bar- 
gaining) into organizations ready to operate as well as to criticize 
industry." And then, when their “idea” of the revolution is fully 
ripe, let them vote for only those candidates and measures that will 
unequivocally support it. Then nothing will be able to withstand 
them. . 

Proudhon died without being able to see the effect of this book. 
Perhaps it was his death that gave it peculiar effectiveness, for none 
could fail to see that it was in a sense his last testament. Proudhon 
had plainly died a martyr to his own inner drive to establish “jus- 
tice.” Without this extreme urgency his physical constitution should 
have been good for another twenty years. 

His friends now began to preach mutualism in season and out of 
season. None of them was very able, but all were devoted. Charles 
Beslay, Charles Longuet, Courbet, Pindy, Gambon—all names well 
known up to and through the period of the Commune. They helped 
establish the International Workingmen’s Association and for the 
first three years held the upper hand over Marx and his class-war 
communists. (“Our Parisian gentlemen had their heads full of the 
emptiest phrases of Proudhon,”” writes Marx in disgust at the close 
of the first session.) They established mutual credit banks and co- 

They did use the blank ballot as a matter of fact and it did have very much 
the disconcerting effect Proudhon hoped for. 


= Proudhon was to the last violently opposed to the ordinary activities of 
unionism. He objected to the sanction of the strike and the lockout, and he objected 
to the price-raising tendency of higher wages. His interest was in the consumer and 
against both labor and capital in so far as they might damage him. 

* Marx to Kugelmann, October 9, 1866. Quoted by Jules Puech, Le Proud- 
honisme dans P Association Internationale des Travailleurs (Paris, 1907), Pp. 152-53. 
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operative associations. They edited. journals and wrote’ books. 
They closed ranks with Proudhon’s Belgian disciples who were 
striking out a new and very profitable path for occupational repre- 
sentation.” 

In the brief days of the Paris Commune they committed the 
revolutionary government to a mutualistic bank. And it was they 
who drew up the famous Manifesto of the Commune, of April 19. 
“The autonomy of each commune of France shall be limited only 
by the right to autonomy of all the other communes adhering to th 
contract .... ,” etc. 

Then in the days of the reaction we hear little more of them. 
But other countries take up the tale. Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
even Germany have mutualistic banks. The Russians have an- 
archists in the political field to plague them: Bakunin, Kropotkin, 
Herzen, hark back to Proudhon and keep his name alive. Arraigned 
for his doctrines at Lyons, Kropotkin turns upon the court: “Sirs, 
you are doing me too much honor. The father of Anarchism is the 
immortal Proudhon!”®° The International is split upon the rocks of 
the communist- anarchist controversy and founders. The Belgians 
continue their occupationalist movement almost single-handed.™ 

There is a pause,” and then we see the beginnings of the Syn- 
dicalist movement in France. A new, strictly working-class group 
has risen to the fore. But their leaders are intellectuals, and the more 
powerful of them range themselves about the memory of Proudhon. 
They try to prove that the new movement, original though it is, is 


«What we want is the representation of labor. Let each branch of industry 
have its sessions..... Each of these great bodies of the State will organize a 
system of mutual credit... . . . Above all will be a general council. . . .. That 
is how we would understand universal suffrage. . . . . Federalism and Mutualism, 
that is our politics!” (La Liberté, of Brussels, issue of December 15, 1867, quoted by 
Louis Bertrand, Démocratie et Socialisme en Belgique, II, 80, 143). 

© Cf, Herbert Bourgin, Proudhon (1901), pp. 81-83. 

© Cf, Maurice Lair, “Proudhon, père de l’Anarchie,” Annales des Sciences Poli- 
tiques, XXIV (1909), 588 ff. 

“Cf. D. W. Douglas, Guillaume De Greef: The Social Theory of an Early 
Syndicalist, Col. Univ. Studies, Vol. CXXX, chaps. if, vi. 

™ Bourgin points out, however, that even during this period a definite current 
of Proudhonian federalist thought keeps itself in evidence whenever there is oppor- 
tunity for a socialist or trades-union congress. It was a minority movement, but a 
continuous one (op. cit., pp. 84-88). 
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` but a fulfilment of his hopes. “Proudhon,” cries Pelloutier, the fa- 

ther of the group, “is the founder of Syndicalism!” Proudhon con- 
demned militant trade-unionism, to be sure, but did he not preach 
a republic of labor, an agricultural-industrial federation wherein 
men would vote by trades, and industry would swallow up govern- 
ment? He saw the iniquity of the wage system and the folly of com- 
munism. Was not his indignation theirs? 

At the conclusion of the Great War Proudhonian feeling gath- 
ers fresh energy. With the picture of communism in action before 

‘them, the lovers of a less regimented way of life hark back more 
eagerly to Proudhon’s hopes. The rank and file of the Syndicalists 
are now ready to be stirred by any reference to the great man. At 
the 1919 congress of the Congrès Général du Travail we find the 
secretary of the Metal Trades Federation crying out in debate: 
“Who will say a word against the teaching of Proudhon?” “Not 
wel” comes from the benches of the majority; and “Not we!” echo 
the voices of the left wing. 

Whatever their intellectual understanding of the master, his 
spirit is evidently still one to conjure with. In the words of Sorel, it 
has “struck root” in the thought of the people.* 

Upon formal social theory the effect of Proudhon is a little more 
difficult to assess. His immediate followers, as I have said, were not 
very able men. The second generation was better. The most orig- 
inal of them probably was the Belgian De Greef, who devoted a 
long and successful academic career to building up a sociological 
system founded upon Proudhon’s credit bank and his own inter- 
pretation of Proudhon’s federalism and communism. “His [Proud- 
hon’s]: mutualism was of too individualistic and anarchistic a 
stamp,”® said De Greef, and accordingly his own system was frank- 

“Cf, Louis or Syndicalism in France, Col. Univ. Studies, Vol. XLVI, 
chap. v. 


“Cf. Humanité, issue of September 19, 1919, aul by Guy-Grand, “L’Ere 
Proudhon,” in Proudhon et notre temps (1920), p. 27. 


S&I am convinced,” Sorel had written, “that this return (ie., this apparent re- 
turn to Proudhon’s thought) has nothing reasoned about it... . Proudhon’s 
doctrine has deeper roots in the thoughts of the people than is ordinarily believed” 
(G. Sorel, Introduction à Péconomie moderne, p. 140). 


“ Précis de Sociologie, p. 237. 
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ly syndicalistic: a strict organization of occupational groups. This, 
be it noted, he had worked out by 1867, thirty years before Syn- 
dicalism proper was born. 

In Russia De Greef’s leading book in applied sociology, the one 
on occupational representation, has since the Communist revolu- 
tion been translated and reprinted. Evidently the authorities there 
have only noted its parallels to the soviet system, not its anti- 
Marxian aim. 

Meanwhile in this country and in France and Germany De 
Greef’s theoretical works, with their detailed classificatory system, 
have been absorbed by patient students for generations without 
much appreciation of their personal moorings. It was Proudhon’s 
picture of the “contractual” state and Proudhon’s emphasis upon 
the basic “circulatory” function of society, that shaped those elab- 
orate categories.*” 

The political scientists have treated Proudhon hardly more 
kindly. The indefatigable Mr. Laski occasionally refers to Proud- 
hon along with Duguit, Krabbe, and other “magistral” names in 
the field of plural sovereignty; but when it comes to direct citation, 
he does not go back of Paul-Boncour.® A definitive study of Proud- 
hon’s federalism and its consequences is still to be made.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


Proudhon’s chief works can be divided into three periods, marked off by 
the storm center of the Revolution of 1848: f 
I. 1840-47: 
1. Qwèst-ce que la propriété?” 
2. Le système des contradictions économiques.” 


“For a full account of De Greef’s work, see the writer’s Guillaume De Gree}, 
cited above. 

* Paul-Boncour, it will be recalled, was the author of Fédéralisme Economique, 
a book which readily rode into prominence in 1900 on the crest of the wave of feel- 
ing of that time against French centralization. His ideas are an elaboration of 
Proudhon’s “industrial-agricultural federation.” 

oS, Y, Liu’s little book, The Political Theories of P. J. Proudhon, in the 
Columbia series, barely touches the problem. 

* All the Propriété and Volume I of the Contradictions are to be had in a 
very excellent English translation by the late Benjamin R. Tucker. 

“Ibid. 
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II. 1848-52: 
1. Solution du problème sociale.™? 
2, Idée générale de la révolution dans le XIX” siécle.™* 
3. Confessions dun révolutionnaire. 
4. La Révolution sociale démontrée par le Coup d’État. 


III. 1853-64: 

1. De la justice dans la révolution et dans Véglise. 

2. La guerre et la paix. 

3. Du principe fédératif. . 

4. De la capacité politique des classes ouvrières. 

5. Théorie (nouvelle) de la propriété. 

With the exception of the last two, all the works mentioned can be found 
in Proudhon’s 26-volume Oeuvres Complétes, of which a new and revised edi- 
tion has recently been printed. The Capacité politique and the Théorie de la 
propriété are among the six volumes of his Oeuvres Posthumes. 

Proudhon’s excellent occasional writing, including the debates with Bastiat 
on credit (Interét et Capital), is to be found among the Oeuvres Completes in 
the volumes marked Mélanges. 

Proudhon’s Correspondance is available in a separate series of fourteen 
volumes. 

Of the many books on Proudhon, by far the most satisfactory is the tiny 
volume, Proudhon, by Hubert Bourgin, Paris, 1901. Next to that I should put 
Sainte-Beuve’s uncompleted P. J. Proudhon, sa vie et sa correspondance, 1838- 
48, first published in Paris in 1872. And after that Dr. Karl Diehl’s scholarly 
though not always penetrating P. J. Proudhon, Seine Lehre und Sein Leben, 
Jena, 1888-96. 


° Translated, not nearly so well, by the late J. B. Robinson. The volume on 
the Solution of the Social Problem [Henry Cohen, ed.] contains a very much abbre- 
viated form of the original, plus parallel passages from other works. 


" Ibid, 
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Prejudice is a predisposition in judging not determined by mere love of truth. 
So-called “hard facts” are really plastic. Factors which keep prejudice alive are in- 
terest, ignorance, inertia of opinion, and isolation. Every century scorns the preced- 
ing for its superstition, and every people considers its culture superior to all others. 
There is a tendency to identify enlightenment with the geography of one’s own cul- 
ture. The explanation lies in the strength of the social bond. As society becomes 
more efficient, group solidarity becomes an instrument of danger, for social impulse 
runs to excess. The means becomes end. The more silent and insidious the foe, the 
more dangerous it is, 


There is a hazard in discourse with those who have little in com- 
mon with us. A Chinese could-not excite among Sahara Arabs much 
interest in the antagonisms between North and South China and 
the issues involved—if there are any. Children may understand the 
bickerings of children, but how difficult for adults to do so, even 
though for years they enjoyed the status of those children whom 
now they do not understand at all! Perhaps “The earth is a bundle 
of hay; mankind are the asses who pull”; but are they asses be- 
cause they pull, or do they pull because they are asses? Both inter- 
pretations may be correct, though which is more applicable I do not 
know. However, let me to some extent shift responsibility by quot- 
ing texts: “The spirit may be willing, but the reason is helpless 
against the forces of inveterate habits of thought”; the second is 
from Shakespeare: “T think it so because I think it so”; the third is 
from the New Testament: “Ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free.” And yet there are times when nothing’ hurts 
but the truth; these moments comprise most of the waking intervals 
of our lives. We linger fondly amid illusion and thank with ill grace 
those who dispel the enchanting mirage. 

Prejudice is a predisposition in judging not determined by mere 
love of truth. The numerous doors by which prejudice enters stand 
ready open or swing to the slightest impulse. Philosophers tell us 
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that we cannot fail to pronounce a true judgment true when once it 
is clearly apprehended; but what is meant by “clearly appre- 
hended”? 

Almost any judgment except a purely syllogistic one with much 
form and little content is unique in each mind, and in reality the 
premises on which individuals base their judgments are, despite 
similar logical forms, not identical; they are perhaps identical in 
form but not in content. Each understands the data in a manner 
peculiar to himself. The so-called “hard facts” are plastic and fit 
differently into the categories of different minds. There is a set to 
our minds which rules out the irreconcilable and calls in the har- 
monious, insidiously rejecting and choosing in a way peculiarly 
‘characteristic of the individual, his class, and his time. How we 
classify the prejudices which are at large and have been running 
amuck since history and ethnology have been recognized, indeed 
since human nature has been a factor in the struggle for existence, 
is largely a matter of convenience and, as is inconsistently fitting in 
treating such a subject, is largely a matter of invidious choice; for 
the classes of prejudice are not mutually exclusive nor always sup- 
plementary, but are interspersed and overlapping. 

As a man may be at one and the same time a member of bodies 
‘politic, scientific, social, and religious, so a prejudice may belong to 
each and all of these categories at the same time; for a prejudice 
does not function in isolation, and may invade every phase of social 
life. 

Francis Bacon distinguishes three kinds of prejudice: idols of 
the cave, of the market-place, and of the theater. Idols of the cave 
are the result of partiality to a favorite subject or to a particular 
age. 

“And generally let every student of nature take this as a rule— 
that whatever his mind seizes and dwells upon with peculiar satis- 
faction is to be held in suspicion, and that so much the more care is 
to be taken in dealing with such questions to keep the understand- 
ing even and clear.” “The greatest aberration of the mind consists 
in believing a thing because it is desirable,” declares Pasteur. But, 
according to Bacon, more troublesome are the idols of the market- 
place, idols which creep in through alliance with words and names; 
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for reason uses words and these react on the understanding. The 
idols of the theater are imaginative representations which the ob- 
server accepts as objective realities, reacting to the play of ideas as 
though they were equivalent to events. 

Mrs. Gamp settled the matter by asserting that “some people 
may be Rooshans, and others may be Prooshans; they are born so, 
and will please themselves. Them which is of other nature thinks 
different.” Perhaps people think differently. because they are of 
other nature. It is at least a half-truth that a man is born either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian, a Stoic or an Epicurean, an intuition- 
ist or a utilitarian, an idealist or a materialist. “So many men, so .- 
many minds,” says Spinoza; “everyone is wise in his own way; 
brains differ as completely as palates. Everyone judges of things 
according to the state of his brain, or rather mistakes for things the 
forms of his imagination.” Is it not primarily because of a certain 
endowment or acquisition of massive sentiment that we are spiritu- 
ally minded or worldly minded, believer or skeptic, romanticist or 
realist, Republican or Democrat? Cicero confessed that if he erred 
in believing in the immortality of the soul he erred willingly and 
did not wish to have wrested from him an error which constituted 
` the delight of his life. Are we independent when we believe what 
we prefer to believe, or are we then in bondage to prejudice? There 
is abroad a sentiment to the effect that human worth consists in free- 
dom to do as one chooses: l 

As a bird in the course of its flight, 

On some branch will not choose to alight, 
For it likes not the tree, 

So man’s heart doth resemble a bird, 


To coerce it would be as absurd, 
For the heart must be free. 


But “let the will be ever so free, Humour and Fancy, we see, gov- 
ern it.” 

A fruitful factor in generating prejudice and in keeping it alive’ 
is interest—interest in a given point of view. A philosopher once 
strolled with a man who expressed certain views warmly. When his 
companion was asked if he would walk into the house opposite in 
order to discover whether he were right or wrong—supposing this 
could be determined by that simple procedure—the reply was: 
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“No, I would remain here and argue the matter out.” Though more 
frank than most of us, he was scarcely more human. 

Even heaven-sent philosophers, who are assumed to be above 
prejudice, are at least partly, not to say partially, human, and are 
swept along by their interest in a point of view rather than by their 
interest in the truth at issue. They, too, are misled by names. When 
Sir William Hamilton invented for a type of metaphysical doctrine 
the name “nihilism,” few wished to profess it under that guise, 
though it was but a form of philosophic doctrine which certain in- 
offensive and pidus men called by the better-sounding name of 
“idealism.” Descartes’ method for insuring truth was not to accept 
as true anything which he did not clearly know to be such. Yet 
when he came to apply this test he employed beliefs which he had 
always accepted as true. He could not dispense with prepossessions, 
for they were necessary to the accomplishment of his plan; and 
even in doubting he was compelled to use criteria which had served 
as working hypotheses. He might wish to doubt provisionally all he 
had learned from the past; but where would his mind dwell while 
building a new structure on foundations which also were new? 

Philosophers, moreover, do not always approach truth with dis- 
passionate zeal. The disputes which have raged between them re- 
mind one of those between Socrates and the Sophists, the Sophists 
saying that Socrates’ felicity was the felicity of a block or stone, 
Socrates saying that the Sophists’ felicity was the felicity of one 
who had the itch and did nothing but itch and scratch. Modern 
philosophers seem to be as narrowly prejudiced as were the ancient, 
scarcely able to see beyond their own argument, incapable of ac-- 
quiring an opponent’s point of view lest haply they might accept 
his conclusions, Indeed, the prevalence of prejudice among philos- 
ophers makes us wonder whether there is any “philosophic calm” 
other than stagnation. Isn’t “philosophic’calm” merely allowing the 
quiet summative influence of one’s philosophic background to ex- 
press one’s prejudice in the most convincing manner? Isn’t it mere- 
ly assiduously finding bad reasons—or sometimes good ones—for - 
one’s belief? —That many controversies arise because men do not 
tightly interpret the meaning of others is an observation as old as. 
Spinoza. But if professional philosophers find almost insuperable 
difficulties in understanding philosophic doctrines repeated as often 
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and as variously as they are misunderstood and criticized, how 
much greater the difficulty in understanding the value of ethical 
codes as far removed from our own thought and time as those of the 
Eskimo, the Bushman, the Australian, or the ancient Greek! With 
regard to the latter the emotional and intellectual bias with which 
we start is more intense and more enveloping than in the case of ab- 
stract philosophic principles, which have only a remote and con- 
stricted bearing upon the values of life and the standards of living. 
Yet even philosophers allow interest to pervert reason. As for poli- 
tics, one never sees a political opinion changed, though there are 
floods of political discussions, and myriads of men try to accom- 
plish the impossible. Political. arguments go on to infinity, the ar- 
guers moving in parallel lines, never to meet, howsoever far pro- 
longed. 

The more familiar and vital a belief or conviction, and the 
greater our interest in the truth of the same, or in the outcome of 
the issue, the greater the pain and discomfort which departure 
gives, and the greater the difficulty with which we surrender the 
conviction or belief. In such questions as the outcome of the up- 
heaval in China, or England’s fiscal policy, the average American 
citizen does not advance a view with great persistence, and is not . 
difficult to dislodge from his initial position if you have telling argu- 
ments. Not so with the Chinese and the Englishman as regards 
these respective questions. Where interest or conviction is em- 
phatic—and conviction is seldom emphatic where interest is feeble 
-—a man does not move easily from one point of view to another. 
Joke with him about his theory of transportation fifty years hence, 
if you like; joke with him about his religion if he is lukewarm; but 
if he is a hard-shell Baptist or an ardent Romanist, you assume the 
risk of deeply offending him. When we have much at stake in a con- 
viction, we prefer to close our eyes to considerations which imply 
the contrary. Like Cicero, we prefer to agree with Plato on the mat- 
ter of immortality and be in the wrong rather than to differ from 
him and be in the right. 

In generating prejudice ignorance is the copartner of interest. 
Interest focusses the light on a chosen portion of the field and 
contrasts these vivid values with the dark shadowings of the imper- 
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ceptibles, pointing to the subdued colors and to the absence of per- 
spective in that other. area which is not similarly illuminated. Igno- 
rance stays at home and hangs up heavy curtains which exclude the 
light of the larger outside world; if it ventures abroad it wears tint- 
ed glasses, so that the world without shall lose its distracting con- 
trasts; and if the ruthlessness of facts smashes the goggles, igno- 
rance retires to the seclusion of her own dark chamber. We tend to 
_underestimate what we do not understand. The overvaluation of 
our social group, and the corresponding undervaluation of others, is 
due in large part to a failure to understand the inner content and 
meaning of life in other groups. Increasing knowledge brings in- 
creasing appreciation and charity. Facts about social life, or about 
any phase of life, must be acquired widely and co-ordinated in- 
timately before their meaning and their importance can be grasped, 
and intimate and thorough knowledge is indispensable to a proper 
estimation. When we refer with pride to our age as one of experts 
we mean that it is an age in which the available facts bearing on a 
limited field are collated, and their respective worth and their rela- 
‘tions to one another and to extraneous facts and interests are as- 
certained; and few suffer from the sunstroke of reason. ‘Though 
critical estimation implies more than a mere amassing of facts, to 
make true and apt comparisons we must “understand the things 
which are compared. 

Hillel, the Jewish Rabbi, said: “Pass not judgment upon thy 
neighbor until thou hast put thyself in his place.” Writes William 
Hazlett: 

I have heard a story of two persons playing at backgammon, one of whom 
was so enraged at losing his match at a particular point of the game that he took 
the board and threw it out of the window. It fell upon the head of one of the 
passengers in the street, who came up to demand instant satisfaction for the 
affront and injury he had sustained. The losing gamester only asked him if he 
understood backgammon, and finding that he did, said that if upon seeing the 
state of the game he did not excuse the extravagance of his conduct, he would 
give him any other satisfaction he wished for. The tables were accordingly 
brought, and the situation of the two contending parties being explained, the 
gentleman put up his sword and went away perfectly satisfied. ` 

But woe to him who throws a backgammon board upon the 
head of one not versed in the game! He will rue his sporting in- 
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stinct and its abandon. The greater the ignorance, the greater the 
intolerance. It is so in trivial matters, and so it is in the graver is- 
sues of life. As Granville says, “True knowledge is modest and 
wary; ’tis ignorance that is so bold and presuming.” 

The sheer inertia of opinion is a creator, or at least a main- 
tainer, of prejudice. Truth is never at a standstill. It is not so much 
a rock of Gibraltar as a flowing Gulf Stream tempering the stern 
climate of cold facts, fructifying the world we live in. To cease try- 
ing to get a better insight into our problems is to cease to perform a 
function of usefulness, is to stagnate, to float in a scum of discarded 
truths. Opinions grow old and decay and become offensive; only 
by continual readjustment to the changing order do they retain 
adaptability. Religion itself changes, else not only its usefulness 
but its meaning as well perishes. All great religions are reinter- 
preted by each successive generation, and every religion which out- 
lives its century conveys some new meaning to subsequent genera- 
tions. The transformer is the age itself, which gets out of religion, 
as of everything else, about as much as it brings to it of becepiivaty 
and comprehension. 

Adaptability, then, is the more favorable side of the human 
mind. But mind is characterized also by a rigidity, or, to speak of 
it dynamically, by an impetus which carries it ahead in a straight 
line rather than in the devious windings whither truth and enlight- 
enment beckon. “In directing the forces of your mind to the dis- 
covery of new truths,” says Turgot, “you fear to go astray. You 
prefer to remain quietly in the opinions most generally received, 
whatever they may be. That is as much as to say that you should 
not walk beyond doors for fear that you might stumble and break 
your legs. But in that case you are in the position of him whose legs 
are already lamed, for yours are useless to you..... It is not 
error that opposes so much the progress of truth; it is indolence, 
obstinacy, the spirit of routine, everything that favors inaction.” 
` Yet not merely mental lassitude but a certain lack of imagination is 
responsible for the impetuosity of our bias. People have been di- 
vided into three classes with respect to their attitude toward new 
facts or new theories. In the first class are the radicals, who accept 
the new view wholesale and carry the thing to such an extreme as 
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to leave little truth in their position. Then there are the conserva- 
tives, who adhere to their convictions the more persistently as new 
facts tend to disprove them. Last there is the philosopher, who finds 
nothing essentially new in the new situation and classifies it with old 
friends, after which the value of the new contribution is considered. 
Tf this is the philosopher, then, indeed, be is a rare bird. 

A harbinger, if not an active creator; of prejudice is isolation. 
Isolation is an insulation of prejudice. The microcosm of narrow 
influences is self-centered and self-satisfied. When interest expands 
the smaller world into a macrocosm of larger intellectual activities 
narrow prejudices break down, as must happen when the deeper 
currents of knowledge and reflection enter. To become a member 
of this larger world is, perforce, to lose that absolute loyalty to the 
smaller world, to see the old life as part of a larger system of which 
it is the fraction rather than the whole. In giving us a new concep- 
tion of the relation of our planet to the solar system, Copernicus, 
Giordano Bruno, and Galileo transformed the human outlook upon 
the world of thought and life. When the earth was accepted as the 
center of the universe and the heavens were regarded as existing 
for it, man, the lord of his planet, was the creature for whose benefit 
all suns existed. When the earth became a mere speck in that vast 
system of worlds revolving about a sun, itself but one of many such 
systems, human arrogance was humbled in about the proportion 
that human intelligence grasped the new orientation. The self- 
centered mind is such an isolated unit as was our world in the Ptole- 
maic system. The larger mind finds itself part of a larger universe 
of intellectual beings in which it and its age are of meager impor- 
tance in the larger system of human purposes and achievements. 
Man’s greatness is measured by his ability to orient himself in such 
a universe, to fill in his world'a niche peculiarly his own. The fool 
orients everything from his individual standpoint; but the genius 
is the product of his time and is great because he is the most in- 
debted man and the heir of all the ages. The fool does not laugh at 
his folly, but the wise man laughs at his. The fool thinks his folly 
wisdom; the wise man knows that his wisdom is only folly. Therein 
lies the foolishness of the fool and the wisdom of the wise. 

We live in a social environment with a background of interests 
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and values which have determined the larger and more formal - 
phases of our life, and have insinuated and still insinuate them- 
selves into our judgments in ways persistent and perverse. We ex- 
aggerate each other’s vices and extenuate our own, with a curious 
assignment of prejudice and partiality. “Travelers who set out to 
carry back a true report of the case appear to lose, not only the use 
of their understandings, but of their sense, the instant they set foot 
on a foreign land.” Yet doubtless many phases of our civilization 
will be repulsive to our descendants of the fiftieth century. “A more 
learned, and probably a more gentle humanity than that of the 
present day, will understand not only our ethics, which will not be 
theirs, but also the fact that we explained them quite differently 
from the way in which they will explain them.” 

` Tt is easy to see the folly of another, but difficult to see one’s 
own; we contrast the obscurity of the Dark Ages with our enlighten- 
ment. Each century scorns the preceding for its superstitions, and 
treats with scant respect the enthusiasts of an earlier decade. “The 
price of martyrs’ ashes rises and falls in Smithfield market.” ° 


We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow. 
Our wiser sons, perhaps, will think us so. 


There is scarcely an exception to the rule that a people considers its 
culture superior to all others. In 1699 Pére Le Comte wrote: “The 
Siamese, whose physiognomy is familiar to Frenchmen, and who of 
all those Indians have souls exactly corresponding to their bodies, 
are wont to say that, when Heaven distributed the gifts of Nature, 
it gave to the French valor and the science of war, to the Dutch 
shrewdness in trade, to the English the art of navigation, to the 
Chinese skill in government, but to themselves, the Siamese, wis- 
dom and understanding.” “Of all countries in the world,” writes 
Mungo Park of the Mandingoes, “their own appears to them as the 
best, and their people as the happiest; and they pity the fate of 
-other nations, who have been placed by Providence in less fertile 
and fortunate districts.” A Jesuit father wrote of the Iroquois in 
1653: “They account themselves champions, and as Mars; they 
despise the Europeans as vile and cowardly people, and think that 
they themselves were born to subjugate the world.” The Dakota 
regarded themselves as a great people, believing their country un- 
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rivaled in beauty and their religion faultless. The agricultural 
Hidatsa thought their own life a paragon of civilization and looked 
upon the Dakota as wild men because the latter obtained their liv- 
ing by hunting and dwelt in tipis. As Adam Ferguson says: 


No nation is so unfortunate as to think itself inferior to the rest of man- 
kind; few are even willing to put up with the claim to equality. The greater 
part having chosen themselves, as at once, the judges and the models of what is 
excellent in their kind, are first in their own opinion, and give to others consid- 
eration or eminence, so far only as they approach to their own condition. One 
nation is vain of the personal character, or of the learning, of a few of its mem- 
bers; another, of its policy, its wealth, its tradesmen, its gardens, and its build- 
ings; and they who have nothing to boast, are vain because they are ignorant. 
The Russians, before the reign of Peter the Great, thought themselves possessed 
of every national honor, and held the Nemei, or dumb nations (the name which 
they bestowed on their western neighbors of Europe), in a proportional degree 
of contempt. The map of the world, in China, was a square plate, the greater 
part of which was occupied by the provinces of this great empire, leaving on its 
skirts a few obscure corners into which the wretched remainder of mankind 
were supposed to be driven. “If you have not the use of our letters, nor the 
knowledge of our books,” said the learned Chinese to the European missionary, 
“what literature, or what science, can you have?” 


We underrate and despise the savage, as Catlin said a propos of 
the American Indian, because we do not understand him. 

And the reason why we are ignorant of him and his modes is that we do 
not stop to investigate; the world has been too much in the habit of looking 
upon him as altogether inferior—as a beast, a brute, and unworthy of more than 
a passing notice. If they stop long enough to form an acquaintance, it is but to 
take advantage of his ignorance and credulities—to rob him of the wealth and 
resources of his country—-to make him drunk with whiskey, and visit him with 
abuses which in his ignorance he never thought of. By this method his first 
visitors entirely overlook and never understand the meaning of his thousand 
interesting and characteristic customs; and at the same time, by changing his 
native modes and habits of life, blot them out from the view of the inquiring 
world for ever. 


Induction is in order only after a study of the details of Indian 
life; and Indian life is no more replete with unmeaning and non- 
sensical forms than is civilization. We note peculiarities of dress 
and manner which differ from our own, forgetting that these afford 
a satisfaction to the Indian and have for him a meaning as great, to 
say the least, as that-which our costumes and customs have for us. 
With the Indian red paint may indicate a wound received and the 
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eagle feather a deed of valor, whereas the rouge and bird plumes of ` 
civilization convey little information. As Edward Chappell sug- 
gests, the simple narration of the most trivial circumstances, though 
jejune and tedious, is the best evidence of the manners, dispositions, 
and customs, of a “wild” people. When facts pour in, unless they 
have been selected with bias, vituperation diminishes. But ead 
the facts are selected with bias. Arthur Young rightly calls it “ 
illiberal business for a traveler, who designs to publish oe 
upon a country, to sit down coolly in his closet and write a satire on 
the inhabitants. Where very gross absurdities are found, it is fair 
and manly to note them; but to enter into character and disposition 
is generally uncandid, since there is no people but might be better 
than they are found, and none but have virtues which deserve atten- 
tion, at least as much as their failings.” “An Irishman cannot have 
wit,” declares David Hume (opinion of the Irishman has changed), 
“and a Frenchman cannot have solidity; for which reason though 
the conversation of the former in any instance be visibly very agree- 
able, and of the latter very judicious, we have entertained such a 
prejudice against them that they must be dunces or fops in spite of 
sense and reason.” Seldom do we estimate the entire culture; in- 
stead we select one or more features on which to pour our invective 
or ridicule. When Rev. J. H. Weeks casually remarked to a Ban- 
gala, one of those peoples who cut the teeth in order to be in fashion, 
“Your teeth are like a dog’s”—they sharpen them:to a V-shaped 
point—he was met with the retort: “Well, your teeth are like a 
bat’s.”’ If we have abolished a vice, though but yesterday, we adopt 
a sanctimonious air and consider ourselves infinitely superior to a 
group which still tolerates it. We would rather have our present 
virtues lauded than our past vices revealed. We do not want any 
Turkish ambassador to remind us of the treatment used by Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines to extract information from native captives. 
We ridicule the customs and beliefs which are characteristic of the 
savage at his stage of development, forgetting that a few genera- 
tions ago we shared them. We deride the Bushman custom of chop- 
ping off the end of a finger to allow the disease to run out with the 
blood. Yet this does not differ materially from the theory and prac- 
tice of medicine in vogue with us a century ago, when bloodletting 
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was resorted to as a meatis of getting rid of the “humors.” Such a 
Bushman philosophy killed George Washington in what the people 
of that day considered an enlightened age. We are not far removed 
from witchcraft. A maidservant, contemporary with Kant; Hume, 
Voltaire, and Goethe, was burned at Glarus, Switzerland, in 1782 
for bewitching a child. We need not merely more facts about other 
races and peoples, but facts which show our fundamental likeness 
as well as our superficial differences; for there is a tendency to 
identify liberality and enlightenment with the geography of one’s 
own culture. a ; 

Many visitors to an Indian reservation, or to an old Indian set- 
tlement, notice with not a little concern the absence of a certain 
conventional architecture on the premises and are apt to judge the 
Indians harshly, disposed to think this absence a token of inde- 
cency. As a matter of fact, it indicates the opposite. The Indian 
thinks it indecent to clutter up the premises, even the back and out- 
of-the-way parts of them, with such structures as graced our land- 
scapes before running water became a domestic convenience. Even 
yet some of our old-fashioned folk, brought up in the good old days, 
think it highly indecent to transfer the equipment to the interior of - 
a dwelling. The Indian would as soon have the thing in his back 
yard as we would have it on our front doorstep or in the middle of 
the living-room. Here, then, the apparent absence of a feeling of 
decency is really evidence of a high degree of it coupled with a re- 
fined feeling of appropriateness. Hence, “no toilet facilities were 
provided in the [Menomini] villages, the privacy of the encircling 
forest sufficing.”’ 

The tomato was long regarded as a poison and was raised only 
because of its beauty as a “love apple.” One can understand that 
the tomato might be so regarded, for the people in the land in which 
it grew did not eat it. But how shall one explain the reluctance of 
Europeans to eat the potato, one of the principal vegetables in the 
land of the Incas, from which it was transplanted to the Old World? 
When they were brought from Peru in the early sixteenth century 
Europeans believed they caused leprosy; in the seventeenth cen- 
tury this belief was discountenanced, but they were believed to 
cause fever. Not until 1771, when Parmentier demonstrated the 
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harmlessness of the potato and its suitability for food, was the sci- 
entific world convinced that the tuber was innocuous, and even then 
it required a Turgot to induce people to plant it and use it as food. 

Or consider the custom of using the fork, which all well-bred 
people have now adopted. When the English traveler Coryat at- 
tempted to introduce the custom into England—he had become 
acquainted with the use of the fork in the course of his travels in 
Italy—he was laughed at for affecting foreign manners. When 
other imitators followed Coryat’s example the world of gentility 
was aroused. People of taste resisted the innovation, and ecclesias- 
tics opposed it as a reflection upon the Almighty, as an implication 
that the fingers which he had given men were not good enough to 
serve as a fork, And underclothes! When drawers were introduced 
it was considered immodest for women to wear them—a feeling 
which persisted for a long time. So inured to evils do men become, 
and women, too!. But even now it would be considered indecent to 
clothe statues with them, and any aesthete would resent seeing a 
well-fitting suit of B.V.D.’s on the “Discus Thrower” or even on 
“Ares”—not to mention “Venus Aphrodite” or “Venus de Milo.” 

Pére Le Comte wrote at the end of the seventeenth century: 
“How many there are who, when they come into a new century, im- 
agine that they can learn in an instant everything that they wish to 
know! Scarcely are they landed on the shore when they start to 
run to and fro like hungry folk, snatching greedily at every morsel 
that falls in their way, and fill up their journals with common re- 
ports and the idle talk of the vulgar.” 

When good customs are found among other peoples no notice is 
taken of them, especially if the people are savages, while the un- 
toward customs of civilization are given the culture connotation of 
“savage.” We are not ready, with Macaulay, to correlate the habits 
of the individual with those prevalent at his time and modify criti- 
cism accordingly. “Habits of dissimulation and falsehood, no doubt, 
mark a man of our age and country as utterly worthless and aban- 
doned. But it by no means follows that a similar judgment would be 
just in the case of an Italian of the Middle Ages.” Yet many early 
observers viewed savagery without the prepossessions which mark 
the traveler of today more than the voyager of a few generations 
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ago. “Wherever the South Sea Islanders can be accused of corrup- 
tion of morals, this seems to me to bear indications, not of savagery, 
but of overcivilization,” wrote Chamisso after a visit to the Micro- 
nesian islands of the Pacific in 1815-18. “Are the aborigines of 
Australia to be set down as a radically and hopelessly inferior race,” 
asks J. D. Lang in 1861, “merely because they have not only man- 

' aged to subsist, it may be for three or four thousand years, but to 
rear an infinity of tribes, speaking an infinity of languages, where 
Englishmen, in precisely similar circumstances, uniformly perish of 
hunger? It is unjust, in every sense of the word, to measure the un- 
fortunate Australian by a European standard of civilization.” Tre- 
mearne declares it the “height of impertinence” to imagine that 
West Africa has been left to grow in sin and darkness for centuries 
“simply that the whites might come and save the people at some 
future time. We do not realize,” he adds, “that Mohammedans re- 
gard Christians as lost, that Hindus and Confucians consider we 
are utterly damned in the next world, that even the wild dirty 
pagans imagine that they, and they only, have found the true god, 
and that we are impious because we revile theirs while urging the 
acceptance of ours, not recognizing them as one.” After relating 
the petty thefts suffered by him at the hands of the pilfering Ne- 
groes among whom he traveled, Mungo Park adds: “It must not 
be forgotten that the laws of the country afforded me no protection; 
that everyone was at liberty to rob me with impunity; and finally, 
that some of my effects were of as great value, in the estimation of 
the Negroes, as pearls and diamonds would have been in the eyes of 
a European.” He then compares his unprotected position in the 
land of the Negroes with that of a black merchant of Hindustan 
wending his way through England with a box of jewels on his back 
and without the protection of the laws of the kingdom. The wonder 
would be, not that something was stolen, but that anything were 
left. 

This charity of view is not a common trait of twentieth-century 
travelers. It were not so unpardonable to judge unfairly of certain 
customs and beliefs if the matter stopped there. But it seldom does. 
We select some one feature as characteristic and henceforth our 
judgment of other phases of the culture is biased and we view no 
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phase of the life without prejudice. How many of us can say, with ° 
Sir Thomas Browne:, “I feel not in myself those common antip- 
athies that I can discover in others; those national repugnances 
do not touch me, nor do I behold with prejudice the French, Span- 
iard, or Dutch: but where I find their actions in balance with my 
countrymen’s, I honor, love, and embrace them in the same degree. 
I was born in the eighth climate, but seem for to be framed and con- 
stellated unto all; I am no plant that will not prosper out of a gar- 
den; all places, all airs, make unto me one country; Iam in England 
everywhere, and under any meridian.” Seldom do we meet an at- 
titude like that of Maimus of Tyre, an educated man of the second 
century A.D., who said: “Ifa Greek is stirred to the remembrance of 
God by the art of Phidias, an Egyptian by paying worship to ani- 
mals, another man by a river, another by a fire, I have no quarrel 
with their divergences. Only let them know, let them love, let them 
remember.” 

“Ear, hear the other side before you decide,” is a Yoruba prov- 
erb which we might make our own; as also this other: “He who 
sees another’s faults knows well how to talk about it, but he covers 
he own with a potsherd.” Living in the same atmosphere makes us 
insensible to its foul odors, though we may remain sensitive to the 
foulness of another atmosphere. An American missionary writing 
several years ago about Jamaica, said: “A man may be a drunkard, 
a liar, a Sabbath-breaker, a profane man, a fornicator, an adulterer, 
and such like, and be known to be such, and go to chapel and hold 
up his head there, and feel no disgrace from those things, because 
they are so common as to create a public sentiment in his favor.” 


I ne’er could any luster see 
: In eyes that would not look on me, . 


is not merely a lover’s plaint; it is the complaint of every civiliza- 
tion. Each country, according to its writers, is foremost in all things. 
“We are morally and intellectually superior to all men.” No matter 


who said it—any national might have said it. The Hudson Bay - l 


Eskimo is so inured to the harsh conditions of his environment that 
no inhabitant of the most favored spot quits it with more reluctance 
than does the Eskimo his frozen deserts. “We are coming to re- 
alize,” says Ellsworth Faris, “that the Hindu, Chinese, and Jap- 
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anese are not convinced of their inferiority, but rather are certain 
of our inferiority to them; but it comes as a surprise when we first 
learn that the Eskimo has the same conviction. The same is emi- 
nently true of the Congo native”—and of every other. 

What observer does not misinterpret a foreign culture, seeing it 
through the spectacles of culture predisposition? The social soli- 
darity responsible for this may formerly have been necessary to the 
group in order to insure united action. Solidarity was compatible 
only with united feeling and a common sentiment, enabling the 
group to compete with foes who were united. But when the ex- 
istence of the group is no longer threatened, the former social virtue 
becomes a vice which retards rather than assists the progress of the 
group. Patriotism, which in most instances is merely an exaggerated 
provincialism, degenerates into narrowness of view and blindness 
to superior virtues, and nationalism becomes “the great curse of 
humanity.” 

‘ Society was one of the earliest and most potent forces making 
for the preservation of the individual. The strengthening of the so- 
cial bond acted like the discovery of gunpowder: it transformed the 
method of struggle for existence and the means of survival. What 
hope have isolated individuals, be they ever so numerous, against a 
united group? The smallest group can break an unlimited number 
of individuals, taken one at a time, though it may not be able to do 
so when they are united. The individual may depend upon himself 
if he is to resist fellow-man, but if he is to resist society he must 
summon to his aid another society. Thus the adoption of a social 
régime imposes a similar régime upon neighbors. Only by uniting 
can men defend themselves against united enemies. The social im- 
pulse then becomes a powerful weapon in the struggle for existence, 
comparable with the sex impulse, and like the latter, it cuts both 
ways as regards individual welfare. As society becomes more effi- 
cient group solidarity becomes an instrument of danger as well as 
one of safety, for social impulse runs to excesses. It ceases to be a 
means and becomes an end to which higher purposes are made sub- 
ordinate; instead of remaining an instrument, a device, it becomes 
an ideal, a goal; and the social focussing of interests generates na- 
tional, group, and class prejudices. 
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The individual functions as a portion of the social group, and is 
intellectually and morally oriented in it. His-education is so uni- 
formly attuned to the accomplishment of the social purpose that 
there is no jar of inconsistency or incoherence to rouse him to a con- 
sideration of whither he is going and why. When he does become 
aware of his world, he is attuned to the social circumstances in 
which his lot unwittingly has been cast. He finds the social ideals 
and demands harmonious with his own, while those of other social 
or national groups jar on him like irritation on a fagged soul. He 
has been plastic material in the hands of the potter, social environ- 
ment, which has fitted him for the duties he sees immediately about 
him but ill fitted him for larger duties evident only to those whose 
vision has not been thus delimited. No wonder the Englishman pre- 
fers English culture, the Frenchman, French, the German, his own 
Kultur! Little wonder that each is in harmony with his own and 
out of tune with the others! Our magnified local prejudice we call 
patriotism, “My country, right or wrong,” which is on a par with 
“My pocketbook, right or wrong,” is exalted into an ethical ideal of 
the highest compulsion. To it are offered home, comfort, life—not 
sparingly, but in hecatombs. Those evils are most monstrous which, 
having the sanction of history and of universal approval, eat into 
the moral and mental fiber until the personality is warped and the 
faculties crippled; and the more silent and insidious the foe, the 
more dangerous it is. One must recognize dangers before one can 
resist them and guard against them. 

It depends upon the country and the man whether to die for 
one’s native land be sweet and decorous. If “it is expedient that one 
man should die for the people,” let us select the right man for the 
job. Some men die with ill grace, and some want too much credit. 
If the Frenchman owes to France everything—unswerving alle- 
giance, sacrifice for patrie—then, by parity of reasoning, the Ger- 
man owes to Germany everything. Men must transcend the patriot- 
ic loyalties and superimpose upon them a more inclusive ideal which 
reconciles their conflicting interests. 

Prejudice thrives well in the realm of religion. An unprejudiced 
estimate of the ethical or intellectual value of a religious system is 
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inherently difficult, since any other than our own is ipso facto con- 
demned as false and vicious. 

Buddhism is dismissed as “religion without God founded on 
charity amounting to madness.” Hottentots have no religion, for 
“they even marry and bury their dead without any kind of cere- 
mony.” That of the natives of Dahomey is a “jumble of supersti- 
tious nonsense of which it is impossible to convey any satisfactory 
ideas to the reader”; or, to quote later student-travelers, “it is a cult 
based on naïveté and a profound faith in deception, entirely absorb- 
ing the native, who pushes his religious fanaticism to the last lim- 
its.” Seldom are such estimates based on-adequate appreciation of 
the facts which constitute the religious life, and they do scant jus- 
tice to the conceptions of the native. As for the prejudice enter- 
tained by the higher religions, the one for the other, we may allow 
Mandeville to speak: 

Which is the best Religion? is a Question that has caused more Mischief 
than all other Questions together. Ask it at Peking, at Constantinople, and at 
Rome, and you'll receive three distinct Answers extremely different from one 
another, yet all of them equally positive and peremptory. Christians are well 
assured of the falsity of the Pagan and Mahometan Superstitions; as to this 
point there is a perfect Union and Concord among them; but enquire of the 


several Sects they are divided into, Which is the true Church of Christ? and 
all of them will tell you it is theirs, and to convince you, go together by the Ears. 
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The extent of insanity is not generally appreciated. A statistical analysis of 
the relatively more complete data gathered in New York and in Massachusetts re- 
veals the startling fact that the chance of a young person 15 years old being placed 
in a hospital for the insane during his lifetime is about 1 in 20, while the chance of 
developing an incapacitating mental disorder whether sent to a hospital for insanity 
or not is probably at least as high as x in ro. To the extent that insanity is traceable 
to mental maladjustments due to psychological experiences it would appear that 
modern civilization is a cause to a very Jarge extent of serious psychological malad- 
justment on the part of mankind. 


DIFFERENT MEASURES OF THE FREQUENCY OF INSANITY 


That there is a great deal of insanity is generally known, though 
the general public probably does not appreciate the extent of it. It 
is sometimes stated, for instance, that there are more beds in the 
hospitals for the insane in New York State than there are in all the 
rest of the hospitals in that state taken together, or that one-sixth of 
all hospital beds of all kinds in the United. States are occupied by 
dementia praecox cases. Such statements are, of course, not precise 
nor complete. A more definite statement is that there were 240 pa- 
tients in hospitals for mental diseases for every 100,000 of the gen- 
eral population over 15 years of age in the United States in 1923. 
Such a statement tells us the number of insane hospital patients in 
comparison with the general population. But since some patients 
get well permanently or temporarily, after varying lengths of treat- 
ment, the existing numbers of patients do not give us a very definite 
idea as to the number of persons going insane within a given time. 
The number of admissions per year to hospitals for mental diseases, 
therefore, give us more accurate information as to the increase or 
decrease of insanity, which is especially valuable for year-to-year 
comparison when expressed in proportions of the total population. 
Thus the number of admissions per 100,000 population over 15 
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years of age for the United States in 1910 was 66, and 12 years later 
it was 82. The statistics of first admissions give a somewhat more 
refined measure of the increase of insanity, for these figures are ex- 
clusive of readmissions and transfers. 

Still another way of expressing the frequency of insanity would 
be to express it in terms of probability, i.e., what is the probability 
that an individual will go insane? Seventy-three out of 100,000 per- 
sons, 15 years old and over, were entered for the first time in a hos- 
pital for mental disorders in the United States in 1923. Then it 
may be said that the chance of an adult (that is, a person 15 years 
of age or over) developing a mental disorder of such a nature as to 
lead to confinement in a hospital for mental diseases was 1 in 1,370 
for that year. 


THE PROBABILITY OF INSANITY AT DIFFERENT AGES 


The chances of being sent to a hospital for mental disorders 
may be expressed more definitely still by computing the probabili- 
ties for different ages. It is generally known that as we grow older 
the chances of going insane are greater. The probability of insanity 
at different ages is shown in the following column of figures for 1920 
for New York State. (New York State is chosen rather than the 
United States, for in the United States as a whole there are probably 
larger proportions of the population with psychoses or severe neu- 
roses outside hospitals than there are in a state such as New York, 
which has rather more adequate provisions for and care of patients 
than have many other states.) The figures in Table I show, then, 
the chances of white males of different ages being admitted to a hos- 
pital for mental disorders (not including the feeble-minded). Table 
I tells us that the probability of a young white man in New York 
State in 1920 from 1§ to 20 years old becoming sick enough to be 
sent, and being sent, to a hospital for mental disease is x in 2,500, 
while for men aged 35-39 the chances are I in 1,000 or I in 1,100, 
approximately. Therefore the chances are much greater for the 
very old. 

Table I showing the Gunes of insanity’ at each age group is 

1 Table I was obtained by dividing the average yearly first admissions to New 


York State hospitals from July 1, 1918, to June 30, 1921, for white males only for 
each age group by the'total male white population for each age group for 1920, 
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quite spectacular. But equally vivid would be an estimate of the 
chances of an individual going insane,’ not at a particular age, or in 
one particular year, but during the course of his lifetime. The 
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method of getting such an estimate will be considered in the para- 
graphs that immediately follow. 


THE CHANCES OF INSANITY DURING A LIFETIME 


The chance of a man going insane during the course of a life- 
time rather than at a particular age will be different because of the 
longer “exposure”; the “exposure” of a lifetime rather than of one 
year or of five years. But how long is a lifetime? The average ex- 
pectation of life in New York State for a young white male of 
17.5 years of age in 1919—20 was 45.4 years. To take an average 
of the chances of insanity from the foregoing table and multiply it 
by the length of exposure would give a rough estimate of the prob- 
ability of insanity in the course of an average lifetime, but it would 
be a crude estimate. 

A more precise method is to start with a given number of males 

The expressions “chances of insanity” and “going insane” are popular ab- 
breviations for more technical expressions, such as the “chances of being sent to a 


hospital for mental diseases,” etc. The most exact expressions can be readily inferred 
from the context where the less accurate expressions are used. 
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at 15 years of age and ascertain the number who would be living at 
the succeeding age periods and compute the numbers going insane 
from the survivors at each age period. The survivors at such age pe- 
riods can be determined from a life-table for New York white males 
for 1919-20. We can thus determine the numbers left living at each 
age group and, hence, liable to insanity. For each age group the 
numbers living may be multiplied by the rates of first admission at 
the respective age group, as found in Table I. This will give the cal- 
culated numbers admitted to hospitals for the insane at the partic- 
ular age groups. If this is done for each age and the numbers of all 
the insane thus computed, there is obtained the total number out 
of the original number of males starting at 15 years old who will 
have gone insane in the course of their lifetime if the rates of mor- 
tality and of first admissions continue the same. This total number 
of insane divided into the original number of males chosen at 15 
years age age gives, then, the chances of a male going insane during 
his lifetime. 

The calculations of such an estimate of the probability of in- 
sanity for a white male adult in New York State in 1920 during his 
lifetime is shown in Table II. The second column shows the num- 
ber of males at each age period. Thus we begin at 17.5 years (the 
center of the age period 15—19 years, inclusive, instead of at 15 
years) with 83,871 males. This number is taken from the life-tables 
for New York State for 1919-20 and is the number surviving at 
17.5 years of age of 100,000 born. Now, at this age period in New 
York in 1920 the probability of insanity is 1 in 2,504. Therefore, 
out of 83,871 persons, there will be as many go insane in one 
year as 2,504 is contained in 83,871, which is 34 (33.5) men. But 
the age period is 5 years, so we should expect 168 (167.50) men to 
go insane out of 83,871, during this 5-year period. 

Similarly, from the life-table for New York we find, at 22.5 
years of age, 81,979 persons of the original 100,000 surviving. Dur- 
_ ing this year 59 persons will go insane, or 294 persons for the 5-year 
period of which 22.5 years is the center. 

And so for each age period there is calculated the number that 
go insane out of the original 83,871 persons. These are shown in 
Table II. Table II shows, therefore, that out of 83,871 persons at 
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15 years of age, 3,907 will go insane during their lifetime. The 
probability of going insane is, therefore, 3,907 divided into 84,450 
persons (the computed number surviving at 15 years of age), which . 
is r in 22. This is a realistic figure. If the general mortality rate 
should continue the same and if the insanity rate should continue 
the same then of the white boys 15 years of age in 1920 in New 
York State, 1 in 22 will be committed to a hospital for the insane 
sometime during his lifetime. 


TABLE II 
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syear nge periods tx these latter years tonnes 

If the insanity rate should increase, then the probability of in- 
sanity would be greater than 1 in 22. Chart I shows that the rate of 
first admissions in New York State has increased only slightly (25 
per 100,000), taking a 30-year period into. consideration, but has 
declined slightly during the past 15 years, though the smaller num- 
ber of first admissions of later years may be due in part to more ac-. 
curacy in listing admissions than at first. 

If the mortality rate is lowered, as is probable, then the prob- 
ability of insanity will be greater than 1 in 22, for there will be more 
“exposures,” because of fewer deaths. The development of medical 
progress, hygiene, and sanitation which results in the lengthening 
of life thus increases insanity. This estimate of the probability of 
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insanity, 1 in 22, indeed may be an underestimate, if the mortality 
rate decreases and the rate of first admissions increases. It may 
possibly be an underestimate also if the rate of first admissions de- 
creases concomitantly with a decreasing mortality rate. 

The foregoing estimate is for males. When the calculations are 
made for females, according to the same procedure, the probability 
of insanity, similarly defined, is 1 in 23. 


CHART I 


First ADMISSIONS TO HOSPITALS FoR MENTAL DISEASES, BY YEARS, PER 100,000 
POPULATION 15 YEARS OLD AND OVER FOR MASSACHUSETTS (UPPER 
CURVE) AND FoR New Yorx, (LOWER) 
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Massachusetts is another state that is notable for its superior 
provision for its insane. In fact, the rate of admissions is higher 
than in Néw York. Whether this means that the incidence of insan- 
ity is greater in Massachusetts than in New York, or whether it 
means merely that larger proportions of the insane are sent to hos- 
pitals, cannot be said. Calculations were made for the probablility 
of insanity in Massachusetts as was done in New York.* The re- 
sults of these calculations show that the chances of a white male at 
15 being admitted to a hospital during his lifetime (mortality rates 
and admission rates remaining the same) is r in 16, and for a white 


? The Massachusetts life-table for whites was used, of course; the rate of first 
admissions was an average of a 2-year period ending November 30, 1920. 
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female, 1 in 19. In Massachusetts the actual rate of first admissions 
seems to have risen slightly since 1910 but declined sharply since 
IQI}. . 

MENTAL DISORDERS OUTSIDE HOSPITALS 

The figures on which the probability of insanity was calculated 
were the statistics of first admissions to hospitals for mental dis- 
eases. There is an unknown number of persons with psychoses and 
severe neuroses that are never sent to hospitals for mental diseases. - 
The number of patients in such hospitals is, therefore, not the total 
number of persons suffering with mental disorders. 

In the medical examination of men for the army during the war 
in 1917 and 1918 there were detected a certain number of men-with 
psychoses who, of course, were not in hospitals for mental diseases. 
Indeed, in New York State the number of such men with mental 
disorders* was 396 per 100,000. . 

On the other hand, in the hospitals for mental diseases in New 
York there were approximately only 290 males 20-30 years of age 
per 100,000 males of those ages in the general population. There 
were, therefore, at least as many men with mental diseases (as de- 
fmed by army medical practice in New York) outside the hospitals 
for insane in New York as there were patients in the hospitals. It 
would therefore appear that the chances of a New York white boy 
15 years old developing a psychosis in the course of his life was 
nearer 1 in ro than 1 in 22, as previously calculated. 

The data for Massachusetts show very nearly the same results. 
The army medical examiners found 371 mentally diseased men per 
100,000, while approximately 280, 20-30 years of age, per 100,000, 
were in the hospitals. That is to say, there were more men with 
mental diseases (as defined by army medical practice in Massa- 
chusetts) outside the hospitals than there were in the hospitals in 
Massachusetts. If such a ratio held true for the other age groups, 

“The type of diseases were constitutional psychopathic states, hysteria, de- 
mentia praecox, general paralysis of the insane, manic depressive psychosis, and other 
psychoses. The definitions of these classifications and the statistics from which the 
foregoing rates were taken are from a publication of the War Department called 
Defects Found in Drafted Men, by C. B. Davenport and A. G. Love (pp. 120-24). 
The neuroses were omitted. If these had been included, there would have been then 


in New York 556 and in Massachusetts 564 men per 100,000 suffering with psychoses 
or neuroses, sufficient to incapacitate them for army service. 
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then the chances of a youth 15 years old developing a mental disease 
in Massachusetts in the course of his lifetime would be near 1 in 10. 


THE PROBABILITY OF A FUNCTIONAL MENTAL DISORDER 

That the chance of going insane is nearly 1 in Io is a very 
striking fact. What-does it mean? Before closing this article some 
speculations regarding its significance may be permitted. If such 
mental disorders are a result of psychological experiences, then 
such a high probability of insanity is an index of a psychological 
maladjustment of man and is a severe indictment of our civiliza- 
tion. If insanity is due to physiological rather than to psychological 
experiences, the great frequency of insanity may be an indictment 
of our culture, not on its psychological side, but rather because of 
its physical aspects, such as food, air, sunlight, germs, etc. If in- 
sanity with an organic origin should be determined by heredity, 
no such charge can be brought against modern life. 

It would be of particular interest to know to what extent men- 
tal disorders are psychologically determined. The opinions on this 
point tend toward two widely different extremes. One is that all in- 
sanity is psychologically determined, even in such cases as paresis 
or brain tumor. The germ of syphilis or a tumor, it is argued, might 
produce mental disability or deterioration, but not insanity unless 
there was mental maladjustment due to past psychological experi- 
ence. According to the advocates of such a position, a chance of in- 
sanity as high as 1 in 10 would mean that we are very badly adjust- 
ed psychologically to our civilization. 

The other extreme opinion is that mental disorders, particularly 
the psychoses, though probably not the neuroses, are caused by 
bodily changes due to physical influences even where brain lesions 
do not occur. These organic changes may be in various structures 
such as nervous tissue, the circulation system, or in the endocrines. 
They may be temporary or permanent, but in all cases the origin is 
not psychological experience, but physiological changes due to 
physical causes, whether it be food or toxins. If such be the case 
the probability of insanity throws no light on our psychological ad- 
justment to modern civilization. 

A full and clear understanding of the organic and psychological 
causes of insanity would probably necessitate an understanding of 
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the whole “mind and body problem.” The more common opinion as 
to the relative importance of these two factors is somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes. The general opinion seems to consider 
the so-called functional psychoses as probably caused primarily by .° 
psychological factors, and the non-functional as originating in the 
main because of physical influences on-the organism. The uncer- 
tainty is evidenced by the difficulty in saying just which psychoses 
are functional and which are non-functional. From the sociological 
point of view it would be very desirable to know which mental dis- 
orders are functional and which are non-functional, if the function- 
al could be defined as the mental disorders due to a psychological 
maladjustment between inherited nature and culture, and if the or- 
ganic mental disorders could be defined as disorders due to mor- 
phological maladjustment between inherited nature and physical 
environment. If both the psychological factor and the physical fac- 
tor be admitted as causes, then the difficulty of saying which dis- 
orders are functional and which are not may be due to the fact that 
both factors may be present in varying degrees in certain types of 
psychoses. l 

General opinion probably considers as primarily functional 
manic-depressive insanity, dementia praecox, involution melancho- ` 
lia, paranoia, paranoid conditions, psychoneuroses, and neuroses." 
The chance of commitment to a hospital for mental diseases in New 
York because of a functional mental disorder, as defined by the pre- 
ceding classification, was only about half as great as for all types. 
In 1920 in New York the chance of a white male 15 years old being 
so committed during a lifetime for a functional mental disorder was 
t in 52, and fora female of 15, 1 in 45, mortality and mental disease 
rates continuing the same. In Massachusetts the chances were 1 in 
46 for males and 1 in 37 for females. 

These probabilities are only probabilities of commitment to 
hospitals. There are, of course, many cases of functional psychoses 
and neuroses outside hospitals, but what percentage is not known. 

* Of these functional disorders dementia praecox is decidedly the most frequent, 
being about 6o per cent of the first admissions for functional types in New York 
and Massachusetts, while manic-depressive insanity accounts for about 25 per cent. 
Involutional melancholia furnishes about 10 per cent. Very few neuroses are sent 


to a hospital, the percentage of first admissions of these functional disorders being . 
about 4 or 5. 
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It is difficult to make comparisons of the proportions of functional 
mental disorders found by the army examinations with the propor- 
tions in the hospitals, for the hospital statistics do not present their 
population with these functional disorders in age groups. For those 
examined for the army there were 272 of these functional disorders® 
discovered per 100,000, of which number more than half were neu- 
roses. In the New York hospitals for mental diseases the proportion 
of.the functional mental disorders which are classified as neuroses 
is negligible, and under the broadest interpretation of neuroses it 
would be very small indeed. It is to be inferred, therefore, that the 
chances of developing a functional mental disorder (including the 
neuroses as defined by army medical practice) must be much great- 
er than the chances of being committed to a hospital because of 
them, possibly more than twice as great. 

If we accept the opinion that certain neuroses and psychoses 
are functional and that they indicate a lack of psychological adjust- 
ment of man to civilization, then the very great probability of de- 
veloping in the course of a lifetime a functional psychosis or neuro- 
sis certainly indicates a very serious psychological maladjustment 
between man and his civilization. 


CONCLUSION 


But whatever the interpretation may mean, it seems to be a fact 
that the chances of a white person 15 years old in such a state as 
New York or Massachusetts being committed to a hospital for men- 
tal diseases during the course of a lifetime (the mortality and com- 
mitment rates remaining the same as in 1920) are about 1 in 20, 
and that very probably the chances of developing a psychosis or 
severe incapacitating neurosis, whether sent to a hospital or not, 
are somewhere near I in ro. 

° The classifications in the report on the army medical examinations and the 


number per 100,000 in New York as repoxted:a in Davenport and Love’s Defects in 
Drafted Men were as follows: : 


Manic-depressive insanity . . . . . . 28 
- Dementia praecox š eo, 2 ea 82 
Psychasthenia and psychoneuroses ws te (2) 186 
Neurasthenia, neuroses, and hysteria fae ie HOD! 


One. notices in the foregoing statistics very large percentages for the neuroses as 
compared with dementia praecox and manic-depressive insanity. 
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ABSTRACT 


Agricultural experiment stations have been slow to appreciate sociology, partly 
because of the division among rural sociologists. One view, represented by Gillette, 
thinks of rural sociology largely as a general technology to improve rural life. The 
other view, represented by Sanderson, holds that sociology is incompetent to deal 
with the total reality of rural life and is not concerned with right ways of action. 
The best approach is middle ground. Rural sociology is applied sociology. Like for- 
eśtry in relation to botany, it can make valuable contributions to the parent science 
by testing its theoretical generalizations. But, like forestry, rural sociology has also 
its practical problems, The sociologist in the agricultural college will be expected to 
formulate a program of right action to remedy bad conditions of rural health, public 
welfare, community organization, etc., because, until specialization goes farther than 
is in sight today, there is no one else as competent to deal with these problems. Im- 
portant subjects needing research are (a) the truth or falsity of the conceptions of 
rural advantages in health and social life, used to keep young people from migrating 
to the city; (b) the underlying forces in the depopulation problem; (c) standards 
of living; (d) rural groups and institutions. There should be no comprehensive 
effort to standardize research in the several states, though a more or less uniform 
approach to rural migration and standards of living would have advantages. Some 
research in rural sociology needs to be carried on in the country and the city at the 
same time, and some needs to be kept up for a long period in a specific area. . 


It is only a few years since the land-grant college as an institu- 
tion in our national life has come to stand firmly on its feet as a go- 
ing concern. It is still fewer years since agricultural experiment 
stations have developed clear-sighted, certain policies as to the na- 
ture of their task. In view of these facts it is interesting to reflect 
upon the numerous volumes, bulletins, and articles on the various 
phases of the production problems of agriculture. Out of the more 
or less confused effort at the start have come rather clearly defined 
divisions of agricultural knowledge, such as agronomy, animal hus- 
bandry, dairying, plant pathology, soils, and horticulture. A wealth 
of material illuminating the fields of agricultural endeavor that 

1A paper read before the Experiment Station Work section of the Association 


of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities in Forty-second Annual Convention, Wash- 
ington, D.C., November 20, 1928. 
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were vague before now gives substance and dignity to all of the sev- 
eral fields of agricultural educational effort. 

It is interesting to analyze briefly how all this has come to pass. 
At the outset there were men whose responsibilities encompassed 
several or all of these fields. And it was not a difficult task for them 
to do so, in view of the scanty amount of literature then in existence 
on a particular field. But as the program of research undertaken by 
those who were of necessity specialists began to bear fruit, there 
was in it that which caused agricultural practice to be revolution- 
ized, new textbooks to be written in hitherto unheard of subjects, 
and the old texts to be revised. For those who labored through it 
and made secure the foundations upon which we build today, it 
must have seemed a slow and arduous task, but as an event in his- 
tory it appears to have happened almost overnight. 

This process is mentioned to review in the minds of those in 
charge of the experiment stations of this nation that which in a 
very vivid way many of them have followed through rather long pe- 
riods of close and intimate participation and guidance. It is men- 
tioned that they may understand the situation in which the social 
sciences find themselves today, and in particular to suggest a more 
sympathetic understanding of the task which sociology has set for 
itself in the development of perhaps the most ambitious of the social 
sciences. 

The agricultural college is not a stranger to the social sciences, 
but the rôle played by these important branches of human knowl- 
edge has not been a very prominent one in the curriculum of the 
land-grant college. It has been restricted to the comparatively few 
courses offered in the fields of history, economics, and sociology, 
and, until recently, entirely with the teaching phases of such work. 
In the research phases of the social sciences, those of farm manage- 
ment and agricultural marketing were perhaps the first to knock at 
the door of the experiment station for admittance. And they were 
given rather quick and hearty entrance. Then, with the develop- 
ment of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics in Washington, there 
came to be appreciated the significance of the study of many broad- 
er phases of agricultural economics such as those of co-operative 
marketing, the problems of crop forecasting, the tax burden of the 
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farmer, cost of production studies, the factors in successful farm 
management, the various land problems, and the economic and so- 
cial aspects of farm tenancy. — 

There has come within comparatively recent years the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the agricultural processes of production were 
outstripping the processes of distribution. Today it is rather gen- 
erally recognized, I believe, that one of the most important concerns 
that should engage the mind of the farmer is how he may best mar- ` 
ket the crop which he has learned in a fairly efficient way to pro- 
duce. Then there has been a growing feeling that the social values 
in farm life are not as full and satisfying as they should be when 
compared with the similar values in urban life. We now hear a great 
deal about the primary function of farming being that of producing 
a good and satisfying life on the farm, and that if the nation is to 
survive as it should, such must necessarily be the case. The aid to 
the solution of such problems fits into the field of the social sciences. 
The problems of production in considerable measure have found 
their solutions by the aid of the tools afforded by the natural sci- 
ences. No one could do other than applaud the amazing success 
„that has attended the efforts toward increased skill and efficiency in 
the processes of production. 

‘It is well, however, to raise the question whether or not the ma- 
terial progress of humankind has outstripped the development of 
commensurate social, institutional, and spiritual values, and wheth- 
er the structure of human society can stand the strain of readjust- 
ment which all of this material progress has brought about. A great 
many of the most treasured conceptions of life, many of our most 
cherished institutions in civilization, what have been considered as 
absolutely permanent moral values and spiritual beliefs, have come 
very seriously into question. These are but the results of social 
change which must necessarily accompany the material progress in 
life and the conditions in our social order which such a development 
precipitates. 

To grapple. with these problems of society in general is the task 
of the social sciences. At once perhaps the oldest of the fields of hu- 
man knowledge, and today the newest in their rebirth, the social sci- 
ences in great hopefulness are attacking these problems one by one 
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and endeavoring to do the needed thing. So hopeful are some of the 
workers in this field that the prediction is made that what the natur- 
al sciences have done in the past fifty years for the progress of man- 
kind in a material sort of way, the social sciences in the next fifty 
years will do for the spiritual world of humankind. And it is gen- 
erally conceded that the method by which the social sciences are to 
achieve this end is that of the scientific objective method of research 
which characterizes the natural sciences. 

One of the most promising of these social sciences is the field of 
sociology. Since the days of Comte and Herbert Spencer it has 
been struggling to delimit the range of its endeavor. Originally it 
had its start in an effort to objectify the study of history and to re- 
duce that discipline to a scientific basis. In its more recently defined 
form it has become an attempt to study the processes and underly- 
ing laws in collective behavior or group action. The ultimate objec- 
tive seems to be that of analyzing human behavior and the resultant 
culture patterns as they manifest themselves in the several forms of 
interaction of one individual upon another and of one group upon 
another. It is patent that such a task is a gigantic one, and out of 
such a tremendous undertaking the element of crystal clearness will 
be slow in evolving. 

No tasks of greater promise and none more intriguing confront 
the human intellect today than these attempts to understand the 
processes of human society, to develop a technique by which there 
may be some accuracy of prevision of what is likely to occur in our 
social evolution, and to evaluate in the light of social good what is 
real and lasting in our economic, social, political, religious, moral, 
and aesthetic life. In view of the supreme importance of such efforts 
and of the magnitude of the undertaking, we must be thoroughly 
sympathetic and helpful to the sociologist in his efforts to reduce to 
understandable laws and terms the processes of human society, be- 
cause the ultimate results will constitute a great enrichment in the 
practical approach to our varied human problems. The achieve- 
ment will be slow, but it is certain to come about. 

It is true that the vagueness of general sociology has not tended 
to make the science one which has met with the eager reception of 
the type of mind that wishes matters represented in the concrete 
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definitive form. For this reason some of the older and more repu- 
tably established of our universities and colleges which have come 
to be accepted as standard in our evaluation of the things that rep- 
resent sound scholarship have been exceedingly slow to accept the 
field as one to be accorded recognition as one of the departments in 
their organization. They have preferred rather to include courses 
along this line in other departments of their social science offerings 
and to await the further clarification of just what sociology in its 
evolution will attempt to.do. I am inclined to think that this same 
feeling has been in the attitude of many of our experiment station 
directors. They have seen rather quickly what might be expected to 
come of the economic phases of investigation as applied to agricul- 
ture, and now there is almost general development of such work as 
a part of the program of the several stations. It is regrettable that 
they have not been quite so quick to see the possibilities of concrete 
actual helpfulness in the field of sociology. _ 

A part of this situation is due to the division that exists among 
the rural sociologists themselves. There seem to be two opposing 
views as to the development among these in outlining the field. I 
think that I can very clearly demonstrate that so far as the provi- 
sions of the Purnell Bill and the development of rural sociology in 
proper relation and contribution to the science of general sociology 
are concerned there need be no misapprehension in this regard. 

Professor John M. Gillette, of the University of North Dakota, 
who is correctly and meritoriously regarded as one of the significant 
founders of the field of rural sociology, says in the recent revision 
of his text on rural sociology that 

If by sociology is always meant a rigidly scientific attempt to account for 
group phenomena, and if, further, the attempt must be dissociated from ultili- 
tarian motives, then the title “rural sociology” is incompetent to express the 
scientific import of sociological studies-of rural communities. But, for the same 
reasons, there are few treatises that may be called sociologies, and the newer 
works bearing that name are especially ineligible because they deal so largely 
with the solution of practical problems. If to treat rural life quite largely as a 
set of problems to be solved is unscientific, rural sociclogy at present cannot 
qualify for the scientific class. It arose out of a growing demand for the ap- 
plication of rational intelligence to the conditions obtaining in country districts 
and its initial spirit and motive was thereby necessarily rendered practical and 
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utilitarian. The great business of rural sociology is, and perhaps ever will be, 
the attainment of a sympathetic understanding of the life of farming communi- 
ties and the application to them of rational principles of social endeavor.” 


The opposing point of view is expressed by Professor Dwight 
Sanderson, of Cornell University, who challenges this contention of 
Professor Gillette as follows: 

This is a very fair and accurate statement of the commonly accepted point 
of view with regard to rural sociology—and for that matter, as Professor Gil- 
lette indicates, to general sociology. My objection to this point of view, and 
my whole reason for having the temerity to bring this abstract problem to your 
attention at this time, is that it fails to define the phenomena which are the 
peculiar subject matter of sociology, and consequently is impotent to discover 
any principles or generalizations which it may contribute to rural welfare as 
distinguishable from the application of principles of economics, political sci- 
ence, or psychology. No one science can deal with the total reality of rural life. 
Furthermore, sociology as such is not concerned with formulating “right ways 
of action” or “principles of progress.” That is necessary for rural welfare, but 
it is the task of social ethics or social philosophy. 


The wording of the Purnell Act is that it authorizes such “‘eco- 
nomic and sociological investigations as have for their purpose the 
development and improvement of the rural home and rural life.”* 
The italics are mine. In the minds of those who framed this legisla- 
tion I think there was no doubt as to their meaning. They were not 
concerned with the present uncertain gropings of sociology to find its 
way to a scientific formulation of its field and in that endeavor to 
objectify the social processes of the human group. Neither were 
they hostile to such valuable effort. They knew that the social satis- 
factions of rural life today are tremendously inadequate and that 
the knowledge regarding these inadequacies can be made available 
in some measure by the study of concrete problems that have pre- 
sented themselves by the dozen in this connection and for which 
there are not sufficient data for even an approach to an answer. 
Fortunately no barrier was raised in the Act that would put the 

"J, M. Gillette, Rural Sociology (New York: Macmillan, 1928), pp. 5-6. 

? Dwight Sanderson, “Scientific Research in Rural Sociology,” American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, XXXII, No. 2 (September, 1927), 89. 

* Federal Legislation, Regulations, and Rulings Affecting Land-Grant Colleges 
and Experiment Stations, U.S. Department of Agriculture Circular 251 (revised 
April, 1925), p. 23. 
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more theoretical of these investigations out of the pale of experi- 
ment-station investigation, nor would an experiment-station direc- 
tor object to a reasonable amount of such effort, but the weight of 
his emphasis will naturally be on the lines of research that offer 
some measure of immediacy of result that is more than the mere ap- 
proach to scientific speculations about human society. 

As is true of nearly all human differences of opinion, the real 
approach is in a middle ground which carries the solid values of 
both contentions. Rural sociology in its definitive form is not gen- 
eral sociology. It is an applied phase of sociology. In all the fields 
of human intellectual endeavor the applied phases of a science do 
as a matter of fact contribute vastly to the testing of the generaliza- 
tions of the parent science, to the justification of the general science 
in its support by civilization, and in a very concrete way provide the 
basis for suggestion to the parent science in the content and direc- 
tion of its further theoretical speculation. 

Any field of research in an experiment station will illustrate this 
process of reasoning. Let us take for example the science of botany 
and its applied branch forestry. Forestry applies the taxonomic 
features of botany so far as they relate to the trees and shrubs that 
are found in the forest areas of the nation. The application of such 
procedure brings order out of chaos in the recognition and descrip- 
tion of the forest flora that the forester must meet and describe in his 
work. But does forestry limit its endeavor to accord with the tech- 
nical limitations of botany by definition and actual practice? It 
carries out its processes to include, not only the range of botanical 
fact as related to the applied field, but it goes into the field of forest 
culture, of administrative control as to fires, and other state and na- 
tional legislative restrictions, the economics of the ways of handling 
the forests as a money-making asset, and the best forms of propa- 
ganda for the education of our citizenship with regard to the value 
of forests and in the accepted principles of their proper conser- 
vation. 

The analogy applies with equal force to general sociology and 
rural sociology. The rural sociologist today is confronted with a 
series of practical problems which he must illuminate if the division 
of the science as an applied science is to be justified. If he does not, ~ 
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then he becomes merely a general sociologist working in the field of 
rural life to see what scientific generalizations he can develop there 
which corroborate and supplement those in the field of urban life 
developed by the general sociologist. Such a position is untenable 
and impractical, for it removes the necessity for the applied science 
of rural sociology, the pragmatic test for which has been met quite 
concretely now for a period of several years more than a decade. 

Professor Sanderson avers that our existing books on rural so- 
ciology are but treatises on rural welfare.” He compliments their 
contribution, but states that they give us little help as to scientific 
methods of attacking welfare problems. In a considerable measure 
the latter criticism is true, but it is almost equally true of the sci- 
ence of general sociology. As to the rural welfare phase, and the de- 
sire‘to divest a rural sociological or any other sociological study of 
its ethical content and implications there is considerable division of 
opinion. There are those who believe that if there is to be any single 
set of determining standards against which all sociological studies 
must resolve themselves, it is the larger social good. Some such final 
evaluating principle must be maintained if the science is to have 
any real means of determining the value and the significance of its 
findings. ee 

As to the objection that rural sociology should constitute a field 
of rural welfare, well and good, let it constitute a field of rural wel- 
fare. There would seem to be a large usefulness for such a field in 
our agricultural colleges and experiment stations. Certainly there is 
no other agency which is handling this phase of rural life if rural 
sociology does not attempt it. The rural sociologist should be free 
to study problems of rural health, of rural public welfare, of the 
country church, the country school, as well as of community organ- 
ization, the nature of primary groups, and the socialization phenom- 
ena of country life measured in an approximation to a quantitative 
way. Moreover, after he has studied these problems in a scien- 
tific way he must not be content with merely setting forth the fac- 
tual findings. He must carry through his interpretation of these 
facts; and in the work of an agricultural college he is going to be 
expected to formulate a program of right action to remedy the con- 


5 Sanderson, of. cit., p. 10. 
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ditions which he portrays. These interpretations of his findings may 
be in error, and often will be. But how is this error to be discovered 
if an attempt is not made to determine how things should be? His 
facts should be as free of human error as possible, and his errors of 
interpretation must not be allowed to vitiate the scientific accuracy 
of his findings. 

There is certainly nothing Mosen about such a method of 
approach as this. The matter of controversy must center about the 
definition of rural sociology. It will be long before there will be spe- 
cialists in rural health, in rural social ethics, in rural social philos- 
ophy, and in rural social psychology available for the experiment 
station. If they were available it would be splendid to divide the 
field or to work out in a group method of attack the rural problems, 
many of which must involve all of these approaches. The situation 
is merely a practical one, and one that must be met in a practical 
sort of way. Moreover, if specific concrete problems of rural life 
are studied by well-trained scientific investigators, I am. confident 
that there will be monumental contributions made to the science of 
general sociology, and that as increasing specialization becomes 
possible, rural sociology will not be loath to relinquish certain of the: 
phases which it is now necessary for it to deal with. 

I have given much space, perhaps too much, to a clarification of 
what I consider a fundamental problem in the matter of developing 
rural sociological research in experiment stations in this nation; but 
T believe that such a lack of clarification has been a retarding factor 
in the beginning of this work in many of the land-grant colleges. 

Although rural sociological research of a formal character had 
its beginning in this country in 1910, the first such study made and 
printed under the auspices of an experiment station was issued in 
1914, and the Purnell Bill, designed to stimulate this type of re- 
search, was passed in 1925, according to a recently issued mono- 
graph’ there were only twenty-five agricultural colleges and experi- 
ment stations in this country which were, in 1927, carrying on re- 
search work in rural sociology. It is quite likely that a few institu- 
tions have been added to this list in the past year, but it is safe to 


* Rural Sociological Research in- the United States, a- Social Science Research 
Council Monograph (1928), p. 3. . 
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conclude from these figures that if rural sociology is to be included 
in the budget of the remaining experiment stations from Purnell 
funds it will have to be done very largely with the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1929-30. Moreover, that is the year in which the funds 
available through this act reach their maximum, and those here are 
so thoroughly conversant with administrative procedure as to know _ 
that if the funds in a budget become more or less set to established 
types of work, and that occurs rather quickly, there is little likeli- 
hood of distinctly new lines of work, requiring new divisions and 
personnel and the necessary funds for their support, becoming 
quickly things that are a reality. 

There is no need for me to discuss here the procedure and con- 
tent of scientific research. The experience of this group has been 
developed through a long and constant association with such a 
method of approach to the whole program of their work. As one 
trained in the natural sciences and later transferring from that field 
to the social sciences, I merely want to assure you that the human 
material to be studied may lend itself less readily to objective re- 
search than do plants and animals, but the ideal of the social sci- 
ences is to carry into their studies that same method which has 
served to make the history of the physical and biological sciences 
such a fruitful one in recent years. 

I do feel that it is my duty here to outline in a brief way what to 
my way of thinking constitute some of the most promising and 
needed lines of rural sociological research. It is genérally felt today 
that agriculture is in a condition that constitutes a crossing of the 
roads. There are those who deride such a picture, and would have 
us think it the imagery of one who would be alarmist or sensational 
in attitude. A close student of the farm Situation in this country 
quickly senses that something is wrong with our rural life today, 
and very wrong at that. The economic picture has been so carefully 
drawn that it is not necessary to repeat it here. It is now in the fore- 
ground of our national consciousness and will have to stay there un- 
til some measure of adequate settlement is made. The social picture 
of farm depression is not so clearly drawn, nevertheless it is closely 
concomitant with the economic situation. A great deal of this agri- 
cultural unrest is due to inequality between rural and urban advan- 
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tages and standards of living and income. Our farm population by 
the million are leaving an environment in which they and their an- 
cestors have lived since the days of early settlement and are going 
to the relatively unknown city, which is to them the land of marvel- 
ous opportunity. At almost every turn the city intrudes itself into 
any phase of the rural situation that would be really understood. 

Is this conception of urban superiority a myth, or is it true? 
Are we able to answer this question in a factual sort of way? The 
literature on rural life is full of the statement of superior char- 
acteristics that country life and country-bred individuals have over 
the urban environment and the urban-bred. These statements may 
be true, but how can we expect a nation that is predominantly ur- 
ban, and a country-bred individual who has heard the siren call of 
the city, to believe them unless they can be reduced to a factual 
basis? I shall cite only a few of the types of statements generally 
made. The country is superior to the city in the factor of health. Is 
it? The family as a social unit preserves in the country its original 
` strength and purity more than it does in the city. Does it? The 
country develops bigger and better men and women in physical and 
social attributes that are essential to a continuing civilization than 
does the city. Can we affirm this statement, except in opinion? The 
city provides a better living than the country, one more socially sat- 
isfying and economically remunerative. Do we know that this is 
actually a fact? How about the financial status in old age of the in- 
dividual who has migrated to the town? Does the individual in the 
country provide better in the accumulation of an equity for that 
time than does the urban resident? These are but type questions 
which illustrate a field of rural life regarding which there are many 
opinions, but relatively little concrete information. If there is noth- 
ing distinctively contributory in country life, then what we are con- 
cerned with from the rural areas is the production of sufficient food 
materials for the city population. If there is a distinctive element 
in our national life that must always originate from our country sec- 
tions and react upon the urban centers in a beneficial way, then we 
should evaluate the contribution in a more definite sort of way. The 
answers to such questions as these can in a large degree be provided 
in research in these phases of the country-life problem and have a 
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fundamental contribution to make in the formation of our national 
philosophy and a just and accurate appraisal of country life. 

A fuller knowledge of the strengths and weaknesses of both ur- 
ban and rural life will enable us to see more clearly just how neces- 
sary is each of these phases to our national existence, and how they 
may be made to develop in close interaction and mutual helpfulness, 
each to the other, and that the justice of equal opportunity may be 
applied in practice as well as in theory. 

Another phenomenon regarding which there is much discussion 
and a surprisingly small amount of definite information is the rural 
migration or depopulation problem. Several projects in this field 
are at present under way, and from these much valuable light will 
be thrown on the forces and processes involved in this migration. 
From each state we need facts to determine the underlying forces 
in the depopulation problem and the resultant effect upon the sev- 
eral areas, rural and urban, affected thereby. It is the opinion of a 
committee which has recently given much attention to this problem 
that “a thorough analysis of the social composition of the popula- 
tion of the villages and open country should be made in every state 
as a basis for dealing with its social problems.” 

A very substantial beginning has been made in the study of 
farm standards of living. Under the inspiration of the pioneer study 
in this field made by E. L. Kirkpatrick’ have come a number of 
such studies, some of them independently, but the larger number in 
co-operation with the Division of Farm Population and Rural Life 
Studies of the United States Department of Agriculture. It is the 
opinion of thoughtful students of this field who have been in the 
midst of the investigations that the problem has only begun to take 
shape and that there is excellent ground here for studies in each of 
the states, so that the mass results may afford material for a com- 
bined picture that will test the validity of generalizations made by 
earlier investigators. In Virginia we are undertaking at the pres- 
ent time a study on a limited scale that attempts to compare for 
three different levels of rural and urban populations their standards 
of living. 

"E, L. Kirkpatrick, The Standard of Life in a Typical Section of Diversified 


Farming, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University, Bulletin 423, 
July, 1923. 
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There is much to be expected in the way of results from a study 
of the rural groups. One of the most fundamental contributions 
made in this field of rural sociology has been that of Professor C. J. 
Galpin® in the development of a technique by means of which such 
groups may be scientifically delimited for study. By thorough stud- 
ies of such areas it will be possible to secure a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of just what is happening in the social life of a region, and much 
light will be thrown on the larger national problems; for no problem 
of a local nature is entirely local. Our national points of view are 
built up from the information assembled from such more or less de- 
tached studies. 

There is much to be expected from the study of farm organiza- 
tions from the sociological point of approach. Some of these studies 
in progress today are concerned with determining the attitudes of 
farmers toward their organizations, and a particularly fertile type of 
investigation in this connection is that in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Virginia, where the attempt is being made to deter- 
mine the social psychological barriers to co-operative action. Other 
studies have dealt with the various forms of community organiza- 
tion, the degree of participation of the community in them, and the 
elements contributing to their success and failure. 

An especially important and hopeful field of investigation for 
the rural sociologist is the study of the several institutions that 
characterize rural life. W. C. Nason,’ of the Division of Farm Pop- 
ulation and Rural Life Studies of the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, has done some excellent work in this connection 
from the national point of approach that may well be followed in 
the several states. He has made a careful analysis of such institu- 
tions as the rural library and the rural hospital, and his publications 
are a model of care and accuracy and reveal the background of a 
wide national search in the selection of his materials. f 

These few promising fields of rural sociological research are 
chosen as examples of the types of projects of which there is an un- 

8C, J. Galpin, The Social Anatomy of an Agricultural Community, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Research Bulletin 34, May, 1915. 


° W. C. Nason, Rural Hospitals, U.S.D.A., Farmers’ Bulletin 1483, March, 1926; 
Rural Libraries, U.S.D.A., Farmers’ Bulletin 1559, March, 1928. 
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ending series for the sociologist in the experiment station. They 
provide all of the material that even the most scientifically minded 
would wish, and there is great promise for the contribution that the 
study of such problems will make to the enrichment of our knowl- 
edge of some of the most vexing problems that confront American 
agriculture today. I sincerely hope, in view of the significance of ` 
such a contribution, that no experiment station in America will be 
without provision for such rural sociological research by the end of 
the next fiscal year. 

In developing their programs of work there should be provision 
made for both the individual and the group approaches to a prob- 
lem. There should be no all-comprehending effort to standardize re- 
search in the several states. To do so would cripple the interest of 
the investigator, limit his originality, and bring about neglect of the 
immediate local or obscure problem that may open up fields of great 
richness in findings and in method. Yet there are certain problems, 
such as those of standards of living and rural migration, in which a 
more or less uniform method of approach has much to commend it. 
And quite fortunately there is provided already co-ordinating ma- 
chinery in rural life studies in the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life Studies of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, an 
agency well conceived and ably handled, and, if adequately sup- 
ported, of unlimited possibilities. 

One of the seriously limiting factors in the desirable extension 
of rural sociological research in the experiment stations of the na- 
tion has been the lack of a sufficient trained personnel to do this 
work. Fortunately, a number of institutions in this country, nota- 
bly Minnesota, Wisconsin, Cornell, Ohio, and Missouri, are meet- 
ing this need with a promising contingent of graduate material 
reaching the upper levels possible in university training. This situ- 
ation will improve with each year and other centers will be added to 
the list to meet the increasing demands of further progress in this 
field of endeavor. 

With two other suggestions which must be briefly developed 1 I 
have concluded this paper. The first of these is that there can be 
too sharp a delimitation of a rural problem by restricting the phases 
of it to be studied to rural areas. The more I see of the problems of 
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country life today, the more convinced I become that they cannot 
be thoroughly understood without the possibility of studying certain 
phases of them if necessary in their urban implications and even in 
urban territory. 

The other is that more of our problems need, at least in part, to 
follow the method of the famous Rothamsted Experiment Station 
in that they should be carried out in special areas over a sufficiently 
long period of time to enable us to tell whether the phenomena that 
we study represent a fair picture of a given process or processes. 
Human reactions, even more than those of lower animals and plants, 
are characterized by great variation, and if we are to be certain of 
the segment of human activity which we study we must consider 
this factor of a sufficiently long period of observation. _ j 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE NON-NATURALIZED 


H. F. GOSNELL 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


More than 7,000,000 of the foreign-born in 1920 were unnaturalized. The pre- 
ponderance of aliens from southeastern Europe still unnaturalized is explained by 
their more recent arrival. In Chicago the great bulk of the non-declarants are wom- 
en. Another factor affecting naturalization is occupational status, the skilled and 
professional class being more interested in citizenship. Marital status is also im- 
portant. The immigrant feels himself a part of the life of the country when he 
starts to raise a family here. Moreover, it is easier to be married if he is naturalized. 
Since it usually takes several years before the process of naturalization begins to 
operate, the non-declarants are uniformly younger than the declarants. Another 
factor is education, immigrants having no schooling are much Jess likely to take an 
active interest in naturalization than are the educated. This study has also shown 
that the non-declarants are, as would be expected, much less informed about the 
political institutions of America, 


Most of the immigrants to this country find out sooner or later 
that there are many advantages in becoming naturalized. Never- 
theless, at the present time there are many adult foreign-born per- 
sons who have not declared their intention to become citizens of the 
United States or who have failed to complete the naturalization 
process. According to the thirteenth census of the United States 
there were practically 14,000,000 foreign-born persons in the coun- 
try in 1920. For every too foreign-born women there were 125 
foreign-born men. Over one-half of both the foreign-born males and 
females were aliens, but a much larger proportion of the non-natur- 
alized males had their first papers than of the non-naturalized fe- 
males.’ The factor of sex is closely related to citizenship status and 
will become more important as the influence of the Cable Act, which 
requires the separate naturalization of alien women, begins to be 
felt. A majority of the aliens who have taken no steps to become 
citizens are women, who must now take out their own papers even 
though they marry citizens. 

A further analysis of the census figures reveals the fact that 


* Thirteenth Census of the United States (1920), II, 804-5. 
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non-naturalization is most prevalent among the immigrants from 
certain European countries. Two-thirds or over of the Irish, Swed- 
ish, Norwegian, and German immigrants were naturalized in 1920, 
as compared with less than one-third of the Polish, Italian, and 
Hungarian immigrants.” These figures have been interpreted by’ 
some uncritical persons as giving evidence of a causal relationship 
between birth in southeastern Europe and non-naturalization. How- 
ever, John Palmer Gavit has pointed out in a painstaking analysis 
of some 30,000 naturalization petitions that such persons ignore the 
factor of length of residence in this country.® It takes on the aver- 
age over ten years for a foreign-born person to complete the natural- 
ization process, even though the minimum residence period required 
for naturalization is only five years and three months. A smaller 
proportion of the Polish and Italian immigrant groups were natural- 
ized in 1920 than of the others because these groups have been in 
the country for a much shorter time than the others. 

In the city of Chicago the non-declarant Poles, Russians, and 
Italians constitute over one-half of the 200,000 aliens. The census 
figures show that in 1920 the naturalization ratios for the Polish and 
Italian immigrants in Chicago were about the same as those for the 
respective groups in the country at large.* The Chicago groups may 
therefore be taken as fairly representative. The statistics for nat- 
uralization in the Chicago courts for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1924, reveal the fact that large numbers of Polish, Russian, and 
Italian male immigrants are taking advantage of the naturalization 
process. In 1920 only 1g per cent of the foreign-born males in the 
city were non-declarants. A large proportion of the 93,000 male 
declarants in the city in 1920 have since become citizens. The great 
bulk of the non-declarants in Chicago at the present time are the 
Polish, Russian, and Italian immigrant women. 

Some of the factors that are related to non-naturalization can 
be discovered by comparing the characteristics of the naturalized 
citizen, declarants, and aliens. From the published reports of the 
census it is not possible to carry these comparisons very far. The 

7 Ibid., p. 805. 

? Americans by Choice (New York, 1922), pp. 236 ff. 

* Thirteenth Census, II, 846. 
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relationship between citizenship status and country of birth is the 
only part of this subject treated in the detailed census tabulations. 
The naturalization petitions are also inadequate for this purpose, 
as they reveal nothing about the principal group under discussion, 
namely, the non-declarants. Consequently it was found necessary 
to interview some 4,000 foreign-born persons in the city of Chicago 
in order to get certain social data regarding naturalized citizens, 
declarants, and non-declarants for purposes of comparison. It has 
been shown elsewhere that there are economic, social, and political 
advantages secured by naturalization. The economic, social, and 
educational condition of the non-naturalized are therefore matters 
of prime importance in this study. 


TABLE I 
LENGTH oF RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES oF FOREIGN-BORN 
Mates sy CITIZENSHIP STATUS: Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Crrizensaae STATUS 
LENGTH or RESIDENCE 
(Years) 


Naturalized , Declarant Non-declarant 

Number*.......... 1,223 671 307 

Per cent.......... I00.0 100.0 100.0 
007052 E E ENA 0.0 19.1 28.1 
Oo A arate piece 1.0 3-7 3.9 
pe a do EEEE E 30.3 58.3 46.3 
Poa o P S 25.3 16.5 18.2 
fete are 1o OAP 24.5 2.1 2.9 
BOAAQ ES 14.8 0.3 0.3 
50 and over........... 4.1 0.0 0.3 





* Basis of 100 per cent in each case. 


Inasmuch as practically all of the adult foreign-born persons 
who are interested in naturalization at the present time are males, ` 
emphasis will be placed upon the data obtained from the male im- 
migrants interviewed. Table I, giving the term of residence in the 
United States and citizenship status of the male immigrants in se- 
lected districts in Chicago in 1924, corroborates the analysis of 
Gavit regarding the importance of length of residence in this coun- 
try in relation to citizenship status. i 

.The fact that there were comparatively few immigrants who 
had been in the city between six and nine years can be explained by 
the World War. Immigration practically ceased during the years 
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1914-18. The table indicates that the great bulk of the male dec- 
larant have been in the city for more than ten years. 

The survey also made possible the collection of material show- 
ing the relationship between citizenship status and economic and 
social position. 

Table IT shows the occupations of the foreign-born males inter- 
viewed, classified by citizenship status. 

Gavit has shown that a higher proportion of those engaged in 
skilled occupations requiring a degree of dexterity and general in- 


TABLE II 


OCCUPATIONS OF FOREIGN-BORN Mates BY CITIZENSHIP ŠTATUS: 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 





CITIZENSHIP STATUS 











OCCUPATION 
Netarelized Declarants | Non-Declarants 

Number*........ TRE 1,139 662 296 

Per Cente. ef euccecs ete eee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Common labor................. 35.6 51.2 59.8 
Manager, official, manufacturer. . 3.8 1.0 1.4 
Tailor iiss niaan E A i oleate 5.9 3.6 4.4. 
Skilled trades 26.0 26.2 21.9 
Tradecscs cc 15.9 12.7 8.x 
Public service. 2.5 0.0 0.0 
Professional. . 3-4 1.7 1.0: 
Domestic........ 4.1 2.9 ef 
Clerical 2.8 1.7 1.7 








* Basis of roo per cent in each case. 


telligence and information were naturalized than of the common 
laborers. In other words, it is clear that the immigrants performing 
the lowest grade of work in this country are not those most inter- 
ested in citizenship. As the immigrant becomes adjusted to life in 
this country and rises in the economic scale he becomes more in- 
terested in naturalization. 

The striking fact that stands out in this table is the large pro- 
portion of male aliens as compared with the small proportion of 
naturalized males that are unskilled laborers. Three-fifths of the 
non-declarant males were common laborers as compared with 35 
per cent of the naturalized males. A large proportion of the citizens 
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were engaged in trade or professional occupations than of the non- 
citizen. 

It has already been pointed out that the immigrant begins to 
feel himself a part of the life of this country when he starts to raise 
a family here. The effect of marriage or non-marriage upon the im- 
migrant’s interest in citizenship is shown by Table ITI, which gives 
the marital condition of immigrant males classified by their citizen- 
ship status. 

It appears from this table that a much larger proportion of the 
non-declarant males are single than of the naturalized males. The 


TABLE TL 


MARITAL CONDITION OF FOREIGN-BORN MALES SHOWN By CITIZENSHIP 
Sratus: Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 











CITIZENSHIP STATUS 
MARITAL CONDITION 


Natura lied Declarants | Non-Declarants 
Numbert nasba ¢fagane oa kian I,219 678 31L 
Percento toia Came EN aD e a e ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Married to a native-born woman......... 15.8 8.7 6.5 
Married to a foreign-born woman abroad. . 17.2 28.6 32.9 
Married to a foreign-born woman in this 
COURETY ois cides ie raed PT EER 47-9 39-4 26.2 
Sle visite eein deities E aa i wade 12.9 21.4 31.2 
Widowed. cscs sisari rarw iiie see aeets 5.8 1.3 2.9 
Divorced. denr atiee este ea Enen NEE o4 0.6 0.3 





* Basis of too per cent in each case. 


unmarried male immigrants do not have any family pressures 
brought to bear upon them to become citizens. Having failed to 
make any permanent social adjustments in this country, many of 
them do not feel the immediate necessity of making political ad- 
justments. Of the married non-declarant males, a much larger pro- 
portion were married abroad than of the married naturalized citi- 
zens. Most of the immigrants married abroad have little or no 
comprehension of the advantages of American citizenship. 

On the other hand, if a male immigrant wants to marry in this 
country he finds it considerably easier to do this if he is naturalized. 
The native-born women do not like to marry aliens, and the foreign- 
born women who have been in this country any length of time real- 
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ize the advantages of American citizenship as far as the rashig of 
a family is concerned. 

Among the non-naturalized we find not only a large number of 
unmarried male immigrants, but also a considerable number of 
married immigrants who have no children born in this country. The 
relationship between naturalization and the raising of a family in 
this country is shown by the fact that 65 per cent of the naturalized 
married males interviewed had American-born children, while only 
50 per cent of the non-declarant married males had American-born 
children. l i 

Why are so many of the non-declarant immigrants unmarried? 
Why have one-half of the married male aliens had no children in 
the United States? A satisfactory answer to these questions might 
give some indication as to why these individuals have not started “ 
the naturalization process. Mention has already been made of one 
of the factors that partially explains their situation. Newness to the ‘ 
country and non-naturalization are closely related factors. The 
residence requirement for naturalization is five years and three 
months. The case of the aliens who fail to fulfil the legal residence 
qualifications for naturalization needs no comment. Most of these 
are single young men or men at the beginning of their married life. 
Practically all of the naturalized immigrants interviewed had taken 
at least ten years to take out their citizenship papers. Consequent- 
ly, as might be expected, the naturalized are in general much older 
than the non-naturalized. Table IV brings out this fact for both 
the male and female immigrants interviewed. 

Relatively few of the male immigrants in their twenties had be- 
come citizens, On the other hand, about two-thirds of the male 
aliens interviewed had passed the thirty-year mark and practically 
every one of these had been in the country for ten years or more. 
The reasons for not becoming naturalized given by these individ- 
uals will be discussed in a later section. 

There are no specific educational requirements for naturaliza- 
tion. The law states that the petitioner for naturalization must be 
able to speak the English language and to sign his own name. The 
requirements of the oath of allegiance to the United States Consti- 
tution has been interpreted as implying some knowledge of the con- 
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tents of the Constitution, but the extent of that knowledge has been 
left to the discretion of the courts. In spite of the fact that there 
are no definite educational requirements for naturalization, the 
amount of schooling that the immigrant had in his native land bears 


TABLE IV 


AGE OF FOREIGN-BORN MALES AND FEMALES BY CITIZENSHIP STATUS: 
Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Mate i FEMALE 
Ace GROUPS 


(Years) Naturalized - Non- Naturalized Non- 
Citizens | Declarants | Declarants | Citizens | Declarants | pectarants 


Number*| 1,234 678 312 IIIQ 76 839 

Per cent.| 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
2I-29 oe ee 8.8 23.0 31.1 12.7 26.3 29.6 
BO-3Q. eee 24.8 40.0 31.1 22.4 42.2 37-5 
Lea EEEE 26.2 26.8 20.2 24.2 19.7 17.5 
5059. ewe nee 22.1 7.4 10.2 23.4 9.2 8.6 
6o prover...) 18.2 2.8 7.4 17.3 2.6 6.8 


* Basis of roo per cent in each case. 


TABLE V 


ScuoonNe ABROAD OF FoREIGN-BoRN MALES BY CITIZENSHIP STATUS: 
PER CENT DISTRIBUTION 


Crmzensurp STATUS 


ee Naturalized N 
Citizens Declarants | dectarants 
Number*...........6.- 762 501 247 
Per cent........ce0ee- I00.0 100.0 100.0 
No schooling.............+ 18.5, 26.3 35.6 
Less than eight years....... 44.9 44.5 39-3 
Grammar school graduate... 31.4 23.8 21.5 
High school.............4. 3.8 4.0 3.2 
College education.......... 1.4 I.4 0.4 


* Basis of roo per cent in each case. 


some relation to his citizenship status in this country. Table V indi- 
cates that the.male immigrants having no schooling either abroad 
or in this country are much less likely to take an active interest in 
naturalization than those who have had some schooling. 
Thirty-six per cent of the non-declarant male immigrants as 
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opposed to rọ per cent of the naturalized male immigrants had had 
no schooling either abroad or in this country. Furthermore, a small- 
er percentage of the non-naturalized than of the naturalized had 
completed their common school education. The sample of immi- 
grants studied in the city of Chicago tends to give some support for 
the arguments advanced by those advocating a literacy test for im- 
migrants. The illiterate immigrants are less likely to become natur- 
alized. 

In order to establish some measure of the relation between 
interest in naturalization and knowledge of American -political in- 
stitutions, the interviewers who canvassed selected districts in 
Chicago were directed to ask all the adult inhabitants certain ques- 
tions regarding American government and politics that were fre- 
quently asked of petitioners by the naturalization examiners. The 
questions, which were printed on a card that was used as a guide 
for the interviewers, were as follows: (1) Who was the father of 
our country? (2) Who is the president of the United States? (3) 
Where does he live? (4) Who was president before him? (5) If 
the president dies in office, who takes his place? (6) What does 
Congress do? (7) How many states are there in the United States? 
(8) What is the name of our state? (9) Who is the chief executive 
of this state? (10) Where does he live? (11) Was the Constitution: 
adopted by a vote of the people? (12) Does Congress make all the 
laws in this country? (13) Who is your congressman? (14) Who 
are the senators from Illinois? (15) How are the judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States chosen? (16) Can a person 
who commits a crime be arrested in a state other than that in which 
the crime is committed? (17) Can the Constitution be changed? 
(18) Who is the chief executive officer of this city? (19) Who is 
your alderman? (20) What is the only crime the Constitution de- 
fines? 

The co-operation of all the persons interviewed was not secured 
in filling out this card. However, many were glad to work it out in 
their own handwriting. The tabulation of the results obtained from 
this part of the survey is given in Table VI. 

Practically all of the naturalized citizens who could not answer 
any of the questions were women who acquired their citizenship 
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by marriage prior to September 22, 1922. The declarants who 
found the questions difficult were those who had been declarants 
for a short period of time. The answers given to these questions by 
1,600 native-born citizens constitute an excellent control for this 
experiment. There were a small number of immigrants interviewed 
who knew something about the questions asked but who had taken 
no steps to become citizens. There were no native-born citizens 
who could be put in this class. 


TABLE VI 


KNOWLEDGE OF GOVERNMENT SHOWN BY ADULTS OF SPECIFIED CITIZENSHIP 
STATUS: Per CENT DISTRIBUTION 











CITIZENSHIP STATUS 
NUMBER OF GOVERNMENT 
QUESTIONS ANSWERED 











C Native-B Naturalized Non- 

ae spm] Nepata | Decarants | pM, 
Number*............. 1,580 IIIQ 372 656 
Per cent.............. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
NONE eana y aei 0.0 12.9 ° 24.9 47.3 
One-half, or less........... 33.6 37-5 41.4 40.5 
More than one-half........ 66.4 49.6 34-7 12.2 


* Basis of roo per cent in each case. 


The comparison of the characteristics of a selected group of 
naturalized and non-naturalized adult immigrants has brought to 
light the fact that sex, newness to the country, extreme youth, 
bachelorhood, a lack of family cares and responsibilities, a lack of 
schooling, and a lack of knowledge regarding American political 
institutions are all factors more or less closely related to non-natur- 
alization. 

The women and the young bachelors show the least interest in 
citizenship of any group, especially if their schooling has been neg- 
lected. On the other hand, there is no evidence that the immigrants 
from certain countries are harder to assimilate than those from 
other countries if the factor of length of residence in this country is 
kept constant. The process of expatriation and naturalization calls 
for certain adjustments which only time can make. 


OPTIMISM AND PESSIMISM IN COLLEGE 
ENVIRONMENTS 


HERBERT H. JASPER 
University of Oregon 


ABSTRACT 


A questionnaire, composed of twenty questions related to attitudes on social 
issues, and twenty questions regarding personality traits, was given to a sampling 
of four types of colleges: a state normal school, a state university, a denominational 
university, and a private college. Three answers indicating degrees of optimism and 
pessimism were listed after each question. Complete tabulations are given for the 
most significant quéstions. There was a large difference between the norms of the 
respective groups in their characteristic responses. ; 

The ranking of types of colleges in regard to optimism and pessimism.——The 
colleges, ranked from the most pessimistic in both social attitudes and personality 
traits to the most optimistic, are as follows: private college, state university, de- 
nominational university, and state normal school. 

The relation of personality traits to social attitudes-—In general the responses 
to questions relating to personality traits are of the same nature as the responses to 
social attitude questions. Naive, unsophisticated enthusiasms are associated with 
optimism, and intellectual sophistication is associated with pessimism in the college 
environment. There seems to be no support for the common belief that college 
students have a tendency toward a dangerous depression. Some of the inadequacies 
of the questionnaire method of study are overcome by an experiential knowledge of 
each college studied. 


It has long been assumed that the characteristic ethos of a col- 
lege environment has a selective and creative influence upon the 
group of students subjected to or selected by that particular kind 
‘of a college life upon changing social attitudes and personality 
traits, and we speak of the difference between various types of 
college environment in the production of “types” of students. For 
example, a certain college is said to tend to produce students of dan- 
gerously radical opinions, or, colleges as a whole are supposed to 
influence students toward cynicism, and to develop tendencies to- 
-ward depression and suicide. Such observations are largely impres- 
sions with little or no objective evidence in their support. 
This investigation was conducted in an attempt to determine 
objectively a few of the characteristic differences in social attitudes 
and personality traits, with special reference to optimism and pessi- 
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mism and depression and elation in four different college environ- 
ments. 

The questionnaire used in the investigation was devised for 
testing degrees of elation, depression, optimism, and pessimism in 
the personality complex. Its reliability and validity as a measure 
of depression-elation in the personality has been worked out from 
a psychological standpoint with significant positive results. The 
results of the questionnaire are at least as valuable from a sociolog- 
ical standpoint as from the psychological standpoint,.that is, con- 
sidering the subject matter of the questionnaire rather than ab- 
stracting tendencies toward certain personality trait concepts. 

The total of forty questions was composed of twenty questions 
of an objective nature and twenty of a more subjective nature. 
Three alternative answers were listed after each question. One al- 
ternate was of an optimistic or elative nature, one of a pessimistic 
or depressive nature, and the other was intended to represent a 
midpoint between the more optimistic and the more pessimistic an- 
swers. The questionnaire was given to the different groups of stu- 
dents in the winter term of 1926-27 during class periods under as 
nearly standard conditions as possible. The same directions were 
given to each group by the same person, except to the state univer- 
sity group, where they were given by a competent instructor. 

The four kinds of educational institutions chosen for this in- 
vestigation were a state university, a privately endowed college, a 
religious denominational university, and a state normal school. 
These schools were chosen because of the wide difference in the 
nature of their environments, which either selects students with 
certain tendencies, or influences students toward certain tendencies 
in accordance with the ethos (environmental characteristics) of the 
college attended. 

The questionnaire was filled out by a group of 65 students of 
the state university, taken from a class in general psychology. This 
represents a fairly good sampling of the student body, for most of 
the members of the class are majors in some other department than 

t Herbert H. Jasper, “The Objective Determination of Intellectual and Non- 


intellectual Factors Influencing Student Success in College” (unpublished Bachelor’s 
thesis at Reed College). 
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psychology. The ages of the group range from eighteen to twenty- 
six, the average age being twenty. There are 37 women and 28 men; 
42 Sophomores, 20 Juniors, and 3 Seniors. This group will be des- 
ignated as S.U. in the quantitative results. 

The ethos of this state university is pretty well known to be 
characteristic of a western state university with its fraternity and 
sorority segregation, its “Rah! Rah!” football spirit, its entirely 
secular emphasis, and with the usual influence of the taapayers 
upon its social ideals. 

The total of go students (out of a student body of 250) who 
answered the questionnaire at the private college was divided into 
two groups. One group, the private college Seniors (P.S.), number- 
ing 34, included nearly all of the Senior class. The ages ranged from 
twenty to thirty-six, the average being twenty-two. There were 18 
women and 16 men in the group. The other group, the private col- 
lege underclassmen (P.U.), is composed of 56 students: 3 Fresh- 
men, 42 Sophomores, and rr Juniors. There are 36 women and 20 
men in this group, with ages ranging from seventeen to twenty-five, 
the average age being nineteen. The Seniors were separated from 
the underclassmen in order to get differences between the Seniors 
and the underclassmen in a single institution. The students selected 
were practically a random sampling. 

The students of the private college are chosen by careful study 
of their high-school records, together with interviews and personal 
references. There is also an intellectual tradition characteristic of 
the college which, together with a knowledge of the high scholastic 
` requirements, acts as a selective factor of considerable importance. 

There are no denominational affiliations or particular religious 
emphases unless one would call the intellectual sincerity and critical 
attitude a kind of a religion in the ethos of the student body. The 
minds of the students are stimulated intellectually to a greater ex- 
tent than in institutions which have so much of the students’ inter- 
ests taken up with intercollegiate athletics, fraternities and soror- 
ities, interclass rivalry, grades, etc. There are no fraternities of any 
kind (even scholastic honorary fraternities are excluded). Inter- 
class rivalry is carried on only in athletics, in which everyone par- 
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ticipates. There is little or no interscholastic athletics, and no 
“Rah! Rah!” spirit. 

This is one of the few schools which actually has the honor prin- 
ciple and the democratic spirit functioning in reality as well as in 
the ideal. There is a tendency toward a somewhat radical liberalism 
in the general attitude toward social questions. 

The denominational university has a student body of about 
560, 231 of which responded to the questionnaire. These students 
were divided into two groups. One group, the denominational Fresh- 
men (D.F.), is composed of 126 Freshmen: 80 women and 46 men. 
The ages range from sixteen to twenty-five, the average age being 
eighteen. The other group, the denominational upperclassmen 
(D.U.), is composed of 105 students: 37 Sophomores, 47 Juniors, 
and 21 Seniors. There are 73 women and 32 men, with ages ranging 
from seventeen to thirty-four, the average age being twenty. The 
Freshmen were separated from the upperclassmen in order to ob- 
tain the difference between the Freshmen and upperclassmen of a 
single institution. 

Some of the selective factors of the denominational student 
body are: scholastic and character records, the convenience pre- 
cedence for local students, denominational and religious interests, 
and educational opportunities. The majority of the students come 
from religious homes. There is a definite religious atmosphere on 
the campus. Compulsory chapel, usually of a religious nature, is 
held every day. The intellectual and religious views are, in general, 
fairly liberal, and are developing toward even more liberality. 
There have been very strict rules regarding the moral conduct of 
the students. The rules prohibiting smoking and dancing are still 
held, but not very severely enforced. 

Interscholastic athletics are entered into with considerable spir- 
it. There is much of the so-called “Rah! Rah!” spirit among the 
students. Class scraps, hazing, rallies, socials, fraternity and soror- 
ity competition, and song contests are considered major events of 
the school year. There are also high scholastic requirements neces- 
sary to keep up the scholastic standing of the institution. 

On the whole one could say that this university is fairly repre- 
sentative of the typical medium-sized denominational school with 
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its religious enthusiasms for athletics and fraternities, as well as 
for intellectual pursuits. 

One hundred sixteen students of the normal school (N.S.) re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. The group was composed of 99 
Freshmen, 3 Sophomores, and 14 Juniors, of ages ranging from 
seventeen to twenty-four, the average age being nineteen. There 
were 106 women and ro men in the group, which was a good sample 
of the entire student body of about 500 students. 

There is little actual participation in interscholastic athletics 
because of the small number of men in the student body. However, 
there is a tendency for the spirit of the school to be of the superficial 
“Rah! Rah!” type. There are a good many enthusiasms of the 
light nature, e.g., for “dates,” parties, plays, etc., partially deter- 
mined by the fact that the great majority of the student body are 
women. The main intellectual interest is in teaching methods. The 
students are selected chiefly from those wishing a specialized train- 
ing in the teaching profession. _ 

On the following pages will be given, in percentage and number, 
the separate answers to each of the most significant of the forty 
questions in the questionnaire by each of the six groups previously 
described. 

The nature of the environment.of the eenedive colleges, and 
the exact constituency of the sampling from each college (as to 
number, year in college, prevailing sex, and the chronological age) 
should be kept in mind when comparing these groups. The private 
underclassmen and the denominational upperclassmen groups are 
each largely composed of Sophomores and Juniors. Twenty per 
cent of the denominational upperclassmen are Seniors, while none 
of the private underclassmen are Seniors. The combined private 
underclassmen and the private Seniors are comparable to the de- 
nominational upperclassmen as to relative year-class percentages. 
The state university group is similar to the private underclassmen 
group, and the normal schoo] group is more similar to the denomi- 
national Freshman group in relative year-class percentages. The 
total private college group (private underclassmen and private 
Seniors) is similar in year-class percentage. constituency to the de- 
nominational upperclassmen group. 
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It is interesting to note throughout the questionnaire that the 
relation of the denominational Freshmen to the denominational up- 
perclassmen, which is composed largely of Sophomores and Juniors, 
is similar to the relation of the private Seniors to the private under- 
classmen, which is composed largely of Sophomores and Juniors. 
In the former case the Freshmen are more unreservedly optimistic 
than the upperclassmen (37 Sophomores, 47 Juniors, and 21 Sen- 
iors) of the same institution. In the latter case the Seniors are more 
unreservedly optimistic than the lower upperclassmen (3 Fresh- 
men, 42 Sophomores, and xr Juniors) of the same institution. 
There are some interesting exceptions to this tendency, though it is 
fairly constant throughout the questionnaire. 

Some of the most significant comparisons to be drawn from the 
quantitative results have been inserted after the questions to which 
they are relevant. 


t 


SEPARATE TABULATION IN PERCENTAGE AND NUMBER OF THE AN- 
SWERS TO EACH QUESTION BY EACH OF THE 
GROUPS DESCRIBED BEFORE 
1. How do you estimate the value of college life? 
a) Very great value. Total average 79.5%. 
P.S. 76% (26) D.U. 81% ( 85) S.U. 75% ( 49) 


P.U. 61% (37) —— D.F.87% (109) N.S. 92% (107) 
b) Some value. Total average 17%. 


P.S. 21% ( 7). D.U. 19% (20) S.U. 23% (15) 

P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 12% (15) N.S. 1% (1) 
c) Of little value. Total average 3.5%. 

PS. 3% (1) D.U. 0% (0) S.U. 2% (1) 

P.U. 7% (4) DF. 2% (2) N.S. 8% (8) 


2. Will full justice ever come to the laboring man? 
a) Certainly, Total average 19.2%. 


PS. 6% (2) D.U. 26% (27) S.U. 14% ( 9) 

P.U. 4% (2) D.F. 24% (30) N.S. 42% (49) 
b) Perhaps. Total average 60.1%. 

P.S. 71% (24) D.U. 51% (s4) ` S.U. 60% (39) 

P.U. 71% (40) D.F. 60% (74) N.S. 47% (55) 
c) No. Total average 20.7%. 

P.S. 24% ( 8) D.U. 23% (24) . S.U. 26% (17) 


P.U. 25% (14) D.F. 18% (22) N.S. 10% (12) 
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It is evident from the responses to this question that the denom- 
inational school and the normal school are the most optimistic about 
the future status of the workingman. The private schoo! and the 
state school are very conservative about their hopes for the coming 
of justice to the workingman. 

3. What do you think of the government of the United States? 

a) Best in the world. Total average 31.8%. 


P.S. 6% (2) D.U. 34% (36) S.U. 26% (17) 
PU. 5% (3) D.F. 53% (66) N.S. 66% (77) 
b) Fair. Total average 64.7%. 
P.S. 91% (31) D.U. 66% (69) S.U. 69% (45) 
` P.U. 82% (46) D.F. 46% (58) | N.S. 34% (39) 
c) Very poor. Total average 3.5%. 
PS. 3% (1) D.U. o% (0) S.U. 5% (3) 
P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 1% (1) N.S. 0% (0) 


The normal school is considerably above the other groups in its 
opinion that the government of the United States is the “best in the 
world.” The denominational school runs a close second, while the 
private school and the state school have a large relative percentage 
of the opinion that the government is “very poor.” The Freshmen 
of the denominational school show more optimism on this subject 
than do the upperclassmen. 

4. How long do you expect to live? 
a) Over eighty. Total average 27.2%. 


P.S. 18% (6) D.U. 33% (35) S.U. 22% (14) 

P.U. 14% (8) D.F. 38% (47) N.S. 39% (45) 
b) Over sixty. Total average 52.4%. 

P.S. 53% (18) D.U. 55% (58) S.U. 68% (44) 

P.U. 46% (26) D.F. 52% (65) N.S. 40% (46) 
c) Over forty. Total average 20.3%. 

P.S. 29% (10) D.U. 11% (12) S.U. 10% ( 7) 

P.U. 39% (22) D.F. 10% (12). N.S. 21% (25) 


It is interesting to note that the pessimism (or conservatism) 
evidenced in answer to this question conforms to characteristic 
group response to other questions. 

5. Do you think there is more happiness than sorrow in the world? 


a) Yes, Total average 42.0%. 
PS. 27% (9) D.U. 49% (st) S.U. 49% (32) 
P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 51% (64) N.S. 60% (70) 
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b) Equally balanced. Total average 35.2%: 


P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 40% (42) S.U. 29% (19) 

P.U. 34% (19) - D.F.36% (45) N.S. 31% (36) 
c) No. Total average 22.8%. 

P.S. 32% (11) D.U. 11% (12) S.U. 22% (14) 

P.U. 50% (28) D.F. 13% (16) N.S. 9% (10) 


The most outstanding observation from the results of this ques- 
tion is the large difference between the normal school and the pri- 
vate school on the “no” response. The difference is also evident in 
the other responses that the private school thinks there is much 
more sorrow in the world than does the normal school. The denom- 
inational school and the state school are also relatively more opti- 
mistic about the amount of happiness in the world than the private 
school. 

6. Do you consider the present educational system highly efficient? 

a) Yes. Total average 8.8%. 


P.S. 3% (1) D.U. 7% ( 7) S.U. 11% ( 7) 

P.U. 0% (0) D.F. 20% (25) N.S. 12% (14) 
b) Moderately efficient. Total average 81.0%. 

P.S. 82% (28) D.U. 87% (91) S.U. 79% (51) 

P.U. 84% (47) D.F. 74% (92) N.S. 81% (94) 
c) Very inefficient. Total average 10.3%. 

P.S. 15% (5) D.U. 6% (7) S.U. 10% (7) 

P.U. 16% (9) D.F. 6% (8) E N.S. 7% (8) 


7. What do you think of your school paper? 
a) Splendid. Total average 21.8%. 


P.S. 6% (2) D.U. 27% (28) S.U. 29% (19) 

P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 42% (53) N.S. 15% (17) 
b) Ordinary. Total average 69.2%. 

P.S. 71% (24) D.U. 60% (72) S.U. 68% (44) 

P.U. 73% (41) D.F. 57% (72) N.S. 78% (91) 
c) Poor. Total average 9.0%. 

P.S. 23% (8) D.U. 4% (5) S.U. 3% (2) 

P.U. 14% (8) DF. 1% (2) N.S. 7% (8) 


The characteristic critical attitude of the private college may 
influence what seems to be a pessimistic response to this question. 
8. What success do you expect to make of your life? 


a) Extraordinary. Total average 33.8%. 
P.S. 290% (10) D.U. 26% (27) S.U. 39% (25) 
P.U. 25% (14) ` D.F. 51% (64) > © NS. 34% (39) 
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b) Ordinary. Total average 63.8%. 


P.S. 68% (23) D.U. 73% (77) S.U. 57% (37) 

P.U. 70% (39) D.F. 49% (62) N.S. 66% (77) 
c) Poor. Total average 2.3%. 

PS. 3% (1) ' D.U. 1% (1) S.U. 4% (3) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 0% (0) N.S. 0% (0) 


The Freshmen of the denominational university are much more 
confident of their success in life than are the upperclassmen of the 
same university. l 
ro, How do you rank yourself intellectually as compared with your fellows? 

a) Superior. Total average 18.8%. 

P.S. 27% (9) , DU.19% (20) S.U. 290% (19) 
P.U. 16% (9) DF. 9% (11) > N.S. 13% (15) 

b) Ordinary. Total average 78.5%. 

P.S. 73% (25) D.U. 80% ( 84) S.U. 68% (44) 


P.U. 79% (44) D.F. 88% (105) N.S. 83% (96) 
c) Inferior. Total average 2.7%. 

PS. 0% (0) DU. 1% (1) > S.U. 3% (2) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 3% (3) NS. 4% (5) 


The Freshmen of the denominational group rate themselves 
lower intellectually than do the upperclassmen of the same school. 
There is a slight tendency for the private school and the state school 
to rate themselves higher on the intellectual scale than the other 
two types of institutions. This is indicative of an attitude of intel- 
lectual sophistication known to be characteristic of the state uni- 
versity and the private college. 


1x, What kind of a future do you see in store for your country? 
a) Very bright. Total average 31.9% 


P.S. 12% ( 4) D.U. 31% (33) S.U. 39% (25) 

P.U. 18% (10) D.F. 42% (52) N.S. 50% (58) 
b) Fair. Total average 57.2%.. 

P.S. 77% (26) D.U. 60% (63) S.U. 55% (36) 

P.U. 63% (35) D.F. 48% (60) N.S. 41% (47) 
c) Disastrous. Total average 10.9%. 

P.S. 11% ( 4) D.U. 9% ( 9) S.U. 6% ( 4) 

P.U. 19% (11) D.F. 10% (12) NS. 9% (11) 


All of the groups, especially the denominational and the normal 
school groups, are more optimistic about the future of the country 
than the private school group. This may be due to a critical con- 
servatism characteristic of the private school group rather than an 
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excess of pessimism, although there is some evidence of the latter 


being true. ee 
12, How would you estimate your share of good fortune as compared with the 
average? i i 
a) More than. Total average 39.0%. 
P.S. 56% (19) D.U. 34% (36) S.U. 40% (26) 
P.U. 54% (30) D.F. 25% (31) N.S. 25% (29) 
b) Equal. Total average 56.0%. 
PS. 44% (15) D.U. 61% (64) S.U. 54% (35) 
P.U. 39% (22) D.F. 68% (85) N.S. 70% (80) 
c) Less than. Total average 5.0%. 
PS. 0% (0) DU. 5% (5) S.U. 6% (4) 
P.U. 7% (4) DF. 7% (8) NS. 5% (6) 


13. What about the future of war? 
a) It will be abolished. Total average 17.7%. 


P.S. 18% (6) D.U. 290% (31) S.U. 17% (11) 

P.U. 5% (3) DF. 18% (23) N.S. 19% (22) 
b) It will decrease. Total average 52.5%. . 

P.S. 53% (18) ` D.U. 50% (52) S.U. 49% (32) 

P.U. 48% (27) D.F. 54% (68) N.S. 61% (71) 
c) It will continue more horrible than ever. Total average 29.8%. 

P.S. 29% (10) D.U. 21% (22) S.U. 34% (22) 

P.U. 47% (26) D.F. 28% (35) ` N.S. 20% (23) 


The opinion of the private underclassmen regarding the future 
of war is characteristically pessimistic. 


14. What do you think of the morals of modern youth? 
a) On the improvement. Total average 30.8%. 


P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 29% (30) S.U. 26% (17) 

P.U. 16% ( 9) D.F. 26% (32) N.S. 47% (55) 
b) About the same as ever. Total average 61.0%. 

P.S. 56% (19) D.U. 64% (67) S.U. 65% (42) 

P.U. 75% (42) D.F. 62% (78) N.S. 44% (51) 
c) On the decline. Total average 8.2%. 

P.S. 3% (1) D.U. 7% (7) S.U. 9% ( 6) 

P.U. 9% (5) D.F. 12% (15) l N.S. 9% (10) 


The Seniors of the private school seem much more unanimous 
in their opinion that the morals of modern youth are on the im- 
provement than are the other classmen of the same school. The 
normal school leads the other schools in believing that morals are 
on the improvement, while the state school and the denominational 
school respond about the same. 
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15. What do you think of the success of married life in America? 
a) Very successful. Total average 4.8%. 


PS. 3% (1) DU. 3% (3) S.U. 8% (5) 

P.U. 2% (1) D.F. 10% (12) NS. 3% (3) 
b) Moderately successful. Total average 81.0%. 

P.S. 85% (29) D.U. 93% (98) S.U. 80% (52) 

P.U. 71% (40) D.F. 75% (94) N.S. 82% (95) 
c) Generally a failure. Total average 14.2%. 

P.S. 12% ( 4) D.U. 4% (4) S.U. 12% ( 8) 

P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 15% (19) N.S. 15% (18) 


17. What do you think of the future of the World Court? l 
a) Eventually successful. Total average 56.0%. 


P.S. 47% (16) D.U. 70% (73) S.U. 51% (33) 

P.U. 37% (21) D.F. 53% (66) N.S. 74% (86) 
b) Merely an experiment. Total average 36.0%. 

P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 26% (27) S.U. 35% (23) 

P.U. 54% (30) D.F. 43% (53) N.S. 21% (24) 
c) Probably hopeless. Total average 8.0%. 

P.S. 12% (4) DU. 4% (5) S.U. 14% (9) 

P.U. 9% (5) D.F. 4% (5) NS. 5% (6) 


The normal school group, which probably knows the least about 
the World Court, is the most optimistic regarding its success, while 
the private college group, who probably knows more about the 
World Court than either of the other groups, is the most pessimistic 
about its success. This principle does not hold with the denomina- 
tional upperclassmen and the denominational Freshmen, for one 
would suppose that the Freshmen would be less familiar with the 
World Court than the upperclassmen, while the latter seem con- 
siderably more optimistic about the success of the World Court 
than the Freshmen. The characteristic relation between the denom- 
inational upperclassmen and the denominational Freshmen is just 
reversed in this question. 


18. What do you consider is the natural bent of human nature? 
a) The balance is toward the good. Total average 61.2%. 


P.S. 62% (21) D.U. 68% (71) S.U. 69% (45) 

P.U. 34% (19) D.F. 67% (83) N.S. 67% (78) 
b) Equally divided. Total average 33.0%. 

P.S. 35% (12) - DU. 29% (31) S.U. 25% (16) 

P.U. 50% (28) DF. 27% (33) N.S. 32% (37) 
c) Toward the bad. Total average 5.8%. 

PS. .3% (1) D.U. 3% (3) S.U. 6% (4) 


P.U. 16% (9) DF. 6% (8) NS. 1% (2) 
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rg. How do you think the present economic evils will be remedied? 
a) Rapid change for the better. Total average 11.8%. 


PS. 0% (0) D.U. 12% (13) S.U. 21% (14) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 16% (20) N.S. 17% (20) - 
b) Very slow evolutionary improvement. Total average 83.8%. 

P.S. 91% (31) D.U.87% ( 91) S.U. 77% (50) 

P.U. 82% (46) D.F. 83% (102) N.S. 83% (96) 
c) Remedy hopeless. Total average 4.4%. 

P.S. 9% (3) D.U. 1% (1) S.U. 2% (1) 

P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 1% (1) N.S. 0% (0) 


The state school seems to be more optimistic about the remedy 
of economic evils than the other schools. The private college is 
more pessimistic about the hopefulness of a remedy for the eco- 
nomic evils.than either of the other schools. 

The next series of questions is of a more subjective nature than 
the previous series. The attempt is made to obtain indications of 
more subjective personality factors for purposes of comparison be- 
tween the different groups, and for purposes of correlation with the 
answers given to the more objective questions of the previous series. 


21. Does your characteristic mood tend toward bouyancy? 
a) Yes. Total average 27.5%. 


P.S. 24% (10) D.U. 33% (35) S.U. 29% (19) 

P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 32% (39) N.S. 20% (23) 
b) Mixed. Total average 65.3%. ; 

P.S. 73% (30) D.U. 65% (68) S.U. 65% (42) 

P.U. 60% (34) D.F. 66% (81) N.S. 63% (73) 
c) Depression. Total average 7.2%. 

P.S. 3% (1) D.U. 2% (2) S.U. 6% (4) 

P.U. 13% (7) D.F. 2% (3) N.S. 17% (20) 


The normal school shows the largest percentage whose charac- 
teristic mood tends toward depression, which is contrary to their 
most common response to other questions. 


22. Do you tend to have blue spells? 
a) Seldom or never. Total average 29.2%. 


P.S. 290% (10) D.U. 38% (40) S.U. 27% (17) 

P.U. 23% (13) D.F. 32% (40) N.S. 26% (29) 
b) Occasionally. Total average 57.3%. 

P.S. 50% (17) D.U. 57% (60) S.U. 59% (38) 

P.U. 55% (31) D.F. 60% (75) N.S. 63% (73) 
c) Often. Total average 13.5%. 

P.S. 21% ( 7) D.U. 5% (5) S.U. 14% ( 9) 


P.U. 22% (12) D.F. 8% (9) N.S. 11% (13) 
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_ The religious emphasis of the denominational university may 
be a causal factor in their relative freedom from blue spells. 


_ 23. What proportion of your classes do you thoroughly enjoy? 
a) Most of them. Total average 54.5%. 


P.S. 44% (15) D.U. 62% (65) S.U. 42% (27) 

P.U. 43% (24) D.F. 65% (81) N.S. 71% (82) 
b) Some of them. Total average 40.5%. 

P.S. 44% (15) D.U. 34% (36) S.U. 55% (36) 

P.U. 48% (27) D.F. 33% (40) = NS. 29% (34) 
c) Very few or none. Total average 5.0%. 

P.S. 12% (4) D.U. 4% (4) S.U. 3% (2) 

P.U. 9% (5) D.F. 2% (2) N.S. 0% (0) 


The students of the private college seem to enjoy relatively few 
of their classes, even though their opportunities for enjoying their 
classes should be much greater. 


24. What is the tendency of your thoughts when you are alone? 
a) Pleasant or happy frame of mind. Total average 37.7%. 


P.S. 35% (22) D.U. 42% (44) S.U. 43% (26) 
P.U. 20% (11) D.F. 46% (57) N.S. 40% (47) 
b) Thinking of almost anything with varying feeling. Total average 55.5%. 
P.S. 59% (20) D.U. 51% (54) S.U. 54% (33) 
P.U. 64% (36) D.F. 52% (65) N.S. 53% (61) 
c) Depressive and gloomy. Total average 6.8%. 
PS. 6% (2) . D.U. 7% (7) S.U. 3% (2) 
P.U. 16% (9) DF. 2% (3) "NS. 7% (8) | 


A subjective cause for social attitudes may be indicated by such 
a question as this. i 


29. Do you ever experience the “what’s the use in living” attitude? 
- a) Rarely or never. Total average 54.7%. 


P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 59% (62) S.U. 71% (46) 
P.U. 44% (25) D.F. 55% (68) N.S. 58% (67) 
b) Occasionally, Total average 34.8%. 
P.S. 47% (16) D.U. 35% (37) S.U. 20% (13) 
“PU. 36% (20) D.F. 39% (49) N.S. 32% (37) 
c) Frequently. Total average 10.5%. 
' P.S. 12% ( 4) D.U. 6% (6) S.U. 9% ( 6) 
P.U. 20% (11) DF. .6% (7) N.S. 10% (12) 


The large difference between the private college and the state 
university may be partially due to the “intellectual spirit” at the 
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private college, which takes the place of the strong “college spirit” 
at the state university. 


31. How easily do you overcome disappointment? 


34. 


35- 


a) Rally immediately. Total average 11.0%. 
P.S. 9% (3) D.U. 8% ( 8)’ 
P.U. o% (o) D.F. 19% (23) 


b) With reasonable ease. Total average 78.0%. 


P.S. 88% (30) 
P.U. 82% (46) 


D.U. 79% (83) 
D.F. 78% (91) 


‘S.U. 9% ( 6) 


N.S. 20% (23) 


S.U. 82% (53) 
N.S. 64% (74) 


c) It bothers me for a long time. Total average 11.0%. 


P.S. 3% (1) 
P.U. 18% (10) 


D.U. 13% (14) 
D.F. 8% (10) 


and social life? 

a) Never. Total average 29.0%. 
P.S. 41% (14) D.U. 27% (28) 
P.U. 25% (14) D.F. 33% (41) 

b) Occasionally. Total average 62.0%. 
P.S. 53% (18) D.U. 67% (71) 
P.U. 61% (34) D.F. 59% (72) 

c) Very often. Total average 9.0%. 


PS. 6% (2) D.U. 6% ( 6) 
P.U. 14% (8) DF. 8% (10) 


S.U. 9% ( 6) 
N.S. 16% (19) 


"S.U. 31% (20) 


N.S. 17% (20) 


S.U. 60% (39) 
N.S. 72% (83) 


S.U. 9% ( 6) 
N.S. 11% (13) 


Is your reaction to situations, people, and things generally 


a) Optimistic? Total average 36.4%: 

P.S. 29% (10) D.U. 43% (45) 
P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 50% (62) 

b) Variable? Total average 58.3%. 

P.S. 65% (22) D.U. 52% (55) 
P.U. 59% (33) D.F. 48% (59) 

c) Pessimistic? Total average 5.3%. 

P.S. 6% (2) D.U. 5% (5) 
P.U. 14% (8) D.F. 2% (2) 

How well do you enjoy college life? 

a) Exceedingly well. Total average 55.0%. 
P.S. 62% (21) D.U. 55% (58) 
P.U. 43% (24) D.F. 63% (78) 

b) Fairly well. Total average 41.5%. 

P.S. 290% (x0) D.U. 42% (44) 
P.U. 52% (29) D.F. 35% (44) 

c) Not at all. Total average 3.5%. 

PS. 9% (3) D.U. 3% (3) 
P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 2% (2) 


S.U. 38% (25) 
N.S. 31% (36) 


S.U. 60% (39) 
N.S. 66% (76) 


S.U. 2% (1) 
N.S. 3% (4) 


S.U. 54% (35) 
N.S. 53% (62) 


S.U. 44% (29) 
N.S. 47% (54) 


S.U. 2% (1) 
N.S. 0% (0) 


. Do you ever feel that you will be unable to meet the demands of business 


ahs 
mans 
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_ 36. Do you ever Seriously consider committing suicide? 
a) Never. Total average 82.5%. 
P.S. 79% (27) D.U. 85% ( 89) S.U. 88% ( 57) 


P.U. 68% (38) D.F. 86% (108) N.S. 89% (103) 
b) Occasionally. Total average 15.3%. 

PS. 15% (5) D.U. 14% (14) S.U. 12% (C 8) 

P.U. 27% (15) D.F. 15% (18) N.S. 11% (13) 
c) Often. Total average 2.2%. 

P.S. 6% (2) D.U. 2% (2) S.U. o% (o) 

P.U. 5% (3) D.F. 0% (0) N.S. 0% (0) 


It is interesting to note that only 2 per cent of the entire group 
of 554 students (a sampling from four different colleges) often seri- 
ously considered committing suicide, and that 82.5 per cent never 
seriously considered committing suicide. 

40. How much do you see in life worth living for? 
a) Almost everything. Total average 59.3%. 


P.S. 58% (15) D.U. 68% (71) S.U. 51% (33) 
P.U. 36% (20) D.F. 77% (98) N.S. 66% (77) 
b) Quite a few things. Total average 36.8%. 
_ P.S. 38% (10) D.U. 32% (33) S.U. 47% (31) 
P.U. 48% (27) D.F. 23% (29)  — N.S. 33% (38) 
c) Hardly anything. Total average 3.8%. ; 
PS. 4% (1) ` D.U. o% (o) S.U. 2% (1) 
P.U. 16% (9) `` DE. 0% (0) N.S. 1% (1) 


The relative group percentages in this question are similar to 
the characteristic responses of the respective groups throughout the 
questionnaire. The religious home training of the denominational 
university students may be one of the chief causal factors in their 
seeming to see more in life “worth living for” than the other groups. 


-GROSS QUANTITATIVE RESULTS 


The quantitative results of the entire questionnaire considered 
as a unit were obtained by a convenient scoring device enabling a 
gross score indication of the degree of optimism evidenced on the 
entire questionnaire. The alternate answers were scored 1, 2, and 3, 
according to the degree of optimism or pessimism evidenced. The 
more optimistic answers were scored 1, the more pessimistic or in- 
termediate answers were scored 2, and the most pessimistic answers’ 
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were scored 3. Hence a small gross score obtained by summing the 
separate scores for each question in the entire questionnaire would 
indicate a general tendency toward optimism, and a large gross 
score would indicate a general tendency toward pessimism. 

A comparison of the average gross scores of the separate groups 
and of the entire 554 cases filling out the questionnaire may be 
made from the following table. 














Duaa D H 





Group i Number Average Sigma o 
. Denominational Freshmen............ 123 64.7 6 
« Normal school............0.0eeeeeees 116 65.3 -6 
Denominational upperclassmen........ 106 ` 66.2 6 
. State university. ........... eee eee eee 65 67.6 9 
. Private underclassmen........-...405 III 72.7 4 
. Private Seniors........ cece eee e ee eee 33 73-2 -Q 
Total ee tani arae aN as 554 OIO > raaraa 





Each of the foregoing differences is larger than its standard 
deviation except the difference between the normal school and the 
denominational Freshmen, and between the private underclassmen 
and the private Seniors. The largest difference is between the pri- 
vate Seniors and the denominational Freshmen, which is 8.5; the 
standard deviation of this difference is r. There is a slight differ- 
ence between the state university average and the averages of the 
denominational university and the normal school, but there is quite 
a significant difference between the average for the private college 
and those for each of the other schools. This comparatively more 
depressed nature of the private college students presents a very in- 
teresting problem as to probable causes and effects. 

The differences between the responses of the different groups 
to each of the separate questions are really more significant than 
this average gross score indication of difference. The difference in 
response to some of the separate questions is more significant than 
others, and this difference indicated in the more significant ques- 
tions may be canceled out by an inverse difference on some other 
questions when the average gross scores are considered alone as an 
indication of the tendency of the group in question. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN PERSONALITY TRAITS AND 
SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


The relationship between the answers given to the more subjec- 
tive questions and the answers given to the more objective questions 
may be most accurately studied from a consideration of the ques- 
tions separately. A gross undifferentiated consideration of all the 
subjective questions with. all of the objective questions shows that 
the degree of optimism or elation in the entire group of subjective 
questions correlated with the degree of optimism in the entire group 
of objective questions gives a coefficient of .580, P.E., .024. The 
subjective states measured by this questionnaire have a tendency 
to be associated with similar social attitudes with a gross calcula- 
tion. There are some interesting exceptions to be found in the sepa- 
rate questions. 

There is also a tendency for the groups as a whole to respond 
with the same degree of optimism to the subjective questions as to 
the objective questions. This is brought out by the fact that the 
total of all scores for the subjective group of questions was nearly 
equal to the same total for the objective group of questions.’ l 


GENERAL SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The attempt has been made to obtain some objective data on 
the characteristics of different types of colleges in regard to opti- 
mism and pessimism in social attitudes and personality traits. The 
data have been presented, but they are subject to some of the many 
criticisms of the questionnaire method. However, the questionnaire 
results have been supplemented by an experiential knowledge of 
each college group studied, which contributes to a valid interpreta- 
tion of the quantitative results. 

I have included in my conclusions only those of a more general 
nature. The more specific conclusions may be obtained from the 
quantitative data. Many interesting problems are suggested from 
a study of the quantitative responses of the different groups in rela- 
tion to their respective college environments, which are necessarily 
omitted in the scope of this presentation. 

? The sum total of the scores on the objective group of questions was only 272 


points different from the sum total of the scores given on the subjective group of ~ 
questions for 345 cases. 
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The following conclusions may be drawn from this investiga- 
tion if they are considered only in the light of the limitations of the 
data presented: 

x. Students from different college environments differ greatly 
in their characteristic social attitudes and personality traits. 

2. The ranking of the institutions studied, from the most opti- 
mistic and elative to the most pessimistic and depressive, as meas- 
ured by the gross scores on the entire questionnaire, are as follows: 
(1) normal school, (2) denominational school, (3) state university, 
and (4) private college. 

3. The Freshman class of the denominational university is gen- 
erally more pessimistic in social attitude and more elative in per- 
sonality traits than are the upperclassmen of the same institution. 

4. The Seniors of the private college are more optimistic in 
their social attitudes and more elative in their personality traits 
than are the Sophomores and Juniors of the same institution. 

5. There is very little evidence for a serious pessimism on the 
part of most of the college groups studied. The percentage rank of 
the institutions in their relative tendencies to seriously consider 
committing suicide from the largest percentage of students who 
seriously consider committing suicide in order to the institution 
with the smallest percentage of students who seriously consider 
committing suicide are (1) private college, (2) denominational 
university, (3) state university, and (4) normal school. 

6. A,group which has a certain characteristic response to so- 
cial-attitude questions tends to have the same characteristic re- 
sponse to personality-trait questions. Personality traits of elation 
and depression in this questionnaire correlate .580, P.E., .024, with 
the social attitudes of optimism and pessimism. 

7. There seems to be a positive relationship between the de- 
gree of intellectual sophistication present in a college environment 
and the degree of pessimism in social attitudes and the degree of de- 
pression in personality traits. 

8. There seems to be a positive correlation between the amount 
of naive unsophisticated enthusiasms present on a college campus 
and the degree of optimism present in social attitudes and the de- 
gree of elation shown in personality traits. 


AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF “SOCIAL FACILITA- 
TION” AS AFFECTED BY “INTELLIGENCE” 


© C. ARNOLD ANDERSON 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


This paper summarizes an experimental study of the effect of the presence of a 
group upon the quantity and quality of different types of work by individuals vary- 
ing in general “intelligence.” Individuals and groups working under ‘conditions of 
solitude and of the presence of a group were compared as to changes in amount and 
accuracy of work. The groups differed widely in intelligence. In general, the pres- 
ence of the group acted as a facilitating factor. The normal group (1.Q. of 100) was 
more responsive to this influence than was the brighter group, which was often defi- 

‘nitely inhibited under these conditions. Work done in the presence of the group 
tended to be slightly more accurate; this result was more characteristic of the 
brighter group. Variability in amount and in accuracy was greater in the group 
situations; this also was more evident in the case of the brighter group. Generally, 
those subjects who worked faster were more accurate. The fastest workers tended 
to show the greatest increase in amount when subjected to the influence of the 
group. 


This paper presents the results of an experimental study of the 
effects of the presence of a group on the quantity and quality of in- 
dividual work, when the external stimuli to rivalry were minimized 
and when the subjects varied in intelligence. It is evident that the 
change in amount and accuracy of work which is due to the pres- 
ence or absence of the group, as such, cannot be entirely isolated 
from that due to rivalry or competition with one’s previous perform- 
ance. This study measures the change only after reasonable pre- 
cautions had been taken to prevent or minimize rivalry. Allport has 
analyzed several phases of the supplementary stimulation which 
occurs when the members of a group are engaged on the same task 
but are not in conscious competition.” Whatever effect “the sight 
and sound of others’ working” may have as a spur to effort is condi- 

t This study was presented as a Master's thesis at the University of Minnesota, 
1927-28. , 
°F. H., Allport, Social Psychology, 1924. See chap. xi, especially the introduc- 


tory and concluding sections. A bibliography of the studies in this field is appended 
to this article, : 
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tioned by the habits of work and the habitual patterns of response 
to the presence of other people possessed by the component mem- 
bers of the group; these two complex factors are additional va- 
riables which have not yet been controlled successfully in an 
experiment. 

` The subjects were Senior boys from the University of Minne- 
sota High School. The brighter group consisted of five boys aged 
sixteen with I.Q.’s ranging from 125 to 130; the normal group was 
composed of five boys aged seventeen with I.Q.’s ranging from 100 
to 105. These I.Q.’s were based on four intelligence tests previous- 
ly given to all pupils in the school. The two groups chosen repre- 
sented the mental extremes of the Senior class. 

The first task consisted in working out a set of arithmetical 
problems in the four fundamental processes—addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division. The method of scoring used here re- 
cords the number of figures written in the process of solving the 
problems.’ The number of incorrect figures written down was taken 
as a measure of inaccuracy. All processes were not of equal diffi- 
culty, but it appeared that this factor was equalized in each test ow- 
ing to the large number of processes involved. Eight tests, each of 
five minutes duration, were given. The instructions were: 


On the other side of this sheet are some simple problems in arithmetic. 
You are to work as fast as you can from left to right in each row, skipping no 
problems. Do not go back to any problem after you have left it. Leave all re- 
mainders in division problems as remainders, not fractions. You are to work as 
fast as you can and as well as you can for five minutes until I say “stop.” Turn 
your paper over when I say “ready.” Ready. Go. Do as well as you can. (In 
the tests taken with the group the following was added before the starting sig- 
nal: “Pay attention only to your own work and do not talk or count out loud. 
Do not race with your neighbor.”) 


The second task consisted in canceling a’s in a sheet of pied 
small type letters. Each day’s work began at a different place on 
the sheet. The number overlooked was the error score (no non-a’s 
were marked), and the number canceled was the quantity score. 
Again there were eight five-minute tests. The directions were es- 
sentially the same as for the previous task. 

2 Four methods of scoring were tried, and this one was chosen as being the most 


dependable. As far as could be ascertained from the sheets, no subject utilized sub- 
jective short cuts. 
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The third series of tasks consisted of sorting marbles of five 
colors—red, yellow, green, blue, and purple—into four compart- 
ments of a box by the use of one hand only (blue and purple were 
put into the same compartment). The total number of marbles 
` sorted was the quantity score, and the number put into the wrong 
places was the measure of errors. Eight tests of five minutes each 
were given with instructions similar to the previous series. 

The trials were given in midafternoon and were one week apart. 
The “alone” and “together” tasks for the brighter and normal 
groups were alternated respectively ATTAATTA and TAATT 
AAT.* The subjects were taken in rotation in the individual tests on 
the successive days to partially equalize the practice effect involved 
in taking two tests together without a rest period between. An “A” 
test and a “T” test were given each test day. For the first two types 
of tests the subjects were seated about four feet apart in chairs with 
desk-arms. In the marble-sorting tests they sat at long laboratory 
desks with no boy facing another. The experimenter was absent 
from the room from the beginning to the end of each test. A brief 
summary of the main results. follows. 

All correlations are derived by the rank order formula. Because 
of the few cases involved, the probability of error in the coefficients 
is great, and the conclusions are tentative. They are in substantial 
agreement with many of the previous studies. Below are given sev- 
eral tables which summarize the results for the quantity and for the 
quality scores for each group separately and then for all the sub- 
jects regardless of the group to which they belonged. In addition to 
the means and coefficients of relative variability, the tests for the 
statistical significance of differences are given in Table I.“ 

There was a greater average amount of work done in the collec- 
tive situation than in isolation by both groups singly and by the 

*¢A” and “T” refer to tasks given individually and in the group respectively. 


5The coefficient of variability (C.V.) equals roo X standard deviation of 
the distribution/the mean. The ¢ or standard error of the difference equals 
Voa mean; +o? mean.—2r AT o mean, e mean. Conservative practice requires that 
the ratio of the difference between the means to the standard error of the difference 
shall be not less than 3.00 for a difference to be regarded as “significant.” The quan- 
tity score is the measure of the amount of work done; the quality score is the ratio 
of total errors to quantity score, a measure of relative accuracy. Thus a high qual- 
ity score means inaccurate work, 
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TABLE I 
SUPERIOR Grovr NORMAL GROUP COMBINED GROUPS 
Alone Together Alone Together Alone Together 
Quantity Scores—Arithmetic Tasks 
Mean Score.............. IIg.15 | 121.80 | 109.05 | 115.80 | 114.10 | 118.80 
CNA odrat aara SSNS 15 I5 19 24 I7 20 
Mean Diff............... 2.65 6.75 4.7 
Diff-S.B.... cee eee 8.8 2.2 3.0 
Quantity Scores—Cancellation 
Mean Score.............. 130.25 | 107.75 | 138.9 | 139.9 | 134.58 | 123.82 
CVs SSUES 22 25 16 I2 I9 _ 22 
Mean Diff............... —22.50 I.00 —10.76 
Diff.-S.E.. 0.0... eee. 4.1 -23 2.9 
Quantity Scores—Marble Sorting 
Mean Score.............. 225.20 | 226.40 | 244.19 | 256.50 | 234.64 | 239.78 
Stee Medecine wbattewa 8° II 5 6 8 9 
Mean Diff............... 1.20 12.31 5.14 
Dif -SE ienne ` 22 1.6 -99 
Quality Scores—Arithmetic 
Mean Score. ...... ans 3.00 2.39 8.32 7.99 5.66 5.17 
CY AN E ean 52 53 106 96 122 120 
Mean Diff........... TEN — fr — .33 — .49 
DUS. Bie cee cece ets 87 «19 -30 
Quality Scores—Cancellation 
Mean Score.............. 2.71 3.25 2.45 2.38 2.58 2.62 
ran Baraat Sambar Sa ee -52 77 83 8I 68 8r 
Mean Diff............... -54 —°.07 -24 
DIRS Er: sprte .86 .09 45 
Quality Scores—Marble Sorting 
Mean Score.............. 2.08 1.75 .50 | -78 1.38 1.32 
we P EATE E 59 86 56 83 88 106 
Mean Diff............... "= 1.33 .28 — .06 


Diff-S.E. 0... eee : 5.5 1.6 f 16 
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combined group in the arithmetic tasks. The brighter and combined 
groups have significant differences. The absolute difference is 
greater for the normal group, but greater variability among its 
members reduces the reliability. The brighter and the combined 
groups show definite and reliable differences in favor of amount of 
work done in the cancellation tasks alone, and the normal group a 
slight excess in the work together. All groups show an excess num- 
ber of marbles sorted under the group influence; none of the differ- 
ences are significant, but the absolute difference is large in the case 
of the normal group. We may contrast the performance of the two 
groups without regard to statistical significance of differences by 
stating that when the differences found are in favor of the work 
done with the group, the brighter group reveals this trend less 
strongly than the normal group; and when the differences found 
are in favor of work done in isolation, the brighter group reveals 
this tendency more strikingly. 

Variability in amount tends to be somewhat greater in the tasks 
done under the influence of the group. For the brighter group this 
difference averages to 2.00; for the normal group, .67; and for the 
combined group, 2.33. 

The quality scores tend to be lower, that is, relative accuracy 
tends to be greater in the work done in the presence of the group, 
although the differences are not statistically significant. This is uni- 
formly true for the arithmetic tasks. In cancellation this is true to 
a slight extent for the normal group, but the brighter and the com- 
bined groups reveal greater accuracy in the individual situations; 
in the case of marble sorting the opposite trend appears. Since 
trends are indicative in the absence of significant differences, we 
may observe a slight tendency for work done under the influence of 
the group to be more accurate; the brighter group reveals this tend- 
ency more strongly. l 

There is a general tendency for variability among the members 
of the groups in accuracy of work to be greater in the tasks per- 
formed in the “T” situation. The brighter group reveals this trend 
clearly, but the normal group has only a slightly greater average 
C.V. under these conditions. This greater variability is more pro- 
nounced for each group in the marble sorting task. 
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Certain other tentative conclusions may be formulated from the 
data of this experiment. Some of these will be set forth briefly with- 
out presenting the figures from which they are derived. The cor- 
relation of the rank orders of the average scores of the several sub- 
jects in the individual and group tests gives a rough measure of the 
persistency of application of the subjects from test to test and of 
the extent to which they are affected by the different conditions of 
work; it does not distinguish the influence of these two factors nor 
does it indicate the magnitude of the change. The superior group 
uniformly shows a high positive correlation between the tests alone 
and together (about .g); the normal group is likewise marked in all 
tasks except marble sorting where the coefficient is only .4. In the 
case of the quality scores it was found that the brighter group again 
had a correlation between the averages under the two conditions of 
about .9 except in arithmetic (.4); the normal group revealed a 
similarly high relation in all tasks except cancellation (.6). Thus 
the normal group tends to be slightly less distracted in its perform- 
ance under conditions of social facilitation. 

Comparisons between quantity and quality scores give conflict- 
ing results. In the tests taken in isolation the coefficients are nega- 
tive and small for the brighter group except in cancellation (.9); 
for the normal group the coefficient is low and negative in arithmetic 
but positive and low in the other two tasks. In the tests taken in the 
presence of the group the brighter group reveals a high negative 
relation in cancellation but a low positive relation in the other tasks, 
while the normal group has small negative coefficients except in 
marble sorting (-.8). Generally, those subjects who worked rapidly 
worked accurately. The brighter group tended to reveal a slightly 
contrary tendency in the work under conditions designated by “T” 
and the normal group under conditions designated by “A.” 

The average amounts of work done and the average quality ` 
scores when working with the group were divided by the corre- 
sponding measure for each subject when he worked alone; these 
were designated the quantity and quality facilitation indexes. They 
were the best single measures known of social facilitation; but to 
some extent they penalized the fastest and most accurate workers. 

In general there was a tendency for the subjects who did more 
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work with the group than alone to make relatively more errors 
when subjected to the influence of the presence of a group. For the 
superior group, however, this relation was negative.in cancellation. 

The relationships between degree of facilitation and total 
amount or accuracy of work are of considerable importance. The 
rank order correlation between the quantity facilitation index and 
the total average quantity score on all eight tasks in each ‘series 
were obtained. There is a slight tendency for the fastest workers to 
be most stimulated in speed of work by the presence of the group. 
For the superior group the coefficients are, respectively: arithmetic, 
0.0; marble sorting, .3; and cancellation, .6. The corresponding co- 
efficients for the normal group were: in arithmetic, .9; marble sort- 
ing, .6; and cancellation, -.9. With the exception of this last rever- 
sal, the normal group reveals this tendency for the fastest workers to 
be most facilitated more definitely than does the other group. The 
relationships found between the quality facilitation index and the 
total average quality scores indicate that those subjects who make 
the greatest total number of errors tend also to be relatively less ac- 
curate in the work with the group. The brighter group reveals this 
trend to a greater extent, but the relationship in cancellation is 
again negative for the normal-group. 

Intelligence as measured by standard tests was the known dif- 
ferentiating factor on the basis of which these two groups were 
chosen. The experimental results did not, however, reveal large or 
entirely consistent differences between these two groups. Never- 
theless the normal group tended to respond more intensively to the 
stimuli offered by the presence of a group, while the brighter group 
tended to be inhibited by the same conditions. In accuracy of work, 
however, the brighter group was more favorably affected by the 
presence of the group than the members of the normal group. The 
exact factors at work in making the brighter subjects somewhat less 
susceptible to stimulation by “the sight and sound of others’ work- 
ing” are unknown, partly because of the difficulty of isolating cer- 
tain factors that were mentioned in the first paragraph of this paper. 
Consistency or uniformity of results obtained by different experi- 
menters working independently should lend validity to any dif- 
ferences found. The results found in this study are in partial 
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agreement with those obtained by other workers in the field. The 
situation in this particular field of experimentation has not yet been 
summarized adequately in print. The foregoing italicized conclu- 
sions, if true, may be of great significance in the social and indus- 
trial organization of society. 
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THE ETHNOLOGIC VALUE OF THE JESUIT RELATIONS 
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i ABSTRACT ` 


The Jesuit Relations constitute a very rich and much-neglected source of in- 
formation concerning the life and culture of the North American Indians. The 
publications cover a period of 200 years, beginning in 1611, but the greater part of 
the material is found in the period 1632—73, when the Relations appeared annually. 
They were in French, Italian, and Latin, but in 1902 a complete and unified edition 
was published in seventy-three volumes. Many writers on Indian culture seem to be 
unaware of the existence of this important work. 


What are the Jesuit Relations? Some years ago a teacher in the 
public schools of New York City entered a book store and asked a 
clerk for a copy of the Jesuit Relations. After a short delay the 
clerk replied that the supply was exhausted; but the teacher was 
not satisfied with the answer and applied to one of the managers. 
The latter looked over several files and then held a consultation 
with an expert on rare tomes. After giving considerable time to va- 
rious books of reference, the expert finally asked the teacher wheth- 
er she could not return to the store on the following day, promising 
her to examine carefully whether a copy of the book could be found. 

“Madam,” said the expert, when the teacher returned to the 
store two days later, “how much are you willing to pay for the 
volume?” 2 

“Five dollars would be the highest I care to go. I have a brother 
who is a Jesuit, and I thought he would like to have the book.” 

“Well, if you had a million dollars,.you might be able to buy a 
few copies of the Jesuit Relations, but not all of them.” 

- He then explained to the applicant what were the Jesuit Rela- 
tions. f , 

When France began the conquest of what is now known as 
Canada, and the northern part of the United States, from the At- 
lantic seaboard to Minnesota and down the Mississippi to the Gulf 
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of Mexico, her explorers and trappers were accompanied by the 
Jesuit missionaries. Other missionaries there were, but the brunt 
of the work was carried on by the Jesuits. They not only accompa- 
nied the colonists, but went far beyond the vanguard of the settle- 
ments which crept slowly westward. And when the schemes of col- 
onization failed and the fringe of civilization was close to Montreal, 
the Jesuits were hundreds of miles west, living with the savages and 
seeking to convert them to Christianity. In many instances the 
Jesuits were the first to meet the Indians, and were in a position to 
study their lives before they came in contact with the white man. 

The Jesuit missionaries were highly educated men, most of 
them having taught in the colleges of Europe before departing for 
New France. They were trained to make observations and to re- 
port each year to their superiors the progress of their work, and to 
give a detailed account of their adventures and of the customs of 
the savages with whom they came in contact. These men wrote fas- 
cinating stories; not stories in the sense of fiction, but history that 
had all the attractiveness of thrilling romances. These accounts 
were known as the Jesuit Relations. They were read and reread by 
king and courtiers, by professors, students, and the general public; 
they became the best sellers of the day. 

The Relations begin with the arrival of the Jesuits in New 
France in 1611 and cover a period of about two hundred years; but 
the greater part of the material is found in the reports from 1632 to 
1673, when the Relations appeared annually. ' 

The Relations were in French, in Italian, and in Latin, and con- 
sisted of the reports or copies of the reports sent by missionaries to 
their local superiors in Montreal and Quebec. and forwarded by 
them to higher officials in Europe. The greater number of the orig- 
inal documents were in Rome and Paris, Montreal and Quebec. 
Portions had been printed and edited, but until 1902 there was no 
unified and complete edition. When, therefore, the expert in the 
New York store informed the teacher that a million dollars would 
be required to buy the Relations, he referred to the scattered orig- 
inal documents existing in many cities and in several languages. 

It was owing to the energy and scholarship of Reuben G. 
Thwaites, secretary of the Wisconsin Historical Society, that the 
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Relations were published in seventy-three volumes. At the time of 
the undertaking it was doubted whether there would be a sale for so 
expensive a work; but the publishers, the Burrows Brothers Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, Ohio, soon disposed of the entire edition of 750 
sets. Each of the volumes is carefully annotated by the editor. 

Of the value of the Relations as historical documents, Thwaites 
wrote: 


The Jesuits had left the most highly civilized country of their times to 
plunge at once into the heart of the American wilderness, and attempt to win to 
the Christian faith the fiercest savages known to history. To gain these savages 
it was first necessary to know them intimately—their speech, their habits, their 
manner of thought, their strong points and their weak. These first students of 
the North American Indian were not only fitted for the undertaking, but none 
have since had better opportunity for its prosecution. They were explorers as 
well as priests..... The Jesuits performed a great service to mankind in 
publishing their annals, which are for historian, geographer, and ethnologist, 
among our first and best authorities. 

Many of the Relations were written in Indian camps, amid a chaos of dis- 
traction. Insects innumerable tormented the journalists; they were immersed 
in scenes of squalor and degradation, overcome by fatigue and lack of proper 
sustenance, often suffering from wounds and disease, maltreated in a hundred 
ways by the hosts, who, at times, might properly be called jailers; and not sel- 
dom had savage superstition risen to such a height, that to be seen making a 
memorandum was certain to arouse the ferocious enmity of the band..... 
Never does the narrator descend to self-glorification, or dwell unnecessarily 
upon the details of his continual martyrdom; he never complains of his lot; but 
sets forth his experience in phrases the most matter of fact. We gain from his 
pages a vivid picture of life in the primeval forest, as he lived it; we seem to see 
him upon his long canoe journeys, squatted among his dusky fellows, working 
his passage at the paddles, and carrying cargoes upon the portage trail. Arrived 
at last at his journey’s end, we find him vainly seeking for shelter in the squalid 
huts of the natives, with every man’s hand against him, but his heart open to 
them all. . | . . We seem to see the rising storm of opposition, invoked by the 
native medicine men..... We seem in the Relations to know the crafty sav- 
age, to measure him intellectually as well as physically, his inmost thoughts as 
well as open speech. .... Few periods of history are so well illuminated as the 
French régime in North America. This we owe in large measure to the existence 
of the Jesuit Relations.* 


In this article we are interested only in the social and ethnologic 
contents of the Relations. If ethnologic studies have not produced . 


* Jesuit Relations, I, 40-41. 
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the results that were claimed for them a generation ago, it is to a 
large extent owing to the too-ready acceptance of superficial sur- 
veys and reports. The missionaries were eminently qualified for 
their work as historians; they were early upon the field of investiga- 
tion; they spent their lives in gathering the facts which they re- 
corded. It was fortunate that so careful an editor as Reuben G. 
Thwaites became interested in collecting the vast amount of mate- 
rial which the Jesuit missionaries had garnered. 

When the work of publishing the Relations was drawing to a 
close, the present writer had an interview with the editor in his of- 
fice at the historical library in Madison, Wisconsin. There Mr. 
Thwaites explained that so extensive a collection would be of little 
value without a complete index, and how he had insisted with the 
publishers that a most detailed index be prepared. In this he suc- 
ceeded, and the two large volumes of indexes with their numerous 
cross-references enable the student to find every detail of the sub- 
ject matter. In the alphabetical arrangement of captions Cutter’s 
Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue have been followed. 

The richness of the material for the social student may be gath- 
ered by a cursory examination of the two volumes of indexes. For 
instance, under the caption of “Anthropology and Ethnology of the 
Indians,” five pages are devoted to the enumeration of the topics. 
Allowing three references to a line and forty lines to a page, this 
would give six hundred separate references to these subjects. 
Again, the “Social and Economic Life of the Indians,” with the bare 
enumerations of captions, embraces twenty-four pages, or fully 
2,880 separate references. We select the following as examples of 
topics and the method of treating each subject. 


MARRIAGE AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS 


Marriage and marriage customs: Compared to those of ancient Jews; 
marriage gives property rights; consanguinity restricts; not unusual between 
cousins; polygamy practiced [with seventy-three references]; causes of polyg- 
amy; allowable to marry two sisters at once; abolished by Kiskakons; monog- 
amy practiced; freedom and instability [forty-two references]; means of ren- 
dering stable; rendered stable. 

Courtship: Presents given bride’s father; rude method of wooing; con- 
ducted at night; betrothal denoted by manner of wearing hair; punishment for 
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breaking betrothal; love philters; lover lodges in betrothed’s cabin; manner of 
celebrating nuptials; custom introduced by Jesuits. 

Marriage relations: continence in [nine references]; advent of children 
gives household rights; privileges of Natches princess; Natches lend wives to 
friends; punishment for breaking conjugal ties; husband sends presents to 
wife’s father at her death. Conditions of second marriage [seven references]. 

Divorce: infrequent among Montagnais, among converts; easy among 
Tonicas, advent of children prevents among Natches. 


SOCIAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Regarded as slaves; ill-treated; children belong to; power and equality 
with men among Montagnais; only mothers may eat bear’s flesh; freedom of, 
in cabins; fasts for; women only allowed at; status of unmarried and childless; 
authority of mothers; outnumber men; lives more valuable than those of men; 
dual condition; do not attend councils; punished for disobedience; punished 
for unchastity; not employed before marriage; among Oneidas alternate with 
men as chiefs; hospitality shown by means of; inheritance through; rights of 
married among Iroquois; authority among Onondagas; leisure class among; 
dependent on chief; chiefs among Maskoki Indians; title among the Iroquois; 
titles descend through inheritance; derivation and significance of titles; hold, 
and speak in councils; functions and powers. 


SONGS AND SINGING 


Indians great singers; sing for recreation and devotion; fond of; necessary 
for ceremonies; a necessary adjunct to worship of converts; character of sing- 
ing; Indians have musical ability; voices of women; duration of singing; pos- 
sess special songs; simplicity of songs; response to songs; musicians; how time 
is kept; compared to European; accompanied by drums and rattles; accompa- 
nied with pantomime; name of song; converts abandon; Indians recognized by; 
intentions proclaimed in; specimens of in vernacular; songs of victory; at 
feasts; of warriors; of welcome and rejoicing; at funerals and for the dead; 
death songs; in trading; at marriages; by medicine-men; songs of captives; -in 
various superstitious and religious rites; for cure of sickness; for success of 
hunting; in connection with dreams; at games; for success in war; in dangers; 
by wounded men; at councils; of sentries; of peace; in dances; in response to 
ambassadors; of ambassadors. ' 

DANCES 


Included under affairs of state; families and tribes possess special dances; 
have special names; implicit faith in; abounding in ceremonies; in times of 
danger; season for; much time passed in; character; public; compared to 
French; leaders in; sexes dance separately; dance singly; succeed one an- 
other; in preparation for; duration of; number participating; those participat- 
ing in; men do not dance; dancers belong to confraternity; women and girls 
invited to; according to rules of art; described; in Indian heaven. 
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_ GAMES AND RECREATION 

Much time passed in; under head of civil affairs; governed by dreams; as 
remedies; feasts made beforehand to ascertain results; fasts before; village 
pitted against village; chiefs arrange for; public; means wasted in; gambling 
in; in honor of dead; in athletic contests; of children; compared to those of 
France; for the sick; women take part in; in celebration of peace; ornaments 
worn at; in happy hunting grounds; in honor of idol; in honor of moon. 

These are but a few of the outlines of study as presented in the 
index of the Relations. It has always been a wonder to the writer 
that this source of ethnic study has so Jong been neglected. Much of 
the work of Herbert Spencer, L. H. Morgan, and other writers has 
been discarded because the sources of information were the super- 
ficial reports of investigators who remained but a short time with 
primitive tribes and failed to interpret their social life correctly. 
With this carelessly gathered material they wove hypotheses of cul- 
tural evolution which have been rejected owing to more careful re- 
search. From a study of the Relations it will be seen that the primi- 
tive American Indians had a regard for property, for monogamous 
marriage, for the home and the family, for laws and customs, 
though many exceptions are to be found. 

A careful reading of the Relations tends to confirm the conclu- 
sions of a recent school of ethnology which leans toward the “cul- 
ture-cycle theory,” the Kulturkreistheorie, as it is called by the 
editors of Anthropos, Schmidt and Keppers. Other scholars who 
favor this theory are Graebner, formerly of Bonn University, An- 
kermann, of the Museum of Ethnology in Berlin, and many emi- 
nent ethnologists in England and America.’ 

It has been the purpose of this short paper to call the attention 
of students of ethnology to the rich material to be found in the 
Jesuit Relations, Some.time ago the writer was spending a few days 
in a small city and had occasion to refer to the Relations. To his 
surprise the local library not only contained a complete set of the 
volumes, but the librarian made known the fact that the books were 
frequently consulted. I recommend to sociologists that they consult 

2 See The Family: A Social and Ethnologic Study, by Albert Muntsch, S.J., of 


St. Louis University, a pamphlet of 40 pages, published by the Central Verein, 3835 
Westminster Place, St. Louis, Missouri. i 
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the Relations on ethnologic questions, and assure them that they 
will find a vast amount of interesting and useful material. 

This short article had scarcely been completed when there came 
to my desk the September number (1928) of the American Journal 
of Sociology. My attention was at once attracted by the title of a 
paper, “Political Leadership among North American Indians,” by 
Jessie Bernard, of Tulane University. It is interesting, scholarly, 
and well documented. I was in hopes of finding a reference to the 
Relations. Parkman is quoted on every page. Now where did Park- 
man obtain his knowledge of the North American Indian? Largely, 
very largely, from the Relations. He spent weeks and months in 
consulting the Jesuit archives in Canada, He read hundreds of 
pages of reports—unpublished reports—which have since appeared 
in the complete Thwaites edition. One can turn to the Relations and 
find seventy-one references to Parkman.’ 

Long ago did eminent historians like Bancroft, Winsor, Park- 
man, and others discover the value of the Relations. Hardly had 
Thwaites begun the publication of the series when letters of appro- 
bation began to come to his office. 

“That series of wonderful letters, known as the Jesuit Rela- 
tions,” writes Winsor, “those reports for forty years or more sup- 
plied the most that was known of life in the Canadian wilds to the 
great mass of French readers.” 

“These Relations,’ acknowledges Field, “for many years 
looked upon through the haze of sectarian distrust, were lightly 
esteemed by the students of American history, but the more their 
character and statements were investigated, the more important 
and valuable they appeared. They have become the sources from 
which we may draw almost all historic material of New York and 
Canada during the first century and a half of their exploration by 
Europeans.” 

“I regard the publication of the Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents,” writes John Fiske, “as one of the most important his- 
torical enterprises ever undertaken in America. These documents 
are absolutely indispensable to the right understanding of Ameri- 


? See Jesuit Relations, LXXIII, 218~19. 
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can History . . . . I have examined the first volume with keen 
delight. Here is a treasure indeed.” 

What John Fiske said to historians, I can say to sociologists: 
Here is a treasure indeed; here are documents which are indispen- 
sable for the sociologist who would rightly understand the primitive 
American Indian. 

Let me revert to the article of Mrs. Bernard. She treats her 
subject from the “psychological aspects of leadership, attempting 
to answer such questions as: What are the motives of leaders? 
What are the qualities which make for leadership? What are the 
psychological mechanisms employed by leaders? What do follow- 
ers contribute to leadership?’ 

Mrs. Bernard submits a “tabulation of subjective personality 
traits of Indian leaders.” Twenty-one traits or characteristics are 
enumerated: Intellectual, generous, courageous, diplomatic, etc. 
Under each of these numbers I find in the Relations numerous ref- 
erences directly or indirectly bearing upon the subject. For in- 
stance, “the mental traits of Indians” has 192 references;* special 
“mental traits of chiefs” has 246 references;® while oratory has 
221," In fact a good-sized volume could be written on “Leadership 
among American Indians, as Portrayed in the Speeches of Great 
Chiefs”; and the entire matter could be drawn from the original 
sources of the Jesuit Relations. 

I hope that these few pages will be the means of opening up to 
sociologists the valuable material which has been gathered into the 
seventy-three volumes of the Jesuit Relations. 


“See American Journal of Sociology (September, 1928), pp. 296-97. 
E See Jesuit Relations, LXXII, 314. 
t Ibid., p. 341. 1 Ibid., pp. 355-56. 
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ABSTRACT 


The adoption-feasts of the Fox Indians are expensive; formerly this was not 
the case; though it is called “throwing away,” it is really nothing more than an ex- 
change of goods. 


The most important publications on the Fox (Meskwakie) 
_adoption-feasts are those of Jones* and Michelson.? A few addi- 
` tional references are given in Michelson’s paper. The present paper 
was first written out in the current syllabary by an Indian who sub- 
sequently dictated an English version. A comparison of the latter 
_with the Indian original shows that the version is not very literal, 
but a rendition embodying, however, the sense of the original. As 
long as this paper is not primarily for linguistic purposes, I have 
felt justified in publishing this version with only a few grammatical 
corrections. It.is possible the fact that the informant has Winne- 
bago blood may have colored his views; but it is also true that when 
one of William Wanatee’s sons died, on the occasion of the adop- 
tion-feast held William publicly proclaimed that he did not wish to 
be repaid. These facts are given as the present informant’s state- 
ment is in the nature of a protest. 


This is the way the Meskwakies do when they release the relatives’ souls. 
This is what they call “throwing away.” Today they do differently from what 
they used to do. A long time ago, before this hairy-breasted, hairy-faced’ person 
or ape came to this country, they did not have the things they have now. Be- 
fore this white-skin came they had naught but skins. They had it for their leg- 
gings, for their shirt, for their moccasins. And the women also had it for their 

1M ortuary Observances and the Adoption Rites of the Algonkin Foxes of Iowa 
(Congrès Inter. des Amér., xv° sess., 1906 [Quebec, 1907], I, 263-77. 

? Notes on Fox Mortuary Customs and Beliefs, oth Ann, Rept., B.A.E. (1925), 
pp. 351 ff. ` 
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skirts. They also had it for their moccasins. And buffalo robes were their 
blankets, and also bear-hides. Of course they had plenty of food as far as meat 
was concerned. And they also had wild fruits. That is what they had. In those 
days when giving an adoption-feast or releasing their relatives’ lives, they would 
call a man whom they would adopt. They would dress him in buckskin clothes. 
He would have buckskin leggings and moccasins. And he would have an otter 
hide for his hat. In those days they thought a good deal of buckskin. When 
they held an adoption-feast they would cook deer meat or bear meat. They 
would use one little bowl. And the one adopted only invited eight persons to be 
present. So those eight men were invited to eat out of one bowl of meat. This 
is what they did in the early days. And today, when they give adoption-feasts 
they buy thirty pounds of pork, which is expensive. And they also buy bread, 
pies, cakes, cookies, oranges, apples, peaches, canned tomatoes, canned goods, 
candy, crackers, and bananas. They buy everything which they use, shawls. 
They must cost about sixty-five dollars; and they buy blankets, costing sixteen 
dollars apiece. The thing they use most is broadcloth, costing three dollars a 
yard. They usually buy about fourteen yards. They also buy silk handker- 
chiefs, costing from three to five dollars apiece; and fancy dress-goods, running 
from two to three dollars a yard. And they use a lot of ribbon. It costs them 
from fifteen to twenty-five cents a yard. And they also buy some gingham 
goods, costing fifty to sixty cents a yard. They usually get from ten.to twenty 
yards. And there are small little articles which they buy: a mirror, a fine comb, 
needles, thread; and some expensive handkerchiefs, and fancy underwear. And 
they buy the best stockings they can find, costing two to five dollars a pair. 
These are things which they did not have in the early days. In those days buck- 
skin would cover everything. And whoever is adopted is practically forced to 
bring similar things with him. For this reason the Winnebagoes say Meskwakies 
only exchange goods with the one adopted. But still the Meskwakies call this 
“throwing away.” They do not throw away anything. They merely exchange. 
It is really made very expensive in buying all those things which are not neces- 
sary. In the early days they did not have so many goods. But in those days the 
- people were satisfied. And so it is hard on some of the people who are not 
wealthy. But some do not think anything of it, as they can afford it. The rea- 
son I said it is different now from what it was formerly is, they can buy every- 
thing they see and include things which are unnecessary. Although they used 
to make the one adopted ride home on a pony, and would buy a saddle and new 
bridle, for several years this has stopped. The reason is this: they do not have 
all the ponies they did formerly. And they used to do things which occur no 
more. They used to make handbags of silk handkerchiefs.: And the adopted 
carried the small articles in the bag. And they used to place a pint of whiskey 
in that bag. Now I know very well that before the white people came to this 
country the Indians had no whiskey. Today I have come to find out that they 
include the things which they like. It is altogether wrong. And these are what 
they give at an adoption-feast, when they say, they throw away! And as for the 
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person adopted. It is his turn. They call this “feeding them back.” He goes 
and buys ten sacks of flour; some would buy twelve sacks. And they would buy 
meat. And this meat would be cooked at their own homes. And they also buy 
some bread, and also five pounds of coffee, and two pounds of tea. And they 
also buy a brand-new pail. And they also buy a dollar’s worth of sugar. And 
they also have a couple of mattings. And they place the meat in a new pail. 
And they load this stuff in a wagon to be delivered at the place where the adop- 
tion-feast was held. This is why they call it “feeding back” when they do this. 
And when they arrive with the stuff at the place, those who gave the adoption- 
feast call upon their relatives to come over to eat. Of course the one adopted is 
given some more expensive stuff at the time. And now everything is settled 
peacefully and squarely. The one adopted is welcome at those people’s home at 
any time from then on; and he considers them his relatives. They do not visit 
each other before they return to each other what each likes. This is how the 
Meskwakies do when they give an adoption-feast. This is the reason the Win- 
nebagoes say they only exchange these things. When a Winnebago gives an 
adoption-feast he expects nothing from the one adopted. They merely call him 
over in his ordinary clothes and they give him ail the finery. They only try to 
impress upon his mind how the one adopted would be related to them; those 
adopted are not to be there to exchange their things with them; they mean busi- 
ness. That is all. 


THE NEXT ISSUE OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
SOCIOLOGY 


The special issue of the American Journal of Sociology which 
was issued last July on “Social Changes of 1927” apparently met 
with rather wide approval. The Board of Editors have accordingly 
decided to get out another special issue on “The Social. Changes in 
1928,” to appear in May of this year. The table of contents will be 
the following: 


POPULATION . . . . ws.) . Warren S. Thompson 
NATURAL RESOURCES . . . . . . George Otis Smith 
INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES . . «William F. Ogburn 
PRODUCTION . . . . . . . . . Harry Jerome 
Foreign Poticy . . . . . . Raymond Leslie Buell 
LABOR . . . . . . . ~~) David J. Saposs 
Waces. . . . . . . . . . «Paul Douglas 
EMPLOYMENT. . . . . . . William A. Berridge 
LABOR LEGISLATION . . . . . . John B. Andrews 
SOCIAL LEGISLATION . . . Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Pusiic HEALTH AND MEDICINE . . . Harry H. Moore 
COMMUNICATION . . . . . . . . Æ W. Burgess 


GROUP AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION . LeRoy E. Bowman 


RuraL Lire . . . .. . . . John M. Gillette 
THE FAMILY . . . . . . . . Ernest R. Groves 
Creme... ..... . . . C E, Gehlke 
RELIGION . . . . . .. . . . . Arthur E. Holt 
‘Race. . . .  . MemilleJ. Herskovits 
EDUCATION . . .. . . . . . Arthar J. Klein 
GOVERNMENT . . . . . + . «J. P. Chamberlain 
Occupations . . . .W.F.Ogburnand Clark Tibbitts 
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NOTE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


It has long been the custom for the annual meetings of the American — 
Sociological Society to be built around some central topic, as, for instance, 
“Population” or “The City.” Question arises, however, as to whether it 
might not be well to depart from the custom this year and not name a 
subject for the next annual meeting. There are a number of reasons why 
such a departure might be given a trial for one annual meeting at least. 

The subject matter of sociology, like that of other sciences which 
have no central theme for their programs, has succumbed to the forces 
of specialization and division of labor, so characteristic of modern times. 
Diversified interests call for representation. 

A single theme, of course, lends itself readily to discussion and the 
expression of opinion, but it is not.easy to have presented on one topic 
alone, by various workers, completed researches based upon the scien- 
tific treatment of data, especially if the subject is announced only eight 
months prior to the time of expected completion. Research takes a longer 
time. Nor can projects be set up readily on any assigned topic by various 
workmen with diverse backgrounds and interests, even though they be 
able, with assurance that it will have vitality and meet with success. 

Besides, our members have their research programs mapped out a 
year or more in advance. They are loath to sacrifice the work of their 
special interest already under way in order to start work on some other 
topic assigned or announced by someone else. l 

Furthermore, our members probably look to the annual meeting of 
our Society as an opportunity for presenting the results of their scien- 
tific work, in which they are much interested, for review and criticism by 
their fellow-scientists. 

One may get around these difficulties by naming a central topic of 
great breadth. But it must be sufficiently broad to assume that a large 
number of the members will already bave had under way researches on 
that subject. But there are probably few such subjects. Perhaps it will 
be well to experiment with our next annual meeting by having the pa- 
pers without limitations other than those of science itself. 

The chairman of the Committee in Social Research will presently be 
taking a census of research in progress by the members of the Society. If 
a prompt reply is made to his inquiries, it will facilitate greatly the work 
of formulating the program. If there are any suggestions regarding the 
program or any proposals of papers for the program, these should be com- 
municated to the President or Secretary. WILLIAM F. OGBURN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor 
of “News and Notes” not later than the tenth of the month preceding publication. 


The American Sociological Society.—Over six hundred persons were 
registered as in attendance at the twenty-third annual meeting of the 
American Sociological Society held in Chicago, December 26-29, 1928. 
Elsewhere in this issue there appears a résumé of the principal papers 
given ‘in the main division sessions and in the meetings of the section on 
rural sociology under the general topic “The Rural Community.” 

The joint session for presidential addresses was held Thursday eve- 
ning, December 27. The interrelations of urban and rural life were em- 
phasized in the address “Urban Influence and Selection” by John M. 
Gillette, American Sociological Society. Jesse F. Steiner, the National 
Community Center Association, spoke on “An Appraisal of the Commu- 
nity Movement.” “Industry’s Responsibility to the Community for Un- 
employment Prevention” was the subject of the paper by Sam A. Lew- 
isohn, American Association for Labor Legislation. Other sections hold- 
ing meetings were those on the community, educational sociology, the 
family, sociology and psychiatry, sociology and religion, sociology and 
social work, and the teaching of sociology. 

The officers of the Society for 1929 are president, William F. Og- 
burn, University of Chicago; first vice-president, Howard W. Odum, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina; second vice-president, E. H. Sutherland, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer, Ernest W. Burgess, Univer- 
sity of Chicago; new members of the executive committee, Edward B. 
Reuter, University of Iowa; and Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane University. 
, The place of the next meeting has not been decided. Invitations have 
been received from Atlanta, New Orleans, Philadelphia, Toronto, and 
other cities.  ' 


Section on Rural Sociology—Rural sociology received major atten- 
tion at the annual meeting of the Society, inasmuch as the central topic 
of the meetings was “The Rural Community.” The forty papers on rural 
topics are summarized elsewhere in this issue, so that it is sufficient to 
state here that the papers in the rural section dealt chiefly with research 
teaching and extension. The joint luncheon held with the American 
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Farm Economic Association had as its topic for discussion “Mexican Im- 
migration.” The reports of two committees were adopted at the business 
meeting of the section. The Committee on Resolutions recommended a 
higher degree of permanent organization, with the election of a secretary 
to keep detailed minutes; the establishment of the section as a clearing 
bureau at its annual meeting for the bringing together of trained rural 
sociologists and positions which they might fill; and that in all possible 
ways efforts be put forth to allocate more Purnell funds to rural social re- 
search, particularly in connection with the agricultural experiment sta- 
tions which now conduct no rural research. The Population Committee 
reaffirmed the recommendations of last year in regard to the 1930 census 
and made certain additional recommendations; that in the future the 
summary census volume include a description of all materials tabulated 
but not printed, together with a statement of terms under which access 
may be granted to these unpublished data; that additional special mono- 
graphs be published written by employees of the census rather than by 
volunteer contributors, in connection with the 1930 census on the Negro, 
the foreign born, the Oriental, marital status, occupation, home owner- 
ship, the fertility of women, and the incorporated village; and that the 
Census Bureau should consider the establishment of a department of re- 
search and analysis to undertake such special studies, and to assist out- 
side agencies in obtaining census data. The Steering Committee elected 
for the ensuing year consists of B. F. Coen, chairman; H. J. Burt, secre- 
tary; J. O. Rankin; and W. A. Anderson. 


Chairmen of sections ——The newly elected or appointed chairman of 
the different sections of the Society are: the community, Jesse F. Steiner, 
Tulane University; the family, Ernest R, Groves, University of North 
Carolina; rural sociology, B. F. Coen, Colorado State Agricultural Col- 
lege; sociology and psychiatry, W. I. Thomas, New York; sociology and 
religion, Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary; sociology and so- 
cial work, M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. The 
following sections have secretaries: the community, LeRoy Bowman, Co- 
lumbia University; educational sociology, George B. Neumann, Univer- 
sity of Buffalo; the family, Mrs. W. F. Dummer, 679 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago; and rural sociology, H. J. Burt, University of Missouri. 


Membership of the Society.—The new members received into the So- 
ciety since our last issue and up to January 26, are as follows: 
Adanalian, Alice A., Hull-House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
Andrews, Franklyn L., 1040 N. Wood St., Decatur, Ill. 
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Augustus, Mildred E., sor W. Michigan Ave., Ypsilanti, Mich. 


Backstrom, C. E., 2013 G St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Baker, A. G., University of Chicago, Chicago 

Barton, O. Lillian, 217 Normal Ave., Normal, Tl. 
Batchelor, Ellen M., 7 Willis Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
Bernard, Helen, Hotel Kupper, Kansas City, Mo. 

Binford, Gurney, 628 S. Fern Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Bing, Simeon H., Athens, Ohio 

Blackburn, William J., University of Chicago, Chicago 
Blackman, Fern, 600 Conley Ave., Columbia, Mo. 
Bradway, John S., 133 S. 12th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bruder, Victor W., 1414 Stevens Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Burford, Florence Ann, Quincy, W.Va. 

Busyn, Helen F., 603 23d Ave., W., Duluth, Minn. 

Byrd, Hasseltine, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
Carson, Lorton R., 603 E. College Ave., Iowa City, Iowa 
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Carvalho, C. M. Delgado de, Senador Verguėito 107, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Cheney, Charles H., Court House, White Plains, N.Y. 

Chew, Helen, 829 S. Main St., Findlay, Ohio 

Chirin, David H., 2101 W. Monroe St., Chicago 

Cohen, Isidore, 7613 Yates Ave., Chicago 

Cowden, Sudie E., 224 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Croft, Albert E., 715 Baltzell St., Madison, Wis. 

Crosby, Thomas Le Roy, Furman University, Greenville, S.C. 
Daniel, Vattel E., Wiley College, Marshall, Tex. 

Daniels, F. I., 5 Belmont Ave., Newark, N.J. 


Day, Florence R., 607 Electric Bldg., 700 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dewire, Marjorie C., 1839 Juneway Terrace, Chicago 


Dickinson, Rev. Frederick W., College of Mt. St. Joseph-on-the-Ohio, Mt. St. 


Joseph, Ohio 
Duthie, Mary Eva, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 
Findlander, Jane C., 732 Flanders St., Portland, Ore. 
Fink, David H., 1723 Atkinson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Fleeks, Artie, Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 
Foreman, Madeleine, The Drake Hotel, Chicago 
French, Mildred P., State College, Storrs, Conn. 
Fulmer, Harriet, 4727 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
Garrison, Bessie M., 1115 Ayars Place, Evanston, Ill. 
Gleim, Sophia C., 801 Cass Street, Chicago 
Glenn, Damian P., St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kan. 
Groff, R. H., 2351 S. Clayton St., Denver, Colo. 
Hall, Mrs. A. B., sro Turner Ave., Waco, Tex. 
Hall, Fred S., 130 E. 22d St., New York 
Hall, Samuel Warren, III, Dover, Del, 
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Hanchette, Helen W., 614 Electric Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Harney, Laura B. , Washington Junior High School, Mount Vernon, N Y, 
Harrell, Helen L., 33 Faculty Apartments, University, Va. 

Hayes, Harmon P., 808 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Il. 

Henry, Edward A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Hildebrand, E. L., Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Hitchcock, Isabelle M., Box 313, Ellendale, N.D. 

Hochtritt, Box 682, Cheney, Wash. 

Holtz, Adrian A., Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 
Horchem, B. J., 997 Locust St., Dubuque, Towa 

Horlacher, John Perry, 2203 N. 28th st., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Hull, Blanche W., R.F.D. #6, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Hunter, Joel Du Bois, 2307 Harrison St., Evanston, Il. 

Hurd, Frederick, University of Chicago, Chicago 

Ide, Ethera M., Spring Street, St. Regis Falls, N.Y. 

Irwin, Marjorie F., 1218 W. Main St., Charlottesville, Va. 

Irwin, Mrs. Samuel P., 1003 Franklin Ave., Normal, Ill. 

Jandy, Edward C., 423 Cross St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Jasspon, Mrs. Ethel Reed, 46 W. 83d St., Apt. 8B, New York 
Jeffery, Walter J., 1131 Lunt Ave., Chicago 

Johansen, Mrs. John P., 405 Hamline Ave., Grand Forks, N.D. 
Johnson, Mrs. Clarence R., 132 S. Fifth St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
Johnson, Herman F., 3052 E. 79th Place, Chicago 

Jones, Essie Madeleine, 4557 South Parkway, Chicago 

Kemal, Ali, 500 Riverside Drive, New York 

Kensler, Gladys M., Y.W.C.A., Hastings, Neb. 

Kercher, Leonard G. Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Ketchum, Noble L., 1697 N. Sierra Bonita Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
Kittinger, Mary Alice, 527 N. 17th St., Lincoln, Neb. : 

Levey, Beatrice Z., 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 

` Lewis, Robert Ellsworth, 2200 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Loh, Tuh Yung, 723 Haven St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Lukens, Nettie, 1212 Lycoming St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lyon, Dr. F. Emory, 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 

McCoy, Bruce R., Iowa Falls, Iowa 

McCune, N. A., 504 Abbott Road, East Lansing, Mich. 

McDowell, Mary E., 4630 Gross Ave., Chicago 

McGarr, Llewellyn, 1204 W. Oregon St., Urbana, Ill. 

McGrath, Ralph M., 1023 S. Cuyler Ave., Oak Park, IN. 
MacNabb, Anna Viola, 32 Hansbury Ave., Newark, Ne 

Mangus, A. Ray, 5401 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Marcus, Grace F., 242 W. 11th St., New York 

Miller, Mrs. Carrie Lowry, 506 Fifteenth Ave., N., Seattle, Wash. 
Miller, Cora K., 1105 W. Green St., Urbana, Ill. 
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Mink, Margaret, go7 S. Lincoln St., Chicago 

Morlock, Maud, 2117 Adelbert Road, Cleveland, "Ohio 

Moss, Joseph L., 1939 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Motvani, K. L., 11 E. Prentiss Ave., Towa City, Iowa 

Nelson, Raymond E., 5757 University Ave., Chicago 

Nims, Elinor, 110 Maxwelton Court, Lexington, Ky. 

Oda, Harold Y., 2027 Kealona St., Honolulu, T.H. 

Orito, Kenzaburo, 4115 Fifteenth Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 
Overman, Leland, 2128 Jefferson, Toledo, Ohio 

Oyler, Merton Dale, 162 Graham Ave., Lexington, Ky. 

Ozer, S. D., Commerce Bldg., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Paine, Phyllis M., Associated Charities, 15201 St. Clair St., Cleveland, Ohio 
Panunzio, Lenore, 627 Terrace Place, Whittier, Calif. 

Parrington, Vernon L., University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Polson, Robert A., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Pratt, George D. Is Bridgewater, Conn. 

Price, Frances E., 1338 First St., Louisville, Ky. 

Rabanes, Nasarie, 2004 W. Adams St. Chicago 

Ramsey, Duane V., 4630 Gross Ave., Chicago 

Ranck, Edward B., 6o91 Ellis Ave., Chicago 

Reynolds, Alice R., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 

Riesland, Vadis E., House A, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 
Riggleman, Leonard, Barboursville, W.Va. 

Rogers, D. B., West Liberty, W.Va. , 

Rojo, Trinidad A., University Y.M.C.A., Seattle, Wash. 

Romyn, Elsa H., 5709 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 

Roop, Earl W., 1428 N. 45th St., Seattle, Wash. 

Rubenstein, Ida, Blackstone Hall, 5748 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 
Russell, Mrs. Judith, 106 S. Brooks Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Sanders, Barkev Sahak, 5 W. 125th St., New York 

Sato, Toshi, 1705 Cauthorn Ave., Columbia, Mo. | 

Schmidt, Jacob Philip, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 
Schroeder, Agnes H., Lakeside Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio 

Selle, Erwin S., 376 W. 4th St., Winona, Minn. 

Sewny, Vahan D., 529 Walnut St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Seyfarth, Rev. F. G., Box 454, Sturgeon, Mo. 

Shannon, Irwin V., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Shimp, Everette C., 42 Race St., Athens, Ohio 7 
Smith, Mrs. Douglas, 1236 Asbury Ave., Hubbard Woods, Ill. 
Spitzer, Murray, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Starling, Harvey W., R. 10, Spokane, Wash. 

Strohm, Ella C., 2115 E. 7oth St., Chicago 

Sullivan, Dr. Harry Stack, Sheppard & Enoch Pratt Hospital, Towson, Md. 
Sussman, Sarah, Fellowship House, 133 E. 43d St., New York 
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Sytz, Florence, Hull House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago 

Tang, Kuang Wu, 541 W. 124th St., New York 

Turner, Martin H., 62 N. Prairie St., Batavia, Ill. 

Van Kleek, Mary, 130 E. 22d St., New York 

Van Vleck, Joseph, Jr., 5o N. Mountain Ave., Montclair, N.J. 

Wagner, Marie Earle, Williamsville, New York 

Walther, Elise K., Room 1415, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 

Wander, Paul, Department of Sociology, University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash. i 

Mrs. W. Wallace Weaver, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Weber, Irene, 2611 California Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Wells, K. A., 886 E. Taylor St., Portland, Ore. 

West, Roy A., Shelley, Idaho 

West, Walter, 130 E. 22d St., New York 

White, Lawrence B., 254 E. 7th St., Claremont, Calif. 

Williams, Anne G., 5519 Drexel Ave., Chicago 

Wilson, Robert S., 1238 Tennessee Ave., Lawrence, Kan. 

Wolfson, Abraham L., 3753 Wilson Ave., Chicago 


American Council of Learned Societies —The annual meetings of the 
American Council of Learned Societies, including a conference of secre- 
taries of affiliated organizations, were held in Washington, January 25~ 
27. The representatives present from the American Sociological Society 
were Ernest R. Burgess, its secretary, Edward T. Devine, proxy for Wil- 
liam F, Ogburn, and Stuart A. Rice. Substantial progress on a number of 
the Council’s projects already undertaken was reported by committees. 
Most widely advertised among these is the Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy. Although the agreement with the New York Times Company does 
not call for the publication of Volume I before July 1, 1929, it actually 
appeared last November. Volume IT is in process of publication, Volume 
III is substantially ready for the printer and the articles for Volumes IV 
and V are well under way. Among other enterprises which have gone for- 
ward actively during the year is that of the committee which, in co-op- 
eration with the American Library Association and the National Research 
Council, is compiling a list of the serial publications of foreign govern- 
ments. The first section of the preliminary check list has been issued and 
other parts are shortly to be published. A report of particular interest to 
sociologists was that of the Committee on Linguistic and National Stocks 
in the Population of the United States. Some of the committee’s data are 
presented in the Council’s Bulletin Number 9, of December, 1928. It has 
utilized the results of studies in Great Britain which suggest that “a cer- 
tain distribution or pattern of family names” is a definite characteristic 
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of a natonal or linguistic stock. The prevalence of these stocks in the 
population of the American states of 1790 may be estimated, by the aid 
of the European data concerning family. names, with a degree of exacti- 
tude not hitherto obtained. The committee’s final report and its support- 
ing data will be published in the near future. 

Among the new activities indorsed by the Council is the compilation 
of a directory of American societies, institutes, and other organizations 
devoted to the humanistic and social sciences. This is preferably a joint 
project with the Social Science Research Council. The Executive Com- 
mittee was instructed to take such measures as it may deem useful for 
the salvaging of printed source materials threatened with early destruc- 
tion because of the poor quality of the paper of which they are composed, 
and for assuring the greater permanency of similar materials in the fu- 
ture. The Executive Committee was also instructed to promote research 
and education in the history and science of music. A number of other 
` projects in fields of linguistic and humanistic scholarship were initiated 
or continued. 

The applications of two organizations for membership in the Coun- 
cil were approved, bringing the total number of affiliated societies to 
seventeen. These were the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
and the Bibliographical Society of America. Officers elected for the fol- 
lowing year were as follows: Edward C. Armstrong, Princeton Univer- 
sity, Chairman; William A. Hammond, Cornell University, Vice-Chair- 
man; William E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania, Secretary- 
Treasurer; Edwin F, Gay, Harvard University, and Edgar H. Sturtevant, 
Yale University, members of the Executive Committee. Waldo G. Le- 
land, permanent secretary, and Charles H. Beeston, University of Chi- 
cago, were elected delegates to the Union Académique Internationale— 
Reported by Stuart A. Rice. 


Alpha Kappa Delta-~-Alpha Kappa Delta, honorary sociology fra- 
ternity, held its annual meeting at the Congress Hotel, December 28, 
1928. Two new chapters were admitted at this time: Ohio State Univer- 
sity and Syracuse University. There are now twenty-one active chapters 
of this organization in both state and privately endowed universities and 
colleges. 

The biennial election of national officers resulted in the selection of 
the following: Kimball Young, Wisconsin, president; Stuart A. Queen, 
Kansas, vice-president; E. L. Morgan, Missouri, secretary and treasurer; 
E. S. Bogardus, Southern California, and A. E. Wood, Michigan, mem- 
bers-at-large of the Executive Committee. The new officers are undertak- 
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ing to bring about some unification of purpose and standards in the vari- 
ous chapters. They are all agreed to stimulate research and scholarship 
in sociology through the medium of this organization. 


The National Interracial Conference.—Kighteen national social serv- 
ice and interracial organizations, aided by a grant for research from the 
Social Science Research Council, sponsored an interracial conference in 
Washington, December 16-19, 1928. The conference represented an at- - 
tempt to approach problems of Negro life and race relations through fac- 
tual data. The two hundred or more delegates to the conference included 
representatives of national social work and religious organizations, foun- 
dations, research organizations, federal bureaus, and educational institu- 
tions. A research committee under the chairmanship of Graham R. Tay- 
lor, and with Charles S. Johnson of Fisk University as research secretary, 
had been engaged for more than a year in ‘assembling the statistical trends 
and results of more than twelve hundred studies in the fields of Negro . 
health, population problems, industry and agriculture, housing, educa- 
tion, law observance and enforcement, recreation, citizenship, and race 
relations. The extensive compilation which resulted was compressed into 
a 300-page Data Book for the use of the delegates at the conference. 

The procedure of the conference under the guidance of Mary van 
Kleeck, of the Russell Sage Foundation, chairman, and George E. Haynes, 
secretary, with the technical asistance of E. C. Carter of the Inquiry, was 
as follows: The delegates, limited to two hundred, had been selected 
from the technical staffs of organizations. Conference discussions, which 
followed the topical divisions of the Data Book, were preceded first by 
factual presentations by recognized authorities in the special fields, then 
by suggestive interpretations of the factual data. Each delegate pre- 
sented his questions on a card, during an intermission, and these cards 
were grouped for the discussion from the floor. At the evening sessions 
there were summaries of the discussions. 

Despite the divergent programs of the Negro and white organiza- 
tions, North and South, substantial agreement on the factual material 
developed with unexpected frequency. Discussions were frank, generali- 
zations of long standing were examined, and new focal points of interest 
were selected from the discussions of the data. 

Among the speakers were Louis I. Dublin, of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Raymond Pearl, of Johns Hopkins; John Hope, of 
Morehouse College; Thorsten Sellin, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
W. E. B. DuBois, editor of the Crisis; Herbert A. Miller, of Ohio State 
University; Lawrence A. Oxley, of the North Carolina Department of 
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Public Welfare; Roy Smith Wallace, Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation; John P. Frey, American Federation of Labor; Julius Rosenwald, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, E. R. Embree, and Monroe N. Work. President 
Mordecai Johnson of Howard University and R. R. Moton of Tuskegee 
were joint conference chairmen. 

The conference group, feeling that its task had been accomplished, 
voted to discontinue itself as a formal organization with the publication 
of its proceedings and the data assembled by its Research Committee.— 
Reported by CHARLES S. JOHNSON. 


American journals in the humanistic and social sciences.—In the Oc- 
tober, 1928, bulletin of the American Council of Learned Societies is 
given a list of journals in the United States devoted to the humanistic 
and social sciences compiled by Dr. Leo F. Stock. The present list con- 
tains 215 titles as against 157 in a similar list prepared in 1925. The 
1928 list of American learned journals includes 5 in geography, 4 in an- 
thropology and folk lore, 5 in oriental studies, 6 in philosophy, 13 in 
psychology, 24 in philology, 4 in archaeology and numismatics, 6 in po- 
litical science, 2 in international law and relations, 43 in law, 11 in eco- 
nomics, 62 in history, 7 in religion, 14 in the fine arts, and 9 in sociology. 
The journals listed in sociology, with the dates of their foundation: 
American Journal of Sociology, 1895; American Labor Legislation Re- 
view, 1911; Family, 1920; Journal of the American Institute of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, 1910; Journal of Educational Sociology, 1927; 
Social Forces, 1922; Social Service Review, 1927; Sociology and Social 
Research, 1921; Survey, 1897. Reprints of this list may be secured from 
the Executive Office, 907 Fifteenth Street, Washington, D.C. 


Human Biology—The Journal has received an announcement of the 
launching of a new publication, Human Biology: a Record of Research, 
of which Raymond Pearl, Johns Hopkins University, is the editor. The 
twelve members of the Advisory Board are Charles B. Davenport, Car- 
negie Institution; S. R. Detweiler, Columbia University; E. M. East, 
Harvard University; Eugen Fischer, Kaiser Wilhelm Institut fiir An- 
thropologie, Berlin-Dahlem; Corrado Gini, Instituto Centrale di Statis- 
tica, Rome; Major Greenwood, School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine, London; Shinkishi Hatai, Téhoku Imperial University, Sendai; 
Ales Hrdlicka, Smithsonian Institution; Ernst Kretschmer, Universitäts- 
Nervenklinik, Marburg; H. Lundborg, Statens Institut för Rasbiologi, 
Upsala; Bronislaw Malinowski, London School of Economics; D. Pey- 
rony. Musée Préhistorique, Les Eyzies (Dordogne); P. Rivet, Muséum 
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National d’Histoire Naturelle, Paris; Adolph Schultz, Johns Hopkins 
University; John B. Watson, New York; Clark Wissler, American Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

The following statement is made by the editors: 

Human Biology is established to serve as a medium for the publication of 
the results of original research in any field of human biology, including phys- 
ical and general anthropology, anthropometry, vital statistics, human heredity 
and eugenics, prehistory, human anatomy, sociology, constitutional pathology, 
and psycho-biology, the only requirements being that the essential point or 
points of any acceptable article must have general biological interest and sig- 
nificance, and that the article shall be written with some attention to literary 
form and unity, so that the reader may, without undue effort, get the point. 


Human Biology will be issued quarterly. The first number will appear 
early in 1929. The publisher is Charles C. Thomas, 300 East Monroe 
Street, Springfield, Ill. 


Study of history and other social studies in the schools —The Car- 
negie Corporation has made a grant of $50,000 to the American Histori- 
cal Association for a study of history and other social studies in the 
school. A committee (A. C. Krey, University of Minnesota, chairman) 
has been appointed to plan the study. 


Journal of Economic and Business History.—The Journal oe re- 
ceived the first issue, November, 1928, of the Journal of Economic and 
Business History, published by the Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, and the Business Historical Society, Har- 
vard University Press. The editor is Edwin F. Gay and the managing 
editor is N. S. B. Gras. The editorial board consists of Carl Brinkmann, 
University of Heidelberg; J. H. Clapham, King’s College, Cambridge; 
A. H. Cole, Harvard University; Henri Hauser, University of Paris; E. 
Lipsom, New College, Oxford University; U. B. Philips, University of 
Michigan; M. Rostovtzeff, Yale University; A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard 
University; Owen D. Young, General Electric Company. 


School ‘of Social Sciences in China——The plans for a School of Ap- 
plied Social Sciences for Yenching University, Peking, have been ad- 
vanced by the recent gift of $140,000 from an American foundation and 
by the decision of the Trustees of Princeton-in-China to concentrate their 
activities in support of this project. The most significant immediate re- 
sult of the new program will be the launching of several important re- 
search projects by each of the social science departments. Members of 
the sociology department are already engaged in the detailed study of 
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several market-town areas, beginning with the town of Ching Ho near 
the Yenching campus, and are making a study of the women’s movement 
in China, which will be accompanied by the compilation of a yearbook 
on the present status of Chinese women. They are also.planning a study 
of the tools necessary for sociological teaching, especially endeavoring to 
standardize Chinese sociological terminology. The economics department 
has devised a three-fold plan for investigation: (1) a study of the mar- 
keting of grain in the Peking area; (2) a study of the economic organiza- 
tion of Wan Ping county; (3) the intensive study of certain native indus- 
tries, such as the woolen trade, pottery, textile industries, and the tea 
industry. They are planning to take each of these economic activities 
and follow through the entire process in an effort to discover where econ- 
omies may be effected and efficiency heightened. 


American Year Book.—The American Year Book, which is pub- 
lished annually under the editorial direction of Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart, of Harvard University, aided by an advisory board of representa- 
tives of forty-five national learned societies, will hereafter be published 
under the imprint of the New York Times Company. The volume for 
1928, containing more. than eight hundred pages, will be off press in 
March, 1929. The representative of the American Sociological Society 
in the American Year Book is Frank H. Hankins, Smith College. 


American summer session at the Sorbonne.—In order to meet the 
special needs of American teachers and students the 1929 summer ses- 
sion will include a six weeks’ term of five lecture days a week, three lec- 
tures a day; a final examination leading to a diploma; and a system of 
grades in each course to facilitate the obtaining of American credit. Dur- 
ing the fifth week of the summer session beginning July 29, Professor C. 
Bouglé will give a course of lectures on the subject “The Rôle of Sociolo- 
gy in Contemporary French Thought.” 


Research in women’s professional relations-—A new research or- 
ganization, the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, has recently 
been established with headquarters at the North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, North Carolina. It is under the direction of a Board 
sponsored by the American Association of University Women but financed 
by a group of private individuals. The Institute has a five-year program 
of research looking toward the co-ordination of business and professional 
requirements with women’s education, the cultivation of greater interest 
in pre-professional courses and the profitable entrance of women into 
various fields such as merchandising, finance, and specialized professional 
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service. The object of research is to provide specific facts on occupations 
open to college women, the aptitudes and training required and the op- 
portunities in various fields. Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, the voca- 
tional director of North Carolina College for Women, is also Director of 
the Institute. 


A survey of persons in search of assistance—The urgent need of a 
central welfare information bureau through which persons could learn 
exactly where to go for help in personal or family difficulty is shown by a 
survey made by the Welfare Council of New York City and submitted 
January 21, 1929, to its seven hundred member agencies. The report is 
based on a study of sources of information concerning social services and 
of the experience of 1,766 persons in search of assistance. Forty-seven of 
the leading welfare agencies of the city participated in the study which 
was made by Miss Kathryn Farra of the Council’s staff. For one week 
these agencies kept careful records of the people who applied for help of 
any sort, where they came from, what their difficulties were, what was 
done for them, and how quickly the assistance was given. 


Indiana economists and sociologists organize-—The Indiana Asso- 
ciation of Economists and Sociologists completed its organization at the 
Hotel Lincoln in Indianapolis, on December 9. Stimulation’ of research 
and productive work is the principal function of the association, The 
officers are: president, Dr. E. H. Shideler, Franklin College; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. W. F. Mitchell, De Pauw University; secretary-treasurer, Pro- 
fessor R. Clyde White, Indiana University. The program consisted of 
reports and discussion of research and research projects. Appearing on™ 
this program were: Dr. U. G. Weatherly and Dr. M. C. Mills of Indiana 
University; Professor J. A. Estey, Purdue University; Professor E. T. 
Thompson, Earlham College; Dean J. W. Putnam, Butler College; Dean 
A. H. Woodworth, Hanover College. 


American University —Dr. Edward T. Devine, dean of the graduate 
school and professor of sociology, has resigned to become director of the 
Bellevue Health Center in New York City, conducted under the auspices 
of the Millbank Foundation. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter has been granted 
an additional leave of absence of one semester to permit him to continue 
as assistant director of the study of the Committee on the Care of Medi- 
cal Care. Dr. Carpenter’s study Hospitalization for Persons of Moderate 
Means is in manuscript. Dr. L. A: White, who has been in New Mexico 
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making a study of the Acoma Indians, has resumed giving courses in an- 
thropology. 


University of Chicago-—Professor Robert E. Park is taking a year’s 
leave of absence during 1929. He will:spend two months in Seattle be- 
fore leaving for the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress, which will be 
held in Batavia, Java, May 16 to May 25. He also plans to visit China, 
Japan, and Hawaii. 

Professor Louis Wirth, of Tulane University, will give courses in his- 
torical sociology during the Summer Quarter; Dr. Eyler N. Simpson, who 
has been studying social, economic, and political conditions in Mexico 
during the last two years, will give two courses on Mexico during. the 
first term of the Summer Quarter. During the second term, Professor R. 
D. McKenzie, of the University of Washington, will give courses on hu- 
man ecology and the family. Professor Ralph Linton, of the University 
of Wisconsin, will give courses in anthropology during the Summer Quar- 
ter. During the Winter Quarter Mr. Paul F. Cressey, who taught so- 
ciology in Reed College last year, gave a course on the growth of the 
city. The University of Chicago Press announces the publication of Field 
Studies in Sociology, by Vivien M. Palmer. 


University of Colorado.—Professor Frederick A. Bushee, acting dean 
of the School of Business Administration and head of the Department of 
Economics and Sociology, has been granted a sabbatical leave of absence 
for the academic year of 1928-29, and is spending the time in travel and 
study in Europe. 


Columbia University—Dr. Franklin Thomas gave the course on ad- 
ministration in the National Training School for Executives and Other 
Workers, held at Dobb’s Ferry-on-Hudson, New York, during the au- 
tumn. 


University of Illinois—-The University of Chicago Press announces 
the publication of The Strike, by E. T. Hiller, neue chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology. 

Mr. W. T. Watson has been appointed to give courses in eae 
beginning with the second semester. 


Ilinois Wesleyan University. —S. C. Ratcliffe, of Illinois Wesleyan, 
and L. W. Hacker, of the Illinois State Normal University, have offered 
to teachers in rural sociology one of the first laboratory manuals con- 
cerned with rural life. The manual is based upon “ten of the best known 
textbooks” which deal with rural community life. 
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University of Towa—A new series of college texts and standard 
works in sociology will be published by the McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, under tlie general title “McGraw-Hill Publications in Sociology,”. 
under the consulting editorship of Dr. Edward B. Reuter. The tentative 
program of the series plans the inclusion of books under the following 
main divisions: principles and processes, social problems, social institu- 
tions, and social practice. One volume in the series has already been 
published, Principles of Sociology, by Frederick E. Lumley, Ohio State ' 
University. A volume in preparation is Principles of Educational So- ` 
ciology, by E. George Payne and Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New York Uni- 
versity. ; 


Michigan State College.—Professor C. R. Hoffer has published a 
report of his study A Study of Town and Country Relationships in a spe- 
cial bulletin issued by the college. ‘This study was carried on co-opera- 
tively by the Department of Sociology and the Division of Farm Popu- 
lation and Rural Life, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture. The purpose of the study was 
to find out how the rural town can best serve the people who patronize it. 


University of Minnesota.—One of the new publications announced 
for the late spring of 1929 in the “American Social Science Series,” of 
which Howard W. Odum is the editor, is Principles of Rural-Urban So- 
ciology by Pitirim Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman. P. A. Sorokin and 
C. C. Zimmerman announce the publication of the first seminar study in 
rural sociology at the University of Minnesota in the September issue of 
Social Forces. The study is entitled Farmer Leaders in the United States 
of America. The seminar research for 1928-29 is devoted to an analysis 
of rural art as a phase of rural culture. Arnold Anderson has been ap- 
pointed instructor in sociology for 1928-29, specializing in rural soci- 
ology. 


Mount Holyoke College-—Alfred A. Knopf announces the publica- 
tion, in the near future, of a textbook, The Modern Family, by Assistant 
Professor Ruth Reed. 


New York University——Professor Frederic M. Thrasher gave a 
course on social psychology in the National Training School for Execu- 
tives and Other Workers, held at Dobb’s Ferry-on-Hudson, New York, 
October 1, to December 22, 1928. 


University of North Carolina.—Professor Howard W. Odum is on 
leave of absence from the University for the year. He is the author with 
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Katharine Jocher of a book An Interpretation to Social Research, to be 
published late this spring by Henry Holt and Company. Professor L. L. 
Bernard has been asked to write the history of the social sciences in the 
United States for the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. 


University of North Dakota —In co-operation with the Division of 
Farm Population and Rural Life of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, E. A. Willson, Research Specialist in Rural Social Organization 
at the North Dakota State College of Agriculture, has completed and the 
Agricultural Experiment Station has printed a research study of the prin- 
cipal social organizations and agencies in North Dakota. 


Northwestern University.—-H. C. Taylor has been secured to direct 
over a period of three years a comprehensive survey of social and eco- 
nomic conditions in the state of Vermont, with headquarters at Burling- 
ton, The: survey has the backing of the governor, the state university, 
and the state conference of social work. 


Ohio State University—Dr. J. E. Hagerty has been made director 
of the School of Social Administration in addition to being chairman of 
the Department of Sociology. Dr. A. B. Wolf has been appointed chair- 
man of the Department of Economics. 


St. Lawrence University—Professor Albert P. Van Dusen, formerly 
at Syracuse University, is now teaching sociology at this institution. 


University of Southern California.—Bessie A. McClenahan, former- 
ly of the University of Missouri and the St. Louis School of Social Econ- 
omy, has been appointed assistant professor of sociology. Dr. McClena- 
han will have charge of the case work courses. 


Stanford University—The Departments of Civil Engineering and 
Art have arranged for a course of lectures on City Planning to be given 
before the Senior and graduate students of these two departments, during 
the present college year, to be given by Dr. Carol Aronovici, City Planner. 
The subjects to be dealt with include: scientific basis of city planning, 
constructive organization for planning work, costs and profits of plan- 
ning, planning facts and planning projects, principles of land subdivision 
and control, zoning, traffic distribution and control, civic art; architec- 
tural control. 


University of Texas ——A grant from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial Fund has enabled the School of Education to undertake a 
study of the education of children of Mexican immigrants in Texas. 
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Tulane University ——A new publication, The Ghetto, by Professor 
Louis Wirth, has been announced by the University of Chicago Press. 


University of Virginia——Henry Holt and Company published in 
January The Range of Social Theory, by Professor Floyd N. House. Mr. 
Carroll D. Clark will give courses in social origins and social problems 


and public welfare during Associate Professor Frank W. Hoffer’s absence ` 


in the spring semester. 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute —B. L. Hummel, formerly with the 
Missouri State College of Agriculture, has been appointed extension so- 
ciologist, as an assistant to W. E. Garnett, professor of rural sociology. 


University of Wisconsin——The publication of A Social Interpreta- 
tion of Education, by Professor Joseph K. Hart, is announced for early in 
1929 by Henry Holt and Company. 


Yale University —The Yale University Press announces the publi- 
cation of Incomes and Living Costs of a University Faculty, edited by 
Yandell Henderson, Department of Physiology, and Maurice R. Davie, 
Department of Sociology. This volume is a report on the academic stand- 
ards of living made by a committee of twelve members appointed by the 
Yale Chapter. 


Masters’ theses and doctoral dissertations —The editors of the Jour- 
nal have sent out requests for lists of theses now in progress in sociology. 
Any institutions which have not received these blanks, or persons who 
have not yet been reached, are asked to send in to the Journal degrees 
already received with names of institutions conferring degrees, degree 
sought, title of dissertation, year of expected completion at given college 
or university. 


Personal Notes 


C. W. Areson, formerly with the Child Welfare League of America, 
has become Executive Secretary of the Children’s Service Bureau, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Dorrance and Company announce the publication of a book The 
Marry Letters, by Dr. Philip D. Bookstaber, of Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. In this book, through a series of letters from a man to a woman, he 
discusses women, sex, society, business, love, friendship, and other topics. 

Frank Burleson, formerly executive secretary of the San Antonio 
Community Chest, has been appointed executive secretary of the Nor- 
folk (Va.) Community Fund, succeeding John Melpolder. . 


a 
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Henry Holt and Company announce the publication, early in 1929, 
of Essentials of Civilization: A Study in Social Values, by Dr. Thomas 
Jesse Jones, Educational Director, Phelps-Stokes Fund. 

Mr. Homer Talbot is Secretary of the Jefferson ay Missouri, 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Dr. Robert M. Woodbury, formerly on the staff of the Institute of 
Economics, has joined the editorial division of the Journal of Social Sci- 
ence Abstracts. 

Burr Blackburn; formerly with the Georgia State Council of Social 
Agencies, is now with the Wisconsin Industrial Lenders’ Association, 
studying the effect of the state small-loans law. 

L. A. Halbert, executive director of the Kansas City Council of So- 
cial Agencies, has accepted the appointment as secretary of the Charity 
Bureau, Kansas City Chamber of Commerce, which conducts the annual 
financial campaign for social work. 

Elwood Street has resigned from the St. Louis Community Fund and 
Council to become executive secretary of the Community Chest of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Mr. Street was the founder and first president of the 
St. Louis Sociological Society. 


A CORRECTION 


Through an error in the list of Current Research Projects in the 
January Journal, for which the undersigned offers apology, the study 
under the heading “Delinquency—Correctional Education” was desig- 
nated as being a product of the joint authorship of Mabel Elliott and 
Susan M. Kingsbury. Although the study was made under the direction 
of Dr. Kingsbury, the authorship should have been credited exclusively 
to Miss Elliott. 

Hornet Hart, Chairman 
_ Committee on Social Research 
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James Gordon Bennett was “the first real reporter” the American 
press had known. As everything that is unique and chacteristically 
American about the newspaper is due directly or. indirectly to the re- 
porter rather than the “editor”—that is to say, the editorial writer—this 
statement defines Bennett’s place in the history of American journalism. 

Between them the two Bennetts ruled the Herald for eighty-three years, 
the longest newspaper dynasty we Americans have known. They left no mourn- 
ers when their hands grew cold. The elder was ostracised by the community, 
the younger by himself. The Herald was equally isolated and without friends. 
It compelled support by its energy and won its way by force. Buying and sell- 
ing news was its business. In this it ranked supreme. 


It was the elder Bennett more than anyone else who made the buying 
and selling of news a business. Previous to his arrival. on the scene, the 
newspaper man had been a public servant without a public office; a 
public functionary with great but ill-defined responsibilities, but without 
a salary. Subscribers and advertisers alike “supported” the paper be- 
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cause they subscribed to the views expressed in the editorial column or 
because thé paper “supported” the political party of which they were a 
member. The conception that a newspaper could or would print news 
merely because it was interesting rather than because it supported a 
policy or reinforced a favorite moral principle was a conception of things 
that was, in 1835, when Bennett started the Herald, not only news but 
shocking. i 

News was plentiful enough, but it was not the custom to print it. Ac- 
counts of social affairs were tabooed. The proceedings of the courts could not 
be exploited. It was libelous to publish reports of bankruptcies. Murders were 
described in a half-dozen lines. Political proceedings alone earned space, and 
these were warped and twisted to suit the policy of the sheet. There were many 
papers—nothing was easier to start or more difficult to keep going—but they 
were partisan or specialized organs that filled most of their space by cribbing 
from or commenting on one another. New York had numerous dailies, small 
in size and circulation, that voiced the opinions of the editors, who clipped 
from exchanges and padded from the European mail. Correspondents served 
them from various parts of the country, but sent more of their own pedantry 
or opinion than news. Happenings of moment were recorded in paragraphs— 
there was no “working up” of stories, and much that later became news was 
left unnoticed. 


Bennett changed all that. He reported Wall Street; published the 
list of bankruptcies; reported public dinners; organized the shipping 
news and established a sort of associated press by sending Herald proof 
slips to other newspapers throughout the country and receiving the proof 
slips of these other papers. Bennett invented the war map and was the 
first to publish illustrations. He reported society events and shocked the 
country by publishing reports of church conferences. The religious press 
treated this bit of newspaper enterprise as a sacrilege. Then Bennett be- 
gan reporting popular sermons. l 

The effect of all this was to secularize the newspaper, depriving the 
editorial writer of his pontificial function as interpreter ‘of current events 
and, by reporting what happened, giving the reader the opportunity to 
make his own comment on the news. Previous to that the editor had re- 
garded news as valuable so far as it furnished him a text for an editorial. 
From this time no region of human experience was sacred enough to 
escape the notice of the press, and nothing human but found its place in 
the news columns. Incidentally, the newspaper achieved, at the same 
time, its independence of parties, dogmas, and of powers, temporal and 
spiritual. It did this by vastly increasing circulation, thereby increasing 
its value as an advertising medium, relying upon the interest of the public 
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in the news rather than upon the favor of parties and the subsidy of the 
public printing to maintain its existence. 

The newspaper has become since then what Bennett said he intended 
the Herald to be, a “great organ of social life.” It has also become a great 
capitalistic enterprise. The men who have made and are making the 
metropolitan dailies have disappeared beneath the vast and complicated 
structures which they have erected. They are no longer public characters. 
Except for the legends current in the newspaper offices, they are no longer 
persons—they are mere names. The press has become a great impersonal 
enterprise in which men live dnd work like demiurges, very dimly and 
only partially aware of the nature of their tasks and of their consequences 
to the world outside the office. These changes, which began with the elder 
Bennett, were practically completed before Bennett, the younger, who 
edited his paper by cable from Paris, died. 

With this change in the character of the newspaper has come a 
change in the attitude of the public toward the news. The earlier news- 
papers were organs of opinion, Their editors were mainly publicity men 
for the parties they represented. Most of what they wrote we would now 
call propaganda. The extent to which our attitude toward the press has 
changed is indicated by the fact that propaganda has come to be the 
name for something that is almost indecent. On the other hand, a shrill 
cry has been raised to warn us that our liberties are bound up not, with 
the opinions of editors but with the news. There is still objection to what 
news the papers print, but the concern of our intelligentzia is less with 
the news that is printed than with the news that is suppressed. 

Don C. Seitz, having written the lives of Joseph Pulitzer, of the 
World, and Horace Greeley, founder of the Tribune, has now filled the 
gap in the history of nineteenth-century journalism by writing the life of 
the Bennetts. In view of the fact that he has been during the most of his 
life a newspaper man and a journalist in New York; that he knows the 
game and the people and has been close to the sources of history for 
forty years and more, it is doubtful if the New York press could have 
, found a more competent biographer. It is, however, as he confesses, less 
the newspaper than the personality of its editors that intrigued the bi- 
ographer of the Bennetts. The Bennetts were odd characters; they were, 
on the whole, lonely men. But the same thing may be said in regard to 
Pulitzer and Hearst. Pulitzer, a blind man seeking to escape the noises 
of the world, edited his paper from a private yacht. Hearst, the most’ 
dazzling figure that the newspaper world has ever known, is “a man of 
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mystery. Master of the art of attracting attention and swaying the multi- 
tude, he holds himself as aloof as the dalai lama.” 

It is still, however, a question whether these men made their news- 
papers or their newspapers made them. My own impression, after a care- 
ful study of the institution, is that the American newspaper has become 
what it is today not because of its publishers and editors but, on the 
whole, in ‘spite of them. Not only Bennett but Pulitzer and Hearst seem 
to have cherished ambitions that did not fit in at all with the program and 
the policies which their newspapers eventually imposed upon them. Ben- 
nett, a failure as a political writer, was forced to become, as Seitz says, 
a reporter. Hearst’s excursions into politics have probably done more 
than anything else possibly could to destroy his great newspaper proper- 
ties. The fact seems to be, given a flock of lively young men eager to get 
the news and print it; given also a corps of enterprising advertising men 
determined to sell advertising space, and given the time and the place— 
what a publisher needs most is courage, courage to let his eager young ` 
men do their stuff. The history of the press has been a struggle for cir- 
culation. But this struggle for circulation, with its consequences, has had 
its effects upon the men who grew up with and were responsible for it. It 
conferred upon them great powers and responsibilities—not, to be sure, 
as great as sometimes imagined—but it left them lonely. It is the ex- 
traordinary and more or less eccentric aspects of Mr. Hearst’s career that 
are emphasized in this sketch. The head of the greatest publishing busi- 
ness in the world has made, and will continue to make, good copy. He is 
part of the skyscraper age, an American phenomenon whose real signifi- 
cance we shall not fully understand until we are able to look at his career 
in its historical perspective. 

It is curious and interesting to note in how many respects the story 
of Charles William Harmsworth, Lord Northcliffe, is like that of his con- 
temporary Edward Bok. He early learned “the profound secret of what 
printers call ‘display’ ”;i.e., to make up a page of type in such a way that 
“St will leap to the eye.” He rode a bicycle and: became the editor of a 
paper called Youth. He was at once enterprising and filled with the spirit 
of humanity. He was stirred'by an interest in “the great, patient, voice- 
less England” and wrote a book which was designed to meet her needs. It 
was called One Thousand Ways to Make a Living. He became convinced 
that the great, patient, voiceless public was thirsting for information, and 
he established a penny paper entitled Answers to Correspondents. By of- 
fering a prize of £1 a week for life to the man or woman who guessed the 
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most accurately the amount of bullion in the Bank of England on a given’ 
date, he made it an immense success. Following this success he established 
a series of publications, two of which were Comic Cuts and Forget Me 
Not. His later successes with the Evening News, the Daily Mail, and 
finally the Times, it is interesting to note, were due to the fact that he 
was willing to print and sell the public what it was interested in reading. 
Says his biographer, “His attitude was that the public had a right to be 
interested in anything in which it chose to be interested. He did not dis- 
pute that interest; on the contrary, he tried to discover it.” 

The great influence which Lord Northcliffe exercised upon public 
opinion, particularly during the period of the Warld War, was based, to 
be sure, upon the wide circulation of his newspapers, but it was due also 
to his knowledge of what we sometimes call the public mind. He had 
grown up with the public and understood it. In spite of the rather sump- 
tuous form in which the book is printed, large type and wide margin, it 
is in substance thin. If the tone of Hearst’s biographer is inclined to be 
cynical, that of Northcliffe’s is sometimes dithyrambic. Both display, 
nevertheless, a keen insight into the nature and sources of newspaper 
success and of the influence which the modern newspaper man exercises 
upon the public through the medium of the news. 

If the biographies of Hearst and Northcliffe and the Bennetts show 
us the sort of men who make newspapers, Silas Bent’s Ballyioo exhibits 
the kind of newspapers they have made. We have had the history of 
the yellow press. It was written by Will Irwin and published in Collier’s 
in rgr1.-Since then we have acquired the tabloids. Ballyhoo is a survey 
and a criticism of what the author calls the “gargoyle press,” the press 
which to the sober eye has “a fantastic and a leering” look. Mr. Bent 
wields a trenchant pen. He seems to be a little more surprised and indig- 
nant than one ordinarily expects a newspaper man with as much expe- 
rience as he has had to be. This is due, perhaps, to the fact that he has 
been a teacher in a school of journalism or that he is lifting his voice to 
catch the ear of the magazine public. Nevertheless, he writes as one who 
knows the newspaper from a rather wide and intimate experience. What 
is more important, he has the facts. One gets the impression, from what 
he says, that something ought to be done to protect the American public 
from the rapidly increasing means of communication so characteristic of 
modern life. There is not merely the newspaper; we have also the tele- 
phone, the radio, and the moving picture. They are’ undermining, with 
their stimulating and distracting novelties, the continuity of our expe- 
rience and the very basis of our cultural life. Men who still want to think 
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have to go into retreat to do so. The rest of us do not think any more; 
we react. This is not the way Mr. Bent puts it; but that is one way of 
stating the matter. The best thing that can be said about Ballykoo is 
that, in spite of its censorious tone, it does actually bring Will Irwin’s 
story of the newspaper up to date. 

Covering Washington is the story of Washington life as a news- 
paper man sees it in retrospect. There are none of the high lights which 
illuminate Silas Bent’s trenchant narrative. Mr. Essary is a historian; 
he is interested in affairs and describes in an interesting way, without agi- 
tation, what Washington life looks at in perspective. His account is an- 
ecdotal and reminiscent. It describes the town, the Supreme Court, the 
newspaper man’s relation with the White House, the evolution of the 
lobby, and the proceedings of the Gridiron Club, all in a very entertain- 
ing way and without hard words. One gets the impression that somehow 
the continuity of our national life is maintained not only in spite of the 
newspapers, but more or less with their assistance. 

“There are few professions other than that of the law,” according to 
the authors of The Law of Newspapers, “that bring their practitioners 
into contact with the law so frequently or that have so many legal hazards 
as that of journalism.” One would gain the impression from the news- 
papers that legal hazards either did not exist or that they were so slight 
that they were not worth recording. There are; however, not merely 
laws that restrain the license of the press, but there are cases in which 
this law has been interpreted in the courts. These cases are interesting 
and instructive reading. This volume is built largely upon cases and upon 
the decisions of the courts in respect to the issues which they raise. It is 
not, however, a legal textbook. It is a book for newspaper men and for 
students of journalism. One of the joint authors is professor of law in 
the University of Colorado, and the other is head of the department of 
journalism in the same institution. One of the most interesting chapters 
in the volume discusses “the right of privacy.” Few of us have been 
aware that we had any such right. Even if we did, it seems to have been 
rendered migratory by the telephone and the radio, which break in per- 
emptorily upon the most sacred privacies. But the right of privacy does 
exist in certain states. It is, however, limited at present to the publication 
of photographs for advertising purposes without permission. This is an 
important evolution in law, and the volume which calls attention to it 
assumes a new importance for that reason. 


ROBERT E. Park 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO í 
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An Introduction to the Study of Society. By FRANK H. HANKINS. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiii-+-760. 


According to the author, this volume is designed: for Freshman and 
Sophomore classes in college departments of sociology. Since the study 
of sociology cannot be postponed until students have taken courses in 
geography, biology, and psychology, a preliminary survey is necessary. 
The purpose of the book, as further stated in the Preface, is to give an 
“essential background” which a’student must have in order to advance 
with profit, to be “the base course in sociology,” to provide “a prelim- 
inary survey of the field,” and to give “some insight into human origins 
and institutions.” Since there is here some essential contradiction, the 
real purpose of the author must be inferred from his performance rather 
than taken from his statement. i : 

On examination the book proves not to be in the field of sociology. 
After a little preliminary skirmishing, the author has two chapters de- 
voted chiefly to questions of physical anthropology. There is then a 
brief interlude followed by chapters on the geographical, biological, psy- 
chological, and cultural antecedents of social life. The final chapters of 
the book deal with selected phases of social anthropology—the evolution 
of material cuture, religion and related phenomena, marriage and the 
family, and social organization. It appears obvious that the author is 
not concerned with sociological subject matter. This inference is con- 
firmed by a careful reading of the volume: neither its subject matter nor 
its point of view is sociological. 

This is not intended as an adverse criticism, but the nature of the 
book must be understood. To apply the title sociology to the content 
‘of this book would be to make necessary some other designation for the 
distinctive group of scientific problems and procedures called sociologi- 
cal. The book really discusses some of the problems that lie within the 
field of social anthropology. 

The first pages of the volume are devoted to an analysis of bias, its 
causes and consequences, and to warnings against its dangers; the re- 
mainder of the volume might well be treated as a documentary exempli- 
fication of bias in its effects on the observation and reporting of social 
reality. The author’s fundamental position emphasizes the determining 
effects of race and heredity in human affairs. Races and classes differ in 
physical, mental, and temperamental characters, and these influence and 
condition, when they do not absolutely determine and control, culture, 
tradition, character, and achievement. In the expression of this general 
viewpoint the author vacillates between the position of the race deter- 
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minists and that of modern scholarship, but in the end he always casts 
his anchor closer to the former than to the latter. 

It is inevitable that there should be some confusion and frequent 
contradiction in any effort to force the facts of reality into conformity 
with this racial and eugenic doctrine. From a score of cases at hand, we 
may take a random illustration. At various places it is pointed out that 
the recent American immigrants are mentally inferior. At other places 
it is pointed out that the migrants from the rural areas are selected and 
superior. Now there happens to be no essential difference in the two 
movements except that, in the one case the migrant crosses a national, 
boundary and in the other case he does not. In each case he is moving 
from a rural district to an urban center. Mr. Hankins nowhere explains 
how, or why, the step that carries the migrant across a national boundary 
changes him from a superior to an inferior person. It might also be 
pointed out that the individual migration from country to city cannot 
operate to the deterioration of the country population unless we ma- 
terially modify or give up Mr. Hankins’ other position that spontaneous, 
fluctuating variations are not heritable. The mental tests prove, to the 
author’s complete satisfaction, that the Negroes are grossly inferior to 
the whites in mental ability. But when he undertakes to demonstrate 
a similar gross inferiority of women to men, he makes no mention of the 
tests. A technique is to be used, apparently, oy in those cases where it 
gives the right results. 

It does not seem unreasonable to demand that a book, intended as 
a text for elementary students, be reasonably accurate in the’ factual 
detail presented. But so much cannot be claimed for the present volume. 
Let us take a series of consecutive pages, chosen at random, and cite a 
few examples. The statement (p. 50) that embryology furnishes the 
most convincing single piece of evidence in regard to the animal ancestry 
of man is not in harmony with the best thought: The author (p. 51) con- 
fuses natural and sexual selection. The legend of the chart (p. 62) does 
not describe it, and the table itself is in‘error: if it is a table of all fossil 
men, it has omitted Rhodesian Man; if it is intended to include only the 
finds made in Europe, it should not include Pithecanthropus erectus. The 
author. appears to accept (p. 65) the unacceptable endocrinal view of 
mutational change. Paleontological history will not support his predic- 
tions (p. 66) that fossil types of man will doubtless be found in the 
Americas. On the same page he speaks of fossil man being killed by 
several causes, among them their distant relatives of “higher” form. 
The orang is declared to be as close to man as the gorilla and the chim- 
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panzee (p. 70). Pithecanthropus and Rhodesian man are said to be the 
two most ancient, definitely Auman fossil remains yet discovered (p. 75; 
see also p. 77). Most students deny, of course, that Pithecanthropus was 
a man, and they put Heidelberg before Rhodesian Man. Australopithe- 
cus africanus, a type of fossil ape, is classed as an extinct type of man 
(p. 88; see also p. 77). M. Boule’s position in regard to the Piltdown 
remains is completely misunderstood and misconstrued: neither the first 
nor the later edition is subject to the interpretation given. It is perhaps 
an unimportant matter, but since the author goes to the trouble of giv- 
ing the exact figure (p. 80) it may be pointed out that the Mauer jaw 
was not found 69 feet below the surface. The figure usually given is 
about 80 feet: Boule says 24 meters, Hrdlicka says over 80 feet, Burkitt 
says 80 feet. The Java man was not found in 1892 as stated (p. 90). 
Thompson is not the author of What Is Man, as stated (p. 91). Con- 
trary to the statement (p. 94), stature is not very important as a racial 
trait. The Eskimos live in village groups or bands; they have hardly 
any tribes (p. 99). It has been a very long time since competent anthro- 
pologists have said “probably the most fundamental of all marks of 
racial distinction is what is called the cephalic index” (p. 102). It is 
slightly amusing to find cranial capacity taken up under racial traits (p. 
102). The reviewer is unable to determine what is meant (p. 119) by the 
Europeans as a mixture of three or possibly more primary races. Nor is 
he familiar with the “anthropological opinions” which tend to support 
arguments against race mixture “because of the frequent observation of 
an unusual amount of social dereliction and general inefficiency in cer- 
tain areas or classes where there was also much crossing of racial types” 
(p. 123). These are random samples; there is a gem to every page. 

Mr. Hankins’ manner of writing English is not the best for text- 
book purposes. A book for that purpose should give an orderly presen- 
tation, in lucid English, of the best modern thought on the field covered. 
The present book is lacking on each of these points. Nevertheless it will 
probably have considerable sale as a text. Its disposition to glorify the 
whites and the economically prosperous classes is in line with the pre- 
vailing popular prejudices; from the point of view of many teachers this 
will more than compensate for any and all its shortcomings. 


E. B. REUTER 
ÜnıversITY oF Iowa 
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Allgemeine Soziologie—als Lehre von dem Beziehungen und ‘Be- 
siehungsgebilden der Menschen. By Lrorpotp von WIESE. 
Part II, Gebildelehre. Munich and Leipzig: Duncker and 
Humblot, 1929. Pp. xiv-+-282. 

If it has been mildly irritating to have Part II of Professor von 
Wiese’s General Sociology, the Gebildelehre, or theory of social struc- 
tures, appear five years after Part I, Beziekungslehre, or theory of human 
relationships, there are some compensations. The interval has permitted 
the author to take into account criticisms of the earlier volume. Chapter 
i of the present volume contains a restatement of the position taken in . 
the Bezichungslehre. The student who is pressed for time might gain 
a very fair idea of von Wiese’s general theoretic system by a hasty 
examination of the Beziehungslehre followed by a more careful reading 
of the Gebildelehre. It has been suggested that the earlier volume was 
unnecessarily lengthy, and Part II can almost be taken as a compressed 
statement of the whole. Inasmuch as the Bezichungslehre was ably re- 
viewed by the late Professor Small in this Journal, the present reviewer 
may take for granted a knowledge on' the part of the reader of the gen- 
eral plan of that volume. Here Professor von Wiese starts from the 
proposition that neither Beziekung (“connection, relation”) nor Gebilde 
(“form, structure”) is, strictly speaking, a definable term. They are 
ultimate categories. One can, however, describe what is meant by a so- 
cial structure, and point out certain things about it, thus giving by indi- 
rection a clue to its sense. The term Beziehung is employed simply to 
designate the substantive or relatively permanent aspects of an action of 
one person or group which affects, or terminates upon, another person or 
group. In the theory of social structures, we are concerned first with 
the antithesis between the concept of social process as the active, dy- 
namic aspect of social interaction, and social structure as the substan- 
tive aspect. Professor von Wiese uses the term structure (Gebilde), 
however, in a somewhat technical sense, to designate complexes or sys- 
tems of social processes. A social structure, in this sense, consists of a 
number of persistent social processes marked in general pattern by some 
sort of permanence of form. Of such structures he distinguishes three 
general classes: crowds, groups, and abstract collectivities. The present 
volume is occupied mainly with the analysis and description of the spe- 
cial characteristics of these types and their subordinate varieties. 

This book is packed so full of interesting material that the reviewer 
is constrained to forego the attempt to discuss its aplicanens 2 in any 
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detail. Two features, however, merit special emphasis. One is the au- 
thor’s distinction between the crowd (Masse) and the mere throng or 
multitude (Menge). A multitude is a mere heap of human beings; it 
becomes a crowd only when some significant happening initiates inter- 
actions among its members (pp. 95-96). The other feature is the use of 
quasi-mathematical symbols and equations to represent the fundamental 
analytical hypotheses proposed by the author. No doubt a great deal 
more experimentation and discussion must take place before the question 
concerning the validity and utility of this procedure in sociology can be 
answered decisively, but meanwhile, there is something very intriguing 
about the idea. 

Though the development of sociology in Germany has in some re- 
spects lagged behind the similar movement in the United States, German 
sociologists are producing books which American sociologists cannot 
afford to neglect. Professor von Wiese’s General Sociology is one of these 
books. ' 

Fioyp N. House 

UNIVERSITY oF VIRGINIA 


The Workings of the Indeterminate-Sentence Law and the Parole 
System in Illinois. By ANDREW A. BRUCE, ALBERT J. Harno, 
and Ernest W. Burcess. Springfield, Illinois: Parole Board 
of Illinois, 1928. Pp. xiv-+277. 

At the request of the chairman of the Parole Board of Illinois, the 
president of each of the three principal universities in Illinois appointed 
one faculty member to serve on a committee to study the indeterminate- 
sentence and parole system of Illinois. The problem presented to the 
committee was to determine whether the indeterminate-sentence and 
parole system should be abandoned or continued, and if continued, how 
it should be modified. The evidence presented on this problem shows 
chiefly two facts: that the period of imprisonment under the indeter- 
minate-sentence system has been longer than under the earlier definite- 
sentence system, and that about 75 per cent of the inmates paroled have 
no record of violation of parole. The Committee apparently came rather 
early to an agreement that the problem of.abandoning parole need not be 
considered seriously. Consequently, they presented a descriptive account 

‘of the parole system as operating and suggestions for modification. 

The greatest contribution in this study consists in the fifth part, 

which is an analysis by Professor Burgess of the factors which determine 
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success or failure on parole, and on this basis the construction of an ex- 
pectancy rate by means of which to predict success or failure on parole. 
The failures were compared with the successes on twenty-one items, in- 
cluding the following: type of offense, criminal type, previous criminal 
record, social type, parental and marital status, type of area of residence, 
previous work record, punishment record in prison, months served prior 
to parole, age at time of parole, recommendation of trial judge and 
prosecuting attorney, intelligence rating, psychiatric personality type, 
psychiatric prognosis. Sub-classifications were made; some of these 
sub-classes had violation rates higher than the average for the entire 
institution, others had rates lower than the’ average for the entire insti- 
tution. Thus a particular individual might be in twenty-one groups 
which had violation rates lower than the average for the entire institu- 
tion, or in twenty-one groups which had violation rates higher than the 
average for the entire institution, or at some intermediate point. In the 
final table the twenty-one classes were reduced to nine, and these had 
rates of violation of parole ranging from 1.5 per cent at one extreme to 
76 per cent at the other. The Committee suggests that this expectancy 
rate should be refined by the study of a larger number of cases. As it 
stands, it may be regarded as one of the major contributions to scientific 
technique in the social sciences. It should be quite as useful in the ex- 
planation of behavior as in the administration of agencies which are 
attempting to control behavior. . 

The principal defect of the expectancy rate, as it stands, is the lack 
of objective definition and standardization. This can be attained best by 
the actual use of the rate by various parole boards and other agencies. 
It is unlikely that standardization can be secured without at least a 
generation of experimentation. 


E. H. SUTHERLAND 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Town and Country. By Etva E. Murer. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
` sity of North Carolina Press, 1928. Pp. 12-212. $2.00. 
Rural Sociology. By Jonn Morris GuLeErTE. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1928. Pp. xiii+574. 

Where practical problems touch deeply a vast number of people, it 
is pertinent that a sympathetic writer strive to foment appreciation and 
mutual understanding. The book Town and C ountry, by Elva E. Miller, 
does just this thing; its purpose is to bring understanding between the 
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village- and town-dweller, and the farmer. It is neither sociology, a 
treatise on rural problems, nor an attack on any class. 
The author had as his primary object the showing of the interde- 
` pendence of the town and country; at the same time he recognized the 
antithesis in their relationships particularly as producer and consumer. 
The towns came into existence as service centers for the farmers; they 
are the market places for the agriculturist. Likewise, the town cannot 
exist without the country; when the farmers fail in their prosperity the 
town merchant cannot succeed. To promote better farming; to provide 
better accommodations for the farmers in the town; to make the churches, 
the schools, and other organizations of the town, service-institutions for 
the country is, after all, the best method of promoting the welfare of the 
town. The author has used many examples which show decided success 
where co-operation of townsmen and countrymen has been attempted. 

Rural Sociology, by Professor Gillette, is a revised edition of his 

. book which-appeared in 1922 under the same title. The author states in 
his Preface: 

The factual and statistical statements have been brought up to date in 
so far as published material permits. Large portions of chapters dealing with 
population, health, tenancy, labor, and the relation between town and country 
and considerable portions of many other chapters have been rewritten. 


Other aspects have also been changed, though the scheme of the book: 
and the author’s general approach have persisted. 

This book is a text. It cannot be considered as having made a scien- 
tific contribution and it is very questionable if it is sociology. For classes 
concerned with the problems of rural life, who need perhaps to know 
something about national welfare and land policy and conservation of 
forest and mineral resources as well as methods of developing rural lead- 
ership, this book answers the purpose. The statistical data are well chos- 
en; the author has spared no pains to acquaint himself with all available 
information. His bibliographies are unusually complete. 

With these good qualities the book is open to serious criticisms. The 
author assumes that the principles of sociology have been found, but one 
cannot discover that he in any way has followed them if they have. 
Numerous conclusions are apparently drawn by the author from his own 
general observations. A glaring weakness is found in the treatment of 
villages. In defining his problem the following statement is made: 
“Towns, for our purposes, will include cities of 2,500 or more inhabi- 
tants each, small incorporated places, and all unincorporated aggrega- 
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tions of a non-agricultural character.’” Professor Gillette proceeds to 
discuss the village, but the reader is not sure about what he is talking. 
The second weak aspect concerns the question of village decline. The 
whole treatment attempts to prove his former position, that villages are 
declining, rather than to examine the real situation. One is led to be- 
lieve that Professor Gillette has failed to see that villages as a class lose 
population by growth out of the class. ; 

` After all, this work is encyclopedic, it has its place, and serves as a 
happy point of attack for all who desire to make rural sociology a real 
science. , 

Bruce L. MELVIN 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Great Britain. Essays in Regional Geography. By Twenty-six Au- 
thors. With an Introduction by Sœ E. J. RussELL. Edited by 
A. G. Ocitvre. Cambridge: University Press, 1928. Pp. xxx 
+486. 


This series of essays, prepared for the twelfth International Geo- 
graphical Congress by Britain’s foremost geographers, aims to give a 
synopsis of the entire regional geography of Great Britain. The country 
is divided into twenty-four major divisions, each containing numerous 
subdivisions. The approach in the main is geological and geographical 
rather than ecological and cultural. No attempt is made to show terri- 
torial or economic integration. Even a general regional map is omitted 
because “it was felt that such a map might find its way into elementary 


` textbooks where it would mislead.” 


The essays give an interesting picture of cultural change in this little 
island of varied geographical formation. Change has taken place very 
unevenly. Some regions or parts of regions have been passed by in the 
modern whirl, as for instance the South-West peninsula, which the “era 
of railways and steamships plunged into relative obscurity,” or the 
southeastern Midlands, which “seems like a surviving fragment of an 
England of the past,” or East Ganglia, which so far has “escaped the 
devastating phases of modern industrialism”; other districts have gone 
through various successions in economic structure and human settlement. 
Old centers such as Coventry, York, and Edinburgh have been super- 
seded in importance by great industrial conurbations like those around 
Birmingham, Leeds, and Glasgow. Likewise many of the “little ports” 
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that dotted the shoreline have been swept into oblivion by. the concen- 
trated shipping centers. 

In general the British Isles represent three different patterns of set- 
tlement and human distribution, (1) the pre-industrial, determined by 
topography and soil, (2) the structure of the nineteenth century im- 
posed by railways, steam-power, and international trade, (3) the present 
pattern of local integration resulting from the motor car and “the new 
industrial revolution.” The ground plan of the first pattern was laid by 
the Romans through their system of main trunk highways. The railways 
and steam-power in industry superimposed a new structure characterized 
by the rise of specialized industrial conurbations near the sources of fuel 
and the gateways of commerce and by the segregation of business and 
finance in London. The motor car and the new forms of competition, 
both from within and from without the country, are effecting a third 
structural pattern—a sort of revival of the pre-industrial régime but on 
a new scale of distance. The present era is characterized by metropolitan 
overflow, changing economies, and by new human migrations. 

In the past the region’s industrial concentration served as reservoirs 
for the surplus inhabitants of the agricultural sections but now new mi- 
grations are under way. Scotland is being invaded by unskilled laborers 
from Southern Ireland who are forcing the “cream of the people” to emi- 
grate to other parts of the empire. “The evidence is overwhelming that 
the Irish in Scotland will increase while the Scottish race decreases.” 


R. D. McKenzie . 


UNIVERSITY oF WASHINGTON 


Our Oral Word as Social and Economic Factor. By M. E. DEWITT. 
London and Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Pp. 329. $2.25. 

The keynote of this strange and personal book i is given in one of the 
paragraphs of the “Introductory”: 


Personally we cannot look upon the oral word from a local or even a one- 
nation point of view. It is far too much a part of our international lives, and 
with every month our lives are less local, which makes the oral word mean 
more to the English-speaking people as a whole and, thereby, to the world at 
large. They are those who are interested in social and economic problems, par- 
ticularly through women’s clubs and the myriad other organisations, who will 
soon realise that a dozen “best” dialects do not belong to any national pro- 
gramme of education. We no longer educate our nomadic millions for one 
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state, shire or province, or for one section of a land, or even for one land alone. 
Why, then, should we give them in the oral word anything which does not 
sound world-well? We are in a new era, an era in which the air itself connects 
all villages and far-flung communities within the single moment of the uttered 
word. : 


Miss DeWitt is not always easy to follow. This is because of the 
breathless and emotional quality of her thought and a style which con- 
stantly borders on the quaintly pedantic. She is a well-known student of 
phonetics and of correct English and French speech. 

Two main ideas emerge. The first is the paramount importance and 
indefinite continuance of Anglo-American power, which must not be 
muddied by any blendings of other races with the Anglo-American race. 
The second idea is the necessity of perfecting and conserving for this 
great ethnic unity a noble form of speech, which is correct and uniform 
in pronunciation, possesses a natural beauty, and is to be made still more 
beautiful. Miss DeWitt does not approve of the “Western or General” 
form of American pronunciation, which she dubs “the School of the 
Curly Tongue,” but prefers a common ground of cultivated English 
speech based on British and eastern American models. 

Anglo-American power, the sea, a particular norm of English pro- 
nunciation, and beauty of vocal utterance are inextricably blended in 
Miss DeWitt’s planetary dream. Is there a true will, in the unconscious, 
for such phonetic unity of speech as she advocates? Is not the resistance 
to such unity a far profounder sociological and psychological fact than 
most of us are willing to believe? She neither explicity raises nor an- 
swers this question but merely wishes it away. But her book at least 
suggests its interest and stubborn importance. 

EDWARD SAPIR 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO š 


The Symbolic Process and Its Integration in Children: A Study in 
Social Psychology. By Joun F. Markey, PH.D. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. xii} 192. $3.50. 

Amid the zigzags and meanderings taken by psychology in its his- 
torical development one can discover an inevitable return to the problem 
of thinking. Dr. Markey’s treatment represents an approach from the 
behavioristic tangent. His central tasks are two: to show that reflection 
is part of a “complex social act,” that is, it presupposes co-operative ac- 
tivity and is an aspect of this interlocking: behavior; to explain the 
thought process in terms of an extended and elaborate conditioning pro- 
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cedure. The concrete material is provided by studies of the appearance 
of word-symbols among children. ; 

The merit attached to the execution of the first task comes merely 
from re-emphasizing that symbols arise in joint activity. Of course, this 
point of view is not novel; it has been held for a long time particularly 
by the pragmatists in philosophy and psychology. Dr. Markey adds 
nothing to it, but does restate the position very neatly. Much more in- 
teresting is the treatment of the second task. As a behaviorist Dr. Mar- 
key shuns the “psyche” as an explanatory principle. Thinking is to be 
explained by the familiar “conditioning” principle. The task is difficult, 
but we are presented with an ingenious and interesting interpretation: 
An individual comes to respond to his own verbal stimulus in the way 
that he has responded to the verbal stimulus of another, and, in turn, as 
he has responded to the act of the other. Thus, his verbal. stimulus calls 
out the behavior originally called out by the act of the other. However, 
his verbal stimulus evokes a second response, by reason of the fact that in 
addition to being a substitute stimulus, it has a primary value of its own. 
Then, these two response systems interact in the individual, and in so 
doing give rise to the integration of the symbol, or the appearance of the 
thought. Dr. Markey assures us that this is so, although, despite his 
elaborate and detailed treatment, it is not made evident how the inter- 
action goes on nor how the symbol emerges from it, Where a response is 
immediate there is no symbol; a symbol always implies an inhibited reac- 
tion. Yet there is no place in Dr. Markey’s account of the conditioning 
process, for this inhibited phase or, as he terms it, for the individual to 
tend to respond to the substitute stimulus. 

While Dr. Markey is to be admired for his valiant attempt to give 
a behavioristic explanation of “thinking,” one must recognize its inade- 
quacies and weaknesses. It is the opinion of the reviewer that Dr. Mar- 
key has added little in theory to what Dewey and Mead have said of the 
reflective process, and has missed much of what they have written. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Problems of the Pacific, Proceedings of the Second Conference of 
the Institute of Pacific Relations, Honolulu, Hawaii, July 15 
to 29, 1927. Edited by J. B. Conpiirre, M.A., D.Sc. (NZ.) 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. $3.00. 

This is an invaluable volume not only for persons interested in prob- 
lems of the Pacific, but also for those interested in the organization of 
opinion on public problems. The latter group will discover in this book 
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how the Institute of Pacific Relations functions and specifically what it 
did at its second general conference at Honolulu in the summer of 1927. 
Although a verbatim record of the plenary sessions, round tables, and 
forums of this gathering are not given, the discussion is ably summar- 
ized. - 

Particularly interesting is the report of the round table on the future 
of the Institute. The speakers, designated by national group member- 
ship, frankly express their opinions on the proper objectives of the or- 
ganization, the relative weight that shouid be given to research and 
information, the conduct of discussion, the difference between this and 
other organizations interested in international affairs, the treatment of 
press representatives and the knotty problem of publicity, and the ex- 
pediency of including members from other Pacific countries such as 
Soviet Russia, etc. A detailed consideration of some of these problems 
by W. H. Kilpatrick and Herbert Croly is included, while the General 
Secretary of the Institute presents a brief survey of its history and ac- 
tivity. 

The substance of this volume indicates that this organization not 
only knows what it is about, but is about something worth whole. In 
brief, a better understanding of the problems resulting from the contacts 
of the diverse civilizations of the Pacific is its object. Its activities in- 
volve research, the dissemination of information, and the facilitation of 
discussion. It does not pass resolutions, make recommendations, nor 
engage in propaganda. 

The first section of the volume reprints the statements presented at 
the plenary sessions by the leader of each national group. Here one may 
compare typical attitudes on Pacific problems from Great Britain, Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, China, Japan, Korea, the United States, 
and the Philippines. 

The next section includes skilful summaries of the round-table dis- 
cussions on such problems as tariff, extraterritoriality, and conces- 
sions in China, foreign missions, population and food supply, indus- 
trialization and foreign investments, immigration and emigration, diplo- 
matic relations, education and communications, and Pacific mandates. 

A selection of documents presented to ‘the conference is then in- 
cluded. Some are highly technical, some popular, but they are suff- 
ciently varied to please both the serious student and the citizen seeking 
general information. Appendixes list the members of the conference, and 
the documents presented and reprint the program and the constitution 
of the organization. Maps and diagrams illustrating fundamental prob- 
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lems of population and food supply are inserted, and the whole is well 
indexed. 

The Institute and the editor are to be congratulated on this excellent 
production, which cannot but enlarge general understanding of a group 
of problems which may dominate the next century. 


Quincy WRIGHT 
University or CHICAGO 


Your Growing Child. A Book of Talks to Parents on Life’s Needs. 
By H. Apprncron Bruce. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
1927. Pp. xiit412. $2.50. 

Parent Education. Northwest Conference on Child Health. and 
Parent Education. Edited by RicHarp OLDING Bearp, M.D. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1927. Pp. x+- 
215. $2.00. 

Parenthood, it seems, need no longer be looked upon as an altogether 
unskilled trade. There are evidences that it may even in time attain the 
status of a profession, with at least a limited scientific base. Much of the 
advice with which parents are bombarded, however, still consists of gen-. 
eralities interspersed with plausible anecdotes, always undocumented. Of 
this type is the volume by H. Addington Bruce, which reflects a far- 
flung but undiscriminating familiarity with the literature, particularly 
that current a decade or more ago. The recapitulation theory crops up, 
unchallenged; instincts of love, fear, play, imitation, and curiosity are 
casually accepted; and a strong undercurrent of confidence in Freudian 
theory runs through the book. Chapter headings range from “Care of the 
Teeth” to “Little Delinquents” and “Teach Tolerance.” The topics are 
unorganized and. the style ploddingly unattractive. Though the author 
stresses the importance of the social heritage and says, “every child, by 
the time he goes to school, is a partly finished product,” there is no men- 
tion of nursery schools or of other recent developments in preschool train- 
ing. Still, valuable bits of counsel do appear throughout. 

Parent Education represents the sounder modern approach to these 
matters. Here men and women at work in the laboratories, studying 
young children at close range, pause long enough to report progress and 
to offer a finite number of well-buttressed recommendations to the out- 
side world.. Twenty-two papers, intelligently organized to cover child life 
at home, at school, and in the community, present the main problems 
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faced by every parent, and offer definitely helpful suggestions. The 
names of the contributors—Drs. Smiley Blanton, John E. Anderson, 
Richard E. Scammon, Ada Arlitt, Bird T. Baldwin, Miss Lydia Roberts, 
and others—inspire confidence. These scientists are not neglecting the 
important task of popularizing knowledge in their respective fields. One 
of the fine things about the book is its scientific integrity, in evidence of 
which we may cite the following quotations: 

The effect of training upon the underlying growth processes is harder to 
determine. Relatively little can be said from our present knowledge (John E. 
Anderson, p. 89). 

One of the most remarkable attributes of human beings is their power of 
adaptive compensation... .. There is only one means by which innovations 
in plant and animal life can be achieved, and that is through the agency of 
variation. Yet when parents or schoolmasters meet an individual who shows 
distinct tendencies to variation from our present accepted type of satisfactory 
child, they evidence signs of alarm... . . It becomes clear that to determine 
a fixed standard, based upon a system of averages, to which a child must attain 
to be considered normal, is a dangerous procedure (George Draper, pp. 35-37). 


RortH R. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


The Origins of the World War: I. Before Sarajevo: Underlying 
Causes of the War; II. After Sarajevo: Immediate Causes of 
the War. By Stoney BrapsHaw Fay. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1928. Pp. xix+ 551; xiiit+577. $9.00. 

This long expected account is extensive and elaborate, in many parts 
very thorough, always scholarly, and often testifying to the author’s 
great erudition. If with respect to Germany it is well marked with his 
feeling and leanings, it is nowhere marred by characteristics that have 
brought contempt for much “revisionist” writing. The author justly 
remarks that material pertinent to this subject is now so vast that almost 
any conclusion can be drawn by selecting some evidence only. This 
reviewer admits, however, that conclusions reached by conservative 
scholars about responsibility for the war are supported in astonishing 
degree by Professor Fay’s work. 

It remains as true as when first believed, that the conflict that led 
to the World War began when Austria-Hungary declared war on Serbia, 
that the larger struggle commenced with declarations of war by Ger- 
many on Russia and on France. In the present volumes Professor Fay 
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brings out in detail, how the German leaders gave to the Austrian gov- 
ernment complete assurance beforehand of thorough support in what- 
ever course Austria would follow against Serbia, and he fails not to 
mention, though this rather briefly, that the decision was taken in con- 
nection with the conferences at Potsdam on July 5 and 6. Professor Fay 
makes it plain that Austria so drafted the ultimatum to Serbia as to 
render a war with her certain to follow. The author assigns large re- 
sponsibility to Russia, since she first ordered general mobilization, ac- 
cepting here the German thesis that “mobilization means war”; but on 
this important technical and legal point his treatment is brief and per- 
haps not quite satisfactory. 

No extensive scholarly work on the origins of the war contains an 
abler or more sympathetic treatment of the German case, and it is most 
desirable that such treatment should be given. Yet with respect to the 
catastrophe Professor Fay assigns the principal responsibility to Austria- 
Hungary, and he seems, though less explicitly, to put Germany’s respon- 
sibility next (II, 550-54). Such judgment may be good, inasmuch as 
Austria’s actions did so much to bring the conflict to pass, but the re- 
viewer has always felt that Germany should bear principal blame, be- 
cause her power was so much greater that without her support and 
encouragement Austria would not have ventured to do anything. 


RAYMOND TURNER 
Jouns Horxins UNIVERSITY 


L’ Autorité et la Hiérarchie. Annales de l'Institut International de 
Sociologie, Tome XV. Paris: Marcel Giard, 1928. Pp.. 365.. 
45 francs. 

When the delegates to the eighth Congress of l'Institut International 
de Sociologie met in Rome in 1912, little did they think what changes 
would come over the whole subject of hierarchy and authority in the 
years that were to intervene before the theme was finally discussed. In 
October, 1927, delegates met to discuss the theme. Only those papers 
which seem most important can be mentioned. 

Salamon Reinach discussed the origins of sovereignty, and arrived 
at the startling “explanation” that it has its basis in mana, and that 
any attempt to‘account for the latter by rational means is eed 

to failure. Voilà! 

Descamps found that the origins of sovereignty were in the skaman 
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or medicine-man, and that his original authority was diffused over a 
wider and wider area as the division of labor becomes more highly elabo- 
rated. He attempts no explanation of the shaman’s mana, but does not 
seem to lean toward the obscurantist “explanation” adopted by Reinach. 

Starcke, of the University of Copenhagen, had a long paper on the 
difference between Dugit and Kelsen—between the pluralist and the 
Neo-Kantian. 

Next came a trio furnishing a comic interlude: Eduard Sanz y Escar- 
tin of Spain, Francesco de Luca, of the. University of Naples, and Fred- 
erick W. Roman, of our own fair land. The first two dilated on the 
merits of the dictatorships in their respective countries: a fairly good 
case can be made out for Mussolini and Primo de Rivera, but not by the 
two gentlemen whose papers we are now considering! One wonders how 
they ever got into the Congress, and why their effusions were printed; 
and when one turns to Roman’s attack upon the iniquitous vintners of 
France, one wonders . . . . and wonders. Is this American sociology? 

Duprat, of the University of Geneva, had by far the best paper pre- 
sented; it covers 143 pages of the Annales and is worth all the rest put 
together. La Sociologie des Hiérarchies Sociales is free from obtrusive 
value judgments and heated oratory. 

The shadow of dictatorship haunted the TE but received little 
explicit attention except from its Italian and Spanish protagonists. Is it 
an accident that the next meeting of the Congress will consider this ques- 
tion—What are the underlying causes of war, and what are the pre- 
requisites for enduring peace?” 


Howarp P. BECKER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Misleaders of Labor. By WILLIAM Z. Foster. 2 West Fifteenth . 
Street, New York: Trade Union Edocatonal League, 1927. 
Pp. 336. $1.75. 

In the United States there are few books on labor written by labor 
leaders. There are only three such outstanding books: one written by 
John Mitchell, when president of the United Mine Workers, entitled 
Organized Labor; the second by Samuel Gompers, entitled Seventy 
Years of Life and Labor; and the third by William Z. Foster, Tke Great 
Steel Strike and Its Lessons. Perhaps the reason for the small number of 
books written by American labor leaders is the lack of contact with 
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intellectuals. Misleaders of Labor is a book written by a labor man with 
the did of intellectuals. It ranks among the really few good books. Just 
as the Mitchell and Gompers books are able statements of the conserva- 
tive trade-union attitude, so Foster’s book takes its place as an able 
statement of the Communist trade-union attitude. 

Misleaders of Labor is frankly a propaganda book analyzing and 
interpreting the American trade-union situation from the Communist 
viewpoint. The facts are not always carefully checked, and there is con- 
siderable overstatement. However, since the book was not written by an 
ignoramus, but by a keenly intelligent man, a practical leader and or- 
ganizer, and one profoundly conversant with the ins and outs of the 
labor movement, it is full of substance and makes stimulating reading 
even, for those who do not accept the central Communist theme with 
which it is embellished. ; 

Misleaders of Labor may be roughly divided into three phases. Not 
content with the recital of the records of leaders that have been pub- 
licly branded as corrupt, Foster proceeds to tear the cloak of respecta- 
bility from prominent labor leaders who have been honored and esteemed 
by the press, pulpit, employers, and public officials. The second set of 
criticisms is based upon the ethics of revolutionary working-class philoso- 
phies. According to this morality, persons who align themselves with the 
movement are expected to be actuated by far-reaching principles. Foster 
turns the limelight on those leaders who lightly abandon the cause of 
labor for lucrative positions with the “enemy” employer or for business 
careers, as though changing to business pursuits were merely a shift of 
jobs rather than a discarding of fundamental ethical principles. What 
galls Foster and the revolutionary radicals is that the American Federa-. 
tion of Labor accepts such practices as ordinary and even laudable, and 
continues to honor and respect such labor leaders. The third phase of 
the book is to prove that other brands of radicals, as the socialists and 
the I.W.W.’s, are not qualified to save the situation. According to Fos- 
ter, only the Communists can do the job both nationally and interna- 
tionally. The scene in Russia is pointed to as evidence of what the 
Communists can do; and American workers are urged to force the labor 
movement to hitch its wagon to this new comet. 

l Davo J. Saposs 

Brookwoop CoLiEce : 
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The Scientific Habit of Thought. By Frepertck Barry. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1927. Pp. ix+358. $3.50. 

Philosophers of science have given much time and thought to the 
problem of scientific procedure, but their achievement is far out of pro- 
portion to their effort. The deficiency, the reviewer suspects, comes sim- 
ply from the failure to study scientists as they are engaged in their scien- 
tific work. To interpret the basic ways of scientific thought in terms of 
formal logic; to construe them so as to bear out a particular philosophi- 
cal bias; to select some particular scientific technique and project it as 
the method of science in general; to elaborate in verbose fashion some 
common aphorism concerning science—such approaches have been le- 
gion, But to inquire into scientific thought in a scientific. manner is a 
rare attack, one getting hints of it only in such works as those of Mach, 
Clifford, and Poincaré. 

Dr. Barry is eminent as a scientist, and is equally trained and able 
in the history of science. His experience and knowledge should fit him 
peculiarly well to study scientifically scientific thinking; but the reader 
who anticipates such a treatment in this book will experience keen disap- 
pointment. Dr. Barry gives us, instead, a number of essays, constructed 
„and written in true essay form. This type of approach accomplishes his 
expressed aims but scarcely measures up to one’s hopes. 

As essays Dr. Barry’s discussions are good. They are suggestive, 
argumentive, clever, and stimulating. ‘He strives to tell us about the 
nature of science and the scientist, the nature of scientific fact and 
theory, and the réle and opportunity of scientific thinking in modern life. 
In this he succeeds very well, subject to the inadequacies which mark an 
essay approach to a scientific problem. The depicting of the scientist as 
a cold-blooded, tough-minded, highly curious individual seems a little 
odd and unrepresentative. One misses any appreciation of the historical 
and accidental genesis of the “scientific attitude” which Dr. Barry some- 
how regards as the inevitable possession of a certain kind of individual. 
The discussion of the Nature of Fact could be improved by pondering 
over George Mead’s unduly neglected article, “Scientific Method and 
the Individual Thinker.” But such deficiencies are not to be regarded 
as serious for this type of work. Its reading will amply repay one who 
approaches it with the proper understanding of its character. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University oF CHICAGO . 
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Elements of Rural Sociology. By NEWELL Leroy Sims. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+-698. $3.75. 


This text is by a writer well known for his earlier works, A Hoosier 
Village and The Rural Community. The book is divided into five sec- 
tions: an Introduction, which defines rural sociology; a section on the 
vital element, which deals mostly with population and migration; a 
section on the cultural element, which is devoted to physical factors and 
institutions; the material element, which summarizes wealth, income, 
and consumption; and the structural element, which elaborates the 
earlier thesis developed in Tke Rural Community, and then sets forth 
certain “principles” of rural social organization. 

Chapter i contains the surprising statement, “Until of late... . 
there has been only an urban sociology.” Following, is the suggestion 
that the science of sociology arose because of the appearance of a “host 
of problems.” In the opinion of the reviewer, this correlation between 
the appearance of social problems and sociology is invalid. Attempts to 
understand human behavior are as old as society. The definitions of 
rural sociology in the first chapter vary from a “science of group energy” 
to a “science of social adequacy.” The first is a promise of a behavior- 
istic sociology; the second is an admission that the major conclusions of 
the work are to be evaluative. Later (p. 511) sociology is defined as a 
“science of human grouping.” But neither the term “group energy” nor 
“human grouping” differentiates sociology from other social sciences. In 
spite of the definitions and the: predication of a “unitarian. approach,” 
this book is almost identical with a composite of the previous texts in 
rural sociology. Its merit lies merely in its greater comprehensiveness of 
specialized studies and a slightly more critical handling of the material. 

The thesis favoring the return to the village or compact community 
is opposed to the conclusion drawn earlier by Dr. J. M. Gillette. The 
interpretation given by Dr. Sims may be reduced to two theories: first, 
that there has been practically a perfect correlation between “time” and 
the appearance of the “separate family-farm,” or a high negative corre- 
lation between the first variable and the disappearance of the compact 
farm village; and, second, the disappearance of this compact farm village 
has a high correlation with the appearance of the economic, social, and 
political disfranchisements of the rural classes, or the debased status of 
the farmer-peasant class. This first theory has been challenged by a 
number of historians and geographers who show that the “dispersed 
farm” has been characteristic of nearly all agricultural societies, fluctuat- — 
ing from time to time, often without understandable rhyme or reason. 
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The second theory is still more thoroughly contested. If anything, in 
the opinion of the reviewer, there is more validity to believe that the 
isolated farm has been associated in many cases with an improvement of 
the class status of the agriculturalists. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Urban Sociology. By NELS ANDERSON and EDUARD C. LINDEMAN. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1928. Pp. xv-+414. 


To write a book on “Urban Sociology” and contrast the subject 
with “Rural Sociology” is like dividing human activities into two parts 
and using one as a screen on which to display the other. One of the 
authors was familjar with city life, the other with rural affairs. The 
latter was invited to participate in the project to lend a touch of barn- 
yard atmosphere to magnify metropolitanism. 

The general position is that the “urban community” is the American 
metropolis with its skyscrapers, subways, apartments, and criminals. 
The country is the area from which the city gets its milk, The farmer is 
the serious-minded person whose economic interests are at variance with 
those of the urban dweller. 

The book is prepared as a text; however, it is much better fodder for 
the general reader than for the student. It gives a rather interesting 
non-statistical description of different phases of life in the great city. 
The contents cover far too wide a field to permit of more than the most 
cursory mention of behavior patterns and social problems. The book is 
unsatisfactory for classroom use except for an elementary orientation 
course bearing on phases of metropolitan life. The authors have had to 
limit discussion to a minimum, thereby introducing a simplification and 
dogmatism that renders the book of little value to serious students. At 
the same time, in almost every chapter there is some freshness in point 
of view. Too often the discussion of subjects outside the direct fields of 
interest is merely an uncritical digest of some of the literature in the 
field. For example, more than a page is given to a quotation enumerating 
the accomplishments of Dayton’s city manager, in the list of which it is 
stated he reduced the “infant death rate from 124 per thousand to 67 
per thousand.” os: 

With all the limitations, most of which ate inherent in the under- 
taking, the book, in the eyes of the reviewer, is a most interesting treatise 
on the subject, although not the most informative. p D, MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
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The Danish Folk School: Its Influence in the Life of Denmark and 
the North. By Orive D. CAMPBELL. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1928. Pp. xvi+359. $2.00. 

For a foreigner, the educational values of the Danish folk-schools are 
difficult to grasp fully and describe adequately. They involve so much of 
life and literature of peculiar Danish quality that their meaning is elu- 
sive to one not to the manner born. Nevertheless, in spite of the lin- 
guistic difficulties, Mrs. Olive D. Campbell accomplished the task re- 
markably well in her book, The Danish Folk School. Her study was 
undertaken with the purpose of “adapting the principles underlying the 
Danish schools to conditions of rural life in the Southern Highlands,” 
where the John C. Campbell Folk School has now been established at 
Brasstown, North Carolina. 

The book contains a concise Foreword by Mr. Paul Monroe, an 
Introduction telling the author’s impressions of Copenhagen and of the 

. Danish countryside, sixteen brief chapters, and a valuable statistical 
appendix. The book is richly illustrated by a series of views of the folk- 
schools, villages, farms, and interiors, all of which render more ade- 
quately than words the significance of a culture area which is radically 
different from our'own. The kernel of the book is the chapters “Five 
Weeks at Askov” (one of the leading Danish folk-schools), “Lectures at 
Askov,” “Vestbirk—a Typical Folk School,” “Christmas ata Folk 
School,” and a chapter “Questions and Distinctions” in which the author 
shows how fully she has come to master her subject by distinguishing 
between the spirit of the original folk-school and certain various modern 
adaptations. On the basis of statistical evidence, the author concludes 
that the task of the schools is done, the folk-schools “having gained rath- 
er than lost in the face of greatly increased opportunities for academic 
and technical education.” She has made a-keen survey of problematic 
adjustments which these rural folk-schools face: (1) the growing indus- 
trial, urban trend; (2) the difficulty of reaching and appealing to the 
more exacting and critical Danish youth of today; (3) the problem of 
tempering this peculiarly Danish, national-cultural movement with in- 
ternationalism; and (4) retaining the vital idealistic content of their 
teaching and at the same time satisfying the demand for exact informa- 
tion. Of treatises and publications concerning the Danish folk-schools, 
this is in the reviewer’s judgment the best available to American readers. 


i JOHN JOHANSEN 
University or NorTH DAKOTA 
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Adult Learning. By Epwarp L. THORNDIKE and associates. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x-+335. $3.00. 

This is a heartening book for the sociologist, the educator, and the 
human race in general. Professor Thorndike has assembled in accurate 
scientific form about everything that is known concerning the ability to 
learn of persons of ages twenty-five to forty-five. Most of the evidence 
has been assembled by his own investigative groups during the past two 
years, - 

His facts, which are drawn from many different sources and which 
corroborate each other, show that the ages twenty-five to forty-five are 
‘greatly superior to childhood in ability to learn almost any kind of 
thing; that they are equal or superior to early adolescence (fourteen to 
eighteen) ; that during these twenty years there is slow decline in ability 
to learn from a maximum at about the age of twenty-two of only 13 to 
15 per cent in a representative group of abilities. This is a decline during 
the middle years of life of less than 1 per cent a year. And this applies 
to the various levels of general ability. The frequent failure to educate 
during childhood and youth is, therefore, in this age of growing leisure, 
a completely remediable matter. 

For the most part the volume is a technical statistical presentation 
of the results of the several investigations. To keep the abundant tech- 
nical material from too much obscuring the conclusions, much of it is 
relegated to appendixes which constitute almost half the volume. His 
chapter on “Practical Applications” is like rain in the desert. It is in 
striking contrast with the usual aridity and fatuity of the professional 
literature on education. 

` FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Marriage Crisis. By ErNrEsT R. Groves. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1928. Pp. xi+242. $2.00. 

It is not very often that the hardened reviewer reads a book twice 
but Professor Groves has given us an essay here which entitles it to such 
consideration. To our way of thinking it is the best thing he has yet pro- 
duced. It is not statistical and bears none of the ordinary marks of re- 
search technique. It is written directly out of rich experience and sound 
judgment. While Groves does not find that marriage has “cracked,” he 
does recognize that habitual sanctions have been:breaking down.and need 
to be “replaced by thought and conscious questioning of practices that 
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once went on ‘titomatically.” The spetifc. causes: sol this-c Crisis ; Groves 
declares to be tlie popular emergence of a pleagure philosophy and the 
development of an effective and widely disseminated knowledge of birth 
control Groves disposes of the plea that sex is a- private matter of no 
social concern. He rejects trial marriage because all thè trial alliances he 
has known “have been formed by persons who have had exceptional 
preparation for life and enjoyed unusually favorable circumstances, 
[yet] not one such union has proved satisfactory over a two-year pe- 
riod.” Moreover, “in practice the experimental alliance invites the living 
together of persons who have no other expectation than the opportunity 
‘ to satisfy themselves in sex relations.” Trial marriage adds to rather 
than reduces the hazards of marriage because of the experimental atti- 
tude which it fosters and because it neglects the very fundamental of 
modern marriage, namely, the play of affections. The author does not 
satisfy his conscience by mere scolding but suggests certain ways out of 
the crisis. This part of the book is a restatement of his familiar plea for 
education for marriage and parenthood; bureaus of family counsel; 
standardization of household equipment and operations; painless child- 
birth; elimination of the atmosphere of criminal procedure from the di- 
vorce court; wholesome sex education; and new experiments in insurance 
designed to offer family security and stability. 
ArtuHur J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The History of Trade-Union Organization in Canada. By HAROLD 
A. Locan. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
xiv-+427. $4.00. l 

Wage Arbitration: Selected Cases, 1920-1924. By GEORGE SOULE. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. xiv-+298. $2.00. 


The Labor Problem. By J. A. Estey. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. x-+378. $3.00. 

Dr. Logan has contributed an excellent, original monograph which ' 
fills a gap in sources for the study of the western labor movement. His 
method is mainly chronological and descriptive. Because of an uneven 
supply of original materials, the earlier stages of the Canadian labor 
movement receive a minimum of attention. The sociologist will be in- 
terested in the fact that Canadian labor organization arose long before 
the factory system, that it was distinctly spontaneous and. indigenous, 
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that, although’ about: ‘the iddle of the nineteenth cefltury, it oik its 
cue largely from British practice, after 1880 it responded more to’ Ameri- 
can leadership and At the present moment, while preserving a certain 
autonomy, is an: “integral” ‘part of the North American labor movement. 
For many reasons Dr. Logan’s chapter on “The Federation of Catholic 
Workers” is, perhaps, the most illuminating. His judgment as to the 
weakening and retarding influence of mixing church administration and 
labor policy is both sound sense and clear warning, 

Soule’s book consists of a reprinting of briefs cited by employers and 
labor organizations in wage cases, together with the arbitrators’ decisions 
and awards. These cover the book and job-printing cases in New York, 
‘1920-22; the Chicago Packing House cases, 1921; railroad cases, 1920- 
22; Cleveland Garment cases, 1922—23. -The sociologist will find here 
materials on the technique of discussion, on industrial common law and 
institutions in the making, on. standards of living, and ig use of psy- 
chological appeal. . 

In contrast with the two other volumes under review, The Labor 
Problem is a textbook, a good, faithful compilation, but with nothing 
original either in matter or arrangement. Professor Estey discusses fairly 
and intelligently problems like restriction of output, the open shop and 
injunctions; but the chapter on personnel work is very scanty; there is 
very little citing of original documents and the material is nearly all 
second-hand. Perhaps worst of all the discussion is scattered; i.e., some 

- topics are discussed at considerable length in different places with little 
or no cross reference. 

ARTEUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY ; 


The Psychology of Learning: An Advanced Text in Educational 
Psychology, Revised and Enlarged. By Witt1am HENRY 
Pyre. Baltimore: Warwick and York, 1928. Pp. ix-+-441. 
$2.32, postpaid. 

There are two quite distinctive types of learning: learning which is 
conscious, purposive, and employs a definite mastery technique; learning 
which comes relatively unconsciously as a by-product of experience. The 
first most resembles a manufacturing process with its quantitative ob- 
jectives, definite work-periods, time-studies, measured results, and the 
like. The other is most like the unconscious process of growth. The first 
kind of learning was institutionalized by the old education. The second 
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is the type that is central in the new education. infeed this is the main 
difference between the two. 

Professor Pyle’s book is devoted entirely to the conscious, mechani- 

_cal type of learning. One would get the impression that education is 
wholly a manufacturing process. It is scarcely so much as suggested 
that may be also, or instead, a growth process. It is the educational psy- 
chology of the old education. From the point of view from which it is 
written, it is an excellent presentation, comprehensive, clear, balanced, 
and well presented. He has summarized an enormous number of the 
research studies in the field, and presents numerous and extensive bib- 
liographies. Each chapter is followed by definite statements of all of the. 
generalizations that appear to be justified by the more concrete materials 
of the chapter; and by exercises, experiments, and references for facili- 
tating the use of the volume as a textbook for teacher-training. 

Since accompanying the newer education there must be a certain 
amount of purposive systematic learning, the book can be of service also 
to the modernists in setting forth the features of a reliable technique. 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT . 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Reading for Honors at Swarthmore. By Ropert C. Brooxs. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1927. Pp. vii+-197. $2.00. 

There is a growing dissatisfaction with the educational accomplish- 
ment of our colleges. Some think that it is the curriculum that is at fault. 
Others accept the current curriculum in the main and ascribe the short- 
comings in accomplishment to erroneous methods of administering 
it. They seek a method of achieving a fuller measure of the accepted aca- 
demic results, especially in the case of the students of the larger native 
capacity. 

Swarthmore is of this latter type. The plan used is a variant of that 
employed with the honors men at Oxford, introducing a number of modi- 
fications which are believed to be improvements. It is being tried out 
with those who elect the honors work in Junior and Senior years only, 
This group during the academic year 1926-27 comprised seventy-two 
students, or about one-third of the registration of the two upper classes, 
and about one-seventh of that of the entire college. 

Professor Brooks, who has been a zealous participant in trying out 
the plan presents a clear, though brief description of it, together with 
objectives, evaluations, problems, costs, and the opinions of faculty, of 


e 
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students, and of graduates. He sees the new movement as one of the 
first streaks of the dawn of a new day in collegiate education. If it 
serves in appreciable measure to liberate’ undergraduates from the in- 
fant-school type of tutelage so much in vogue, it will have justified itself 
in the world. ’ 

FRANKLIN BOBBITT 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO : 


Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes: A Study in the History. 
By Knut Gyerset. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwegian- 
American Historical Association, 1928. Pp. 211. 

Peter Fostman’s Account of His Experiences in North America. 
Translated and edited by THEODORE C. BLEGEN. “Travel and 

_ Description Series,” Vol. I. Northfield, Minnesota: Norwe- 
gian-American Historical Association, 1926. Pp. 60. 

Norwegian Sailors on the Great Lakes presents, mostly in the form 
of short biographies, the activities of Norwegians on the Great Lakes as 
sailors, shipowners, and shipbuilders. Incidentally, it gives a history of 
the growth of commerce on the Lakes, the rise and decline of the sailing 
vessel with its ultimate displacement by the steamer, the competition 
offered by the railroad, and the various changes in freight rates, wages, 
and kinds of cargoes which have occurred over the period. 

Peter Tostman’s Account of His Experiences in North America 
describes the author’s voyage to America and the hardships he suffered 
during his short stay here. He came to America in the summer of 1838 
and left for home the following spring, so fully convinced that America 
was overrated as a land of promise to the European emigrant that he at 
once sat down and wrote a book to demonstrate it. He found fault with 
almost everything he encountered. The climate, the cost of food, the 
hard work, the delays incident to travel and transportation, the disad- 
vantages of the foreigner in competition with the native, all impressed 
him as being beyond endurance. The account is particularly interesting 
because of the fact that it shows a side of the immigrant’s life which 
seldom gets into the histories, most of which apparently are written for 
and about the successful, retired immigrant farmers whose pictures are 
so liberally shown. 

f CARL M. ROSENQUIST 

UNIVERSITY oF TEXAS 
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Psychology and the Soldier. By E. C. BARTLETT, M.A., Director of 
the Psychological Laboratory of the University of Cambridge. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1927. Pp. viii-+-224. 

The privilege of lecturing at Cambridge on the relation of psychology 
to military problems is responsible for this book. Mr. Bartlett is inter- 
ested in applying psychological knowledge and technique to military or- 
ganization and operation. He is concerned with three fields of applica- 
tion: choosing and training of the recruit; leadership, discipline, and 
morale; and mental disorders of warfare. The treatment is neither ex- 
haustive nor original. The reader finds a sane, simple, and occasionally 
suggestive discussion of conventional theories as applied to a new field 
of human behavior. Sociologists will be interested most in the considera- 
tion of leadership, discipline, and morale; the discussion here is mainly 
naive, but occasionally startling and provoking. Since it is an-approach 
to a field in which sociologists have muddled with no better success, it is 
worthy of their consideration. The present book falls considerably below 
the standard for originality and perspicacity set by the author’s earlier 
Psychology and Primitive Culture. 


HERBERT BLUMER 
University or CHICAGO 


The Advancing South. Stories of Progress and Reaction. By Ep- 
win Mims. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1927. Pp. . 
x+319. $3.00. 

About 1880, southern writers began to reconstruct southern ante- 
bellum society in ideal, romantic terms. For this to happen changes 
must take place which render the contemporary age very different from 
the age which is thought of as golden. It was about 1880 that the South 
had sufficiently changed its economic base to make this contrast more 
or less real. At the present time, economic changes are bringing in still 
another order, and the strain toward the newer economic mores is focus- 
ing attention upon the old order and calling out speculation concerning 
the values of the new. The South, especially the piedmont South, is 
undergoing extensive industrialization, and a part of its new literature 
announces that it is “advancing.” Professor Mims’ book does so, after 
the manner of chamber of commerce documents. 


Encar T, THOMPSON 
EARLHAM COLLEGE 
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The Kuhlman-Binet Tests for Children of Pre-School Age. By 
FLORENCE L. GooprnoucH. A Critical Study and Evalua- 
tion. By the University of Minnesota. “The Institute of Child 
Welfare, Monograph Series,” No. 2. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press. Pp. 146. $2.00. 

This monograph presents one of the most complete and careful 
studies of the intelligence of small children yet made. Nearly five hun- 
dred children between two and four years of age were tested. Three 
hundred of these were retested after about six weeks. Children were 
selected from various social classes. The I.Q. ratings “were, in general, 
distinctly higher” in the second test than the first. The gains were more 
marked in the children of professional than in those of the non-profes- 
sional classes. The author sensibly maintains that the predictability of 
intelligence tests refers rather “to future status than to future rate of 
growth” of intellectual capacities. And for social oa this is 
highly important. 

The present monograph is another example of its aio pains- 
taking procedure and sane interpretation. The Preface is by Dr. John 
E. Anderson, director of the Institute of Child Welfare. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Philosophy of John Dewey. Edited by JosepH RATNER. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xii+-560. $4.00. 

This volume is a clear indication of how Dewey’s philosophy has 
performed its work of peaceful penetration. It is perhaps also an uncon- 
scious tribute to the fact that certain popular presentations of philos- 
ophy have entered the ranks of best sellers. The editor has gone over 
Professor Dewey’s writings, selected a series of excerpts, and arranged 
them in such a way as to constitute a unified and comprehensive outline 
of his philosophy. The result might be revealing even to the philosopher 
himself, because frequently in the preoccupation of the moment with 
special problems and details even the best of us may lose a sense of 
perspective. The list of topics discussed is in itself sufficient to reveal 
Dewey’s broad range of human interest as well as of philosophical ex- 
position. The selections included cover the foundations of a naturalistic 
metaphysics, mind, and consciousness, the instrumental theory of knowl- 
edge, the psychology of habit, intelligence in human behavior, education, 
human progress, the state, art, and religion. ARTHUR J. Topp 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Progress in the Law. By Jonn S. Brapway, Editor in Charge, and 
Others. Philadelphia: American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, 1928. Pp. 187. 

Twenty-seven writers have contributed to this volume of the An- 
nals. The essays deal with changes not only in substantive law but also 
in procedure and administration, civil and criminal, as well as in the 
control and education of members of the bar, and in law-making. Indeed 
the volume goes into a border zone, where it considers conciliation, work- 
men’s compensation, the family court, public defender, and other agen- 
cies that have grown up on the fringe of our more formal legal institu- 
tions. Hence, almost any of the social sciences or professions can find 
appropriate subject matter somewhere among the essays, 

One of the chief impressions given by the essays is the deepened 
sense of change and trends in a department of social behavior in which 
some have been accustomed to expect stability and finality. These 
specialized changes call for a social philosophy, within which the law 
will find its meaning and function. Dean Pound’s introductory essay 
on the social and economic problems of the law is a fitting introduction 
to the volume, coming as it does from one who has attempted to create 
a sociological jurisprudence. But the several essays themselves give no 
evidence that Pound’s philosophy has deeply penetrated the experience 
of members of the bench and bar. 

WALTER B. BopENHAFER 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY . 


A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement, Vol. III. 
By G. D. H. Corr. New York: Macmillan Co., 1927. Pp. 
237. $2.50. 

Mr. Cole adheres strictly to his theme: labor history from 1900 to 
the Conservative Reaction of 1927. The opening years of the twentieth 
century are described as a period of industrial tranquility due to: (1) 
the Taff-Vale decision; (2) the building up of the Labor Representation 
Committee; and (3) trade conditions which were unfavorable to any 
sustained conflict. Trade-union activity increased after the Trades 
Dispute Act of 1906. The years immediately preceding the World War 
are characterized as the “biggest movement of unrest since the days of 
Owen and the Chartists.” An “epidemic” of strikes occurred in almost 
every trade. These advanced movements are described as “largely spon- 
taneous and unofficial,” whereas those occurring after the war were 
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conducted with the full sanction of the great trade-union bodies. The 
former were “a sort of perina warfare”; the latter were “confrontations 
of great disciplined forces.” 

The war produced important changes in the labor movement, which 
now swelled into a national party capable of challenging the other two 
great political parties, and of presenting its own policies in opposition 
to the governing interests. The war also led to centralization in trade- 
union management, thus encouraging attempted national labor-union 
action. At the same time, the coal problem came to dominate all others, 
becoming the “symbolic issue of the post-war labor struggle.” The au- 
thor, unlike even some radical writers, exonerates the strikers of 1926 
from any “unconstitutionality,” and-charges the reactionaries who were 
intent on “stamping out unionism” with such illegality. 

E. T. HILLER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


The Story of the Democratic Party., By HENRY Minor. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1928. Pp. x+-501. $4.50. 

This volume is both a history and the exposition and rationalization 
of.a faith. 

As history it is a conventional presentation of the facts, events, and 
personalities involved inthe evolution of the Democratic party. The 
party is treated as a thing apart, there being little or no recognition of 
the basic economic, social, and cultural factors responsible for its emer- 
gence, evolution, and character. 

The book may not be intriguing as history; but, as a confession of 
party faith, it is revealing. Being of the Democratic persuasion, the au- 
thor unwittingly selects his facts, and views men and events from the 
angle of the reverent believer. Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, 
Cleveland, and Wilson join the immortals, the gods in the Democratic 
pantheon. Even Van Buren, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, and Bryan are 
ennobled, being defended from their detractors who insist on regarding 
them as average men or less. The author wonders with Woodrow Wilson 
how a man so essentially a Democrat as Lincoln could have become the 
patron saint of the Republican party. Like all devotees of a faith, he 
is sure that the Democratie party is blessed “with immortality and shall 
not perish from the earth. 

W. O. Brown 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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Egypt. By Gzorce Younc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1927. Pp. 352. $5.00. 

This story of the national movement in Egypt is told with minute 
detail from the point of view of political changes. The Egyptian people 
appear only as a shadowy background. The book, significant for the 
historian, seems on the periphery of interest for the sociologist, unless 
he is particularly interested in Egypt or in the political side of national 
movements. 

RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS : 


Labor Relations. A Study made in the Procter and Gamble Company. 


By Hersert Fers, PH.D. New York: Adelphi Co., 1928. Pp. 

ix+-170. 

This is an objective analysis of one company’s labor and welfare policies 
and practices. It is based upon first-hand investigations by means of observa- 
‘tion and statistical research from primary sources. The chief topics relate to 
the growth and effect of the personnel management, pension and benefit plans, 
guaranty of employment, and the effect of the policies upon wages, hours, 
turnover, efficiency, safety, etc. The study confirms the opinion that the rela- 
tions between the worker and the management are capable of control by tech- 
niques such as those portrayed. No sweeping change in the wage earner’s posi- 
tion in the industrial system is presaged by the type of policy here presented. 


Postponing Strikes. A Study of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of Canada. By Ben M. Serexman. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1927. Pp. 405. $2.50. 

The author traces the Canadian attempt to settle trade disputes by adju- 
dication, rather than by economic endurance. Employers and wageworkers’ 
spokesmen do not maintain a consistent attitude toward the Industrial Dis- 
putes Act, but oppose it when they believe themselves to be in a favorable 
strategic position, and favor a trade board when they are in an unfavorable 
position. The topics discussed are: the nature of the law, its operation and 
constitutionality, the basis of the Board’s decisions, the principals’ fluctuating 
attitudes in correlation with the economic cycle, opinions regarding the law, 
and its applicability to public utilities in the United States. 


The Probiem of Indian Administration. Report of a Survey made at the 
request of Honorable Hubert Work, Secretary of the Interior, and 
submitted to him February 21, 1928. Institute for Government Re- 
search. Studies in Administration. Survey Staff: Lewis Meriam, 
Technical Director; Ray A. Brown; Henry Roe Cloud; Edward 
Everett Dale; Emma Duke; Herbert R. Edwards; Fayette Avery 
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McKenzie; Mary Louise Mark; W. Carson Ryan, Jr.; and Wil- 
liam J. Spillman. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1928. 


This volume is a model piece of social research of the survey type. A 
staff of ten workers is responsible for the report. This staff studied in detail the 
present administration of Indian Affairs, the economic, health, educational, 
family, community, social, and cultural conditions and problems among the In- 
dians on the reservations, and, in so far as it was possible, the Indians in the 
towns and cities detached from the reservation life. Detailed recommenda- 
tions are given for improving the various phases of Indian life. 


Social Problems of South Carolina. By G. Crort Witiiams. Columbia, 
S. C.: The State Co., 1928. Pp. 194. $2.50. 


The writer discusses the problem of the races, country life, public health, 
the feeble-minded, mental disorders and mental hygiene, the family, child wel- 
fare, crime and its treatment, and poverty and its treatment. He states that 
intelligent prevision in social policy is both essential and possible. His chapter 
“Inter-Racial Relations” is one of the best. He suggests that race prejudice 
has its source in a complex of which at least four elements are basic, namely, 
physical differences, economic conflicts, disparity of culture, and memory of 
former relations (p. 20). Neither an index nor a bibliography is provided. 


Children Working on Farms in Certain Sections of Northern Colorado: 
Including Districts in the Vicinity of Windsor, Wellington, Fort 
Collins, Loveland, Longmont; Based upon Studies Made During 
Summer, Fall, and Winter, 1924, in Co-operation with National 
Child Labor Committee. By B. F. Coen, WILBUR E. SKINNER, 
DororHy Leac. Fort Collins, Colorado: Colorado Agricultural 
College, 1928. Series 27, No. 2, November, 1926. 

This is a bulletin giving the results of a survey of child-labor conditions in 
the Colorado beet fields. Among other things, it appears that a large number of 
little children work long hours at hard labor, are badly housed, lose time from 
school, and often have inadequate food. The worst situation exists among the 
children of “contract” families, and the best among the children of owner fam- 


ilies, Little is said about the method of conducting the study, except that it 
included field work which was later tabulated and published in bulletin form. 
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RESEARCH IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY, 1928, AS REFLECTED IN PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
AT THE TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY, AND IN THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH MONCGRAPH 

Since the publication of John M. Gillette’s pioneer work in rural sociology 
in 1913, research in this field has developed at a steadily accelerating rate. 
Most of the development has taken place within the last decade, and particu- 
larly within the past four or five years. The first rural sociology research bulle- ` 
tin prepared by an agricultural experiment station was issued in May, r915. A 
strong impetus was given to sociological research in the rural field in 1919 by 
the creation of a research division in the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, devoted to socio-economic problems of farm life. The passage of the 
Purnell Act has proved a further stimulus to investigations in this field, the full 
effect of which will only become apparent years hence. 

The papers and discussions at the Twenty-third Meeting of the American 
Sociological Society (“The Rural Community” was. the central topic of discus- 
sion), bear witness to the fact that rural sociology is gradually changing from 
a welfare movement to a science. While the interest in rural improvement has 
in no way declined, the conviction has grown that this interest can best be 
served by pure research that is not ancillary to the immediate demands of prac- 
tical situations. 

Many of the studies recently undertaken have as their chief aim the more 
adequate and systematic presentation of the facts underlying the relationships 
of rural life, as a necessary prerequisite for generalizations and programs for 
improvement. In this class belongs the study made by J. H. Kolb of the or- 
ganization affiliations of members of 300 farm families, in an effort to discover 
to what extent special-interest groups are superseding locality as the basis for 
rural organization. Similarly, a study undertaken as a Purnell project by the 
Missouri College of Agriculture, and reported by Henry J. Burt, seeks to ascer- 
tain what proportion of the people of the community are served by the activi- 
ties of the local community association. C. Luther Fry described methods for 
the more adequate utilization of the largé bodies of rural population data col- 
lected by the federal government, and heretofor left largely unexploited in 
studies of rural migration, racial assimilation, and community surveys. C. C. 
Zimmerman marshaled data which throw doubt on current theories to the 
effect that rural-urban migration selects individuals on the basis of innate 
physical, mental, and social characteristics, gradually leading to the depletion 
of the farming class. A 

Other studies have as their aim the refinement of concepts, methods, and 
techniques of rural scientific research. Clarence A. Perry offered proposals for 
the more precise definition of “community,” and Bessie Bloom Wessel devel- 
oped the concept of “community area” as the social unit employed in investi- 
gations of assimilation and ethnic factors in community life. J. O. Rankin sug- 
gested a definite statistical program based on the following five-fold policy: 
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(1) continuation of present federal and state work; (2) its more complete util- 
ization as a serviceable auxiliary; (3) its expansion to new territory, and sepa- 
ration of farm population in tabulation of data; (4) co-ordination of statistical 
work of various agencies; and (5) fuller utilization of data gathered for admin- 
istrative purposes. H. B. Hawthorn further elaborated his method of measur- 
ing the development of personality growth by quantifying the contacts with 
groups and institutions to which the individual is exposed. E. L. Kirkpatrick 
advocated comprehensive case studies of farm families as a necessary comple- 
ment to the studies of standards of living, stressing the fact that the family is 
an organic whole which can only be understood in its relationship to other 
groups. 

Increasing attention is being given to investigation of the character and 
composition of rural population, of the ecology of rural districts, and of cul- 
tural and psychological factors in country life. Bruce L. Melvin presented the 
results of studies showing the effect of age and sex distribution of the popula- 
tion as a vital force in conditioning its action. Mexican immigration into the 
United States was the subject of two interesting studies. The first, an examina- 
tion of the sociological effects of this immigration, was made by Manuel Gamio, 
and reported to the section on rural sociology by Robert Redfield. The other 
was an analysis of the social and psychological characteristics of the Mexican 
immigrant by Emory S. Bogardus. Of equal interest was a paper by Karl Bor- 
ders describing the cultural and organizational changes of Russian village life 
under the Soviets. 

The significance of ecological factors in certain rural areas was appraised 
in studies reported by C. E. Lively, Rupert B. Vance, R. D. McKenzie, and 
Norman S. Hayner. Lively showed how various types of agriculture condition 
community organization and group attitudes. Vance described the manner in 
which social life and institutions in the South have been modified by the cotton 
culture prevailing in that area. The ecological succession in the Puget Sound 
region and in the San Juan Islands was traced in two papers by McKenzie and 
Hayner. Their procedure was to delineate the successive eras of regional set- 
tlement and to analyze the factors determining the patterns thereof. Robert E, 
Park summarized the results of a study of newspaper circulation, showing that 
the latter may serve as an index of urbanization and a measure of the process 
of devolution within metropolitan areas and the regions which they dominate. 

Studies of a strictly socio-psychological character have been relatively few 
in the field of rural.group life, but judging from the meetings of the division of 
social psychology, the significance of such studies is coming to be more fully 
appreciated. C. C. Taylor described farmers’ movements as psycho-social phe- 
nomena and analyzed their characteristics and the circumstances governing 
their occurrence. Bogardus traced changes taking place in rural social distance, 
largely as a result of rapid transportation and communication. Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin undertook an analysis of rural-urban religious beliefs and attitudes with a 
view to ascertaining the relatively constant differences existing between them, 
and the factors responsible for such differences. 

The meetings of the section on educational sociology revealed that rural 
sociologists and educational sociologists are alike centering a growing amount 
of interest on the problems of rural education. Daniel H. Kulp II offered an 
outline of research investigations that appear practicable and are needed in this 
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field. The implications of recent rural surveys for the country school and its 
curriculum were pointed out by Edmund DeS. Brunner. George A. Works pre- 
sented an analysis of the problems involved in adapting educational administra- 
tion to the rural community, together with a critical examination of the com- 
munity district plan as developed in New York state. From data gathered from 
871 farm families, Lowry Nelson and N. I. Butt discovered a high correlation 
between the amount of formal schooling and the possession of certain utilities, 
such as household conveniences, automobiles, pianos, and phonographs. 

The trends of research in rural sociology can be indicated only in a rough 
fashion by the projects reported at the Chicago meeting. When viewed in con- 
nection with the wide survey of sociological studies actually under way during 
the year ending June 30, 1927, made by C. J. Galpin, J. H. Kolb, Dwight San- 
derson, and Carl C. Taylor, and described in the monograph, Rural Sociological 
Research in the United States, a more adequate picture of the research situa- 
. tion and current trends in this field may be obtained. This survey, while not 
undertaking a complete account of all sociological research in the rural field, 
gives a detailed analysis of 80 going projects and may be regarded as a repre- 
sentative inventory of studies recently in progress. These projects were being 
conducted by 24 land-grant colleges, 13 other colleges and universities, 3 gov- 
ernment bureaus, and 1 private institution, in 25 states. 

The projects were classified under eight general divisions as follows: 


A. Studies in social organization : i Number o 


projects 

1. Social participation 

2. The relation between villages and surrounding farmi popūlation 3 
3. The effect of industrial development on rural life omar I 
4. Village studies wi The Ahn the 4h a 
5. Locality groups and community. organization i da o ee. thr a8 
6. General descriptive surveys 4 
4, Special interest groups in rural society 3 


Total Pt Dhar tee ke ES de fai 20 
B. Investigation of standard of living ew ie la a oe Oy. Ce TA 
C. Population studies : 
x. Migration es Ra. S : a 
2. Composition and changes of population : 
3. Village population 


. Studies of farmers’ organizations ; 

. Social psychology investigations 

. Studies of rural youth organizations 

. Studies of rural institutions 

. Miscellaneous projects: r 
x. Rural health . . 0a’ a‘ 8 
2. Rural recreation .  . 020a aa‘ 
3. Rural government DA oew a ken a, te a a 


8 
5 
3 
Total . . a ie cn! a oae Va aga a, TEG 
3 
6 
5 
4 


Tonm 


? Prepared under the auspices of the Advisory Committee on Social and Eco- 
nomic Research in Agriculture of the Social Science Research Council. 
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Number of 
projects 
4. Public-welfare administration 2 
5. Child welfare 2 
6. Rural immigrants . I 
7. Vocational origins A a I 
8. Successful farm families . . '. I 
Total 12 


Although the actual volume and importance of the work cannot be ac- 
curately gauged by the number of projects in a given division, the outline in- 
dicates roughly the relative emphasis given the chief lines of research. Studies 
of rural social organization, of rural population, and of farmers’ standards of 
living occupy the outstanding position among current research projects. Judg- 
ing from the reports and discussions at the Chicago meeting, projects dealing 
with rural institutions (particularly the school), farmers’ organizations, and 
the social psychology of rural life (especially studies of farmers’ attitudes), 
are receiving relatively more attention than the foregoing distribution indicates. 

The recent meeting gave ample evidence of the incteasing interest in and 
attention to methodology. More adequate methods and techniques are gradu- 
ally emerging by a process of experimentation and trial-and-error from con- 
crete research projects carried on in the field of rural sociological phenomena. 
Perhaps the strongest interest is in statistical methods and their adaptation to 
this sort of data. Many workers are casting about for more precise and depend- 
able units of measurement, and in the studies of Kirkpatrick, Hawthorn, Kolb, 
Sanderson, Willey, and others, significant advances in this direction have been 
made. Where direct measurement is precluded, efforts are made to secure in- 
dexes that express quantitatively complex changes, as in the study of newspa- 
per circulation as an index of urbanization by Robert E. Park and Charles 
Newcomb, and in the quantitative investigation of the opinions of voters as 
a measure of competence in citizenship by Seba Eldridge. 

Interest in the case method, including the detailed life-study, is only sec- 
ond to that in statistical procedure. Cooley’s provocative paper, “The Literary 
Technique Applied to Rural Social Research,” produced a skirmish between 
representatives of two divergent tendencies in research, but the outcome of the 
discussion was general agreement that quantitative methods and methods of 
intensive concrete description are both necessary, and complement each other. 

The analysis of methods employed in the eighty projects covered by the 
monograph Rural Sociological Research showed that 91.2 per cent used ele- 
mentary statistical analysis, 26.2 per cent statistical analysis involving correla- 
tion, 56.2 per cent the comparative method (comparing area with area or type 
with type), 16.2 per cent case analysis or detailed life-studies, 12.5 per cent 
historical analysis, and 20.0 per cent ecological analysis (involving use of maps 
or plates). The wide use of the personal interview and the survey by field 
schedule for procuring original data, likewise revealed in this survey, suggests 
the need for refinement of these techniques, a subject that received consider- 
able discussion at the section meetings. 

CARROLL D. CLARK 

UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Additon, Henrietta. City Planning for 
Girls. Social Service Monographs No. 
5. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. r50. $1.25. 

American Country Life Association. A 
Decade of Rural Progress, Based on 
Reports of Committees. Edited by 
Benson Y, Landis and Nat T. Frame. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1928, Pp. 16x. 

Anderson, Nels, and Lindeman, Eduard 
C. Urban Sociology: An Introduction 
to the Study of Urban Communities. 
New York: Knopf. Pp. xxxiv-+-414. 

Annals. The American Negro. Vol. 
CXXXX. November, 1928. Philadel- 

phia: The American Academy of Po- 
Hitical and Social Science. Pp. viii+- 


359. 
Appel, Joseph Herbert. Africa’s White 
Magic. New York: Harper. Pp. 180. 


$3.50. 

Balderston, C. Canby. Managerial Prof- 
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INTRODUCTION 


N JULY, 1928, the editors of the American Journal of Soci- 
ology published a record of social changes in recent years, par- 
ticularly in 1927. The success of the venture was attested by 

the demand for the issue and the many expressions of approval. It 
was accordingly decided to publish in May of 1929 a similar record 
for 1928. 

These records, while published annually, are not designed to be 
a yearbook of the conventional type. Most yearbooks are either 
mere collections of facts or symposiums of opinions, set forth with 
a great deal of uniformity and regularity. The method pursued in 
constructing these annual analyses of social change is in the main 
neither a mere presentation of fact nor a group of opinions, but it is 
rather scientific analyses, in which materials are selected, on the 
basis of the judgment of experts in these fields, arranged, classified, 
and such deductions and interpretations drawn therefrom as the 
data warrant. 

The aim is to have a volume of research articles which will at- 
tempt to measure and assess the various social changes that are oc- 
curring. It is not desired to sacrifice this standard in the interest of 
symmetry or uniformity or regularity. Hence, there is variation in 
topics and in treatment. Contributors are all, however, addressing 
themselves to the problem of trying to make a periodic inventory or 
accounting of the various trends of cultural evolution. Therefore, 
researches on social change that help us to know the course of our 
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movements, that aid us to evaluate them, and that point with rea- 
sonable probability the direction in which we are likely to go, are 
welcome. 

Never in the history of the world have there been so many 
changes nor such rapid changes nor such significant changes as are 
occurring in the present century. It seems very probable that these 
changes will continue. Nearly all our so-called modern social prob- 
lems are due to social change. The changes make for a good deal of 
uncertainty. Occasionally eloquent and ambitious statesmen speak 
of guiding social change. But it would seem that knowledge is the 
prerequisite of control, if guidance is ever to be achieved, even in a 
small measure. But prediction in social science is not so ‘sure as in 
some of the natural sciences. Science has not advanced so far in the 
social as in the natural sciences. One of the most satisfactory and 
reliable methods of prediction in the social field now in practice is 
the use of accurate measurement of past trends and their projection 
relatively short distances into the future. Students should find these 
articles useful in measuring these trends of our time. 


POPULATION 


WARREN S. THOMPSON 
Miami University 


ABSTRACT 


There are three types of countries in the world today as regards their popula- 
tion growth. Group A.—These countries have a very rapidly declining birth-rate, 
and although their death-rates are low their rates of natural increase are declining 
and they are rapidly approaching a stationary or decreasing population because of 
the general practice of conception control. Group B—Birth-rates are coming under 
control in these countries, but rather slowly. Death-rates are declining more rapidly 
than birth-rates, however, so that natural increase is rising or at least is not declining 
to any great extent. Group C.—In these countries both birth-rates and death-rates 
are subject to little voluntary control as yet and the positive checks determine the 
growth of population. Land for expansion—The land needed for.the expansion of 
the peoples now entering upon a period of rapid population growth (practically all 
of those in Group B and some of those in Group C) is practically all being held by 
the peoples in Group A, who no longer have an expanding population to settle these 
lands. One of the most urgent problems of the next few decades is going to be the 
readjustment in land holdings demanded by this shift in the expanding peoples from 
northwestern Europe to eastern and southern Europe and to certain parts of Asia. 


A little more than ten years have now elapsed since the close of 
the World War. They have been momentous years in many re- 
spects, but probably the changes of greatest moment, those which 
will most influence the future history of mankind, are those that 
are taking place in population growth. We can now discern quite 
clearly tendencies about whose existence there was much uncer- 
tainty before the war. And because they can now be seen so dis- 
tinctly we may assess their significance more certainly than we 
have been able to do hitherto. 

In Table I, we have brought together data on births, deaths, 
and natural increase for a number of countries. Our aim here has 
been to present typical data rather than complete data. We are 
interested in pointing out what appear to us to be the most signifi- 
cant tendencies in the population movements of different coun- 
tries rather than in stating with precision the total growth in the 
world or in any given part of it. 

An examination of this table will show that the different coun- 
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BRTR-RATES, DEATH-RATES, AND RATES OF NATURAL INCREASE FOR CERTAIN 
COUNTRIES 1908-13, 1920-23, 1924, 1925, 1926, AND 1927- 





1908-13 

Australia: 

Births oe occ oe eed 27.3 

Deaths. aiueo 10.8 

Natural increase........ 16.5 
Austria: 

Births 2.00.60 564 r eesi hh [iad Sosa 

Deaths: scoor retesni [oe cs weed 

Natural increase........].......- 
Belgium: 

Birthss2 .oetaket Ginawes 23.4 

Deaths.............40. 15.7 

Natural increase........ 7.7 
Canada: 

Births vss sgt eiees a cel vena as 

Deaths, rori eenas oroa ee roaa an 

Natural increase... [eoe 
England and Wales: 

Births........ Leelee ene 24.9 

Deaths............0005 14.1 

Natural increase........ Io. 
France: 

Births..........0..000- 19.5 

Deaths.............00. 18.6 

Natural increase........ 0.9 

ermany: 

Births. ............000. 29.5 

Deaths. ............00. 16.5 

Natural increase........ 13.0 
Netherlands: 

Births os viscid tosetas 29.1 

Deaths... .....0cs.ceeee 13.9 

Natural increase........ 15.2 
New Zealand: 

Births... oie cidessae se 26.2 

Deaths. ...........000. 9-4 

Natural increase........ 17.0 
Sweden: 

Births. erranen acca ares 24.4 

Deaths..........00000, 14.0 

Natural increase........ 10.4 
Switzerland: 

Births. isis ive see 24.7 

Deaths’ 2:0 ciawaawewaes 15.2 

Natural increase........ 9.5 
United States: 

Births 4s. ern entas 24.8 

Deaths. ......... ee eee 15.9 

Natural increase........ 8.9 
Bulgaria: 

Births Erani 41.0 

Deaths............0.4. 22.4 

Natural increase........ 18.6 


1920-23 











1924 1925 1926 1927 
23.2 22.9 22.0 21.7 
9-5 9.2 9-4 9-5 
13.7 13.7 12.6 12.2 
21.7 20.6 19.2 17.8 
I5.0 14.4 14.9 14.9 
6.7 6.2 4.3 2.9 
20.1 19.8 19.0 18.2 
13.0 13.1 13.3 13.0 
7.2 6.7 5.7 5.2 
25.7 25.8 24.8 24.6 
10.8 10.6 II.4 II.I 
14.9 15.2 13.4 13.5 
18.8 18.3 17.8 16.7 
12.2 12.2 II.6 12.3 
6.6 6.1 6.2 4.4 
18.7 18.9 18.8 18.1 
16.9 17.5 17.4 16.5 
1.8 1.4 L.4 1.6 
20.2 20.4 19.5 18.3 
12,2 11.8 IL.7 12,0 
8.1 8.6 7.8 6.3 
25.1 24.3 23.8 23.2 
9.8 9.8 9.8 10.3 
15.3 14.5 14.0 12.8 
21.6 21.2 22.1 20.3 
8.3 8.3 8.7 8.5 
13.3 12.9 12.4 Ir.8 
18.1 17.5 169  |eesseeae 
I2.0 II.7 TTS. Veen rare 
6.1 5.8 BIL E EEEIEE 
18.8 18.4 te PE EEEE T, 
12.5 12.2 rea or AE EE 
6.3 6.2 O25 EEEE 
22.6 21.4 20.6 20.4 
11.8 11.8 12.1 II.4 
10.8 9.6 8.5 9.0 
39.7 kUSI AA EO 
20.7 Eae D eek ee EAE 
19.0 EF S EE PERES EAAS 




















POPULATION x tis 96I 
RIS ta im x f 
TABLE I—Continued Z 
1908-13 | 1920-23 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Czechoslovakia: 
Births ssc sibs eee be 3I.1 27.7 25.6 25.0 24.4 23.3 
Deaths,..........00005 21.0 17.3 I5.2 15.2 15.5 16.0 
Natural increase........ IO.I 10.4 10.4 9.8 8.9 7.3 
Hungary 
Births... suira caser egoite 29.5 26.8 27.7 26.7 25.2 
Deaths 6525 e aa 20.2 20.3 16.9 16.5 17.6 
Natural increase........].....-.- 9.3 6.5 10.8 10.2 7.6 
Italy: 
Births: ca cece shake wees 32.4 30.4 28.2 27.5 27.2 26.4 
Deaths.............0.. 20.4 17.6 16.6 16.6 16.8 15.5 
Natural increase........ 12.0 12.8 II.6 10.9 10.4 10.9 
Poland: 
Births ok eed a dedckeet Peta ees 33.9 34.6 35.2 33.0 31.6 
Deaths ss. vnccs seas svn loadin tess 21.0 17.9 16.7 17.8 17.4 
Natural increase........]........ 12.9 16.7 18.5 15.2 14.2 
Roumania: 
Births.............0005 43.1 36.5 36.7 BR ee leche sae EENS 
Deaths. ...........004- 24.7 23.5 23.3 BESO: ETA er 
Natural increase........ 18.4 13.0 13.4 BAO? | Voice nieces DE 
Spain: 
Births. vices vets scenes 32.1 30.4 29.9 29.4 29.9 28.6 
Deaths...........0.00- 22.8 21.6 19.8 19.7 19.0 18.9 
Natural increase.. ..... 9.3 8.8 10.1 9.7 10.9 9.7 
India: 
Births eerren nuaren nes 38.5 33.0 34.5 BEG) E EA 
Deaths. ............0.. 32.1 27.6 28.5 agp ee aa 
Natural increase........ 6.4 5.4 6.0 Sid ie cueean loreal 
Japan: 
Births onesies es eee. 32.9 35.1 33.8 34.9 KP r: E EEES 
Deaths............0005 20.5 23.3 21.2 20.3 IQ.2 |ossseaee 
Natural increase........ 12,1 11.8 12.6 14.6 T56 box cigs 
Russia: 
Births. esi vecieesacsves 45.6 41.0 Pay ae EE eS ee a 43.4 
Deaths..............0- 28.9 22.0 23.2. Vi EEE E 23.0 
Natural increase........ 16.7 19.0 IQ.5° EA ETET 20.4 

















tries fall into three main groups: (A) This includes practically 
all of Europe west of a line drawn from Trieste to Danzig, north 
of Italy and Spain, and the countries largely settled by peoples 
emigrating from this area within the last three hundred years. 
(B) This includes Italy, Spain, and the Slavic peoples of Central 
Europe. (C) This group includes Russia, Japan, and India for 
which data are given here and we shall make no great mistake if 
we include with them most of the peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
South America not included in Group I. 

Briefly stated, the characteristics of these groups from the 
standpoint of their vital statistics are: Group A: Very rapidly 
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declining birth-rate and death-rate with the former declining more 
rapidly than the latter so that the rate of natural increase is also 
declining. Group B: Evidence that decline in both birth-rates and 
death-rates is under way in certain classes, but that the death-rate 
is declining as rapidly or even more rapidly than the birth-rate 
with the result that the rate of natural increase will probably for 
some time remain as great as now, or even become larger in the 
near future. Group C: Both birth-rates and death-rates are less 
controlled than in either A or B. But in some of these countries, 
e.g., Japan, there is some indication that death-rates are coming 
under control faster than birth-rates. In such of these lands as are 
developing modern industry and sanitation, there is likely to be 
a very rapid increase in numbers during the next few decades. In 
many of these lands, however, both birth-rates and death-rates are 
quite uncontrolled and we may expect either a rapid increase or 
almost a stationary population dependent upon the harshness of 
the “positive” checks to population growth, viz., disease, hunger, 
war, etc. | 

For a number of years it has been well known that the birth- 
rate was declining in Group A. About the beginning of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century, it became apparent that a de- 
cided change was taking place in the birth-rate in England and 
Wales. The same phenomenon had been observed in France prac- 
tically since the close of the Napoleonic Wars, and in Sweden the 
same movement was apparent as early as 1865, although it has not 
been continuous since that time. Near the end of the nineteenth 
century and in the early years of the twentieth a number of other ` 
countries showed a decline in their birth-rate, and that this was a 
general movement among the peoples in Group A was quite gen- 
erally recognized before the war. 

Not a great deal of significance was attached to this movement, 
however, because up to that time the death-rate had fallen as fast 
as or even faster than the birth-rate in most countries and the 
growth of population was greater than it had ever been. An ex- 
amination of the rates of natural increase in Table I will show 
that in 1908-13 very few countries in this group had a rate of less 
than ten and that rates of twelve and more were by no means un- 
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common. The population of the Group A countries was expanding 
at an unprecedented rate in the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and in the early years of this century. 

The war did not introduce any change in the tendencies of 
either the birth-rates or the death-rates in these countries. But it did 
hasten the decline in the birth-rate in most of them, as can be seen 
in Table IT. 

TABLE II 


DECLINE OF THE BIRTH-RATE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 1896-1905 TO 1908-13 
AND ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL BIRTH-RATES 1923-27 

















Birth-Rate in | Birth-Rate in 
1900 as IIo as an Average Annual Estimated Actual 
Country Average of the | Average of the Birth-Rate Birth-Rate Birth-Rate 
Birth-Rate Birth-Rate sou0=t5io in 1923-27 in 1923~27 
1896-1905 1908-13 990719 
Germany,......... 35.2 29.5 57 21.0 19.9 
France.. s.. aese 21.8 19.5 23 16.1. 18.7 
England and Wales. 28.6 24.9 37 19.4 18.3 
tal y iadcutinae kes. 33.2 32.4 .08 31.2 27.3 
Sweden........... 26.4 24.4 .20 21.4 17.8 
Australia.......... 27.0 27.3 +.03* 27.7 22.7 
* Increase. 


Of the six countries given here France is the only one in which the 
birth-rate is higher today than one would have expected if he had 
estimated it for 1923-27 from data available at the outbreak of 
the war, on the assumption that the downward tendency would 
continue at the same absolute rate as it had shown from the be- 
ginning of the century to 1913. Of course, one cannot say that the 
war was the causal factor in increasing the absolute decline in the 
birth-rate which has taken place in the last fifteen years, but cer- 
tainly it may be regarded as a turning point of very great signifi- 
cance, l 

Furthermore, in the Group A countries engaged in, or greatly 
affected by, the war there was no compensation for the deaths 
suffered in and the lack of births resulting from the war, such as 
is commonly supposed to take place. The average birth-rate for 
the years 1920-23, the years of highest birth-rates following the 
war, was lower in every case, except in France and Holland, than 
the average for pre-war years. Not only did this compensation 
fail of achievement, but, after this brief period of a fairly high 
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birth-rate, the decline became more marked than.ever in almost all 
of these countries. It became so rapid that it overhauled the death- 
‘ rate and, for the first time since vital statistics became fairly re- 
liable, the rate of natural increase began to decline in practically 
all of these countries. The net result of these recent movements 
in Group A countries is that the rate of natural increase is far less 
than it was in 1908-13. In England and Wales in 1927 it was 
only 40.7 per cent of what it was in 1908-13, in Germany only 
48.7 per cent, in Australia only 73.9 per cent, in New Zealand only 
69.1 per cent, in Sweden only 49.0 per cent, and in France, though 
it is a trifle higher, it is so low absolutely that it is negligible. 
Clearly the Group A countries have entered upon a new era in 
their population growth which is worthy of the most careful con- 
sideration. 

Dublin and Lotka have shown that, with the specific birth- 
rates and death-rates of 1920, our own rate of natural increase was _ 
really only 5.47 instead of 10.99 as the crude rate indicated.” This 
comes about by reason of the changes which are taking place in 
the age constitution of our population as a consequence of our de- 
clining birth-rate. Since the same sort of change is taking place in 
all the countries in Group A, it may be worth our while to pause 
for a moment to notice the effects of a ree birth-rate upon 
the age constitution. 

In Table ITI, we have given the ‘potion of the population 
in certain age groups at different periods for several countries. 
The general tendency of Group A countries is to have fewer chil- 
dren (o~19), fewer reproductive adults (20-39), and more in mid- 
dle life and over (40 and above), as time goes on. For France? and 

*In several countries the birth-rate had declined faster than the death-rate at 
a somewhat earlier period. In France there is clear evidence that this happened at 
about twenty year intervals during the nineteenth century, 1830, 1850, 1870, and 
1890. In this country the marked changes in increase of population shown in the 


censuses of 1870 and 1900 undoubtedly reflect a marked decline in the birth- rate 
without a similar decline in the death-rate. 

1L, I. Dublin and A. J. Lotka, “On the True Rate of Natural Increase,” 
Journal of the American Statistical Association, September, 1925, pp. 305-39. 


* Alfred Sauvy, “La Population française jusqu’en 1956,” Journal de la So- 
ciété de Statistique de Paris, December, 1928, pp. 321-27. 
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the United States‘ in-addition' to current data, we have estimates 
for a considerable period in the future. They show clearly the inev- 
itable result of the tendencies now at work in all of these Group A 


TABLE DI 


SHOWING Acre GROUPS IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES AT 
DIFFERENT TIMES 











PROPORTION OF TOTAL POPULATION IN GIVEN AGE 
; GROUPS AT SPECIFIED DATES 
Country and DATE 























sees — e~-1g 20-39 40-59 60 and over 
England and Wales: 
IOl ee taande ok EEan 42.40 32.35 17.85 7.40 
eaa EE Mees 39.89 32.56 19.52 8.04 
TOE Ora Dore sense 36.9 30.7 22.8 9.6 
Germany: 
pLa e o A EE EE S S 44.23 30.10 17.86 7.80 
IQlOs e EAA 43.73 30.28 18.11 7.88 
LOS vse ciecenccotee neleneecaas 36.2. 32.5 22.1 9.2 
France: 
ae So) Se 34.62 30.33 22.59 12.45 
pat Saa R eee a aee 33.89 30.50 23.04 12.57 
CTA EEE E E 31.2 29.7 25.3 13.8 
T0507 leend tras ua 29.1 28.3 26.7 15.9 
Sweden: 
TQOO sins dice en baw nace T 41.89 27.12 19.07 II.g2 
TOTO e aE E wale haa 40.99 28.07 18.98 II.Q5 
SOY la DEEE 38.8 29.5 19.5 12.2 
United States 
IQO0 hbo irae E 44.3 32.1 16.9 6.4 
TOPO vy eE EEEE reins 40.7 32.4 19.4 7.4 
TOIS Fis ia oie Siete bale Soon 30.9 30.6 21.9 16.6 
Australia: 
TOOL fey 'a yon oor dale deine 45.1 32.7 15.7 6.2 
ROLL eee elie eae tan 41.7 32.7 18.7 6.4 
LOZ EEES eat daw ance 40.2 32.1 19.9 7-4 
Spain 
Kalo o E AEREI TT 43.6 29.4 19.5 7.3 
LODO damedcs weaned ea 43.9 28.7 Ig.L 7-9 
Italy: 
TOOL: adadni daw bak vo 43-45 27.26 19.60 9.69 
a ARAA EEEIEE IAEE ET 43.17 27.32 19.01 10.15 
* Estimated. 


countries. It is just because of these changes in the proportions of 
people in the various age groups, approximately one-half of whom 
are women, that Dublin and Lotka find that the true birth-rate in 


4 Estimated from data prepared by my colleague, P. K. Whelpton, in working 
out his estimates of our future population, American. Journal of Sociology, Septem- 


ber, 1928, pp. 253-73. 
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1920 was 20.9 instead of 23.4. It will, of course, still further decline 
as the proportion of women 20-39 becomes still smaller, even 
though every woman on the average bears as many children as at 
present. , 

Likewise the death-rate will. increase as the proportion of the 
population over forty years of age increases. This statement needs 
little proof, for it is quite obvious that a population like Australia’s 
in 1921, having only 27.3 per cent of its population over forty, will 
have a lower death-rate than France, which had 39.1 per cent of 
its population in this group. It may, however, be worth while to 
give some concrete examples of what these changes in age consti- 
tution means in terms of deaths. 

The death-rates of 1921 for England and Wales show that ap- 
proximately 15,200 children out of each 100,000 born will die 
before they reach twenty years of age. The wastage between birth 
and twenty years is then 15.2 per cent. In the next age group, 20— 
39, the wastage is only 8.3 per cent, in the third group, 40-59, it is 
20.3 per cent, and in the first twenty years of the next group, i.e., 
60-79, it is 69.9 per cent. Between 80 and 100 the wastage is ap- 
proximately roo per cent. Now it is easy to see that if we apply 
these wastage rates to 1,000,000 people divided into age groups as 
in England and Wales in 1901 and 1921, we shall get quite differ- 
ent results. Up to the eightieth year of age the total wastage would 
be greater in the 1921 population by about 8.7 per cent, owing 
entirely to differences in age constitution. If, instead of comparing 
the population of England and Wales in 1901 and 1921, we were 
to compare the population in England and Wales in 1921 with . 
that in France in 1956 or in the United States in 1975, it is evident 
that the wastage would be very much greater in these latter popu- 
lations. 

In adjusting the age groups in the United States to the specific 
birth-rates and death-rates of 1920, i.e., by stabilizing our popula- 
tion with these rates, Dublin and Lotka found that a death-rate of 
15.4 would result. It would be still higher in a population distrib- 
uted as ours is likely to be in 1975, unless in the meantime con- 
siderably greater improvements in health take place than we now 
have reason to anticipate. 
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Even France, in which the stabilization of age groups to a 
low birth-rate has already been largely achieved, will suffer still 
further decline in its birth-rate and rise in its death-rate from fu- 
ture changes. These will not be as great as those that will be ex- 
perienced by most of the other countries in Group A, but they 
will be sufficient to create a considerable deficit in births after 
1935, as M. Alfred Sauvy has shown.” Indeed, in 1945, with pres- 
ent specific birth-rates and death-rates there will be 102,000 fewer 


TABLE IV 


SHOWING DECLINE IN FECUNDITY oF MARRIED WOMEN IQIO~II TO 1924, 
ALSO NUMBER OF CHILDREN SURVIVING THE First 
YEAR OF LIFE PER 1,000 WOMEN 








LIVING BORN LEGITIMATE CHILDREN PER 1,000 


MARRIED WOMEN AGED 15-45 INFANTS Lrvinc 


To ONE YEAR OF 
Country Per Cent of In- | AGE PER 1,000 


: WOMEN AGED 
1910-11 1924 paeas (T) aad, 15-45, 1924-25 
IQIO-II tO 1924 

England. .......... e000 eee 199 148 —26.6 70 
Germany..........00-eees 277 146 —35.6 7I 
France. creeren oier ences 134 I4I + 5.2 74 
Denmark................. 226 181 —19.9 76 
Belgium..........0..00e0 187 160 4.4 17 
Switzerland. .............- 220 175 —20.4 72 
The Netherlands........... 269 239 11.1 109 
Malye n reao e rE nEDEA 265 250 — 5.7 110 
SPAM, ese areca oe 249 248 0.0 115 


births than deaths in France. This will become somewhat less as 
the small group of females born during the war passes out of the 
more prolific ages, but by 1955 the birth-rate will be 17.0 and the 
death-rate 19.1 and the deficiency of births will amount to about 
80,000. 

It may be said that the condition in France is fairly well known 
and that it constitutes an exception among these Group A nations. 
This is not the case, however, as Table IV clearly shows. There 
has been a very marked decrease in the legitimate birth-rate in 


© Alfred Sauvy, op. cit. 

€ The data in this table were taken from Henri Bunle, “Chronique de Demo- 
graphie,” Journal de la Société de Statistique de Paris, November, 1928, p. 310. He 
gives credit there to Wirtschaft und Statistik (April, 1928), p. 300. 
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practically all of these countries, save France. It varies from 
about 11.0 per cent in Holland to nearly 36.0 per cent in Germany. 
But the most significant fact shown here is that the number of 
children surviving to one year of age per 1,000 women aged 15—45 
is even lower in some of these countries than in France and is not- 
ably higher only in Holland. (Spain and Italy do not belong in 
Group A.) There cannot be the least doubt that such a survival 
rate as shown here indicates a close approach to the time when all 
of these countries will have fewer births than deaths. 

The countries settled by these northwestern Europeans have 
not proceeded as far in the direction of a stationary or a declining 
population as the mother-countries, but they are well launched on 
the same course. This has been clearly shown for the United States 
by the work of Dublin and Lotka already referred to. In order to 
see how Australia stood in this matter; we have applied Dublin’s 
formula to its vital statistics with the result that its crude rate of 
natural increase is shown to be just twice as great as its true rate. 
There is every reason to believe that this same situation prevails in 
practically every country where there has been a rather rapid de- 
cline in the crude birth-rate during the last twenty-five to fifty 
years. n 

We may, then, very briefly sum up the situation in these Group 
A countries by saying that, since the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century, they have passed from the state of having a very high 
rate of natural increase into the state where they have quite low 
rates of increase and will shortly become stationary and start to _ 
decline in numbers.” In this part of the world a new era in popu- 
lation movements has begun which cannot but exert a profound 
influence upon the future of mankind. We shall undertake to point 
out the significance of this change after we have discussed the 
growth of population in Groups B and C. 

In Group B, we have placed those countries where there is 
clear evidence of a decline in both birth-rate and death-rate but 
where it appears probable that the death-rate will decline as rap- 
idly or even more rapidly than the birth-rate for some time yet. 


TIn this. whole discussion we have assumed that there was no immigration into 
this group from other groups. 3 
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The condition in these Group B countries today is much the same 
as existed in the Group A countries thirty to. fifty years ago. 

Spain and Italy together have birth-rates and death-rates 
about the same as those in England and Wales thirty-five or forty 
years ago, but, since they have about twice as many people, they 
are of course adding to their numbers at about twice the rate of 
England at that time. The Slavic countries of Group B have high- 
er rates than Spain and Italy. They have approximately the same 
birth-rates that prevailed in Germany forty years ago, but, since 
they have lower death-rates, they are increasing more rapidly than 
ever Germany did. Besides they have about twice the population 
of Germany in 1880, hence they are expanding more than twice as 
fast as Germany ever did. As a whole, then, this part of Europe 
is adding to its numbers at a rate never equaled on the continent 
by Group A peoples. These Group B peoples have also entered 
upon a new era of growth, but it is quite a different era from that 
of the Group A countries. The rate of natural increase will now 
average twelve or a little over for these Group B peoples as a 
whole. At this rate they will double in numbers in about fifty- 
eight to sixty years. Since there were about 157 millions of them 
in 1920, we can readily appreciate some of the territorial difficul- 
ties that are likely to arise in this part of the world within the next 
two generations. 

It will, of course, be said that the birth-rate is likely to decline 
faster in these countries than it did in the Group A countries be- 
cause the greater ease of communication makes the spread of con- 
traceptive knowledge easier than it has been.in the past. This may 
be true, but we should notice in this connection that these Group B 
countries are more rural today than the Group A countries were 
forty years ago. This is a fact of prime importance because every- 
where in the Group A countries rural populations show a greater 
resistance to the spread of birth-control than the city populations, 
and there is no reason to believe that the same will not be true in 
Group B countries. As evidence that this is the case we may cite 
some birth-rates and death-rates in Hungary and Poland in 1927. 
In Hungary in the cities of over 10,000 the birth-rate was 23.4 and 
the death-rate 18.2, leaving a natural increase of 5.2. In the rural 
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districts the rates were 27.9, 16.4, and 11.5 respectively. The in- 
crease is more than twice as great in the rural districts as in the 
cities. In Poland apparently the same situation exists, for in cities 
of over 100,000 the birth-rate in 1927 was 20.8 while in the country 
as a whole it was 31.6. Clearly there is the same lag in the adoption 
of birth-control among the rural people in these B countries as 
there was in the A countries. 

The rapidity with which the birth-rate will fall in these B coun- 
tries appears, then, to depend on the speed with which their in- 
dustrialization takes place. That industry is growing in them is 
well known, but we may be permitted to doubt whether their ur- 
banization will proceed as rapidly as did that of Germany after 
the Franco-Prussian War. 

It should also be noted that the data relating to Spain and Italy 
in Table III show that the decline in the birth-rate, being alto- 
gether offset by the decline in the death-rate, has not yet produced 
any appreciable change in their age groups. If the decline in the 
birth-rate continues, as it undoubtedly will, it will affect the age 
groups in these countries in the same way as in the A countries, 
but it will take three or four decades for this to manifest itself in 
any rapid decline of the rate of natural increase from this cause. 

The differences in the legitimate birth-rates between Spain and 
Italy and the A countries shown in Table IV are also clear proof 
that the former are in quite a different stage of their population 
growth than the latter, and that the rest of the B countries resemble 
Spain and Italy far more than they do the A countries can admit 
of no doubt. These B countries are entering upon a period of 
growth such as has never been manifested by any population of 
like size, 157 millions (1920-21), in the history.of the world. The 
population of the A countries in Europe forty years ago was just 
about what that of these B countries is now, but France even then 
had almost no natural increase, so that in point of fact the popula- 
tion from which growth is taking place today in the B countries is 
considerably greater than that of the A countries in Europe in their 


ë Emile Horn, “Annuaire Statistique de la Hongrie,” Journal de le Société de 
Statistique de Paris, December, 1928, p. 328. 
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heyday of growth. This fact should be borne in mind, for it has 
great significance, as we shall see later. 

It may well be questioned whether the three countries ior which 
we have vital statistics in Group C should not rather be placed with 
Group B than with the countries for which there are no data. The 
reason for placing Russia, Japan, and India in another group is 
that we do not yet have any clear evidence in their vital statistics 
that the birth-rates or death-rates are declining in any considerable 
part of their populations. We do know, however, that in certain sec- 
tions of the population the birth-rate is declining and we know 
from their present numbers that their present rates of growth can- 
not have prevailed for any great length of time. Hence, we can be 
reasonably certain that there has been some release of pressure on 
resources in rather recent years. But when these C countries are 
compared with A and B countries, we are fully justified in assum- 
ing that in the former neither births or deaths have come under 
voluntary control to anything like the same extent that they have 
in the latter. 

As a consequence of this relative lack of voluntary control over 
births and deaths, it appears that the growth of these Group C 
peoples, who constitute about 70 to 75 per cent of the population 
of the world, will, in the near future, be determined largely by the 
opportunities they have to increase their means of subsistence. 
Malthus described their processes of growth quite accurately when 
he said “that population does invariably increase, where there are 
means of subsistence ..... ” The differences in the means of 
subsistence are undoubtedly at the base of the differences in the 
rates of growth of the three countries for which data are given. 
India has a relatively small rate of increase, Japan has a much 
higher rate, and, of late, Russia has shown one of the highest rates 
ever known. Can anyone doubt that the chance to increase the 
means of subsistence is least in India, that it has increased consid- 
erably in Japan with the growth of industrialism, and that it is very 
great in Russia both because of the new lands available for settle- - 
ment and because of the possibilities of industrial development. 

For the immediate future, then, we may expect that population 
will increase in these C countries in inverse ratio to the severity of 
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the positive checks, hunger, disease, war, and any customs calcu- 
lated to enhance the death-rate. 

In order to get any very clear idea of the way in which this 
1,250 millions or more of men are likely to grow in the near future, 
it would be necessary to study the possibilities of increasing the 
means of subsistence in each group of any importance. Manifestly 
we could not do this here even if we were competent. But we will 
take time to call attention to some of the more important facts op- 
erative in determining the population growth of the three countries 
for which we have given birth-rates and death-rates. 

Japan is a small, poor country that through modernization of 
its industry and some improvement in its agriculture has brought 
about some release of the positive checks (this seems-clear even 
though we cannot prove this from the recorded death-rates) and 
now has a very great power of expansion. At the rate of natural 
increase it had in 1926, it would have an excess of births of about 
930,000 annually. It is no wonder that Japanese statesmen feel 
that they must keep their economic footing in Manchuria, They 
have no adequate colonies and their mineral resources are too small 
to support any very great further increase in industry. Japan is 
coming to the end of the relief from positive checks which she 
found in modernizing and expanding her industries at home. That 
the Japanese are coming to realize this is indicated by the differ- 
ential birth-rate of cities and rural destricts in Japan. 

The cities of Japan having over 50,000 inhabitants had a 
birth-rate of 27.87 in 1922, while the smaller cities, those having 
less than 50,000, had a birth-rate of 29.18. The birth-rate for the 
entire country (including cities) was 34.16. Since about 55 per 
cent of the entire population was in these cities, it is clear that 
something is acting to reduce the birth-rate in the industrial com- 
munities. Whether it is postponement of marriage, birth-control, 
or some distinctive trait of social organization in Japan, we cannot 

_ say positively, but the Japanese advocates of birth-control are dis- 
posed to attribute this difference largely to birth-control. If this 
is the case and if the fact that Japanese birth-rates do not show 
any clear downward trend is due largely to better registration of 
births, then Japan belongs with the B countries rather than with 
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the C group. But even if this is the case, there appears to be no 
reason to doubt that Japan’s population will for some time to come 
expand as rapidly as new means of subsistence are opened to it. 

India has done but little in developing modern industry and the 
possibilities of agricultural expansion have been small. Hence the 
population has not been given the relief from pressure on sub- 
sistence that it has enjoyed for a decade or two in Japan, and its 
growth has been relatively slow. Both birth-rates and death-rates 
in India appear to fluctuate rather violently, which is, perhaps, the 
best proof that the positive checks, hunger and disease particu- 
larly, are very active in India. Since this is clearly the case, the 
growth of India’s population within its present boundaries can be 
pretty clearly foretold. It will grow but slowly, and from time to 
time the increase of population arising from temporary release of 
pressure will be wiped out by famines or by epidemics, like the in- 
fluenza of 1918-19, which probably killed not less than ten mil- 
lions, 

Russia, on the other hand, in contrast to both Japan and India, 
is enjoying a period of relief from population pressure which only 
abundant new lands with great resources can give to a people. At 
its present rate of increase, it will add about three millions yearly 
to its numbers and will double in approximately thirty-five years. 
Russia’s expansion during the remainder of this century bids fair 
to rival our own expansion from the adoption of the constitution to 
the Civil War. But, starting with a population thirty-five to forty 
times as great as ours, Russia may very well rival China and India 
in numbers by the year 2000. 

Of course birth-control is abroad in the world and we cannot 
tell how soon it will begin to operate rather widely in Russia. It is 
reported that the Soviet government, unlike many governments, is 
not hostile to its practice. But a birth-rate of 43.4 in 1927 does 
not indicate that it is being very extensively practiced there, al- 
though in the Ukraine where the birth-rate is 31.5, in Leningrad 
" where it is also 31.5, and in Moscow where it is 33.4, it appears 
that birth-control is gaining‘a foothold. But even so there is very 
good reason to believe that the growth of Russia during the next 
‘three or four decades will be one of the outstanding events of the 
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modern world. Russia is the one nation in the world today whose 
population appears to have great expansive power, that also pos- 
sesses the territory to satisfy this expansive impulse. i 

With this very brief and sketchy outline of world population 
movements before us, we shall point out what seems to us to be the 
most important problem arising out of these new movements in 
world-population growth. 

Accepting an estimate of approximately 1,730 millions as the 
population of the world in 1920,° the numbers and proportions in 
the three groups of peoples into which we have divided the world’s 
population is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 


NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGE OF THE POPULATION OF 
THE WORLD IN CERTAIN GROUPS (IN 
MILLIONS) ABOUT 1920 





Number Per Cent 
The world.............005- 1,730 100 
Group Avi iis deco sesewiwaen 320 18.5 
Group Bere siec. se cceucs oe ees 157 9.0 
Group O. srate fies ewe ok 1,253 72.5 


The Group A people may be divided into two sub-groups, (1) 
those living in Europe and (2) those. living elsewhere. In the 
former group there are about 189 millions and in the latter about 
13x millions. We have shown that the European part of this group 
is very rapidly approaching the stage of no increase and that this 
will soon be followed by its actual decline in numbers. The extra- 
European part of this group is still increasing considerably but not 
nearly as rapidly as formerly and within a decade or two it will, no 
doubt, be in the same position as the European part today. In other 
words, Group A has practically ceased to be an expanding group. 

On the other hand, Group B is just entering on its heyday of 
expansion, as are also some of the peoples in Group C, notably 
Russia and Japan. Now, Group B with Russia and Japan have a 
population of about 360 millions, or 12.5 per cent greater than 

° This is less by about one hundred millions than many estimates because we 


do not believe that China’s population is more than about 330 millions instead of the 
436 millions often attributed to it. 
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Group A. But, except for Russia, none of these growing peoples 
has any territory into which it can freely expand, while some of 
the Group A peoples, particularly Great Britain, France, Hol- 
land, and Australia hold enormous land areas which they cannot 
settle and at present will allow no one else to settle. Here we have 
in its crudest form the most urgent population problem of the near 
future. Peoples who have ceased to expand in numbers (France) 
or almost ceased to expand (Great Britain and Australia) are now 
holding great areas of unused lands, while the peoples who are just 
coming into their great period of expansion are confined to rather 
narrow territories that in some cases are also almost destitute of 
mineral resources. 

Furthermore, in a little time we may see the Chinese and the 
Indians added to the peoples who now feel the impulse to expand. 
This would mean that, in the expanding group needing larger re- 
sources, we would have over 1,000 millions of people. These peo- 
ples are almost certain to feel that they are being badly used if 
they are not allowed to expand into the unused lands held by the 
peoples in Group A. Is it probable that the peoples in Groups B 
and C will sit quietly by and starve while the Group A peoples 
enjoy the lion’s share of the good things of the earth? We shall not 
try to answer this question here. But we must not forget that the 
lands these thousand millions of people will want are actually being 
held largely by the British, the French, and the Dutch, and that 
together these three peoples number only a little over a hundred 
millions. The redistribution of the lands of the earth is the problem 
of problems that we must face in the world today as a consequence 
of the new population movements that are now taking place. Can 
it be effected peaceably or must it be achieved by war? 
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America’s industrial primacy depends upon its use of power. One-third of the 
world’s developed water power, one-half of the coal mined, and more than two- 
thirds of the oil produced explains the degree of prosperity enjoyed. Progress in 
electrification continues. An increase of 10 per cent in electric output and in water- 
power development, in 1928, keeps the United States far in the van of other nations. 
Industry is speeded up by this larger use of power. In wheat-raising, brick-making, 
coal-mining, and manufacturing generally, machines are taking the place of men. 
Coal remains the chief source of energy. The arrested demand for coal is due to 
competition of oil and water power and to noteworthy increase in fuel efficiency. 
Petroleum production in 1928 was more nearly balanced with consumption. Con- 
servation policies are more popular with oil industry, and self-control is more effec- 
tive. Control of production for all branches of raw-material extraction is a topic 
of general discussion. Efficiency in use and prevention of waste are not effected by 
unrestricted competition. The interest of producer and consumer alike may be pro- 
moted by avoiding overdevelopment and excess production. 


In its happy recovery from the world-disaster the United 
States stands in marked contrast with other countries, and a signifi- 
cant index of our advance in prosperity during the last ten years 
is found in our unique use of nature-given energy. Few other na- 
tions possess a fraction of our share of energy resources; no other 
nation has harnessed its water powers or. drawn upon its fuel sup- 
plies to anything like the same extent as the United States. Ameri- 
ca’s industrial primacy depends upon its use of power. 

The simple mathematics of adding together one-third of the 
developed water power of the world, one-half of the coal mined, 
and more than two-thirds of the oil produced in both hemispheres 
during 1928 gives a grand total of energy consumption that ex- 
plains the degree of prosperity enjoyed by our citizens. Rapidly 
revolving wheels, whether automotive or driven from some distant 
source of power, have come to be the symbol of modern America, 
whether those wheels are doing man’s work or serving his pleasure. 
It is because the workman of today has at his command the energy 
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of the waterfall, the coal mine, and the oil well that he can accom- 
plish more in a short day than scores if not hundreds of his ances- 
tors could do working from dawn to dark. These social conse- 
quences give significance to the record of 1928 in the harnessing of 
power for the use of man. 

The central power stations in 1928 put on their wires nearly 
88 billion kilowatt-hours of electric current, an increase of 10 per 
cent over their output in 1927. This increase in the consumption 
of electricity is not at all exceptional, for the annual output of 
electric current in the United States has more than doubled since 
the end of the war, and there has been an even greater increase in 
number of customers. 

Typical comparisons with other countries in the use of electric- 
ity are the facts that a month’s output of the electric public utili- 
ties of the United States now equals a year’s output for England, 
Scotland, and Wales, and that the annual output for the United 
States equals the annual output for the rest of the world. Even at 
that, the power users of the United States had to import in 1928 
more than 1% billion kilowatt-hours from-Canada. 

This rapidly growing demand for electric service called for an 
increased generating capacity during 1928 of about 2 million kilo- 
watts, requiring nearly a billion dollars of new capital. At a single 
center like New York City the last year’s expansion in generating 
capacity was measured in terms of 160,000-kilowatt generators, 
and in 1927 the investment “in the streets” for additions to the dis- 
tribution system amounted to $30,000,000. The need of financial 
and engineering vision in planning for the future is illustrated by 
the fact that the newest generating station in New York City, when 
finished, will have more than double the capacity of the original 
plans, drawn up only four years ago. In 1940 the capacity of this 
single station will be 114 million kilowatts, larger than the whole 
present development at Niagara and nearly as large as the capacity 
of the whole country at the beginning of this century. 

There has been, this past year, a revival of activity in planning 
for railway electrification, projects being renewed that had been in- 
terrupted by the war. The electrification of industrial plants and 
their connection with central power stations continues apace, and 
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so does the extension of electric lines to reach the farms of the 
country. About 350,000 farms now have electric service, and the 
use of automotive power on the farm is steadily increasing. There 
is far less man and more machine in the bushel of wheat from the 
United States than in that from any other country in the world. 

All along the line industry is being speeded up by its larger 
use of power. Increased productivity for the individual workman 
has become the rule of progress. For example, the commissioner of 
labor statistics has shown that if all the brick-making establish- 
ments in the United States used machines of the type now used by 
a few, eight out of ten men now employed in making bricks could 
take up other work, though possibly the result would be that bricks 
would become so cheap as to require most of these workers back 
at their old jobs with the new methods. 

In one branch of the manufacture of electrical equipment the 
engineers at a Chicago plant have so changed methods and im- 
proved machinery that 90 operators now produce what 330 for- 
merly produced, and the quality of their product has increased 
many fold. It is by reason of such increases in efficiency that this 
and other industrial organizations do not have to increase their 
plants or working-forces at all proportionately with their increase 
in business. More and better machines take the place of more men. 
So, too, in the coal mines mechanical loaders are being installed 
without attracting much notice from the public, whose interest in 
coal-mining is aroused only in times of fuel shortage. 

Since the war, while coal consumption has fallen off notably, 
gas and water power have doubled, and oil has increased more than 
150 per cent. Nevertheless, the coal mines keep their place as the 
chief source of energy for industry and transportation, as well as 
for general heating and illumination. Competition by oil and water 
is specialized rather than general, and coal must be the mainstay 
of the future. In the generation of electricity at the 3,826 public- 
utility power stations in operation in 1928, coal furnished 53 per 
cent of the energy, water 40 per cent, natural gas 4 per cent, oil 
21⁄4 per cent, and wood about % per cent. In the total energy 
budget of the country, however, coal would have a more dominant 
position than is indicated by these figures for central stations, 
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where water power makes its chief showing. Mr. Tryon’s latest 
estimate’ places coal as the leading source of energy, furnishing 
over 63 per cent; oil and gas, nearly 30 per cent; and water power, 
nearly 7 per cent. It is interesting to note that the total consump- 
tion of energy from these natural sources in 1927 is believed to 
have increased about 40 per cent over the consumption in the pre- 
war year 1913. 

The total capacity of water wheels in water-power plants of 
the United States is now more than 13,500,000 horse-power, of 
which over 9 per cent was installed during 1928. The chief increase 
was in the South, as North Carolina took third place among the 
states away from Washington; California and New York retained 
first and second places respectively. À 

A drop in the mining of coal does not seem to accord with the 
universal advance in the use of power. However, the estimated pro- 
duction of coal for 1928 was the lowest for any year since 1922 and 
indeed reached the pre-war figure of 1913. This unexpected halt in 
the progress of the coal industry is most simply explained by the 
fact of arrested demand. Periodic shortages and high prices for 
coal have stimulated not only the substitution of other fuels and the 
development of water power but also a noteworthy increase in fuel 
efficiency. In the home heating plant, on the locomotive, in the steel 
plant, in the boiler-room of the factory—everywhere “save coal” 
has been a compelling slogan, and the coal user has had the advan- 
tage of good engineering advice. 

Perhaps the best example of the widespread economy in the use 
of mineral fuels is furnished by the public-utility companies. The 
rapid growth in the electric industry and in the consumption of its 
product by the citizens of the United States is paralleled by the 
remarkable engineering record set up by the power-plant operators 
from one side of the country to the other. Each year the coal con- 
sumption per kilowatt-hour is slightly reduced. Last year this re- 
duction was only eight-hundredths of a pound, or about 114 ounces 
of coal, Yet this small saving when applied to the 53 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of fuel-generated electricity for the whole country 


+“Coal in 1927,” preliminary statement in Mineral Resources of the United 
States, Bureau of Mines. 
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amounts to more than 2 million tons, or a saving of about 8 million 
dollars in the country’s fuel bill. In 1928 the average rate of coal 
consumption in generating electricity was 1.76 pounds per kilo- 
watt-hour. In 1919, when the United States Geological Survey be- 
gan its compilation of monthly power reports, the average rate of 
coal consumption was 3.2 pounds, so that in ten years the practical 
economists of the electric public utilities have succeeded in almost 
doubling their efficiency in the utilization of fuel. What this means 
to the public is suggested by the simple calculation that had coal 
last year been consumed in the central power stations at the average 
rate prevailing in 1919, the fuel bill, and consequently the charges 
for current, would have been about 150 million dollars larger, rep- 
resenting the additional 38 million tons of coal necessary under 
the old methods. 

The outstanding competitor of coal as a source of energy has 
been petroleum. This lusty contender in the fuel market has far 
more than doubled its contribution of energy since the war. At 
present oil and natural gas together supply almost half as much 
energy to the citizens of the United States as coal does, whereas in 
1913 the coal mines, with approximately the same output as in 
1928, furnished nearly seven times as much energy for the country’s 
use as the oil and gas wells. In short, the increase in annual supply 
of energy since 1913 can be credited mostly to oil and gas and 
water power. 

The production of petroleum in 1928 was almost exactly the 
same as in 1927, about 900,000,000 barrels. Only twice in the pres- 
ent century, in 1906 and 1924, has there been a halt in this coun- 
try’s increase, year by year, in the output of oil. Holding the figure 
for 1928 down almost to that for 1927 expresses some degree of 
control of output rather than any insufficiency at the source of sup- 
ply. Some approach toward balancing production and consump- 
tion was accomplished by reason of the demand for crude oil in- 
creasing more than 6 per cent, so that with a stationary production 
less than 20 million barrels was added to the country’s already 
large stocks of crude oil. ' . 

The present stock of. half a billion barrels of crude oil above 
ground is only a fraction of the known reserves below ground which 
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are ready when needed. The past year has been notable for the 
increase in shut-in production, which furnishes a measure of self- 
restraint by the oil industry, but the large volume of this potential 
production which would be immediately available is also a real 
menace to the industry. The campaign for conservation waged for 
several years has now reached a high point, and enlightened self- 
interest has a stronger following in the oil industry than ever before. 

In its recent report to the President, the Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board comments on the disquieting fact that the petroleum re- 
sources of the United States do not bear anything like the same ra- 
tio to the world’s resources as the production ratio, which was 
nearly 72 per cent in 1927 and 68 per cent in 1928. The report 
continues: 


The obvious inference is that the United States is exhausting its petroleum 
reserves at a dahgerous rate. If the international comparison is made, this 
country is depleting its supply several times faster than the rest of the world. 
How real is the danger expressed in this fact and what remedy can be devised 
are questions confronting the American people as they plan for the future. At 
least, the effort should be made to propose measures that will minimize and 
delay the undesirable future outcome of this excessive drain upon a limited 
though admittedly large reserve. In this planning for the future the principal 
units of the oil industry itself, with their large refinery capacity and distribu- 
tion systems, both domestic and foreign, have a stake second only to that of 
the Nation and may well be counted on to join forces in the common interest. 
The depletion rate of our own resources can be brought more into accord with 
that of foreign resources only in one way—by importing a greater quantity of 
crude petroleum. The present imports of Mexican and South American 
crude oil come largely from.American operators, and, while not obtained from 
United States oil sands, they are the product of American engineering and en- 
terprise. Co-operation in the development of foreign oil fields, through tech- 
nical assistance and the further investment of American capitat, would seem to 
be a logical conservation measure. 


Control of production in the raw-material branches of industry 
has been a topic of current discussion the past year. The American 
Bar Association in July devoted a special session of its section of 
mineral law to this subject and brought out the fact that the insta- 
bility due to.the ever-present shadow of excess production is af- 
fecting not only the oil-business but other branches of the mineral 
industry. Control of production was recognized as-truly a national 
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issue—not simply the problem of the mining companies. The pub- 
lic interest is far greater than that of the industry and will continue 
over a longer period than the interest of even the largest corpora- 
tions. However, there is more of a community of interest between 
the great mining companies with large reserves of untouched min- 

.eral wealth, whose operating officials must plan ahead for many 
decades, and the public, whose representatives should look ahead 
for many centuries. This is why the far-sighted executives of big 
business and the earnest public officials are found standing on the 
same platform of practical conservation. The representatives of 
mining companies and of the public alike understand what are the 
sources of our present wealth and of our future security. 

In these proposals for more control of production constant ref- 
erence is made to the need of removing, at least in part, the ob- 
stacles imposed by federal and state anti-trust laws; which are de- 
scribed as out of accord with the present magnitude of business and 
trend of industry. Not only has the United States doubled its pop- 
ulation since the Sherman anti-trust law was passed, but it is a dif- 
ferent country. Far less than a quarter of its inhabitants of today 
figured in the census of 1890; since then most of the great indus- 
trial units that contribute so much to our present prosperity have 
come into being. Yet the prohibitions against collective or co-oper- 
ative action in industries other than agriculture stand unamended 
on the statute books. Thirty-eight years is a long time in the grow- 
ing period of American industry. 

We may easily agree that the underlying purpose of exercising 
some control over a productive industry like the utilization of na- 
tural resources is to promote efficiency, to prevent waste, and thus. 
to lower costs. Unrestricted competition, with its stimulative effect 
on production, has been found too expensive a policy because in 
practice too commonly it is wasteful of material, of labor, and of 
capital. Both coal and oil, as they have been handled, light up a 
path that should not be traveled much longer. 

To be effective the control for the common good must be of 
such nature as to protect the natural resource against waste and to 
protect both the producer—a collective term for labor and capi- 
tal—and the consumer against loss from prices that are too low or 
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too high. Plainly control of production must start with the extrac- 
tive branches of the mineral industry, where raw materials are won 
from the ground and where costs can be affected, and not with the 
market end, where control would be directed at prices only. Legis- 
lative committees far too often confine their investigations to the 
retail prices of gasoline or anthracite or some metal, with not even 
a glance at the economic conditions attending activities in the dis- 
tant oil field or mining district. Undoubtedly there exists the wid- 
est field for improvement in the distribution of mineral products, as 
of most other commodities, but surplus production begins with pre- 
mature or too extended development, with the drilling of the un- 
needed well or the opening of the unneeded mine. It is at that end 
of the long journey from the mineral underground to the consumer 
of the refined or fabricated mineral product, then, that control 
would seem most needed and most effective. 

It is conceded that popular support is not volunteered to any 
legislative proposal whose avowed purpose is to put brakes on the 
development of natural resources. This general opposition to con- 
trol of development and production seems to be based primarily 
upon a feeling that unrestricted competition is a privilege of the 
producer and a right of the consumer; the one seeks profits, and the 
other hopes for lower prices. 

Market price is the acid test that the consuming public applies, 
but unfortunately only the market price of today is considered of 
much moment. Competition has too long been looked upon as the 
life of trade, whereas bitter experience has shown that competition 
is also the death of trade. A low price that is born in the death 
struggles of some producer is of only temporary benefit and is not 
a sign of health in a developing industry.: The bankrupt route to 
low prices is not a safe highway. 

The exercise of some control over production need not be 
feared, nor should it be opposed simply because it is primarily in 
the interest of the producer. It can well be sought as a step toward 
that ultimate goal in human economics—the greatest good to the 
greatest number over the longest time. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


Technological inventions and discoveries in applied science are the causes of 
most of our social changes. The following list contains fifteen such discoveries and 
inventions from the field of medical progress and health; eleven from the study of 
vitamines and ultra-violet; three from biology; thirteen from agriculture; ten from 
commercial chemistry; ten from engineering; six from radio and television; seven 
from other fields of electricity, and seven from miscellaneous fields. 


The presentation of the compilation of the following inven- 
tions and discoveries is based upon the assumption that social 
changes are occasioned largely by inventions in our material cul- 
ture and discoveries in the field of science. There must have been 
vast “social consequences of the invention of the automobile and 
its subsequent wide diffusion. The utilization of steam has affected 
the divorce rate, and the invention and wide use of the tin can and 
glass preserving-jar have had an effect on the movement for wom- 
an suffrage. 

Not all inventions are so significant for social change as these 
above illustrations. An aeroplane is, of course, a collection of in- 
ventions, of thousands that were invented for the particular ob- 
ject, the aeroplane. Inventions are then generally steps in a proc- 
ess of the evolution of an object, and any widely useful object 
usually embodies many inventions. Inventions and discoveries 
usually appear as small bits of new knowledge and fragments of 
useful appliances. These accumulate and make possible the larger 
objects whose uses have greater social consequences. 

The following list comprises less than one hundred carefully 
selected cases. They were selected because of their possible social 
significance. They were chosen from the compilations of the Na- 
tional Geographical Society, of Science Service, the register of 
patents, the records of the Scientific American, the Scientific 
Monthly, Popular Science Monthly, and the Literary Digest. 
These sources do not, of course, record all the inventions and dis- 
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coveries. There were 42,376 patents granted in 1928. Reporting 
of scientific discoveries is poorly developed. Discoveries in edu- 
cation, statistics, psychology, and in the social sciences generally 
are not reported at all in the usual sources and compilations. 


MEDICAL PROGRESS AND HEALTH 


Succinchlorimide was found by Major Wood, of the United 
States Army Medical School, to be a positive disinfectant of germ- 
laden water without boiling. 

Eleven lepers were released from the National Leper Home at 
Corville, Louisiana, by the United States Public Health Service 
apparently cured and no longer a menace to the community. 

Synthetic ephedrine was developed by Dr. Chen, Johns Hop- 
kins University. The drug is used to relieve hay fever and asthma, 
to dilate the pupils of the eyes for examination, and to contract 
congested membranes of the nose. 

From Chicago and from Leningrad come independent discov- 
eries that nitroglycerin is effective in the treatment of seasickness 
and in whirling experiences of applicants for aviation study. 

Epilepsy was produced artificially in dogs by a brain operation 
performed by Dr. O. Morgan, of the University of Illinois. 

By lifting a patient’s scalp with keen-edged instruments, 
breaking skull bones with forceps, and then cutting away certain 
brain tissues, a case of epilepsy was recently cured by Dr. Foer- 
ster, professor of surgery at Breslau, Germany. 

Highly purified inorganic salts or iron did not improve the 
blood of anemic animals, but they were improved by diets of 
liver, lettuce, and corn. The ash of these foods was effective and 
they all contain copper. Other researches show copper to be a 
most important mineral for our blood. 

A diet low in sugar and starch reduces susceptibility to colds, 
Frederick Hoelzel, of the University of Chicago, announced. 

Dr. Helen Hosmer studied the effects on animals of short radio 
waves of from 12 to 30 meters length. Considerable and rapid in- 
creases of temperature were noted. It may be possible to kill the 
germs of many diseases by electrically induced fevers. 

High-frequency electric currents were found to be beneficial ` 
in checking cancerous growths in mice and chickens. 
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` A motion picture of certain types of microbes was made by 
Jean Painleve. 

A pneumatic drill, designed for use in difficult bone opera- 
tions, was invented by Dr. Ogilvie, of London. 

The use of respirators with cotton, paper, or fabric filters re- 
moves at least nine-tenths of the lead in air containing paint mist, 
is the announcement of Surgeon-General Cummings, of the United 
States Public Health Service. 

A method of investigating the brain by means of X-ray pho- 
tographs was perfected by Dr. Max Ludin, director of the Roent- 
gen Institute of the Citizens Hospital of Basel, Switzerland. 

Methods of storing ether so that it may be preserved for eight 
months without deterioration were announced by S. Palkin and H. 
R. Watkins. Pyragallol and permanganate are the preservatives. 


VITAMINES AND ULTRA-VIOLET 

Beeskow, University of Chicago, found that soy ‘beans in- 
creased their calcium and phosphorus content when treated with 
ultra-violet rays. 

An ultra-violet irradiated food was placed on the market, a 
commercial application of the discovery that ordinary foods ex- 
posed to ultra-violet rays promote the formation of healthy bones 
and teeth in children and young animals. 

Irradiated ergosterol, the new rickets remedy which is so pow- 
erful that 1 ounce will do the work of 6 tons of cod liver oil, came 
into wide use, but was withdrawn from the market later until fur- 
ther study is made of its dosage, use, and effect. 

The smoke screen over New York City cuts off 42 per cent of 
the morning sunlight and 18 per cent of the noon rays, as shown 
by tests of the United States Public Health Service. 

The human teeth give off various types of fluorescence under 
ultra-violet radiation, according to the findings of Dr. Benedict, of 
Northwestern Dental School. The white spot that marks the be- 
ginnings of cavity-forming troubles does not fluoresce. 

Dr. Joseph Goldberger, of the United States Hygienic Labora- 
tory, announced the splitting off of a factor P-P from vitamine B 
that has the distinct property of preventing pellagra. His four- 
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teen years of research showed that the disease was not infectious 
but was due to a faulty and unbalanced diet. 

That foxglove plants treated with ultra-violet rays will pro- 
duce 35 per cent more digitalis than untreated plants was discov- 
ered by Miss Adelia McCrea, 

A practicable device for measuring the dosage in ultra-violet 
ray treatment was developed by Drs. Pohle and Huxford, of the 
University of Michigan. 

Tests upon students at the Kansas State Agricultural College 
suffering from nutritional anemia showed that a teaspoonful of cod 
liver oil daily resulted in every case in an increase in red cells in 
the blood and a corresponding improvement in physical condition. 

Owls and hawks fed on a diet of sparrows and chicken heads 
with feathers were cured of artificially induced rickets, in experi- 
ments by Dr. Rowan, University of Alberta, Canada. The preen 
gland of the domestic fowl is a rich source of cholesterol, one of 
the parent substances of vitamine D. 

The discovery of a new vitamine, known as vitamine F, was 
announced by Professor Evans, of the University of California, 
the discoverer also of vitamine E. 


BIOLOGY 


A new foot was grown on an unmutilated leg of a triton by Dr. 
Nassenow, of Russia. , 

Insects that are neither male nor female but combine certain 
characteristics of both sexes were produced by Professor James 
W. Mavor, Union College, Schenectady, New York, through the 
exposure of fruit flies to the action of X-rays. These changes were 
brought about by the shift of the positions of the chromosomes. 

A moving-picture record of the living rabbit’s egg which dis- 
closes many new phenomena hitherto unknown was obtained by 
Drs. W. H. Lewis and P. W. Gregory. 


AGRICULTURE 


A heavy waterproof paper carpet spread over a garden crop 
increases the yield as much as 500 per cent. Such was shown by 
the three years’ experiments of Dr. Flint, of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 
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Experiments with enormous cages, constructed of copper wire 
screening under the supervision of Dr. W. H. Larrimer on a farm 
maintained by the United States Bureau of Entomology near To- 
ledo, Ohio, indicated that while it will be impossible to eradicate 
the corn borer, it can be controlled sufficiently to reduce commer- 
cial losses to a negligible amount. 

By exposing potted plants to ethyl dichloride or ethylene 
chlorhydrin in a tightly closed room, Dr. Denny; of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research, was able to arouse to 
activity many species that usually demand several months of 
dormancy before resuming growth. “ 

Cassaba and honeydew melons were added to the list of fruits 
susceptible to artificial ripening under ethylene gas treatment, 
though this treatment does not increase their sugar content. 

That oats thrive best and ripen earliest when sprouted at a 
low temperature was the announcement of Dr. Maximow, Russian 
plant physiologist. 

Six cabbage heads from one plant were produced by Miller, of 
Cornell, in studies of the relationship between temperature and 
plant growth. 

The growing of healthy apple trees from seeds produced in 
apples developed from unpollinated blossoms was achieved by 
Dr. S. Wingle, National Research Council fellow in botany. 

The Missouri Botanical Garden announced the successful 
grafting of a tomato vine on a potato stalk, on which tomatoes 
were produced above and potatoes below the ground. 

Dr. George D. Karpechenko, Botanical Institute, Detskoe 
Selo, Russia, succeeded in making a cross between a radish and a 
cabbage, the most distant cousins of the plant world whose hybridi- 
zation has yet been achieved. 

By storing apples in chambers containing about 11 per cent 
of oxygen and ro per cent carbon dioxide, the apple disease known 
as brown heart is checked in storage, as demonstrated by Drs. 
West and Kidd, of the Low Temperature Research Station at 
Cambridge, England. 

Compressed air has been found to assist a tree in overcoming 
the disturbance due to transplantation when forced’ in among the 
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roots. It has also been found to stimulate trees in lawns in which 
the densely matted grass prevents the terminal roots of the tree 
from getting their needed supply of oxygen. 

German chemists announced the development of a serum 
against hoof-and-mouth disease in cattle. 

Zinc and boron, in minute quantities, are as essential to plant 
growth as are the vitamines to animal growth, as shown by the 
demonstrations of Professor Lippman and Miss Sommer, of the 
University of California. 


COMMERCIAL CHEMISTRY 


The manufacture of seventy thousand tons of synthetic gaso- 
line from soft coal was achieved by the German Dye Trust. 

The process for converting wood waste into an edible carbohy- 
drate suitable for hog food devised by Dr. Friedrich Bergins, Ger- 
man chemist, was improved to the point of semicommercial pro- 
duction. 

Coal was made out of wood, cabbages, and cornstalks, by Dr. 
Bergins, of Heidelberg, Germany. 

Rubber was produced from coal by Dr. Hoffman, of Germany. 

F. X. Zur Nedden, secretary of the Fuel Committee of the 
National Council, of Berlin, announced the use of coal liquefied by 
a process of distillation. The method not only tends to diminish 
the importance of the earth’s slowly vanishing coal supply, but it 
does away with the weight of ash and humidity. 

The invention of a method of extracting fertilizer invaluable 
in the raising of corn, winter wheat, and cotton was announced by 
the Armour Fertilizer Company, of Chicago. It is a by-product 
in the manufacture of illuminating gas. 

Two new processes involving the purification of anthracene 
that will give the dye industry a wide wealth of raw material from 
coke and coal tar were discovered by Dr. Jaeger, an American 
chemist. 

Methods of curing rubber which extend its life to thirty-five 
years were announced by the United States War Department. 

That it is possible with modern dyes to make more than two 
million separate distinguishable colors is the statement of G. B. 
Welsh, of Cornell University. 
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Greater deadliness to parasitic insects and kindred pests and 
less danger to human beings are claimed for two new spraying 
chemicals by Dr. Marcovitch, of the Tennessee Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Nashville. Sodium fluoride and sodium fluo- | 
silicate are the two new chemicals suggested as substitutes for 
arsenic. 


ENGINEERING 


Wind motors developed electricity in Coachella Valley, Cali- 
fornia. Powerful cones turn a draft of air into a ten- or twenty- 
mile wind. In certain places they may operate 90 per cent of the 
time. Continuous power may be had by connection in chains. 

The development of the use of automatic sorting of freight 

` cars from a central control board occurred during 1928 and re- 
placed yardmen formerly employed in the freight terminals. 

Under the auspices of the American Institute of Steel Con- 
struction, New York City, a single type steel house frame was 
erected in three hours.’ Standard size bolts were used to “button 
together” the steel sills, plates, and rafters. 

A machine for utilizing the power derived from bringing water 
from the cold depths of the tropical seas into contact with the 
warm water of the surface was further developed by George 
Claude, of Paris. He was able to develop 40 kilowatts in addition 
to the power necessary to operate the machine. 

Pulverized coal was applied to the propulsion of seagoing ves- 
sels, the initial installation being the United States Shipping Board 
vessel “Mercer.” 

A new battery of boilers installed at the Siemens-Schuchert 
Works, Germany, develops steam at a pressure of 3,375 pounds 
a square inch. 

Wallboard is being manufactured from corn stalks in a special 
semicommercial plant at Ames, Iowa, by the United States Bu- 
reau of Standards in co-operation with the Iowa State College. 

A commercial plant for making paper out of cornstalks was 
built in Illinois, the first of its kind. 

Professor D. B. Keyes, of the University of Illinois, announces 
the discovery of a method of coating metals with aluminum by 
electroplating. Pure aluminum will withstand the most corrosive 
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action, most concentrated acids, and all common sulphur com- 
pounds that today cost industry billions of dollars. 

A thirteen-compartment motor bus sleeper for twenty-six per- 
sons was built in Los Angeles, to run on the San Diego-San Fran- 
cisco route. l 

RADIO AND TELEVISION 


Drs. Ives and Gray, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories, have 
further developed the television apparatus to show motions of ob- 
jects out-of-doors, suggesting possibilities of viewing athletic con- 
tests in the open. 

In London a method has been developed for sending finger- 
prints by wireless to all parts of the world. 

The Bell Telephone Company transmitted motion-picture 
scenes by wire from Chicago to New York. 

John L. Baird succeeded in transmitting radio vision pictures 
from his London laboratory to Hartsdale, New York. 

The Bell Telephone Company engineers announced the de- 
“velopment of a radio-dialing device for the linking of radio and 
land-wire telephone systems by which it may become possible to 
dial ships at sea, aeroplanes, and inaccessible places by radio. 

The world’s first newspaper radio-vision broadcast program 
was published. 


OTHER ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Professor H. Plauson, Hamburg, Germany, announced the de- 
velopment of a new cathode-ray tube by which the rays are 
brought into the open and made applicable to industrial progress 
on a large scale, and stated that with it the waste products of pe- 
troleum stills and coke ovens may be transformed quickly into 
rubber, alcohol, acetic acid, and valuable drugs and perfumes; 
moist air into nitric acids; a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen into 
ammonia, and isoprene into synthetic rubber. 

Arthur C. Pillsbury developed a new X-ray movie camera by 
which he has been able to penetrate the inner secrets of the growth 
of a rosebud, and to study the processes of generation in plants. 

X-rays of unprecedentedly short wave-lengths were produced 
in a million volt tube by C. C. Lauritsen and R. D. Bennett, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology. They are less than one twenty- 
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billionth of an inch long, so short that they were observable 
through steel doors more than one hundred feet away. 

Alfred V. de Forest developed a galvanometer with which a 
flaw no bigger than a pinhead can be detected in the center of a 
steel wheel without cutting or marring the surface of the wheel. 

An inverted vacuum tube by which it is possible to reduce 
voltage and increase power was produced by F. E. Terman, of 
Stanford University. 

Dr. W. R. Whitney, General Electric Company, demonstrated 
a 15,000-watt vacuum tube. With it he lit electric lamps without 
wires or sockets, warmed nearby spectators, and cooked sausage 
without fire. 

The televox, or mechanical man, invented by R. I. Wensley, 
was further perfected during the year and many new fields for 
his activities demonstrated. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Army Air Corps developed an aerial camera with a range 
of more than 5 miles. Areas of 4 square miles may be photo- 
graphed at a single exposure. 

The director of Eastman Kodak Research Laboratory made 
the announcement of a perfected process by which amateur cine- 
matographers could make films in natural color instead of in 
monochrome. 

A new explosive, many times more powerful than T.N.T. or 
nitroglycerine, was invented by Captain H. R. Zimmer, of Los 
Angeles. Radiumatomite is safer to handle because it requires a 
spark to set it off. 

It was announced that Hungarian investigators had succeeded 
in developing a printing process that eliminates the use of metal 
type. It reproduces letters on reels by photography as its keys are 
struck. 

A practicable method of distributing and marketing small cuts 
of frozen meats has been worked out which makes it possible for 
the grocery store to drive the butcher-shop out of business. 

An instrument defined as a “breathing device” which experts 
believe will save the lives of men submerged in sunken submarines 
has been devised by Lieutenant C. B. Momsev, Chief Gunner C. 
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L. Tibbals, both diving experts, and F. M. Hobson, engineer in 
the Naval Bureau of Construction and Repairs. 

Teletypesetters eventually may permit one man to set in type 
the stories of the world’s events in the composing room of a thou- 
sand widely scattered newspaper plants. The operator, punching 
the keys of his electric typewriter, perforates a tape seven-eighths 
of an inch wide, each group of perforations corresponding to a 
number or numeral. The tape operates the telegraph by sending 
electrical impulses. This “receiving tape” takes the place of the 
linotype operator, as it is fed mechanically into the typesetting 
machine. - 
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HARRY JEROME 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


ABSTRACT 


Compared with 1927, production per capita increased in 1928. Period preceding 
1928.—Most of the major lines of production made substantial gains from the post- 
war depression within two or three years, and continued to grow at a relatively even 
pace thereafter, with mild recessions in 1924 and 1927. Per capita production in a 
few major lines, however, has been declining in recent years. Agriculture and animal 
husbandry —Both the estimated crop yields and the volume of agricultural market- 
ings increased in 1928. Mining —Despite a continued high output of crude petrole- 
um, the volume of mining as a whole declined slightly in 1928. Manufacturing — 
Eight of the twelve major manufacturing groups, including those associated with 
building and automobiles, registered gains in 1928, and manufacturing as a whole 
regained the 1926 high level. Construction—The volume of building per capita 
reached'a new high level. 


Even when reduced to a per capita basis to allow for such in- 
crease as is necessary to keep pace with the growth of population, 
production, on the whole, exhibited in 1928 substantial improve- 
ment over 1927, and for several industries reached new high levels. 
The 1927 level was exceeded for manufactures, building, and the 
marketing of crop and animal products, but the production of min- 
erals declined 2 per cent owing to the failure of the coal industry 
to’make rapid recovery from the 1927 slump. Crops were, on the 
whole, above the 1927 level and also better than the average for 
the preceding ten years. Freight-car loadings stood at almost the 
same level in 1928 as in 1927, declines occurring in the loading of 
coal and coke, livestock, forest products, and merchandise in less- 
than-car-lot shipments. Gains were registered in the loading of 
grain and grain products, ore, and miscellaneous freight. 


THE PERIOD PRECEDING 1928 


A brief.consideration of the movement of production in the 
few years prior to 1928 affords a convenient starting point from 
which to study the development of the last year. The major move- 
ments in production from 1920 to 1928, inclusive, are tabulated 
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in Table I, and presented graphically in Charts I and II. Chart I 
shows, in the left-hand section, the movements in composite in- 
dices of the physical volume of production for manufacturing, 
mining, and building, and, in the right-hand section, the fluctua- 
tions in crop marketings, forest products, marketings of animal 
products, and freight-car loadings. Chart II portrays the fluctua- 
tions from 1923 to 1928 in the production of twelve principal man- 
ufacturing groups. 
CHART I 
INDICES oF PRODUCTION PER CAPITA, 1920-28* 
< Average 1923-25=100 
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* For the numerical data-from which these indices are plotted see the first seven series in Table I. 


For convenience of comparison, the series shown on these 
charts are expressed as index numbers with the average for 1923- 
25 as 100 per cent. Also, the data have been reduced to a per cap- 
ita basis, by dividing the indices of production by an index of 
population at the middle of each year as estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census. The significant growth of an industry is thus made 
more obvious. An industry which is growing at the same pace as 
population will have, aside from seasonal and cyclical fluctuations, 
an index of about r00. An industry which is rapidly outstripping 
the growth of population will stand in 1928 substantially above 
100. $ . 
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The severe depression of 1921, after the post-war boom, was 
followed, as evidenced in Chart I, by recovery in almost all lines 
of production. This movement reached a peak in mining and man- 
ufacturing in 1923, slumped somewhat in 1924, and climbed to 
new levels in 1926; and manufactures reached an equally high 
level in 1928. Building picked up rapidly in 1922, took another 
spurt in 1924 and 1925, and by 1926 reached a point well above 
the 1923—25 average. There was a slight recession in building in 
1927, but a new peak was reached in 1928. Crop marketings per 
capita were low in 1920 and again in 1923, but have been consis- 
tently high in recent years, with a peak in 1928 about 12 per cent 
above the 1923-25 average. The marketings of animal products 
per capita, on the other hand, rose from 1920 to a peak in 1924 
and have since declined several per cent. Forest products also 
reached a peak in 1926 and have subsequently declined. The in- 
complete returns on forest products available at the time this ar- 
ticle is being written indicate no marked change in 1928 from the 
1927 output. 


AGRICULTURAL AND ANIMAL HUSBANDRY! 


The year 1928 was, on the whole, a good crop year. A com- 
posite yield of seventeen principal crops, weighted in proportion to 
their ten-year average value per unit, was 4.7 per cent greater in 
1928 than in 1927, and 7.5 per cent greater than the average pro- 
duction in the ten years 1918-27. 

The per capita output in 1928 was 0.7 per cent less than the 
average for the preceding ten years. 

The yield per acre, for forty-four crops combined, weighted in 
proportion to relative importance, was about 2.2 per cent above the 
1927 yield, and 3.5 per cent higher than the average of the pre- 
ceding ten years. 

Of the major crops, the per acre yield of spring wheat, oats, 
barley, and Irish potatoes was ro per cent or more above the av- 
erage of the preceding ten years; winter wheat was 7.4 and corn 

1 The discussion In this section is based chiefly upon estimates compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics, published in Crops and Markets, 


December, 1928; and upon indices of crop marketings published in the Survey of 
Current Business. 
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1.4 per cent above, but cotton was 2.6 per cent below the ten-year 
average. Only rye and some of the truck and fruit crops declined 
to or More per cent from the ten-year average. 

The acreage in corn increased over two million acres, and the 
total crop for 1928 was about seventy-seven million bushels in 
excess of the 1927 crop. Despite a decline of over a million acres 
in wheat, the total yield exceeded the 1927 crop by some twenty- 
four million bushels. Cotton acreage jumped to 45,326,000 acres, 
an increase of over five million acres above the 1927 acreage, and 
the crop exceeded the 1927 crop by 1,418,000 bales. 

It may be noted that despite an increased acreage for the total 
of all crops, the estimated farm value of 1928 crops was less than 
that of 1927 by about sixty-five million dollars. 

The preceding figures refer to crop yields only. The index of 
crop marketings shown in Table I and Chart I represents agricul- 
tural production from a different angle; and the index of market- 
ings of animal products represents a phase of farm operations not 
covered by the crop estimates. Crop marketings reached a new 
high level per capita in 1928. The marketing of animal products 
also rose to slightly above the 1926 and 1927 level, but was still 
6 per cent below the average of 1923-25. 


MINING 


Bituminous coal production did not fully recover from the 
1927 slump occasioned by the extensive strikes which began in 
April of that year, and when allowance is made for typical season- 
al variation 1928 production did not quite reach the 1923-25 level 
in any month, and for the year as a whole was below the 1927 
total. 

A rapid increase in crude petroleum production had been 
checked in the second half of 1927 by the efforts of the producers 
to curtail production; and, allowing for the usual seasonal differ- 
ences, production fell slightly in the first half of 1928; but higher 
gasoline prices stimulated the development of new producing areas, 
and in the second half of the year production rose continuously 
with the result that the total production for the year is estimated 
at nine hundred million barrels, or slightly in excess of the 1927 
output. 
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While the production of bituminous and anthracite coal, and 
also lead and silver, was lower in 1928 than in 1927, substantia] 
increases occurred in the production of iron ore and copper, and 
slight gains in crude petroleum, as noted, and in zinc? 


TABLE I 
INDICES oF PRODUCTION PER Capita, UNITED STATES, 1920-28* 
(Average of 1923-25 = 100) i 




















Industry I920 | 192r | 1922 | 1923 | x924 | .1925 | r926 | 1927 | 1928 
Building. ... eana s5] 60] or] 85| 94 | 121 | r27 | 123 | 129 
Animal products marketings.| 88 | 88| 96 | r02 | 104! ọ5| 93| 93| 94 
Crop marketings........... 92 | 105 | 102 | 94 | 104 | 102 | 106 | 108 | 113 
Forest products............ 88 | 73] 93} xor | 97] 1022| 95| 8] T 
Freight-car loadings........ 97 | 83 | 89 | ro2 | 98 | ror | r04 | 99] 98 
Mining saes hose nauna 95 | 73] 77| 107| 96| 97 | 105 | 102 | r00 
Manufactures: 
Total oon coeia icc nitri 93 | 70 | 90 | 103} 94 | 103 | 105 | to2 | 105 
Petroleum refining........ 68 | 67 | 77| 87| 99 | 113 | 12x1 | 130 | 144 
Rubber tires............]..0.. 58 | 80 | 87} 98] 114 | 113 | 116 | 136 
Tobacco manufactures....] 93 | 89] 92] 98] 99 | 103 | Irr | 113 | 117 
‘Tron and steel........... 106 | 48 | 86 | 107 | 88 | r04 | rro | 100 | 173 
Cement, brick, and glass..| 70 | 66] 83] 97] 95 | 108 | 110] 104 | 111 
Paper and printing....... 93 | 73 | 88| 97| 99 | r04 | 1142 | xog | rrr 
Non-ferrous metals....... 83} 41] 71| 96] 99 | 105 | tog | 104 | r09 
Automobiles............. 62 | 43 | 68 | 104 | go | 105 | 106 | 82 | 107 
Textiles ereton init erore go | 91 | 102} 107 | or | 102 | ror | 108 | ror 
Leather and shoes........ tog | 94 | 105 | 112 | 94] 95| 95] 99| 98 
Food products........... 90 | 87 | 97] rox | 103] 96 | 94] 92| 93` 
Lumber.......ccec scenes 84] 71| 92] ror | 96 | 103] 97| go] 84 


* Computed from indices given in the Federal Reserve Bulletin and the Survey of Current Business, 
February, 1929, and earlier issues. The index for building represents the value of contracts awarded, as 
compiled by the F. W, Dodge Corporation, deflated by dividing by the index of construction costs com- 
piled by the Associated General Contractors of America. All of these indices have been reduced to a per 
capita pasis by dividing by an index of population at the midpoint of each year as estimated by the Bureau 
of the Census. 


į Unavailable at time article was written. 


MANUFACTURING 


The manufacturing industry as a whole has prospered since 
the depression of 1921, with a recession in 1924 and a moderate 
decline again in 1927. The year 1928 witnessed a recovery which 
carries the index for manufacturing, even when adjusted for pop- 
ulation growth, to the high level reached in 1926, 5 per cent above 
the 1923-25 average. This gain, however, has not been equally 
distributed among the several industries. A perspective of the rel- 


? Monthly and annual indices of mineral production, 1919-28, for eight minerals 
and their composite are given in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, March, 1927, p. 177, 
and February, 1929, p. 118. 
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ative movement in the leading manufacturing industries may be 
obtained by an examination of Chart II, based on Table I. For 
each industry the curve represents the estimated quantity volume 
of production per capita in the industry as compared with the av- 
erage for the years 1923-25. In arriving at these estimates, the in- 
dices of production compiled by the Federal Reserve Board were 


CHART IT 


VOLUME OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION PER Capita, BY INDUSTRIES, 1923-28* 
Indices with average of 1923-25 =I00 
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* For the numerical data from which these indices are plotted see the last twelve series in Table I. 


adjusted to a per capita basis with the aid of the annual estimates 
of population made by the United States Bureau of the Census. 

Let us consider the separate manufacturing industries, taking 
them in order of the extent to which they had increased by 1928 
from the base period (1923-25). 

Despite the efforts on the part of producers in the last year or 
so to check the rapid increase in production, the 1928 output of 
crude petroleum, as previously noted, reached a new high level, and 
petroleum refining increased from 130 per cent of the 1923-25 
average in 1927 to 144 in 1928. Likewise, the production of rub- 
ber tires took a new spurt in 1928 to a point 36 per cent above the 
base-period average. The output of tobacco products continued to 
show the steady increase which it has evidenced each year since 
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the depression of 1921. Other industries that showed by 1928 a 
gain of ro per cent or more above the 1923-25 average were iron 
and steel, cement, brick and glass, and paper and printing. Iron 
and steel had reached a new high point in 1926, but in 1927 de- 
clined sharply in the second half of the year, this decline and the 
subsequent substantial recovery in 1928 being largely due to simi- 
lar movements in the automobile and building industries. 

The production of automobiles, which had fallen off sharply 
in 1927 from the peak of 1926, owing partly to the stoppage of 
the Ford output for much of the year after May, recovered to a 
per capita level in 1928 slightly above the previous peak of 1926. 

The textile group, which has recovered slowly from the post- 
war slump, showed substantial improvements in 1927 but declined 
again in 1928. 

The per capita output in one group of industries, foods, lum- 
ber, and leather goods and shoes (shown in the lower part of the 
right hand section of Chart II), has fallen below the 1923-25 
average. Leather and shoes, which had been making moderate 
gains since 1924, declined slightly in 1928. Food products showed 
a slight gain in 1928, but are still 7 per cent below the 1923-25 
average; and lumber continued in 1928 the steady decline evident 
in the two preceding years. 

The consumption of electric power, one of the best indices of 
industrial activity, increased about ro per cent in 1928, to a level 
46 per cent above the 1923—25 average. Part of this gain, however, 
is doubtless due to an increasing substitution of electric for other 
types of power. 


CONSTRUCTION 


The construction industry affects directly or indirectly a large 
fraction of the working population, and by some students of the 
business cycle variations in building activities are assigned a ma- 
jor position among the influences determining fluctuations in gen- 
eral business activity. While unfortunately there is no single 
series which can be taken as a substantially complete record of 
the volume of actual construction, there are indices which are 
useful in forming an approximate judgment of construction activ- 
ities. One important measure of construction activity is the sta- 
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tistics of building contracts awarded in thirty-six states, compiled 
by the F, W. Dodge Corporation, in terms both of square feet and 
of dollar value. The volume of building in square feet, as repre- 
sented by contracts awarded, increased 14.6 per cent as compared 
with 1927. The gains ranged from about 6 per cent for public 
works and utilities to 16 per cent for residential buildings and 34 
per cent for industrial structures. Only public and semipublic 
buildings registered a decline. The aggregate value of contracts 
awarded increased 12.7 per cent over the 1927 total. 

In Table I and Chart I is shown an estimate of the trend in 

the volume of building which was obtained by taking the F. W. 
Dodge figures for the value of building contracts awarded and 
adjusting these figures, both for population growth and for changes 
in prices and wages. The latter adjustment was made by dividing 
by an index of building costs compiled by the Associated General 
Contractors of America. Comparison of this index with other in- 
dices of the growth of building would suggest that it may exag- 
gerate somewhat the increase in the physical volume of building, 
inasmuch as neither the 1928 figure for contracts awarded in terms 
of floor space nor an index of the volume of production compiled 
by the Associated General Contractors of America shows as high 
a level for building in the last few years as is indicated by the index 
plotted in Chart I. However, all series agree in showing a substan- 
tial gain in building in the last four years as compared with the 
preceding period. 
' In 1928 new orders for concrete roads and streets, as reported 
by the Portland Cement Association, reached a new high level of 
over twelve million square yards per month, nearly 18 per cent 
above the previous high figure reached in 1927. 

The volume of work on federal aid highways declined in 1926 
and 1927 from the 1925 level of 862 completed miles and 12,187 
miles under construction, and continued this decline in 1928, to 
621 completed miles and 8,879 miles under construction. 


SUMMARY 


With the exceptions noted above, 1928 witnessed a recovery 
in the physical volume of production from the mild recession of 
1927, the most substantial gains being in building, crops, and man- 
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ufacturing. The manufacturing gains were chiefly in a group of 
industries associated with building and with the manufacture and 
use of automobiles, notably petroleum refining; rubber tires, the 
manufacture of automobiles, and iron and steel. 

It may be noted that the relatively high level of production in 
recent years does not necessarily involve equally satisfactory em- 
ployment conditions. The employment situation in the soft coal 
industry is more or less chronically unsatisfactory. In manufac- 
turing, despite the increase in the volume of production, the total 
number employed, to judge from the available indices of the num- 
ber of workers on pay-rolls, continues to decline, creating a grow- 
ing interest in the problem of “technological unemployment.”* It 
is urged by some commentators that the observed progress in 
technical efficiency is seriously aggravating the unemployment 
evil; others hold that the labor released by technical improvements 
has merely found employment in expanded and newly developed 
non-manufacturing occupations. It is a somewhat sad commentary 
upon the adequacy of our industrial statistics that there should be 
opportunity for a wide difference of opinion on this point. 

In appraising the significance of the continued high level of 
production experienced in 1928, it should be noted that while the 
general average of production has run a relatively stable course 
since 1924 and on a generally rising level, even in this relatively 
stable period there has been a considerable diversity in the trends 
of the separate industries and that compared with population, 
some major lines of production are actually declining. 


® The Federal Reserve Board index of factory employment on a 1919 base was 
91.9 in 1927 and 90 in 1928. i 
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ABSTRACT 


The outstanding event of the year 1928 was the anti-war pact. The year 1928 
saw a renewed effort to secure the participation of the United States in the World 
Court. It saw new arbitration and conciliation treaties. As far as Latin American 
affairs were concerned, the year was momentous. For a time there was danger of a 
conflict between the international principle embodied in the League Covenant and 
the Monroe Doctrine, but this danger has now disappeared, primarily because of the 
arbitration and conciliation treaties signed at the Pan-American Arbitration Con- 
ference. The settlement of the Bolivia~-Paraguay dispute was an example of co- 
operation between the United States and the eee in preventing war in the 
Western Hemisphere. 


The outstanding event of the year 1928 was the conclusion of 
the anti-war pact. This agreement was signed in Paris on August 
27, by fifteen states and it was subsequently adhered to by about 
fifty more. The treaty is short. In Article I, the parties agree to 
“renounce war as an instrument of national policy.” In Article II, 
they promise never to seek the settlement of disputes “except by 
pacific means.” The Senate of the United States finally approved 
the anti-war pact on January 15, 1929, after an unsuccessful at- 
tempt of Senators Moses and Reed to secure the adoption of “res- 
ervations.” Nevertheless the treaty was approved only after the 
Committee on Foreign Relations had made a report to the effect 
that the anti-war pact does not curtail in any way the right of self- 
defense; that the Monroe Doctrine (as interpreted by the Com- 
mittee) is part of the national defense of the United States; that 
the treaty does not provide sanctions, express or implied, nor 
change the present position of the United States toward the League 
of Nations. 

After the debate in the Senate in which senators minimized the 
effects of the pact upon the foreign policy of the United States, it 
is natural to ask the question: does the pact have any concrete 
value? Basis for a negative answer to this question is found by 
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some critics in the passage of an act a few weeks after the ratifica- 
tion of the anti-war pact, which authorizes the construction of 
fifteen 10,000 ton cruisers and one aircraft carrier at an authorized 
cost of $274,000,000. From the standpoint of absolute principle 
there is something incongruous about ratifying a treaty “renounc- 
ing” war and then voting to increase the size of the navy. It would 
seem to indicate that even though we have no aggressive designs, 
we do not trust the promises of other states not to go to war. In 
fact the defenders of the cruiser bill state that wars of self-defense 
remain valid under the anti-war pact and that the United States 
must possess a navy as strong as that of any other power, in order 
to be prepared to defend itself against attack. 

If the United States already possesssed the strongest navy in 
the world, the 15-cruiser bill would be open to severe condemna- 
tion. But it must be remembered that the American fleet has been 
undersized in cruisers; that following the Washington Conference 
the British government began the construction of large cruisers; 
and that for several years the American Congress held back ap- 
propriations in order that a further naval limitation agreement 
providing for parity in cruisers between Great Britain and the 
United States might be negotiated, just as such an agreement in 
regard to battleships had been negotiated in 1921. An attempt to 
secure naval agreement at Geneva in the summer of 1927 failed 
largely because of the reluctance of the British government to ac- 
cord parity to the United States. The ill feeling generated at the 
Geneva naval conference became more tense following the an- 
nouncement of the Anglo-French naval accord in August, 1928. 
This agreement, which was negotiated privately, provided for the 
limitation of large cruisers, but allowed Great Britain to construct 
as many small cruisers, i.e., those carrying six-inch guns, as she 
liked. American opinion regarded this agreement as a British at- 
tempt to secure French support for the position taken by Great 
Britain against the United States at Geneva. Had the terms of this 
agreement been privately communicated to the United States be- 
fore being announced to the world much of the ill will would not 
have arisen. But the fact that the accord had been negotiated was 
blurted out in the House of Commons by Sir Austen Chamberlain 
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last July in a manner which led many Americans to assume—per- 
haps unjustly—that he was trying to confront the United States 
with a fait accompli. As a matter of fact, the accord brought forth 
such a protest from English leaders of opinion that the two gov- 
ernments promptly buried it and there were few mourners at the 
funeral. 

Following such diplomatic blunders, the passage of the 15- 
cruiser bill by the United States was perhaps inevitable. It is 
possible that this bill may incite the British and American govern- 
ments to enter upon a naval race, but it seems more probable that 
it will lead to a naval holiday. Assuming that the British govern- 
ment suspends further cruiser construction, the British and Ameri- 
can fleets will be substantially equal in strength when the United 
States completes its present cruiser program. The most practical 
basis for limitation, therefore, is an agreement providing for the 
status quo in naval construction.* 

As a result of the insistence of Senators Borah and Reed, the 
cruiser bill as finally passed states that Congress favors the nego- 
tiation of treaties before 1931 “regulating the conduct of belliger- 
ents and neutrals in war at sea, including the inviolability of pri- 
vate property thereon.” The adoption of this provision has also 
shocked some friends of the anti-war pact, simply because it does 
not mention the anti-war pact nor the difference between legal and 
illegal wars. The very concept of neutrality is based on the prin- 
ciple that war is legal. But this principle is changed by the League 
Covenant and the anti-war pact. Henceforth all wars “as an instru- 
ment of national policy” are illegal. Moreover, members of the 
League promise to apply an economic blockade against a state 
which is recognized as an aggressor. Such a state will have violated 
not only the Covenant but also the anti-war pact. While the United 
States is not a member of the League, it is the co-author of the 
anti-war pact. How can we, therefore, claim the right to trade with 
a state which has flagrantly violated its obligations? The other 
states could not grant us any such right without violating their ob- 
ligations under the Covenant to apply a blockade. 

In an attempt to make explicit the principle that seems to be 


t Assuming the construction by the United States of its r5 cruisers. 
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implicit in the anti-war pact, Senator Capper revived his famous 
resolution, on February 11, 1929. This provides that the United _ 
States will not protect its nationals who attempt to trade with an 
aggressor and that the president may even impose an arms em- 
bargo against the aggressor. This bill has aroused opposition in 
Washington on the ground that it would be unneutral for the pres- 
ident to decide which of two states is the aggressor, both of which 
claim to be acting in self-defense. The determination of this ques- 
tion obviously is a task which must be left to some international 
machinery. It is doubtful, therefote, whether Congress will pass 
the Capper resolution until the United States is willing to co-oper- 
ate with the League Council in determining which belligerent has 
violated its obligations. 

The year 1928 thus saw a debate in regard to the attitude of 
the United States toward the next war. The assumption of this de- 
bate is that the “next war” will take place. This assumption may 
be correct. But surely the debate misplaces the emphasis. The 
only real way to protect American property and to guarantee inter- 
national trade rights is to develop machinery for the pacific settle- 
ment of disputes before they lead to hostilities. When the news- 
paper reader learns of the existence of a conflict it is usually only 
after it has leaped into the headlines, but in practically every case 
these conflicts arise out of a deep background of submerged griev- 
ances. International machinery which sits idly by until guns are 
fired and then attempts to enforce peace inevitably will break 
down. What international machinery should do is to bring griev- 
ances into the open before the parties reach the breaking point. 

During the past year the opinion seems to have grown that, if 
the anti-war pact is to have concrete value, it must be implemented 
by agreements in regard to machinery for the prevention of war. 
Whether or not as a result of the anti-war pact, the year 1928 saw 
a renewed effort to secure the participation of the United States 
in the World Court. It will be remembered that in January, 1926, 
the Senate consented to adhere to the Court subject to five reserva- 
tions the most important of which provided that the: United States 
. should participate in meetings of the Council and Assembly of the 
League for the purpose of electing judges and that the United 
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States should have a veto over requests for advisory opinions in 
which we “have or claim an interest.” In September, 1926, a con- 
ference was held at Geneva at which the other states accepted all 
of our reservations except the one about advisory opinions. Here 
they merely proposed that the United States should have the same 
voice in objecting to an opinion as members of the Council, leaving 
to the future whether or not the request for such an opinion should 
be made by unanimous or by majority vote. The fear was expressed 
that, if the United States had the right to veto a request for an ad- 
visory opinion, the work of the Council in the conciliation of dis- 
putes might be seriously hampered. The Geneva compromise was 
not, however, acceptable to the United States. And the question 
was stalemated until the election of Mr. Charles Evans Hughes 
as a judge of the court in September, 1928, and the appointment of 
Mr. Elihu Root as a member of the committee of jurists to revise 
the Court statute. In February, 1929, Mr. Root arrived in Geneva, 
where he proposed a formula which provided that Council mem- 
bers and the United States should exchange views in regard to a 
request for advisory opinions, and, if after this exchange of views 
the United States still maintained its objection, it should have the 
right to withdraw from the World Court “without any imputation 
of unfriendliness to co-operate generally for peace and good will.” 
The formula thus safeguards the interests of the United States 
without necessarily impairing the usefulness of the advisory opin- 
ion. In practice, it is doubtful whether the United States will wish 
to veto many advisory opinions, or whether the Council will wish 
to press the request for an opinion to which the United States is 
resolutely opposed. The Root formula will probably bring the 
United States into the World Court. 

The year 1928 saw the signature of an increasing number of 
arbitration treaties, the most important one of which was the Pan- 
American Arbitration Treaty discussed later. While arbitration is 
important, it is usually confined to legal questions which even if 
unsettled would not provoke a war. The really serious questions 
are “political.” And for the settlement of these questions a differ- 
ent method, of conciliation, has been devised, a method which the 
United States has accepted in the Bryan Peace Commission Trea- 
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ties. In fact, as a result of our arbitration and conciliation treaties, 
we have accepted the principle of pacific reference of all disputes 
to which we may be a party. These treaties are, however, merely 
self-denying ordinances; they do not pledge the United States to 
a conciliatory effort to prevent other states from going to war. If 
we take the anti-war pact in earnest, we must agree to place our 
influence alongside that of other powers in inducing third states 
to settle their disputes by peaceful means and in preventing such 
disputes from leading to hostilities. The most effective conciliation 
machinery in the world is the Council of the League of Nations, 
and sooner or later we may expect the United States to co-operate 
with this body for the purpose of preventing the violation of the 
anti-war pact. 

As far as the relations between the United States and Latin 
America were concerned, the year 1928 was momentous. At the 
beginning of the year these relations had been strained by the in- 
tervention of the United States in Nicaragua and by the interven- 
tionist stand of the United States at the Havana Conference. A few 
weeks after the Havana Conference a representative of Argentina 
told a League of Nations commission that his government did not 
recognize the Monroe Doctrine. In July, the little state of Costa 
Rica requested the League Council to interpret the Monroe Doc- 
trine in relation to Article 21 of the Covenant. Even today Argen- 
tina and Brazil have refrained from adhering to the anti-war pact 
out of fear that it sanctions the Monroe Doctrine, by which they 
mean the right of the United States to dictate to the other nations 
of the Western hemisphere. 

In its reply to Costa Rica the League Council quietly said 
that, while it could not interpret the policy of any government, it 
could state that every member of the League had the same rights 
as any other. This meant, therefore, that a Latin-American state 
might appeal to the guaranties of the Covenant in case of dispute 
with the United States. For a time at least there seemed to be the 
danger of a conflict between the international principle embodied 
in the League Covenant and the interpretation of the Monroe Doc- 
trine under which the United States could—as judge and party in 
the same cause—decide for itself the obligations of states in the 
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Western hemisphere. Happily the year 1928 saw the disappear- 
ance of the likelihood of any such conflict and the improvement 
of our Latin-American relations generally. The difficulties with 
Mexico were appeased in the oil settlement of January, 1928.’ 
The difficulties with Nicaragua were softened by the successful 
supervision of the Nicaraguan elections of November, 1928. The 
basis of the fears directed against the Monroe Doctrine and our 
Latin-American policy generally was removed, or at least reduced, 
by President Hoover’s journey to Latin-America and by the Pan- 
American Arbitration Conference held at the end of 1928. At this 
conference two important agreements were signed. The first agree- 
ment provides for the obligatory arbitration of legal disputes, 
which are defined to include questions in regard to the interpre- 
tation of a treaty; questions of international law; the existence of 
any fact which, if established, would constitute a breach of inter- 
national law; and the nature and extent of the reparation to be 
made for any breach. Exceptions to arbitration include contro- 
versies oyer domestic questions and questions affecting states not 
a party to the convention. It is to the credit of the United States 
that our delegates signed this agreement without any reservation 
pertaining to the Monroe Doctrine or to any other question. The 
arbitration treaty provides that, if the parties cannot agree within 
three months upon the definition of the particular subject to be 
referred to arbitration, the court may draw up an agreement or 
compromis containing such a definition. This provision overturns 
the practice hitherto followed in the United States of giving the 
Senate a veto over the special agreement. While the Upper House 
on the Hill has already approved the Pan-American conciliation 
agreement, it has failed as yet to act on the arbitration treaty, ap- 
parently because of the compromis question. 

According to the conciliation convention all disputes not re- 
ferred to arbitration must, in case they threaten to disturb the 
peace, be referred to conciliation commissions. Here the 1929 con- 
ference merely revised the Gondra Convention of 1923 by provid- 
ing that diplomatic committees at Montevideo and Washington 


? See “Foreign Policy of the United States in the Year 1927,” American Journal 
of Sociology, July, 1928. 
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' may take the initiative in conciliating a dispute “when it appears 
that there is a prospect of disturbance of peaceful relations.” 

Once these agreements are ratified, it will be untrue to say that 
the United States is judge and party of the same cause—that it 
declines to refer to international tribunals the extent of its own 
rights and obligations in the Western hemisphere. For example, if 
the United States threatens to land marines in Nicaragua, the dip- 
lomatic committee at Montevideo may raise the question whether 
or not the Unted States has lived up to these treaties. The con- 
ciliation convention in principle places the intervention policy of 
the United States under some form, however vague, of interna- ` 
tional control. In accepting these conventions, we have to a certain 
extent converted the Monroe Doctrine from a unilateral to an in- 
ter-American understanding. Further evidence of this view is 
‘found in the settlement of the Bolivia-Paraguay boundary dis- 
pute, which almost led to war in December, 1928. Both Mr. 
Hughes and Mr. Kellogg declined the suggestion of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Arbitration Conference that the United States undertake to 
mediate the dispute. Instead it was agreed that the question should 
be referred to a joint commission. 

Bolivia and Paraguay are members of the League of Nations, 
and when the dispute broke out the Council of the League, then 
meeting in Lugano, sent several telegrams reminding these states of 
their obligations under the Covenant. Although the dispute was 
finally referred to an Inter-American commission, there is no doubt 
but that the quick and firm action of the Council had a profound 
effect in inducing these states to resort to pacific settlement. The 
fact that the dispute was not submitted to a Geneva tribunal did 
not mean a defeat for the League. The Covenant favors regional 
agreements and local conciliation boards. But when these bodies 
fail to bring about an agreement, the Council reserves the right 
to intervene. The joint action of the Council and of the Pan-Amer- 
-~ ican Arbitration Conference is the first example of co-operation 
between the United States and members of the League in prevent- 
ing war in the Western hemisphere. It is an example which will 
probably be followed in the future. 

Shortly after the signature of these notable arbitration and 
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conciliation agreements, the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions attempted to clear up the misapprehension of the outside 
world in regard to the Monroe Doctrine. In its report on the anti- 
war pact, the Senate Committee set down what it regarded as the 
“true interpretation” of the Monroe Doctrine. Instead of quoting 
with approval from the Minneapolis address (1923) of Mr. 
Charles Evans Hughes upon this subject, the Committee quoted, 
among others, Professor Theodore Woolsey, to the effect that when 
the Monroe Doctrine “oversteps the principle of self-defense, rea- 
sonably interpreted, the right disappears and the policy is ques- 
tionable because it then violates the rights of others... . . ” This 
statement seems to throw overboard the Rooseveltian interpreta- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine under which the United States has 
undertaken to stamp out revolution in Central America. The Sen- 
ate seems to have returned to the original interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine—namely a Doctrine that merely authorizes the 
United States to come to the aid of a Latin-American state when 
attacked by a European power. 

The year 1928 has seen, therefore, an improvement in the re- 
lations between the United States and the remainder of the world. 
Prospects for a new understanding with Latin-America are bright. 
The conclusion of a treaty last July with China in which we recog- 
nize Chinese tariff autonomy has seemed to give us a special place 
in the good will of the Chinese people. Our renewed interest in 
the World Court and our daily co-operation with the League de- 
notes a more sympathetic attitude on the part of Washington 
toward all forms of international organization. So far, however, 
the really vital economic matters, which are at the source of the 
majority of international differences, remain scarcely touched. The 
questions of tariffs, shipping wars, trade promotion, and commercial 
policy generally must soon be grappled with if peace is to be per- 
manently maintained. 
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ABSTRACT 


The year 1928 was one of comparatively normal activity for labor as a whole. 
The membership has virtually remained stationary, and attempts at increasing it by 
organizing the unorganized brought no results. The old procedure in collective bar- 
gaining is, with some exceptions, still followed. There has been a slight decrease in 
strikes. Labor banking is marking time, and the results of Jabor’s effort in politics 
are uncertain. Workers’ education has stirred up considerable controversy, leading 
to assertion of dormant minority elements. As a result of the continued “expulsion” 
policy of the unions, the Communists have modified their “boring-from-within” 
policy by organizing “dual unions.” 


In general labor followed a normal course in 1928, although a 
few developments, which at present do not lend themselves to eval- 
uation, may prove of great significance in future years. 


MEMBERSHIP, ORGANIZING THE UNORGANIZED, COLLECTIVE 
BARGAINING 


Union membership has virtually remained stationary. Indeed 
there may have been a decline, but, when unions are encountering 
reverses, it is difficult to secure accurate membership figures. To 
illustrate, the United Mine Workers still show a membership of 
400,000, whereas the loss of the bituminous coal strike has shat- 
tered its forces in some of the most important mining areas. Fur- 
thermore, membership figures for 1928 are not available for all the 
unions. However, the figures for the American Federation of Labor 
show the slight increase of 83,537 over 1927. For the latter year 
the paid up membership was 2,812,526, and it is given as 2,896,063 
for 1928. 

In order to recoup its membership the Federation is urging its 
affiliated bodies to “double the membership in 1929.” This is a 
rather ambitious program in view of the fact that the problem con- 
fronting the American union movement is not increasing member- 
ship in shops and areas where the unions already operate, but in the 
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unorganized areas, and chiefly in the so-called basic industries em- 
ploying predominantly semi-skilled and unskilled workers. Since 
the collapse of the war boom, the Federation unions have met with 
little success in these areas of large-scale and integrated industry, 
where welfare work, company unionism and the labor spy are re- 
sorted to by the financially powerful firms to counteract unionism. 
The latest unsuccessful attempt was in the automobile industry. In 
1926 plans were laid to organize this industry and the Metal Trades 
Department was entrusted with the responsibility. The president 
of that department in his annual report acknowledges that thus far 
no headway has been made. Having encountered a snag in this in- 
dustry, the Federation has now turned its attention toward organ- 
izing the textile workers of the South. 

Although the new form of collective bargaining in which labor 
assumes a responsibility for production is being featured, it is not 
being rapidly extended. Some of the largest railroad corporations 
have introduced it in their railroad shops, where the workers are 
strongly organized. Outside of these instances the new practice is 
resorted to on a limited scale, chiefly by the smaller firms where 
unions still exercise influence in a number of the less important in- 
dustries. This mode of union-management co-operation has re- 
ceived little consideration from either labor or employers in the best 
organized industries, as building trades and coal mining. Of course, 
in the unorganized industries like automobile, iron ‘and steel, it is 
not even considered. 


STRIKES REACH THE TROUGH 


It seems that the trough has been reached in the strike cycle. 
Table I shows that the downward trend is gradually spending it- 
self. Not only has there been a slightly smaller number of strikes, | 
namely 576 for 1927 as against 580 for 1928, but there was also 
a decrease in the number of workers participating in strikes from 
362,495 in 1927 to 342,341 in 1928. 

The two outstanding strikes of the year were those of the bitu- 
minous coal-miners and the New Bedford textile operatives. The 
former strike began on April 1, 1927, and officially terminated July 
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8, 1928. It involved something like 200,000 workers in the central 
and southwestern coal fields. The coal-miners were among the few 
groups of even organized workers that had not suffered a wage re- 
duction from the war peak. The operators demanded concessions 
and the union resisted. The strike was one of the most bitterly con- 
tested and of unusual duration, exhausting the resources of the 
` union. It was finally called off by the union permitting the various 
districts to effect settlements with operators “upon a basis mutually 
satisfactory.” The settlements that followed resulted in wage re- 
ductions of from ro per cent to 25 per cent. The forces of the 
union were badly shattered, so that it has not succeeded in re-estab- 
lishing itself in some of the most important coal-mining areas. 


TABLE I 


NuMBER oF DISPUTES AND EMPLOYEES 
INVOLVED, 1927-28 





DISPUTES IN WHICK NUMBER OF EM- 
PLOYEES InvoLveD Was REPORTED 


YEAR 
Number of Number of 
Disputes Employees 
LOD y AE EA 580 362,495 
IQ2B PEREO 576 342,341 


$ 


Chiefly as an outgrowth of the strike situation, internal union strife 
developed, leading the opposition elements, consisting of progres- 
sives and Communists, to form themselves into a “Save-the-Union 
Committee.” But the controlling union officials would not permit 
them to function as an organized opposition within the United Mine 
Workers, expelling their leaders. Consequently some of the progres- 
sives withdrew, but, under the inspiration of the Communists, the 
organization was turned into an independent union of coal-miners 
as a rival to the United Mine Workers. 

. The New Bedford, Massachusetts, textile strike was a gota 
against an announced.wage cut of 10 per cent by the textile manu- 
facturers. It started in April 16, 1928, and ended October 8th in a 
compromise; the workers accepting a 5 per cent wage reduction. 
Some 25,000 téxtile operatives were involved, with only a.smaill 
proportion, being chiefly the skilled, belonging to the union.: Never- 
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theless the walkout was virtually 100 per cent effective. The Com- 
munists immediately entered the arena as the champions of the un- 
organized and unskilled, succeeding particularly in winning adher- 
ents from among the immigrant workers. Throughout the strike 
there was rivalry between this group and the old union affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor and known as the United 
Textile Workers. Now that the settlement which the Communist- 
led group opposed has been made, both sides are striving to win the 
confidence of the workers. 


LABOR BANKING AND POLITICAL ACTION. 


Labor banking is also at a standstill, as Table II, compiled 
from figures issued by the Industrial Relations Section of Prince- 
ton University, indicates. 

TABLE II 
Summary OF STATISTICS oF LABOR BANKS, 1927-28 
No. of - | Surplus and |. 7 
Date of Statement Labor Capital . Undivided Deposits Resources 
Banks Pro 


December 31, 1927..| 32 | 8,282,500 | 3,751,176 | 103,322,214 | 119,815,386 
December 21, 1928..| 27 | 7,487,500 | 3,848,718 | 99,018,502 | 116,309,227 


From Table II it is evident that the number of banks has de- 
clined, and so have the capital, deposits, and resources; but surplus 
and undivided profits show slight increase. The financial conditions 
of the remaining banks having improved, the financial status of 
labor banking has not been materially affected. While these re- 
maining banks are prosperous, the original aspirations of the de- 
votees of labor banking is farther from its achievement than ever, 
when their resources of $116,309,227 are compared with the $69,- 
439,471,224 of resources for all the banks of the country. More- 
over, a future additional shrinkage in labor banks may be looked 
for since the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers i is continuing 
its policy of curtailing its financial interests. 

Labor political action has virtually reverted to its pre-war 
standing. The American Federation of Labor pursued its old policy 
of non-partisanship in the last campaign with the exception that the 
Executive Council, after much study and bitter debate, decided to 
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remain neutral in so far as the presidential candidate is concerned. 
This was a blow at Smith, since the Federation had supported the 
Democratic candidate from the inception of its non-partisan policy, 
except in 1924 when it supported La Follette. Besides, Smith had 
always had the support of labor and more closely approximated the 
Federation’s ideal of a candidate. However, most of the outstand- 
ing subsidiary units of the Federation supported Smith, and Presi- 
dent Green of the Federation spoke favorably of his record. It is 
not known for a certainty what actuated the Executive Council to 
assume this attitude of neutrality, nor was it a unanimous decision. 
However, it is in accord with the post-war tendency of organized 
labor to disassociate itself from the democratic elements in the 
country and instead cater to what is commonly termed the “big in- 
terests.” Nevertheless, the non-partisan policy was carried out with 
reference to candidates for congressional and state office. Too 
many other factors entered into the recent election to make it pos- 
sible to gauge the influence of labor as a political force. 

The elements that favored independent political action were 
badly and traditionally divided into four parties, and in the aggre- 
gate made a poorer showing than ordinarily. Their combined vote 
netted 343,635, being less than 1 per cent of the total vote cast, and 
entirely out of proportion to the 5,000,000 votes drawn by La Fol- 
lette. This small vote is indeed a surprise and indicates a serious 
setback in view of the extensive and systematic campaigning of the 
Socialist and Communist parties. Norman Thomas, the Socialist 
standard bearer, a college man, an able campaigner with an ap- 
pealing personality and polished manner, appealed to.the La Fol- 
lette supporters and the general independent voter in addition to 
the worker vote. He made 250 speeches in 39 states in the course 
of four major tours which included the “solid South.” But the un- 
responsiveness was overwhelming and even the lone Socialist con- 
gressman, Victor Berger, was defeated, although by a very small 
vote. The party polled 267,835 votes as against 920,000 (4 per 
cent of the total) in 1920, when it last placed an independent presi- 
dential ticket in the field. 

The Communists also carried on an extensive campaign, en- 
countering “obstructions by super-patriots, police authorities and - 
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hoodlums.” In 1924 the Workers (Communist) party ticket was 
on the ballot of only 14 states, and in 1928 it succeeded in placing 
its ticket on the ballots of 43 states, among which were counted sev- 
eral southern states. The increase in vote, however, was not in pro- 
portion to the effort in activity. The party polled 33,076 votes in 
1924, and increased its total to only 48,228 in 1928. 

Notwithstanding the severe setback. suffered by the elements 
favoring independent political action, the usual gloom and pessi- 
mism seem to be absent. Indeed, among the non-Communist ele- 
ments there appears to be greater enthusiasm for a new party than 
before the election, and these groups are quietly laying plans for the 
launching of a new party in the near future. The Communists feel 
encouraged by their ability to enter their ticket on so many more 
state ballots and by the increased vote, and are carrying on opti- 
mistically. 

WORKERS’ EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS 


In so far as internal conflict in the labor movement is con- 
cerned, workers’ education has held the stage since the middle of 
the year. It became the haven of refuge of the so-called progres- 
sives, who enjoyed such a prominent position in the movement dur- 
ing the first half of the post-war decade. Gradually their strength 
was cut into until they ceased to function as an organized opposi- 
tion. But their scattered forces exercised considerable influence in 
workers’ educational activities. They were good naturedly toler- 
ated by the controlling group, although hindered in their activities 
here and there. Functioning with moderate success, this minority 
element kept the spark of progressivism alive, even occasionally 
cautiously criticising the policies and tactics of the dominant admin- 
istrative forces. During 1928, the progressives asserted themselves 
more boldly. This act, coupled with other circumstances, led the 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor to launch 
an attack on Brookwood Labor College, the only resident institu- 
tion, but exercising influence and leadership among the few remain- 
ing non-resident labor colleges and classes. The usual charges that 
a dominant political group hurls at those who are in its disfavor 
were directed at Brookwood. It is accused of being Communist, 
anti-religious, disloyal and so on. These accusations are denied by 
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the college. But its sponsors and officials acknowledge that in trade- 
union policy they and the college are not in complete‘accord with 
the official labor leadership. On the othér hand, they maintain that 
in its educational policy Brookwood Labor College pursues the high- 
est academic standards of.a free educational institution, emphasiz- 
ing the factual approach to the study of social problems through 
dispassionate but critical presentation and discussion of the subject 
matter, in order to give the student a working fund of knowledge 
and at the same time prepare him to cope independently with prob- 
lems. Hence, while the college is permeated with a labor loyalty, it 
. is studiously aimed not to favor factions, and students are admitted 
regardless of point of view. The controversy reached the floor of 
the Federation convention held at New Orleans in November. 
There the action of the Executive Council in condemning the col- 
lege was sustained. An interesting sidelight at this convention was 
the attack by some of the outstanding labor leaders upon Professor 
John Dewey, who had in the meantime sided with Brookwood, as a 
Communist propagandist. Professor Dewey has since more vigor- 
ously entered the controversy on the side of the progressives. As a 
member of the American Federation of Teachers, which is affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor, he considers it his duty to interest 
himself actively in the internal affairs of the labor movement. 

In the meantime Brookwood has also drawn the fire of the 
Communists. Some of their sections are quietly discouraging those 
of their disciples who are either not sufficiently well grounded in 
Communist philosophy or are not sufficiently positive minded, from 
attending the college. The Communist leaders and press have also 
openly attacked the institution as sponsoring “yellow social reform- 
ism” and being, therefore, “counter-revolutionary.” To clinch their 
argument they have characterized the faculty as “petty-bourgeois 
social democratic professors.” 


PERSISTENCE OF OPPOSITIONS 
The opposition groups in the labor movement, although weaker 
than ever, seem to be even more persistent. The Communists are 
continuing their agressive and defiant attacks on the dominant 
leadership, taking out time occasionally to criticize and ridicule the 
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other opposition elements. On the other hand, the expulsion policy 
of the unions is still vigorously, although not.as extensively, ap- 
plied. This stiuation has made it difficult for the Communists to 
work within most of the unions, leading them to modify theit “bor- 
ing-from-within” policy by organizing separate “revolutionary” 
unions wherever they have a sufficient following. They have thus, 
in part at least, reneged on their former unequivocal opposition to 
“dual unionism,” justifying themselves -on the ground that the 
“radicalization of the workers” has reached the stage where it is de- 
sirable to organize “revolutionary industrial unions.” Thus far the 
Communists have founded such unions in the needle trades, mining, 
and textile industries. They also dominate an independent shoe 
workers’ union, an independent union in the automobile industry, 
and a few miscellaneous and scattered unions, as well as workers’ 
leagues and clubs organized on industrial or trade lines. They also 
aspire to bring into being a central co-ordinating organization that 
will bring these unions together and act as a rival to the American 
Federation of Labor. Although the chief excuse of the Communists 
for organizing “dual unions” is the need for organizing the unorgan- 
ized, their prime union activity at present is among organized work- 
ers. The real test of their achievements must, according to their 
own admission, be the degree to which they organize the unorgan- 
ized in the basic and highly integrated industries. At present they 
have “nuclei” scattered throughout these industries and, therefore, 
have a substantial base of operation. 

In the meantime there rages a bitter factional fight within the 
Workers (Communist) party, the dominating and co-ordinating 
agency of all Communist activity, which consumes much of the 
time and energy of the leaders and members and to that extent af- 
fects their effectiveness in furthering their objectives. In accord- 
ance with the policy of “Communist self-criticism,” their press is 
clotted with “theses” and “discussions” in which the different fac- 
tions accuse each other of having wrongly diagnosed conditions, 
thereby predicating faulty prognostications which resulted in “right 
deviations” and hence the negation of “Marxist-Leninist tactics.” 
These “oppositions” have been “liquidated” at past party conven- 
tions in order to assure a “united Party.” However, they seem to 
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trickle out and congeal shortly after the ‘liquidation” ceremony if 
they have actually succumbed to the dissolution process, 

Largely as a result of the Brookwood-Federation controversy, 
the non-Communist opposition elements have taken new courage. 
For the past six years there had been-no organized opposition at 
Federation conventions, but’ the Brookwood dispute gave these 
scattered dissident elements a new rallying point. And no one was 
more surprised than they at the effective fight they put up. They 
had discovered that they could rise on the floor of the convention 
in order to oppose the “high lights” of the administration “without 
being struck dead.” Since then these progressives have begun to 
assert themselves anew and are crystallizing into a rejuvenated 
“minority,” as some of their more timid prefer to label themselves. 
If they are to become a real positive force they will probably find it 
necessary to become an aggressive “opposition.” Indeed, if the 
controversy continues as it likely will, they will find themselves 
jockeyed into such a position no matter how they maneuver to the 
contrary. 

The outcome of this controversy has also stirred an element 
among the Socialists to renewed aggressive assertiveness. Since the 
war it had become the policy of the Socialists to refrain from at- 
tacking the labor leadership with the hope that they would be per- 
mitted to carry on their propaganda in peace, gradually making 
converts among the high and low. The fortunes of the Socialist 
party do not prove this to have been an efficacious policy. Now a 
group centering around Norman Thomas, the party standard bear- 
er, and the editorial staff of the official organ of the party, the New 
Leader, have begun an aggressive and critical attack upon the “re- 
actionary labor officials,’ which does not meet with favor from 
some of the “old Guard.” If this militant faction has its way, there 
is likely to be an alliance with the progressives. If this new faction 
encounters insurmountable opposition within the Socialist party, it 
is likely to drift into the ranks of the progressives either through 
open revolt or through individual defections. l 
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ABSTRACT 


The real wages of the employed workers in manufacturing, after having re- 
mained on a virtual plateau from 1923 to 1927, inclusive, rose by 6 per cent during 
1928. This increase was composed of a 5 per cent advance in average money earn- 
ings and a decline of 1 per cent in living costs. Some of the increase was, however, 
more apparent than real, since the decline in employment was probably heavier 
among the less efficient and hence lower-paid workers than among the upper groups, 
and this in itself would raise the general average. Among specific industries, glass _ 
and automobiles fared particularly well. The average increase in the real weekly 
earnings of unskilled labor was approximately 5 per cent, and in hourly earnings 2 
per cent. The wages of farm laborers, on the other hand, remained virtually con- 
stant. The average union hourly rates in the building trades and in other industries 
rose by less than x per cent, which was a much smaller rate of gain than had been 
obtained in previous years. 

The general increase in the real earnings of the employed workers must, how- 
ever, be considered in connection with the probable slight decline in the volume of 
employment if we are to appraise the welfare of the working class as a whole. 


During 1928, the average money and real wages of the em- 
ployed workers showed an apparent increase above the average for 
1927. In that year the average annual earnings of employed wage- 
earners’ in manufacturing was $1,266. This was 118 per cent 
above the average for 1914, or if 1914 be taken as 100, the rela- 
tive for 1927 was 218. Since the relative for the cost of living for 
urban workers in that year was, according to my revision of the 

- Bureau of Labor Statistics index, 171, this was equivalent to an 
increase in the real annual earnings of 28 per cent. This was in 
turn virtually the same gain as had been shown for each year since 
1923. Real earnings in manufacturing had thus remained on a vir- 
tual plateau for five years. 

I have spliced the statistics of the average earnings in manu- 
facturing during 1928 as compiled monthly by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics? from more than 11,000 establishments in fifty-four 

1 Computed from mimeographed release of the United States Census Bureau. 


p 2 These are published periodically in the issues of the Monthly Labor Review 
under the heading of “Employment in Selected Manufacturing Industries.” 
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industries and employing approximately 3.1 million wage-earners 
to the 1927 average by the method of chain-indexing, and I have 
made them comparable with the census figures for that year. Ta- 
ble I shows the average rate of yearly earnings by months in man- 
ufacturing as a whole and the relation which these averages bear 
to the average for 1914. The yearly averages are obtained by mul- 
tiplying the average weekly earnings for each month by fifty-two, 
which is a precisely similar method to that followed by the Public 


TABLE I 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE- 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 1927-28 














Relative Annual 


verage Rate 
Year and Month Averag et oe ) 
$x, 266 218 
1,324 228 
1,267 218 
1,329 229 
1,337 231 
1,321 228 
1,334 230 
1,326 229 
1,300 224 
1,329 229 
1,321 228 
1,360 234 
1,324 228 
1,337 231 








Health Service in showing mortality rates by weeks and months 
throughout the year. 

This shows, therefore, an average increase of Io points, or 5 
per cent, in money earnings for 1928 as compared with 1927. The 
index rose from 218 in January to 229 in February and, save for 
a slight drop to 224 in July, fluctuated thereafter between 228 and 
234. It should be recognized, however, that this increase was prob- 
ably in part more apparent than real. There was a decline in the 
volume of factory employment during the year, and the natural 
tendency of the employers under such circumstances would be to 
discharge in the main the less effective workers at each grade. The 
earnings of these men were undoubtedly somewhat below those who 
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remained, and their removal therefore would of itself raise the gen- 
eral average, even though the money earnings of those who con- 
tinued to be employed were still as before. 

In order to measure the real progress of the wage-earners, how- 
ever, we must also measure the changes in the cost of living which 
occurred during the year. This is shown by the following index giv- 
en in Table II which differs from the semi-annual index of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the following ways: (1) The semi- 
annual index for the country as a whole is built up by weighting the 
index for each of the thirty-two cities covered by its population in- 
stead of weighting the national index for each group of commodities 


TABLE II 


INDEX OF RELATIVE Livinc Costs oF URBAN WORKERS 
1927-28 (1914= 100) 











Index of Living Index of Living 
Year and Month Costs Year and Month Costs 
(1914 = 100) (1914 =100) 
192 1928 
Average...... 17 JUNO ee out se 168 
1928 Jay. case. 169 
Average...... 169 AUG so os eas 169 
AN PRE L7L Sept......... I7I 
ROD jciaid vines 169 Otis sedis 170 
March....... 169 Nov........- 170 
April......... 168 DGC: ci cice r 170 
May......... 169 


by its relative importance in workers’ budgets. (2) The probable 
relatives for the intervening months are found by interpolation, 
using the monthly cost-of-living index of the National Industrial 
Conference Board to determine the relative monthly changes on 
the assumption that any differences in the amount of change as be- 
tween the indexes of the Bureau and of the Board were evenly dis- 
tributed over the six months’ period. (3) The relative for the year 
as a whole is then the simple average of the relatives for the 
months. 

Living costs declined, therefore, by 2 points in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927, or by slightly more than 1 per cent. 

The indexes of real annual earnings can now be obtained by 
dividing the index of money earnings by the index of living costs 
and these are shown for manufacturing in Table III. 
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This shows a gain of 7 points, or approximately 6 per cent, in 
the real earnings for 1928 as compared with those for 1927. The 


TABLE III 


RELATIVE REAL ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WAGE- 
EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING (1914= 100) 








Year and Month Relative Real Year and Month Pesce pid Real 





Annual Earnings nnual Earnings 

1927: 1928 

Average...... 128 June......... 136 
1928: ` July......... 133 

Average...... 135 AUB siasii 136 

VOM: sccweees.s 128 Septes.. En 133 

Peb occ ireas 136 (0 ecs.scak 138 

March........ 137 Nov......... 134 

April......... 135 Dece......... 136 

May......... 136 


rise in February was particularly abrupt since the index advanced 
from 128 to 136. The index remained, however, at about this point 


TABLE IV 


THE AVERAGE MONEY AND REAL EARNINGS OF WAGE-EARNERS IN 
SPECIFIC MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 1927-28 





Average Annual Relative Annual pa ativë Real 

Binto i Earnings in Dollars ae fo yaa) Es Gece =o) 
1927 1928 1927 1928 1927 1928 
Slaughtering............. $1,357 | $1,372 216 218 126 129 
Confectionery............ go2 895 226 224 132 132 
Baling. 6c scasiccsue rapie 1,373 | 1,372 221 221 130 I31 
Knit goods............... 989 983 249 248 146 146 
Shirts sys cvs cia aasce 752 738 201 201 118 xr 
Furiture.............005 1,267 | 1,253 225 223 132 132 
Paper and wood pulp..... 1,313 | 1,332 218 221I 128 I31 
Planing mills............. 1,306 | 1,308 203 203 IIQ 120 
Glass sic ys 0 seine doraetery 1,236 | 1,267 220 225 128 133 
Leather. ...........-0005 1,283 | 1,276 225 223 I3E 132 
Automobiles. ............ 1,712 | 1,781 213 222 125 I3I 
Automobile tires.......... 1,305 | 1,425 234 237 137 140 


during the remaining months of the year, save for recessions dur- 
ing July, September, and November, when it was carried down to 
133 and 134. 

It is of interest to note the changes in a number of specific man- 
ufacturing industries as well-as in all manufacturing, and these are 
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given in Table IV, where the absolute averages as projected from 
the 1927 census, together with the relatives of money and real 
earnings, are shown for the years 1927 and 1928. Because of rea- 
sons of space, the monthly averages and relatives are not given. 

This table shows advances of real earnings of 1 point for bak- 
ing, planing mills, and for leather, of 3 points for slaughtering, — 
paper and pulp, and automobile tires; of 5 points for glass, and 6 
points for automobiles. Real earnings were, on the other hand, 
stationary in the case of the confectionery, knit-goods, shirt, and 
furniture industries. 


TABLE V 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS ON 
THE RAILROADS BY MONTHS 1927-28 








Year and Month Average An nual Year and Month Ayeme Annual 


arnings arnings 

1927 1928 
Average...... $1,677 Average...... $x, 703 
JOR S 1,702 Jan nieve nes 1,717 
Feb sei census 1,591 Feb........- 1,655 
Mar......... 1,731 Mar.......... 1,753 
ADP POE 1,663 ADT isc eines 1,664 
May......... 1,667 May......... 1,705 
June......... 1,654 June......... 1,666 
July: sy ice sate 1,641 July......... 1,679 
AUG i seunas 1,719 Aug......... 1,739 
Sepbiicw espais 1,671 Septi.s ¢sss6.9,< 1,669 
Octesuse tics 1,720 Oe ae 1,784 
NOV vsteinieae as 1,664 Nov......... 1,701 
Des eis nes 1,702 DOG pesones 1,709 


The average annual earnings of the employed workers on the 
railroads as compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission by 
months during 1927 and 1928 were as given in Table V. 

This shows an increase in average annual money earnings of 
$26 during 1928 over the average for 1927. This was equivalent 
to an advance of 1.6 per cent in money earnings and of 3 per cent 
in real earnings. z 

Three other main groups for which comparisons of earnings 
are available are (1) unskilled labor, (2) farm labor, and (3) the 
unionized building trades craftsmen. The best index of the earn- 
ings of unskilled labor are the monthly averages compiled by the 
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National Industrial Conference Board? for male unskilled labor 
in manufacturing. Although the absolute earnings of these work- 
ers are probably somewhat higher than those of corresponding 
workers elsewhere, their earnings are undoubtedly a good meas- 
urement of the changes in relative earnings of this class of labor 
in other industries as well. The weekly and hourly average by 
months have been given in Table VI. 


TABLE VI 


AVERAGE WEEKLY AND HOURLY EARNINGS OF MALE 
UNSKILLED LABOR IN MANUFACTURING 





1927-28 
Average Weekly Average Hout: 
; ; ge Hourly 
Year and Month Earnings fa Earnings (in Cents) 





$24.21 49.9 
23.42 48.2 
24.12 48.8 
24.85 49.3 
24.66 49.1 
25-25 49.5 
25.05 49.5 
24.47 49.1 
24.98 49.8 
25.17 49.8 
24.69 49-5 
24.78 49.4 
25.27 49-7 
24.72 49.2 
24.34 48.8 
24.76 48.7 


There was thus an increase on the average during 1928 of 93 
cents in the weekly earnings of the unskilled workers and of two- 
thirds of a cent in the hourly earnings as compared with the cor- 
responding averages for the last quarter of 1927. These amounted 
to increases in money earnings of 4 per cent and of 1.4 per cent 
respectively. The greater increase in the former as compared with 
the latter was due to an increase in the average amount of time 
actually worked. Since the cost of living decreased over the cor- 
responding period of time by a little over x per cent, the increase 


*See Monthly Letters on Industrial Relations of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board. 
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in real weekly earnings was 5 per cent and in real hourly earnings 
3 per cent. 

The wages of farm laborers during these two years* are given 
in Table VII. 

The money wages in 1928 were therefore virtually identical 
with those in 1927. Owing to the difficulty of determining the 
relative changes in the cost of living in the rural regions, it is vir- 
tually impossible to draw any precise conclusions about fluctua- 
tions in the real wages of these rural workers. It seems probable, 
however, that if any change at all occurred, it was but slight. 














TABLE VII 
AVERAGE Rates oF Farm WAGES 1927-28 
WAGES PER MONTH WAGES PER DAY 
Year AND Montu |---| OO 
With Board | Without Board} With Board | Without Board 
1927 
Jani woccte. $32.94 $47.07 $1.79 $2.36 
April....... 34.53 48.47 1.78 2.37 
July........ 35-59 49.52 1.89 2.44 
Octvnicicees 35.68 49.77 1.96. 2.51 
1928: 
Jam, ....... 32.50 46.75 1.76 2.34 
April....... 34.46 48.44 1.78 2.34 
July........ 35-39 49.32 1.84 2.39 
Oct sei. ces 35-75 49.60 1.96 2.51 


In the building trades, the average hourly wage rate increased 
by a fraction of a cent, rising from $1.323 to $1.330; or, in terms 
of the average for 1913 serving as 100, from a relative of 257 to 
258.° Dividing these by the appropriate cost-of-living relatives with 
1913 as the point of reference, we get indexes of net hourly wage 
rates for these two years of 149 and 151, respectively. The stand- 
ard number of hours constituting a week’s work in the building 
trades averaged 43.5 in 1928. If we take the average for nine sets 
of union trades, namely, (1) bakers, (2) building-trades workers, 
(3) chauffeurs, teamsters, and drivers, (4) granite and stone 
cutters, (5) laundry workers, (6) linemen, (7) longshoremen, (8) 

*See Crops and Markets (published by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture), V, No. 10 (October, 1928), 370. 

5 Monthly Labor Review, XXVII, No. 5 (November, 1928), 10-13. 
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book and job printing and publishing, and (9) newspaper print- 
ing and publishing, we find that the average hourly rate increased 
slightly from $1.190 in 1927 to $1.195 in 1928, or from a relative 
(with 1913 as 100) of 259.5 to one of 260.6.° This was a much 
smaller increase than had ‘been obtained in the previous years, 
since the gain had amounted to ọ points in 1927, 12 points in 1926, 
Iro points in 1925, and to 18 points in 1924. In terms of real hourly 
rates, the average relatives for the nine combined union trades 
would be 150 in 1927 and 152 in 1928. There was a decrease of 


TABLE VIII 


AVERAGE HOURLY AND FULL-TIME WEEKLY EARNINGS IN SPECIFIC 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 1926-28 














AVERAGE FULL-I DE WEEKLY 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS EARNINGS 


INDUSTRY 


Relative (1913 =100) Relative (1913 = 100) 
Average Average Jo 
1928 1928 : 
1926 1928 1926 1928 
Cotton mfg........ $0. 324 221 218 $17.30 205 203 
Men’s clothing. .... 0.731 292 284 32.16 251 243 
Boots and shoes....}° 0.530 219 220 26.02 195 197 
Sawmills........... 0.371 178* 185 21.00 168* 170 
* r925, 


one-half of 1 per cent during 1928 in the average length of the 
working week in the union trades, bringing the average full-time 
hours per week down to 44.9, or a reduction of 8 per cent from 
the average for 1913. In terms of full-time weekly earnings, there- 
fore, the 1927 and 1928 relatives were identical, being each 141 
per cent above that for 1913. This amounted to a real full-time 
weekly index of 139 in 1927 and of 140 in 1928. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has also compiled data on the 
average hourly rates and full-time weekly earnings during 1928 in 
a number of specific industries.” These are shown in Table VIII. 
This shows a decrease of x per cent in both the hourly and full- 
time weekly wages in the cotton industry between 1926 and 1928, 
and of 3 per cent in men’s clothing. There was an increase of 1 

° Ibid. : 

Ibid., October, 1928, pp. 89 ff.; December, pp. 173 ff. and 179 ff.; January, 
1929, pp. 128 ff. 
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per cent, however, in the boot and shoe industry, and of 4 per cent 
in the hourly earnings of sawmill workers between 1926 and 1928, 
and of slightly more than 1 per cent in their full-time weekly earn- 
ings. Expressed in terms of relative real wages, the hourly and 
full-time weekly relatives for these industries were as given in 
Table IX. 
TABLE IX 
Reat Waces (1913 = 100) 








Relative Hourly | Full-Time Weekly 
Rates Earnings 








1928 1928 
Cotton mfg............ 127 118 
Men’s clothing. . i 166 142 
Boots and shoes. 2i 128 IIs 
Sawmills.............. 108 99 





In order to obtain a complete picture of the relative economic 
welfare of the working class, it is however necessary to consider 
not only the earnings and wages of the employed workers, as I 
have tried to do in this paper, but also the relative movement of 
employment and unemployment. It is possible that the increase in 
unemployment may have been sufficient to eliminate any gains 
which the wage data when taken alone may show. But this latter 
possibility can only be answered by consulting Mr. Berridge’s 
analysis of the employment situation in the succeeding paper. 


EMPLOYMENT AND BUYING POWER 


WILLIAM A. BERRIDGE 
Economist, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York City 


ABSTRACT 


The problem of measuring unemployment volume—tThe direct method, its 
difficulties—The indirect method, its inaccuracies and inconsistencies.—Mann’s study 
of occupational shifts——Brookmire’s study of unemployment volume for 1928 and 
earlier, 

Employment and incomes in 1928 compared with previous years-——Their course 
within the year.—Factory and railroad employees——-Confirmation through labor- 
turnover indexes——Recent progress toward covering other employments currently. 


In closing the discussion of employment last year for the Amer- 
ican Journal of Sociology, the writer took occasion to point out the 
very serious error to which estimates of unemployment volume in 
the United States are necessarily liable. Even in cases where it is 
certain that no deliberate bias is present, unemployment estimates 
must perforce be made up from data which are not accurate even 
within wide limits of error. Obviously no analysis, however con- 
scientious, can impart to an estimate dependability which does not 
exist in the raw data utilized. Only a few of the basic data pre- 
requisite to formulating any satisfactory approximation were avail- 
able. This year the problem has advanced a little toward solution 
—but only a little. 

The year 1928 was noteworthy in producing an unusually large 
number of unemployment-volume estimates. Some who have at- 
tacked the problem have taken the trouble to marshal certain new 
basic data; but in the main they have merely re-worked old ground 
by slightly different methods. There is as much confusion of coun- 
sels this year as last, and perhaps more. Hence, much the same 
cautious attitude should be maintained as heretofore. It is only 
fair to add that those deriving the new estimates are not so naive as 
to deny the extreme frailty of much in their data and in their pro- 
cedures as well. 
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Only two main types of procedure are possible: (1) the direct, 
involving a complete census or a set of suitably planned sample 
counts; and (2) the indirect, involving a subtraction of the number 
employed from the number available for and seeking employment. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE 


Neither on the total volume of unemployment in the United 
States, nor on its distribution among industries, nor on its geograph- 
ical distribution, nor on its duration, is there any direct evidence 
worthy of serious consideration. Such unemployment data as are 
available for organized trades are not representative of the gain- 
fully occupied population as a whole—at least, not representative 
as to the actual incidence of unemployment. And such intensive 
local surveys as have been made in scattered places form too thin a 
sample to yield valid indications of national conditions; moreover, 
they differ too widely in scope, definition, and other technical re- 
spects, to be either merged, compared, or used as a basis for na- 
tional or other broad estimates. 


UNEMPLOYMENT CENSUS; THE 1930 CENSUS OF OCCUPATIONS 


To define true “unemployment” in a manner both sound from 
an economic point of view and workable from a statistical point of 
view in questionnaire or field canvass is difficult. Are the following 
genuinely unemployed: the temporarily sick or disabled; the per- 
manent invalid or cripple; those dependent upon public aid; those 
accustomed to a certain wage in a certain occupation who can se- 
cure work at another wage or another occupation but decline to 
take it; those who leave a job voluntarily, in order to “shop around” 
for a better? Other questions of conception and of definition of 
terms will readily suggest themselves to the reader. 

But even after the problem has been suitably defined, a special 
national survey by the direct method would be prohibitively slow 
and expensive. To be sure, the regular decennial Census of Occu- 
pations for 1930 might with much less expense include a question 
or two which, if properly handled, could throw at least some light 
upon the problem. A movement to do just this has been on foot 
during 1928-29. The usual census practice is simply to indicate on 
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the field cards in what industry and in what occupation (if any) a 
person is usually gainfully occupied—but without distinguishing 
whether he is or is not employed in that (or in any other) line at 
the census date. The recent proposal was simply to split the col- 
umn in order to make possible the essential distinction between em- 
ployment and non-employment at the usual occupation. It was also 
proposed to go perhaps one step farther, and designate which of 
those employed were at work on their jobs at the census date—thus 
helping to determine the extent of “unemployment within employ- 
ment.” These are fairly simple, tabulatable facts, even though the 
resulting data would not indicate simon-pure unemployment in the 
economic sense. These proposals have had responsible backing, 
but their fate at the hands of the government is uncertain at this 
writing (March 15). 


LOCAL SURVEYS 


An interesting example of the localized unemployment survey 
is that made for Baltimore under the direction of Dr. J. Knox In- 
sley, Maryland commissioner of labor and statistics, in February, 
1928. The questionnaire and instructions to canvassers were care- 
fully thought out, being largely the work of Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States commissioner of labor statistics. The field work was 
done by the Baltimore police force, and the statistical analysis by 
Miss A. Louise Murphy, statistician. This survey brought to light 
approximately 15,500 unemployed persons who usually are en- 
gaged in some gainful occupation, who could work and wanted to 
work but were unable to secure employment. Dr. Insley’s office 
estimates that this number constitutes about 4 per cent of the em- 
ployable population of Baltimore. It is curious to note, in passing, 
that the figure 15,500 is less than one-half that estimated by a com- 
mercial organization, and about one-fifth of that arrived at by a 
labor organization, both in Baltimore. The results of this survey 
have been published by the Maryland Commissioner, and a second 
one was made a year later (February, 1929). It is much to be 
hoped that the project will be repeated annually over a period of 
years, like the excellent series for Columbus, Ohio, made by Pro- 
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fessors Frederick E. Croxton and Mary L. Mark for each of the 
years 1921-25 inclusive.* 

Conditions during 1928 were not such as to bring forth any 
group of surveys, comparable in character, for a number of cities, 
as was done during 1914—15 by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
scattered and diverse character of those which were made render 
impossible any formulation of the general severity of the unem- 
ployment problem in 1928. ` 


INDIRECT EVIDENCE FROM EMPLOYMENT DATA 


Owing to the theoretical as well as the practical difficulties en- 
countered in attempting to measure unemployment volume by the 
direct method, students of the problem are largely thrown back 
upon the indirect method—that based upon changes in employ- 
ment. There too the results are by no means conclusive. This 
method, with all its drawbacks, has two advantages: (1) that the 
fact of a person’s being employed (i.e., on a pay-roll) is inherently 
easier to ascertain than the fact of his being truly unemployed in an 
economic sense; (2) that collecting data from employers by mail 
is far easier than canvassing individual workers. Several investi- 
gators have sought to use such employment data as are available, 
and by estimating the supply of employable labor to determine by 
subtraction the number employed. ° 

In addition to the two studies outlined below, others resembling 
them were made by Professor Sumner P. Slichter? and Meredith B. 
Givens.’ Mr. Lawrence B. Mann, Division of Statistical Research, 
United States Department of Commerce, has been able to assemble 
a considerable mass of new evidence on employment changes in 

1 For a comparative summary of the five Columbus surveys see Dr. F. E. Crox- 
ton, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bull. 409 (June, 1926). See also “An Experi- 


ment in the Measurement of Unemployment,” American Statistical Association, Pa- 
pers and Proceedings, March, 1929, pp. 58-64. 
3 “Market Shifts, Price Movements and Employment,” American Economic Re- 
. view, Suppl, XIX (March, 1929), 5-22. 

* Preliminary observations on Givens’ methods and findings appear in the Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, Papers and Proceedings, March, 1929, pp. 33-41. The 
full statistical statement is to be contained in the Hoover study of Recent Economic 
Changes. Givens made use of some recent work by Dr. Willford I. King. 
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numerous occupations between 1920 and 1927. His study* was pre- 
sented at the December, 1928, meeting of the American Statistical 
Association.’ His conclusion was that there had been an increase 
of over 2,800,000 workers engaged in transportation, distribution, 
professional service, and personal service, as compared with a de- 
crease of about 2,000,000 in agriculture, mining, manufacture, and 
United States government service. He also thought it probable that 
there had been large gains in a number of other employments for 
which he was unable, even with the resources of the Department of 
Commerce at his disposal, to secure estimates which were satisfac- 
tory to him. Construction, general retail distribution, and real 
estate selling are among these. 

In a letter to the writer, Mr. Mann went by egies a step far- 
ther, and by deducting his estimated net shift in employment from 
estimated changes in the total number of persons gainfully occupied 
(allowing for school attendance, etc.) arrived at results which he 
tentatively offers in the following words: 


In the period from 1920 to 1927, estimates of the Census Bureau indicate 
that the population of the United States increased by 12,200,000 persons or 
10% per cent. If this same percentage of increase is applied to the total num- 
ber of persons gainfully employed in 1920, it appears there should have been 
an increase of 4,400,000 in the working population of the United States. There 
has, however, been a very decided increase in the amount of higher education 
in recent years, which has tended to curtail the expansion in the number of 
persons gainfully employed. From 1920 to 1926, the number of secondary- 
school students increased by 1,637,000 and the number of students in colleges 
and normal schools increased 440,000. Assuming that all of the increase in 
college and normal-school attendance and one-half of the increase in secondary- 
school attendance resulted in a reduction of the available labor supply, and 
projecting this development to the end of the year 1927, it appears that the 
increase in higher education absorbed about 1,500,000 persons who might 
otherwise have been gainfully employed. This leaves a net increase in the 
number of available workers amounting to 2,900,000. 7 

The studies which I have made of shifts in occupations indicate that 
there were increases estimated at 2,846,000 in the number of workers engaged 
in transportation and communication, distribution, professional service, and 


* An earlier version thereof appeared in the American Federationist, XXXV 
(June, 1928), 667-69. 

5 The full paper appears in the Papers and Proceedings, published by the Asso- 
ciation in March, 1929, pp. 42—47. Papers on related subjects by Isador Lubin and 
Ralph J. Watkins also appear there (pp. 27-32 and 48-57). 
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domestic and personal service between 1920 and 1927, while there was a total 
estimated decrease of 1,931,000 in the number of workers engaged in agricul- 
ture, mining, manufacturing, and Unted States government service. Conse- 
quently, there was a net increase of 915,000 in the number of workers engaged 


TABLE I | 
ESTIMATES OF OCCUPATIONAL SHIFTS, 1920-27 
(Mann’s estimates, in thousands of persons) 











1920 | 1927 Increase Decrease 
Agricultural...... 0.0.00... ccc ee eee 10,953 10,030 |.......00- 923 
Minerals (excluding petroleum)... ... 975 gto |.......... 65 
Manufacturing and auto repair-shops.| 10,752 9,960 |.......... 792 
Transportation and communication. . 2,916 3,820 002. °° fivved fess 
Railroads (excl. repair-shops)...... 1,612 Typ92S. ET EEEIEE 
Pullman Company............... 23 T EEE EEA EETA 
Highway transportation.......... 940 25028) \|icienideanletace.eges 
Telephones. ..............000000- 281 359 erisia anaie sis 
Telegraphs and cables............ 62 BA Ani EA oad ewan oa 
Distribution...........6.. 02 ee eee 718 1,409 ele) E re 
Automotive products............. 256 E isthe Mawel lea see occas 
Radios ascidian sow aaa Genie 25 ESOr [ose aie Wilting emote Os 
Mail-order houses................ 24 32° OSEE [owe tare en 
Pharmacists. ..........--.0eeeeee 80 TOO [ec eaaaieg advice soak os 
Opticians «0:03 s..:00:63 snes tenses 13 I8 fockewidsecc}i aces wea 
Insurance agents.............45. 120 [| 2I oerein a 
Motion pictures. |... oee 200 B50" EEA OE 
U.S. government service............ 1,025 804 etei aa 221 
Civil service............0...0. 00 691 BSQe ERTES EENT 
Military and naval service........ 334 BAS: EA |S waa oles 
Professional service. ............... 2,066 2,530 464 |e... eee 
Teachers and professors.......... 815 TOOK AEEA EAA 
Clergymen.............eeeeeeeee 199 226. iss ta aaa eiela 200s 
Lawyers and judges.............. 123 TAG EEEE EA E rere 
Physicians and surgeons.......... 145 THO EEEE EOT 
NURSES 50 soror anrai a ikai 301 KT E T a liew cee cues 
Hospital attendants....... PA 400 B42 Nise siisavaliustareana 
DEntists sé: 5.010 senne rak ainnirean 56 Ei el E EEA 
Dental assistants................ 7 Y E EEE OE i 
Chiropractors, osteopaths, and chi- 
ropodists.......... 0. cece eee ee 20 30° EE fox shaas wats 
Domestic and personal service....... 1,864 2,625 70r eitean 
Hotel, restaurants, etc............ 1,500 85025. “[edaerit oa a] eocien oticcs 
Barbers, hairdressers, and manicur- 
USES E bee uvoae were @ SOA 216 BOS), EELEE E S ewe deta 
Power Jaundries................. 130 B82) ENAN OAE eee 
Dyers and cleaners............... 18 ae eee oe 
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in the occupations studied. If this figure is deducted from the increase of 
2,900,000 in the available labor supply, it appears that there were about 2,000,- 
ooo workers in 1927 who were either engaged in occupations which were not 
included in my study or were unemployed. It is probable that many of these 
workers were absorbed by various types of retail distribution, building trades, 
and real estate selling. 


TABLE H 


UNEMPLOYMENT SHOWN AS THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN FULL AND 
AcTUAL EMPLOYMENT 


(Brookmire estimates) 











FULL EMPLOYMENT 





US Por y hee ee ACTUAL No. y. 
(Goo) Exproyen | “™%(coo) 
Per Cent No. (000) 
IQIo*........ 92,267 41.5 38,167 985367 Veecetedeats 
TOL ives 93,628 41.5 38,856 38,360 496 
Tor neang 95,097 41.5 39,445 3o AAR E kuier anced 
TOS vie hoas 96,512 41.6 40,149 39,882 267 
IQI 97,928 41.7 40,875 38,848 2,027 
IQIS 99343 41.9 41,585 40, 106 1,479 
I9t6........5 100,758 42.0 42,318 42,206 II2 
IOTI™. eee. 102,173 42.1 43,016 435016. if-odsderscneds 
1918......... 103 , 588 41.5 42,989 42,931 58 
IQIQe saaana 105,003 40.8 42,841 42,766 75 
rg20*........ 106,422 40.2 42,809 42,809 [.... ec cee aes 
LOG PA 108,445 39.8 43,161 39,508 3,653 
aop E ATE 109,893 39-3 43,189 40,622 2,567 
1923*.......- III, 693 38.8 43,284 AB 52845) hue aonais 
1924... . 2000s 113,727 38.0 43,216 41,826 1,390 
IQ25. eaea 115,378 37.1 42,805 42,418 _ 387 
1926*........ 117,136 36.2 42,433 495493 [ea ceaw were vs 
IQ27.. 0. ee eae 118,628 36.2 42,043 41,477 1,466 
1928 (March). 120,013 36.2 43,445 40,813 2,632 











It is of interest to summarize Mann’s estimates for the various 
lines separately, as shown in Table I. 

By a different though related method, the Brookmire Econom- 
ic Service has attempted* to estimate the volume of unemployment 
not only as of March, 1928, but for each year back to 1910. The 
following discussion summarizes the methods utilized, and Table II 
summarizes the results attained, by that organization. 

Years starred were assumed to be years of “full employment,” 
owing to the high level of business as shown by the Brookmire 


° Special Report A-127, dated April 30, 1928. 
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Business Index. The percentage of total population employed was 
computed for these years, of full employment, and percentages for 
intervening years interpolated on a straight line and used for com- 
puting full employment for said years. 

“Actual employment” for each year was computed by the 
Brookmire staff from official data taken from following sources: 
Census, Department of Agriculture, Department of Labor, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Bureau of, Mines, and the Federal 
Reserve Board; also National Industrial Conference Board, Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, New York Times Annalist, and Paul Doug- 
las. 

Unemployment as shown is the difference between probable 
maximum employment and actual employment. It does not allow 
for numbers idle even during years of exceptionally high business 
activity. 

In arriving at actual employment, shown above, detailed fig- 
ures were compiled for each year. For example, in 1927 there were 
8,077,000 engaged in manufacturing; 1,780,000 in railroad trans- 
portation; 10,900,000 in agriculture; 715,000 in coal-mining; 2,- 
505,000 in known professional and miscellaneous pursuits; and 
17,500,000 engaged at work for which complete data are available 
only in census years. Allowance was made for a marked increase in 
the last group owing to the growth of new industries during recent 
years. In 1920, a census year, the number of workers in this group 
Was 16,000,000, 

There could hardly be any more convincing commentary on the 
essential hazards of estimating unemployment volume by this indi- 
rect method from data thus far existing, than are the discrepancies 
between the various constituent estimates by such competent inves- 
tigators as Mr. Mann and the Brookmire Economic Service. 


YEARLY INCOME OF FACTORY AND RAILROAD EMPLOYEES 


A striking commentary upon the comparative stability of 
American industry and trade in 1928 and other recent years is af- 
forded by the figures on wages and salaries paid to employees on 
the railroads and in the factories of the country. Chart I has been 
prepared from official census figures for factory employees in the 
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alternate census years, supplemented by estimates based upon 
other evidence which we think dependable for intercensal years; 
for railroad employees we have used the totals prepared by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for Class I roads. Therefore, there 
is little likelihood of serious error in any of the items shown on the 


CHART I 
YEARLY Incomes OF EMPLOYEES 
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chart, either for factory-workers’ incomes (dark bars) or for rail- 
road-workers’ incomes (light bars).’ Last year the salaries and 
wages paid to these two groups aggregated more than $17,000,- 
000,000. Still more impressive than the bulk size of this 1928 figure 
is the additional fact disclosed by the chart, namely, that the in- 
come totals for each of the past four years have averaged close to 
the same large figure of $1 7,000,000,000. Even in 1924, when gen- 
eral business conditions were slightly curtailed though without be- 


7 As railroad repair-shop employees are represented in both subtotals, they du- 
plicate each other by about $600,000,000 (in 1927). 
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ing genuinely depressed, the total was still in excess of $16,000,- 
000,000. . 

How agreeable is this sharp contrast between the economic sta- 
bility which has, in the main, characterized these workers’ incomes 
during the past six years and the riotous instability of the preced- 
ing three! The steadying-up of the volume of wage and salary pay- 
ments is partly a cause, and partly a result, of steadier activity in 
industry and trade. For if industry had not been steady during this 
period, the earnings of employees would naturally have suffered 
more serious curtailment, which in turn would have diminished the 
volume of goods purchased by them and thereby the volume of in- 
dustrial activity necessary to produce those goods. 

The fourteen-billion-dollar buying power of factory employees, 
and the three billion dollars earned by railroad employees, have in 
short been important contributors to, as well as important bene- 
ficiaries of, economic stability. 


MONTHLY EMPLOYMENT AND INCOMES IN 1928 


A new and highly commendable venture was launched during 
the latter part of 1928 by the United States Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, for collecting monthly employment and pay-roll data for 
several lines of economic activity not previously covered by that or- 
ganization.’ The lines thus added comprise retail trade, wholesale 
trade, metal-mining, coal-mining, public utilities, and hotels. The 
Bureau contemplates adding other lines presently. Building con- 
struction is one important activity for which such data are badly 
needed. Several state bureaus have found it possible to collect de- 
pendable employment figures from building contractors; it is much 
to be hoped that the federal Bureau will do likewise. 

The several series above mentioned cover only the last two to 
five months of 1928—the period differing for the different lines of 
activity; moreover, the reporting samples are still rapidly growing. 
For these reasons it is impossible to offer at this time any authentic 
observations on the movements of employment and earnings in 
lines other than manufacture and steam-railroad transportation, 

? For years certain state bureaus, notably Wisconsin and Illinois, have collected 


such data, covering within their jurisdictions numerous lines of activity, much like 
those recently taken up on a national scale by the United States Bureau. 
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for which long and well-tested evidence is available, and in monthly 
form. - 

For railroad employees, employment and pay-rolls both aver- 
aged lower in 1928 than in 1927 (see Table IIL), and fail to show 
the marked upward movement during 1928 easily discernible in the — 
two corresponding indexes for factory-workers given below. 


TABLE II 


Recent Course or RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT, 
EXCLUDING SWITCHING AND TERMINAL 
COMPANIES 


(After Interstate Commerce Commission) 





Employees Total Pay-Rolls 
k (Thousands) (Millions) 


LE EEE cede date et 2,023 $3 , 682 


Ta E sma E E 1,660 2,765 
NQ22 boc ede vies se aaicet eyes ‘ 1,627 2,641 
a LAY k EDERE TIELE EEE TT 1,858 3,004 
CaP? PAETAE E PS 1,752 _ 2,826 
1025 icc s cede deawe paewendes 1,744 2,861 
TQ20 oa sais ad eee es aie’ oe 1,779 2,946 
TQ 7 E P E 1,735 2,910 
TO2S EE RE EE E EEA 1,656 2,816 
1927 ; 
January... ccc cece ea eeee 1,701 24I 
February. . sessa ecer 1,697 225 
March ocisti renra 1,707 246 
Asan OAE 0% 1,735 240 
May siiu sekeren ss 1,770 246 
JUNG ie ieena iN eer 1,798 248 
Jolas neaei 1,799 246 
Angüst ...........005. a 1,772 254 
September............... 1,764. 245 
October isara iranan 1,760 252 
November..........00055 1,706 236 
December............00- 1,638 ` 232 
1928: 
January. ......ce eee eee 1,592 227 
February............5085 1,585 218 
March seos reci neeaaeia 1,603 234 
April secs dissed cise ew cusce at 1,635 . 226 
May 1,686 239 
June 1,71 237 
July eg 1,705 238 
August 1,706 247 
September 1,698 236 
October 1,700 252 
November 1,656 235 
December o 1,598 227 





1920: 
January. ..........0.00e e N EESE 
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For factory employees, the year 1928 was one of fairly steady 
improvement in economic status. The first month of the year was 
its worst. In that month both the employment and the incomes of 
this group reached identical low points, each equal to about 93 per 
cent of the 1923-25 average (see Chart II). From January on, the 
rise of both indexes has been persistent up to the present time, ex- 
cept of course for the usual seasonal slowing-down in midsummer 


CHART II 
FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS 
Base: 1923-1925 average= 100 percent 
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and midwinter. That seasonal movement may be readily detected 
by the reader in practically every one of the ten years shown on 
Chart II. For obvious reasons, the amount of pay-roll (hollow 
line) shows the seasonality more sharply than does the number em- 
ployed (full line) on that chart. 

The upswing which began in January, 1928, and is still in prog- 
ress at this writing (March 15) has carried employment from 93 to 
99, and pay-rolls from 93 to 106, per cent of their 1923—25 base. It 
will be noted that these revised indexes show lows of early 1928 
which were appreciably above® their respective lows of 1924, as 

l ° The chart shown in last year’s write-up indicated employment in January, 
1928, as a trifle lower than that of 1924. The reason is that the old index contained 


a slight but cumulative bias, which has now been largely eliminated through ad- 
justment to a later Census of Manufactures than was then available. This adjust- 
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well as of 1921. While the latest point reached by employment is 
not quite up even to the 1923—25 average, pay-rolls have attained a 


TABLE IV 
Recent Course oF Factory EMPLOYMENT 
AND Pay ROLLS 
(After Federal Reserve Board. Base: 1923-25 
average = 100 per cent) 


Index of Number|Index of Amount 
Employed in of Factory 








Factories Pay-Rolls . 
IQIO < oreen ee been geas 106.6 98.2 
TOZO 5 a ar EEE ee ree 106.3 116.0 
EKo E si osaawee ase sees aaa 98.8 75-4 
EY EE EEEN EENE 90.3 81.7 
1029 Ae OSa STERA 103.8 103.2 
1024 EERE T 96.7 96.1 
JOZE doten states oe ameewe 99.5 100.7 
TOZO veeid «sisters OTE 100.3 103.0 
LOQDT ENE EEIE E cae 97.0 99.9 
Tt: PAET EEE 95.2 99.0 
1927: 
January. ear ea o 97.4 97.0 
February............-.05 98.7 103.0 
Marchi... siesta ss boats 99.0 104.3 
Aptil cessione niie i 98.3 103.0 
Maye a siete EEA 97.7 102.6 
JUMES kree de reog 97-5 100.6 
Uyire toe lacs Sette 95.9 96.4 
AUBUSE. occa deveteecoes 96.4 99.5 
September............... 97.1 98.9 
October: .00. 5.2 snn aes 96.9 100. I 
November. .............- 95.3 96.4 
December............--. 04.2 ‘Q7.1 
1928: 
January. ......-... eee 93.2 93-4 
February................ 94.6 98.6 
March <3... cectuatas, taad 95.1 99.9 
Aptihs dccccccecetascbatvels 94.5 97.8 
MSY eee doceen ace neelngs 94.6 98.8 
JONG) serried airi 94.8 98.6 
JUser bi yesra niian 93.6 95.5 
AUBUSES sisi eee aineina 95.2 99.0 
September............... 96.4. 100.0 
October. ..........0- e208 97.2 103.9 
November..............- 96.9 100.9 
December.............-. 96.6 Iol.5 
1929: 
January. ............00.. 96.2 98.1 
February..........-..... 98.4 I05.7 


ment was made by Mr. Woodlief Thomas, who was associated with the writer in 
setting up these indexes originally for the Federal Reserve Board. 
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level but slightly lower than any peak in the preceding eight years. 
Further data on both variables are provided in Tables IV and V. 
Confirmation of improvement in factory employment during 
1928 is afforded by certain labor-turnover indexes recently con- 
structed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company.” Chart III 
shows two of these, the accession or hiring rate (full line) and the 
lay-off rate (dotted line). It will be seen that accessions were about 
doubled, and lay-offs about halved, during the course of the last 


TABLE V 
Recent COURSE OF FACTORY EMPLOYMENT IN INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 
(After Federal Reserve Board. Base: rọrọ average= roo per cent) 
























































1928 i a 1929 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar.| Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. 
Metals and products..| 80.9} 83.0] 84.3} 84.6| 85.3] 85.5} 84.7) 86.0] 87.2| 88.2] 89.2| 89.4] 90.1 
Iron and steel....... 0.7] 82.7] 84.0] 84.2] 84.0] 85.0) 84.6] 86.0] 87.2} 88.2] 89.1] 89.4! 90.3 
Textiles and products.| 92.9] 93.8] 92.9] 90.0| 87.8) 87.4! 84.5] 85.3] 86.8] 89.4! 90.2] 90.6] 90.0 
Fabrics........+0006 95.1] 95.1| 93.6] 9r.0] 88.9] 88.6] 86.2! 86.3] 87.0] 90.8] 92.9] 93.8] 93.2 
Textile products..... 89.9] 92.3] 92-0] 88.7) 86.3} 85.9] 82.2] 84.1] 86.6) 87.6) 86.8) 86.4] 85.9 
Lumber and products .} 84.9] 85.0] 86.0] 87.0} 87.0] 87.7] 86.7) 89.1} 89.6) 89.5} 89.7) 87.4] 85.1 
Railroad vehicles.....] 70.5} 70.4] 71.3| 72-0] 72.5] 72-7| 71.7] 72.6] 71.2] 70.6] 70.5 74 69.6 
Automobiles......... 114.0|124.8|130.2/133 6/141 .2|141 .2/141 .0|149 .9|154.2|152 .11138.4/136.6]150.4 
Paper and printing... /108 .6/108 .x/107.0 195-9 106.3|106.r|106.1{106.3|106.7|108.r|ro9.5|109.5|108.3 
Foods and products...| 83.8| 84.8] 84.4] 82.8] 83.0] 84.2| 84.4] 83.9| 86.8| 88.7] 88.3] 88.5} 85.8 
Leather and products .} 83.2] 84.6] 84.1] 79.8! 77.7] 77.6] 81.2] 82.9] 83.1] 81.8) 77.1] 76.6} 79.4 
Stone, clay, and glass .jror .6jror .o|ros .7|109 1/113 8/214 .9/1r2.8/r15 .7/114 6/172 .1}109.3/106.2] 99-3 
Tobacco products....! 73.8] 77.1] 77.9] 76.0] 76.8] 77.5| 73.4] 79.0] 80.6] 82.6} 82.4] 79.8] 70.2 
Chemicals and prod- : 
TCHS S OONO 75.1| 77.2| 76.9) 76.7| 74.5] 75.1| 73.9) 73-0] 77-0] 78.4] 79.1| 79.0] 79-0 
All groups ...... 87.9] 89.4] 89.9]-89.3] 89.5] 89.6] 88.5) 90.0) 91.2| 92.0] 91.6] 91.3] 91.0 








twelve or fourteen months shown on the chart. Contrast the much 
heavier lay-offs, and lighter accessions, prevailing during the great- 
er part of 1927. 

The fact that both the lay-offs and the accessions curves have 
` been running at much lower levels during the past five years than in 
the preceding five is chiefly due to the much stabler economic con- 
ditions prevailing in the later period—a point already referred to 
earlier in this article. The plain fact is that the administration of 
business enterprise as it enters a busier or a quieter phase of the 
economic cycle has been of a much more sane, orderly, and con- 
servative sort during these past few years, as contrasted with the 


1 The data are collected by the Company’s Policyholders’ Service Bureau, in 
co-operation with certain outside agencies, from manufacturers numbering at pres- 
ent about 350. 
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orgy of overdevelopment during r9r9—20 and the drastic liquida- 
tion and depression of 1920—21. It is only natural that this greater 


CHART III 
AccESSION AND LAYOFF RATES IN FACTORIES 
Monthly Data, Scaled in Equivalent Annual Rates 
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sanity and stability should reflect themselves in a generally more 
conservative rate of hiring and laying-off of factory labor since 
1921. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


JOHN B. ANDREWS 
Secretary of the American Association for Labor Legislation 


: ABSTRACT 

Labor legislation in 1928 was enacted by Congress and by regular legislative 
sessions in nine states and insular possessions. Most important were new laws in the 
field of social insurance, including particularly workmen’s accident compensation and 
rehabilitation of industrial cripples, old-age pension and retirement systems. Legisla- 
tion to strengthen state regulation of fee-charging employment agencies was made 
necessary by a Supreme Court case abolishing the regulation of fees charged appli- 
cants for jobs. Other legislative topics of importance were child labor, safety and 
health, wage payments and mechanics’ liens. 


In discussing the new labor legislation enacted during 1928, 
one turns first to the field where the most material advancements 
were made; namely, social insurance. Workmen’s compensation, 
vocational rehabilitation, and old-age pensions each shared in the 
general growth and expansion. Insurance is essentially a guaranty 
to the insured person of material aid in time of loss or incapacity. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


During 1928 several important laws were enacted relating to 
workmen’s compensation. It will be remembered that this type of 
social insurance was the first form to be extensively introduced in 
America, developing suddenly out of the far less effective system of 
employers’ liability whereby the injured employee attempted to re- 
cover his losses by suing his employer. It is readily evident that 
` such a procedure was advantageous neither for the workman nor 
for his employer. True, the employer could have at his disposal the 
ablest lawyers, especially equipped to defeat the claims, but this 
process was expensive for him, and doubly so for the workman, who 
was also obliged to engage legal aid. The suit was apt to be slow 
and the small recompense which the defendant might receive was 
certain to be inadequate. Dissatisfaction with employers’ liability 
was, therefore, keen and eventually resulted. in the adoption of 
workmen’s compensation. 


1045 
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Although in sections of Europe this form of social insurance 
was early put into practice, it was as late as 1911 that the first per- 
manent American state compensation act went into effect in New 
Jersey. During the following ten years the system spread rapidly 
throughout the United States. It aims to reinstate the injured man 
in his work as quickly as possible, and meanwhile to provide for his 
family during the time he is incapacitated. The question of work- 
men’s compensation has many sides and complexities which cannot 
be discussed here, but suffice it to say that progress has been fairly 
consistent since 1911, and more workers constantly are being pro- 
tected, waiting periods are being reduced, and the allowance for 
medical attention is on the increase. 

The year 1928 has ushered in several important compensation 
changes, notably in connection with the District of Columbia, Porto 
Rico, and liberalizing amendments in New Jersey and New York. 
In 1927, Congress passed the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Compensation Act, thereby bringing under compensation pro- 
tection a third of a million men engaged in hazardous harbor work. 
In 1928, Congress put through an extension of this law in regard to 
the District of Columbia, providing that compensation should ap- 
ply to all private employees in the District of Columbia, excluding 
seamen, railway employees in interstate commerce, and employees 
in agriculture, domestic service, and casual employment. Important 
provisions include a seven-day waiting period, all necessary med- 
ical care, the compensation of all occupational diseases, a two- 
thirds wage scale, a $25 weekly maximum with a limit of $7,500 on 
the total amount. 

Among the important supplementary compensation acts passed 
during 1928, that of Porto Rico is particularly striking. The law 
was repealed and re-enacted. The usual provisions were made, for 
the act is compulsory and applies to all employees except domestic 
servants and casual workers. Employees of the government and 
municipalities, except clerks, are covered. All necessary medical 
care and a seven-day waiting period are provided. The act is ad- 
ministered by an industrial commission of three members created 
in the Department of Agriculture and Labor. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act of New York was also sup- 

. plemented in several respects, notably as regards the extension of 
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compulsory coverage to all employments in which four or more 
workmen are engaged. Meanwhile, in New Jersey the weekly max- 
imum compensation was raised from $17 to $20 and the minimum 
from $8 to $10. Similarly in Louisiana, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, and Virginia, supplementary acts to existing compensation 
laws were passed, indicative of the liberal trend in workmen’s acci- 
dent compensation in the United States. At present, when this ar- 
ticle is written, only five states (North and South Carolina, Ar- 
kansas, Florida, and Mississippi) remain without this important 
form of social insurance. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Closely connected with workmen’s compensation is vocational 
rehabilitation, which aims to reinstate the crippled worker in either 
his original or some other form of employment. Very often exten- 
sive medical and educational assistance must be afforded the in- 
jured man before he is equipped once more to enter industry as a 
self-supporting worker. Obviously this may be an expensive proc- 
ess, but in the long run, so far as society is concerned, the expendi- 
ture is justified, for it is far cheaper for a community to aid an 
incapacitated member temporarily than to support him and his de- 
pendents permanently as public charges. Vocational rehabilitation 
legislation developed late, and was introduced here in 1918 by Mas- 
sachusetts. In 1920 the federal-state plan was adopted by Congress. 
Eight years later forty states had adopted measures relative to re- 

_habilitation, and though 1928 saw no startling developments, still 
there were several laws of some interest passed. In New Jersey, a 
particularly important act was concerned with the redefining of a 
“physically handicapped” person as someone incapacitated for edu- 
cation as well as for remunerative occupation. This includes all 
persons, instead of, as formerly, only those over sixteen years of 
age. Louisiana and Mississippi introduced state boards for the 
blind, designed to act as bureaus of information and industrial aid 
for the sightless. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


One of the most important, though at the same time neglected, 
forms of social insurance in the United States is our old-age pension 
system. At the present writing there are only six states (Montana, 
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Nevada, Colorado, Kentucky, Wisconsin, and Maryland), in addi- 
tion to Alaska, which grant old-age pensions to private employees. 
When the reader considers that the United States along with China 
and India are the only three heavily populated countries without 
this form of social insurance, he will realize the significance of such 
neglect. The alternatives to the pension system are basically inade- 
quate, especially institutional care for the aged or reliance on fam- 
ily aid. The latter is only too frequently non-existent, and charity, 
in the shape of institutional care, is often degrading and disagree- 
able. S 

Legislation in the pension field during 1928 took place in Mas- 
sachusetts, where a public bequest commission was organized, and 
was included in the commissions serving under the governor and 
council. A public bequest fund consisting of bequests and gifts to 
the fund was established and put under the commission’s control, 
When the fund’s principal amounts to $500,000, the commission, 
with the governor’s and council’s approval, may distribute the 
fund’s income to needy and worthy women citizens sixty years of 
age and over, and to men citizens sixty-five and over. In 1926, New 
York State had passed a bill authorizing a joint legislative commit- 
tee to investigate the condition of the aged poor with the ultimate 
purpose of devising a state policy and recommending legislation for 
carrying it into effect. The appropriation for the committee was 
but $5,000, which was repeated in 1927. In 1928 a new law was put 
into effect allowing the joint legislative committee to continue its 
study of the aged poor until March 1, 1929, with a doubled appro- 
priation. Similarly in Rhode Island the state commissioner of 
finance was directed to investigate the general subject of old-age 
pensions and the various state old-age pension systems with a view 
to their practical adaptability in Rhode Island. 

Meanwhile, pension systems for public employees were extend- 
ed. In Kentucky a state teachers’ retirement system was estab- 
lished, to be administered by the state board of education. Funds 
are to include moneys provided by the state, 214 per cent of the 
members’ salaries and an equal contribution by their employers. 
Minor laws relating to teachers’ pensions were enacted in Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, and Vermont. 
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EMPLOYMENT . 


In 1928 employment legislation was chiefly concerned with the 
question of private employment offices. As a result of the now fa- 
mous Ribnik case of New Jersey, May 28, 1928, that state passed a 
bill vitally important to the interests of private employment agen- 
cies. Briefly, the Ribnik case arose over the refusal of Commission- 
er McBride of the New Jersey Department of Labor to grant a li- 
cense for a private employment office on the ground that the fees 
proposed to be charged were excessive. The United States Supreme 
Court declared this procedure unconstitutional, stating that such 
action conferred “upon the commissioner of labor the power to fix 
the prices which the employment agent shall charge for his serv- 
ices.” Thereupon New Jersey made the following important amend- 
ments to the law regulating private employment agencies, declaring 
that the furnishing of food, supplies, tools, or shelter to laborers in 
connection with the promise or offer to provide employment or help 
violates this act. Furthermore, all violations of the established pro- 
visions regarding licenses and advertisements are to be punished by 
fine or imprisonment. If after due investigation it appears that 
without an additional agency the existing public and private offices 
are adequate to supply industry’s needs, licenses may be withheld. 
Applicants for licenses to carry on an agency, in addition to exist- 
ing requirements including proof of good moral character, must 
furnish proof of citizenship of the United States. A schedule of fees 
must be posted in the office of every agency. Louisiana’s 1928 law 
relative to private employment agencies resembles that of New Jer- 
sey in the punishments exacted for violations of the provisions. The 
commissioner of labor is authorized to supervise the work of labor 
agents and employment bureaus, and levy on them annually a 
$500 tax. 

On the subject of employment, it is interesting to note the meas- 
ure adopted by Porto Rico, in 1928, authorizing the commissioner 
of agriculture and labor to investigate and report to the 1929 legis- 
lature the means of adapting to Porto Rico the Florida and North 
Carolina system of developing tobacco in order to combat unem- 
ployment. Of importance, too, was the 1928 Act of the United 
States directing the secretary of labor to investigate, compute, and 
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report to the Senate the extent of unemployment, and also the 
method whereby frequent periodic reports and permanent statistics 
of unemployment may be made. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Work done in sanitary, well-equipped factories is apt to be su- 
perior both in quantity and in quality to that turned out of dirty, 
unsafe, and poorly ventilated workrooms. Safety measures for fac- 
tories and workshops were passed in several states in 1928, such as 
that of Kentucky regulating polishing and grinding machinery with 
the aim of protecting the worker. Of more interest. were the safety 
regulations enacted during the past year in reference to mining. 
The Kentucky law was repealed and re-enacted, now providing that 
only competent engineers may be in charge of engines used for low- 
ering employees into or hoisting them out of coal mines. In addi- 
tion, each person riding on a cage or a car must have three square 
feet of floor space, and all persons are forbidden to ride on a loaded 
cage or car. But of even greater importance was the act passed by 
Congress directing the Senate committee on interstate commerce to 
investigate conditions in the coal fields of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, and Ohio, especially in regard to injunctions issued, eviction 
of miners and families from their homes, and abrogation of wage 
contracts. 


CHILD LABOR 


In reference to child labor, John Dewey, as-an educator, has 
summed up the question tersely and inclusively, when he says: 
“What the best and wisest of parents wants for his own child that 
must the community want for all its children.” Of particular inter- 
est in the child-labor field is the 1928 legislation for the District of 
Columbia, the main provisions of which apply to the exclusion of 
children under fourteen from gainful occupation and regulate the 
hours and working conditions of minors. For example, girls under 
eighteen are forbidden to work in any retail cigar store, hotel, or 
apartment house, or as usher, attendant, or ticket seller in any place 
of amusement. Similarly Rhode Island prohibits boys under twelve 
and girls under sixteen from engaging in street trades in cities of 
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over forty thousand inhabitants. In New York State important 
changes in the Child Labor Law were enacted during 1928; provid- 
ing that children under fourteen be forbidden to work in any trade, 
business, or occupation carried on for pecuniary gain. Here also 
the hours and the types of employment for minors were regulated. 


WAGE PAYMENTS AND MECHANICS’ LIENS 


The 1928 legislation in the field of wage payment saw no star- 
tling innovations. Louisiana, Massachusetts, New York, New Jer- 
sey, and Virginia each enacted laws slightly changing existing regu- 
lations regarding payments and penalties. Among the earliest forms 
of American labor legislation appear the so-called ‘mechanics’ 
lien” laws, the first having been passed in New York in 1830. The 
aim of these laws is to protect the worker by allowing him to sue 
for his wages against the value of the building or Jand on which he is 
employed. In many states these laws extend to numerous types of 
employment. In Louisiana the 1928 law extends the mechanics’ 
lien to well-workers and those employed on building, street, rail- 
road, and ditch labor. New Jersey provides for the appointment of 
a joint commission to revise the present mechanics’ lien law, while 
Mississippi, New York, South. Carolina, and Virginia adopted 
amendments to existing laws. 


ADMINISTRATION AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Kentucky child-welfare commission was abolished and in 
its place the Kentucky Children’s Bureau was created, the duties of 
which include the supervision and control of the administration of 
mothers’ aid, the investigation of the needs of Kentucky children, 
and assistance in the establishment of county children’s bureaus. 
New York amended its penal law to include among misdemeanors a 
violation or non-compliance with any rule, regulation, or order of 
the department of labor. In addition, the joint legislative commit- 
tee appointed in 1926 to investigate industrial conditions and the 
administration of labor laws was continued to March 1, 1929, with 
an additional appropriation of $30,000. Congress added $100,000 
for the fiscal year 1929 to the budget of the federal Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics. 
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Certain minor and miscellaneous measures have been omitted 
from this survey in the belief that their detailed and specific nature 
offers insufficient general interest. The comparative leanness of 
last year’s labor legislation was largely due to the fact that in addi- 
tion to Congress only nine states and two insular possessions held 
regular legislative sessions. 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


SAMUEL McCUNE LINDSAY 
Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The output of 1928 was meager, notwithstanding only nine state legislatures 
and Congress held sessions. Social legislation in its comprehensive aspects includes 
subjects like labor legislation, which is treated in a separate article (g. v.), public 
health, also covered in a general article on “Public Health and Medicine” (q.v.), 
and many important administrative measures, which are treated in a special article 
on “Government” (qg.v.). The topics briefly summarized with respect to significant 
legislative changes in 1928 are: public poor relief, including poor Jaws, public 
charities, dependent and defective children, child welfare, mothers’ pensions, old 
age pensions; housing, city planning, and zoning; public health, public education, 
and recreation; humane legislation, including prevention of cruelty to animals, pre- 
vention of cruelty to children, juvenile delinquency, courts, and probation, treat- 
ment of prisoners, and prison labor. 


Although the year 1928 was an off year for legislation, only 
nine states and Congress holding legislative sessions, the out- 
put of social legislation seems to have been unusually meager. 
There also were few outstanding decisions of courts of last resort, 
dealing with legislative acts in this field. 

In any review of American legislation it is well to remember 
that decisions of courts of last resort, which determine constitu- 
tionality and practically define the scope and application of stat- 
utes, constitute often the more important part of the legislative 
process, especially in dealing with social problems through the leg- 
islative method. 

PUBLIC POOR RELIEF 


The most important legislative proposal dealing with the poor 
laws in 1928 was the Fearon-Shonk bill in New York, which is an 
omnibus codification and restatement of the law based on legisla- 
tive investigations and reports of recent commissions. It would 
replace the existing Poor Law and 140 amendments, exemptions, 
exceptions, and special applications which have made such a patch- 
work of the laws that chaos paralyzed the work of distributing 
relief to the poor in their homes. It would establish a new public 
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welfare law for the state. This bill passed the Senate and had the 
support of the State Board of Charities, the Association of County 
Superintendents of the Poor, and important private and semi-pub- 
lic associations like the State Charities Aid Association, which 
has been the active agency in promotion of this great reform. So 
few states have a poor law in the form of a comprehensive statute 
regulatng public relief to the poor and its administration that a 
general codification and simplification of existing state laws, based 
so largely on the early English poor law, is essential. The New 

‘ York proposal has been reintroduced in the legislature of 1929 and 
became law with the approval of Governor Roosevelt, April 12, 
1929. It will doubtless become more or less a model for enactment 
elsewhere. l 

Massachusetts (c. r55) eliminated the word “pauper” and 
substituted “person who has no legal settlement,” and provided 
that “overseers of the poor” should be changed to “a Board of 
Public Welfare.” 

Several statutes deal with minor matters of administration of 
public charities, such as tax exemption of children’s homes (Va., 
c. 45, par. 435); tax exemption of charitable and charity organiza- 
tion societies (Ill., 2d Ex., p. 91); how charters can be amended 
(La., pp. 216-17, No. 156); tax exemption (Miss., pp. 245-46., €. 
185); (P.R., pp. 120-22, No. 4); powers of municipal charities. 
(P.R., pp. 336, No. 53, par. 7); trustees for gifts to charities (Va., 
pp. 25-26, c. 30), and tax exemption (Va., pp. 238-39, €. 45, su- 
perseding laws, 1924, c. 289). 

Old-age pensions are attracting increasing attention every- 
where. In 1928 New York continued a joint legislative committee, 
appointed under an act in: 1926, to investigate the condition of the 

-aged poor with the ultimate purpose of devising a state policy and 
recommending legislation. Five thousand dollars was appropriated 
for this committee in 1926 and the same amount again in 1927 and 
double that amount in 1928. The committee was directed to report 
not later than March 1, 1929. 

In Rhode Island the State Commissioner of Finance was di- 
rected to investigate the general subject of old-age pensions and 
the various state systems, reporting on their practical adaptability 
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in Rhode Island (see the preceding article, “Labor Legislation”). 
Many laws relating to teachers’ pensions and to pension systems 
for public employees were enacted, notably in Kentucky, Missis- 
sippi, New Jersey, and Vermont. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Child-labor legislation or some modification of existing legisla- 
tion relating to child labor and compulsory school attendance was 
enacted by Congress for the District of Columbia in the new child- 
labor law, which is a great advance over the former law, especially 
in its enforcement and administrative provisions and its regulation 
of street trading and dangerous or injurious occupations. It re- 
moved the poverty exemption for children twelve years of age or 
over and established a minimum age of fourteen in all gainful oc- 
cupations except housework or agricultural work outside of school 
hours, for the child’s parent or guardian. It excepted children 
twelve years of age and over who may sell newspapers, and chil- 
dren ten years of age and over who may distribute newspapers on 
regular routes. It fixed an eight-hour day, a forty-eight-hour week 
and a six-day week for children between fourteen and eighteen, 
and prohibited night work between 7:00 P.M. and 7:00 A.M. for 
boys under sixteen and for girls under eighteen, and between 
10:00 P.M. and 6:00 A.M. for boys between sixteen and eighteen. 
It specified dangerous and injurious occupations prohibited for 
minors under sixteen and under eighteen, and prohibited the em- 
ployment of any minor at employment dangerous or prejudicial to 
his life, health, safety, or welfare, and provided for two inspectors 
appointed by the Board of Education to enforce the law. 

Several states, in fact nearly all in legislative session in 1928, 
amended and improved their existing child-labor legislation, though 
Massachusetts defeated a bill to raise the standards. 

Kentucky and Mississippi enacted laws which authorized pub- 
lic aid to mothers with dependent children, empowering the coun- 
ties to provide funds. A Kentucky statute (c. 17, L. 1928, amend- 
ing c. 107, L. 1922) abolished the child-welfare commission pre- 
viously created, and established in its place a non-partisan state 
children’s bureau of nine members, not less than four of whom shall 
be women, and with an appropriation of $5,000.a year for the ensu- 
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ing biennium. The Mississippi act authorizes the board of supervi- 
sors in each county to set aside out of the poor fund, or the county 
general fund, a “children’s aid fund” for the purpose of providing 
home care and maintenance for dependent and needy children. 
New Jersey increased the amount of aid authorized, making the 
maximum now $16 a month for one child under sixteen, $30 a 
month for two, and $12 a month for each additional child. Louisi- 
ana weakened its mothers’ aid law by making it optional instead 
of mandatory for parishes and municipalities to provide funds. 

Official child welfare commissions have been active during the 
year in Georgia, Kentucky, and South Dakota, the latter having 
made a second survey of mothers’ pensions in that state. 

Minor changes in the law dealing with offenses against children 
were made in Kentucky and New Jersey, both of which increased 
the penalties for kidnapping, and in New York, which provided 
that the consent of the person kidnapped shall not be a defense 
unless such person is over sixteen years of age. Various provisions 
concerning non-support and illegitimacy, adoption and guardian- 
ship, but all of minor importance, characterize changes in the leg- 
islation of New Jersey, New York, and Kentucky. Physically 
handicapped children were dealt with in several statutes in New 
Jersey, which continued the crippled children’s commission created 
in 1926, appropriating additional money and asking it to submit 
recommendations to the 1929 legislature. 


HOUSING, CITY PLANNING, AND ZONING 


An ambitious attempt to rewrite and revamp the New York 
Tenement House Law, which has for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury been a model of restrictive housing legislation, failed of en- 
actment though prepared after extensive study by a Legislative 
Commission. It attempted too much and antagonized too many 
elements in the opposition to housing reform. The multiple dwell- 
ing bill was a document of 168 pages which completely restated 
the existing Tenement House Law without regard to the parts 
that had been judicially interpreted and upheld and without being 
able to make a technical subject at best any better understood by 
the average legislator. The Commission has been continued and 
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has reported a less ambitious measure to the New York Legisla- 
ture of 1929, which has become law. l 

There were some amendments to the New Jersey State Tene- 
ment House Law (c. 77 and'c. 78) and also of the New York 
State Housing Law of 1926, but they were of a minor character 
with respect to administration of these laws. 

In the matter of city planning and zoning some items are worth 
noticing, especially California’s comprehensive and complete City 
Planning Act, which puts that state in the lead and follows very 
closely the Standard City Planning Enabling Act of the United 
States Department of Commerce. 

The city planning and zoning movement has made remarkable 
progress in America during the last twenty years, and this is likely 
to be accelerated by the work of the Advisory Committee on City 
Planning and Zoning of the United States Department of Com- 
merce. This Committee has recently completed a Standard City 
Planning Enabling Act similar to its Standard Zoning Enabling 
Act, which before it was issued in printed form already served as 
the basis for legislation in several states. 

New Jersey has already enacted a new Zoning Enabling Act 
(c. 274, L. 1928), which became effective on April 3 and follows 
pretty closely the lines of the Department of Commerce Standard 
Zoning Enabling Act. It made some departures in its provisions for 
Boards of Appeals. The history of zoning in New Jersey has been 
extraordinarily interesting, and during the last seven years more 
than seventy-five municipalities in New Jersey have enacted zoning 
laws under the authority of a state Enabling Act similar to that rec- 
commended by the Department of Commerce and already adopted 
in other states. The New Jersey courts, however, held that the fun- 
damental principles of zoning, with its consequent regulation of 
the use of property, did not come within the police power of the 
state. Under the leadership of the New Jersey State League of 
Municipalities and with the co-operation of many civic agencies, 
such as the New Jersey Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, and the New Jersey 
State Chamber of Commerce, an amendment to the constitution 
was adopted by an overwhelming majority at the same election in 
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the fall of 1927 at which four other amendments were rejected. It 
has the distinction of being one of two amendments voted by the 
people of New Jersey in the last fifty-two years. The new Zoning 
Enabling Act is the first fruits of that victory and was made re- 
troactive to validate all existing zoning ordinances adopted prior 
to the adoption of the new act. Already many decisions of the 
New Jersey Supreme Court, showing the influence of the United 
States Supreme Court decision (272 U.S. 365) in the Euclid Vil- 
lage Case, indicate that the new constitutional amendment and 
the new Enabling Act with its retroactive feature will probably be ` 
sustained by the Court of Errors and Appeals, which is the court 
of last resort if these decisions of the Supreme Court are appealed. 
Another United States Supreme Court case, Nectow v. Cambridge 
(277 U.S. 183), reversed the lower court and held invalid an arbi- 
trary and unreasonable exercise of the zoning power; and still an- 
other case, Buchanan v. Warley (245 U.S. 260), decided in the 
negative an old controversy whether racial segregation can be ac- 
complished by means of zoning. l 

Kentucky (c. 80, L. 1928) passed an act to provide for the 
creation and organization of a city planning and zoning commis- 
sion for cities of the second class and surrounding territory which 
bears relation to the planning and zoning thereof. The same act 
empowers cities to approve and effectuate the commission’s action 
in so far as it may concern property within the city limits, and au- 
thorizes county fiscal courts to do the same for property outside 
the city limits: it also empowers cities to provide for the appoint- 
ment of boards of adjustment, defining their powers and prescrib- 
ing their procedure, and it authorizes zoning. Another Kentucky 
act (c. 89, L. 1928) regulates filing of plats and maps for dedica- 
tion of streets, ways, and easements in corporate limits of cities of 
the fourth class, and by chapter go authorizes cities of the fourth 
class to purchase or receive by donation, lands and property for 
public parks or playgrounds. 

Louisiana (c. 98, L. 1928) authorizes municipal corporations 
having one hundred thousand or more population to adopt or- 
dinances condemning buildings or structures which endanger pub- 
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lic welfare or safety and providing for removal of such at the ex- 
pense of the owner. 

Massachusetts (c. 70, L. 1928) amended section 22, chapter 
488 of the Zoning Law of 1924 in regard to exemptions of public 
service corporations from the operation of that act, and also pro- 
vided for public hearing, notice, etc., in the procedure under the 
act. An act relative to the height of buildings in the city of Boston 
(c. 137, L. 1928) provides that the height may exceed 155 feet pro- 
vided the volume of building does not exceed the number of square 
feet of buildable area of the lot, multiplied by 155, and provided 
further that every part of the building above a height equal to two 
and one-half times the effective width of the street but not exceed- 
ing 125 feet shall set back from every street and lot line x foot for 
21⁄4 feet of height. 

Rhode Island (c. 1240, p. 713, L. 1928) repealed a law of 1927 
(c. 1077) which authorized the city of Providence to create a thor- 
oughfare plan commission and passed an act (c. 1277, p. 811, L. 
1928) authorizing the town of Narragansett to enact t building aud 
zoning ordinances. 

Virginia (c. 55, L. 1928) dibor the circuit court of the 
County of Henry to appoint for the town of Martinsville a zoning 
commission and board of zoning appeals under chapter 197, Laws 
of 1926, and also under chapter 277, Laws of 1928, providing a 
new charter for the town of Winton, authorized a town plan and 
planning commission and the acquiring of land in the vicinity of 
parks. Similar legislation for the town of Waynesboro (c. 482, L. 
1928) provides a new charter with the same authorization for town 
plan commission, platting, and acquiring land. 

Analogous to zoning and planning legislation affecting property 
are several acts authorizing counties, municipalities, or other sub- 
divisions of the state government to establish and maintain air- 
ports, aerodromes, and aircraft fields, and defining powers of spe- 
cial boards for such purposes (Ky. c. 77, L. 1928; La. c. 24, L. 
1928; Mass. c. 350, L. 1928; Miss. c. 63, L. 1928; N.J. c. 181, 
L. 1928; S.C. c. 919, L. 1928, for city and county of Greenville). 

Not less than forty-three cities and towns in eighteen states 
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were added to the list of zoned municipalities in 1928, bringing the 
total up to more than six hundred. 


PUBLIC HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


General public health legislation is dealt with in a separate 
article (g.v.), and also problems of health and safety in industry 
in the article entitled “Labor Legislation” (g.v.). Rhode Island 
passed an act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of ma- 
ternity and infancy; it also authorized two or more towns to unite 
in the employment of a health officer. Porto Rico established in 
the Department of Education a division of child hygiene with a 
physician as director, and New Jersey amended its law requiring 
private nursing homes to be licenced, making it apply also to pri- 
vate hospitals. 

Important hearings before committees of Congress and con- 
structive discussion of the Newton bill to provide for a continuance 
of the important work of the Children’s Bureau in the administra- 
tion of the Maternity and Infancy Act of 1921, while not resulting 
in any legislation thus far, seem to assure the passage of an act 
either extending the life of the Welfare and Hygiene of Maternity 
and Infancy Act of November 23, 1921, which expires, under the 
provisions of existing legislation, June 30, 1929, or substituting 
for that act a somewhat different but possibly better and more com- 
prehensive provision for co-operation of the federal government 
and the states, in maternity and infancy protection. This experi- 
ment has been one of the most socially useful pieces of public 
health work of recent years, and its continuance and further de- 
velopment is a matter of major concern in American social work 
generally. 

On the border line between public health, charity, and educa- 
tion are two statutes (Miss. c. 149; La. Act No. tor), creating 
state boards or commissions for the blind to supervise and provide 
teaching and training for blind persons and to market their prod- 
ucts. 

Georgia and Oklahoma were admitted to the Birth Registration 
Area, which is accorded to states registering more than 9o per cent 
of their births. 

Education legislation dealt in many important particulars with 
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compulsory school attendance and employment certificate laws, 
also educational requirements for employment certificates. The 
standards of the educational requirement were raised to the com- 
pletion of the sixth grade in specified subjects or completion of a 
program in a prevocational or vocational school approved by the 
Commissioner of Education and equivalent to one year beyond the 
fifth grade in New Jersey, this requirement to become effective 
September 1, 1929. In New York, the compulsory school attend- 
ance and employment certificate laws were rewritten, the former 
simplified and broadened and its administrative provisions im- 
proved, and the latter made to require a physical examination 
each time the child changes his employment. Similar improve- 
ments in standards and methods of enforcement for compulsory 
school attendance laws were enacted in Virginia, and efforts to 
reduce standards were proposed but failed to pass in New York. 

Regulatory legislation dealing with recreation was passed in 
Rhode Island prohibiting the admission to motion-picture theaters 
of children under fifteen unless accompanied by a person eighteen 
years of age or over, except that children between ten and sixteen 
are admitted outside of school hours between the hours of 9:00 
A.M. and 7:00 P.M. There was no promotive recreation legislation 
in 1928 aside from power to acquire land for recreation. (See 
Housing, etc., ante.) 


HUMANE LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC MORALS 


Under the prevention of cruelty to animals we find a few stat- 
utes bearing directly on the suppression of cruelty, such as Massa- 
chusetts, chapter 347, Laws of 1928, prohibiting the cropping of 
ears of dogs, and New Jersey, chapter 83, relating to the impound- 
ing of dogs, etc., in municipalities, and New Jersey, chapter 115, 
Laws of 1928, prohibiting the exhibition at roadstands of animals 
where inhumane confinement is involved, and Virginia, chapter 
209, Laws of 1928, providing for permits for kennel dogs to run 
at large. There is a greater variety of game laws extending or re- 
stricting the hunting season, providing for trappers’ licenses and 
restrictions (Miss. c. 114, L. 1928), and the use of pole-traps 
(N.J. c. 8, L. 1928), also regulating trapping, etc., with respect 
to squirrels and rabbits (N.J. c. 16), which have an indirect but 
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less important relation to cruelty. A New York statute (c. 242, L. 
1928) provides that cats may be killed if found killing birds; and 
the Virginia general cruelty statute was amended (c. 241, L. 1928) 

` to include in its regulations birds and fowls, and by another stat- 
ute (c. 443, L. 1928) the power of arrest was given to humane 
officers. . 

Prevention of cruelty to children and provision for public 
treatment of neglected and delinquent children received only slight: 
and indirect attention in the legislation of the year, as already in- 
dicated in the discussion of child welfare. In New York the spe- 
cial juvenile court laws for Buffalo and Syracuse were amended 
and the New York State Division of Probation was made a statu- 
tory division of the Department of Correction, which was given 
general supervision over the administration of probation through- 
out the state, including probation in children’s courts. Louisiana 
provided for a state industrial school for colored boys seventeen 
years of age or under committed by the juvenile courts. New Jer- 
sey amended its law relating to guardians of minors, granting to 
mothers and fathers equal rights to dispose of their children by 
will with the consent of the other parent. 

Little of note in the treatment of prisoners or in legislation for 
the management of prisons or prison industries occurred during 
the year. Massachusetts passed an act providing for the payment 
of wages to prisoners, who are to receive one-half of any increase 
in profit from prison industries over and above the profit now be- 
ing made. Much interest has centered in the Hawes-Cooper Bill 
in Congress, which deals with the fight against the manufacture of 
prison products for sale in the open market. This bill is a permis- 
sive act enabling any state to bar the shipment of prison-made 
goods into the state, and became a law on January 19, 1929, with 
the title “An Act to Divest Goods, Wares and Merchandise Manu- 
factured, Produced or Mined by Convicts or Prisoners of Their 
Interstate Character in Certain Cases.” It follows the principle of 
the celebrated Webb-Kenyon Law of preprohibition days, which 
attempted to divest intoxicating liquors of their interstate char- 
acter when shipped into a state contrary to the law of that state. 
The Webb-Kenyon Act, passed over the veto of President Taft, 
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who doubted its constitutionality, was later sustained by unani- 
mous decision of the United States Supreme Court. 

In the enforcement of prohibition many important administra- 
tive changes were made by the federal government and under 
some of the state enforcement acts, but there was little new legis- 
lation in 1928. North Dakota voted on primary election day (June 
27, 1928) on the repeal of the prohibition clause in the original 
state constitution. The vote against repeal was 103,696, or 51.7 
per cent of the total vote cast. 

As far as the vote in the presidential campaign could be ana- 
lyzed with respect to this issue, the retention and enforcement of 
prohibition seemed to be strongly favored. 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND MEDICINE 


HARRY H. MOORE 
Public Health Economist, United States Public Health Service 


ABSTRACT 


The people became, in 1928, more conscious of “cultural Jag” in the field of 
medicine and public health. Mortality and morbidity statistics —The general death- 
rate was higher than for the preceding year, owing partially perhaps to two influ- 
enza epidemics, There were decreases in the death-rate due to various diseases of 
public health importance, according to the experiences of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, and increases in the rates among certain degenerative diseases. 
Public health measures-—Eighty-seven new county health departments, established 
as a result of flood work, were maintained without loss during 1928. Three new 
enterprises were launched or furthered: the American Foundation for Mental Hy- 
giene, a Committee for Research on Syphilis, and the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
in Panama, Private practice-—The number of physicians, nurses, and dentists still 
appeared to be increasing. Hospitals and clinics The Columbia-Presbyterian Medi- 
cal Center was opened. The number of hospitals continued to increase, and there 
was a tendency for certain kinds of clinics to associate themselves with hospitals. 
Legal measures-—While the legislatures of most states did not hold sessions in 1928, 
several legal decisions of importance were rendered. Biological research—Two sci- 
entists, whose work has been responsible for notable progress in disease control, suc- 
cumbed to disease. Several discoveries of importance were made. Research in medi- 
cal sociology and economics-~—-Four commissions or committees issued reports of 
significance. 


Many human beings suffered and died during 1928 from dis- 
eases which might have been prevented, innumerable remedial de- 
fects remained unremedied, and a host of persons with curable 
diseases remained uncured. “We know how to do a lot of things,” 
says William H. Welch, “which we don’t do, or do on a wretchedly 
small scale.” There are evidences that the people in 1928 became 
more conscious of this manifestation of cultural lag than ever be- 
fore; moreover, there was definite progress during the year toward 
the more effective utilization of modern science, both in the cure 
and in the prevention of disease. 

The important changes during the year may be looked for un- 
der the following topics: mortality and morbidity statistics, public 
health measures, private practice, hospitals and clinics, legal meas- 
ures, biological research, and research in medical sociology and 
economics. 
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MORTALITY AND MORBIDITY STATISTICS 

A recently computed provisional death-rate for 1928 (based 
on a population of 37,600,000) was 12.3 per thousand, somewhat 
higher than the rate for the same population in 1927, which was 
11.8, The rate for 91 per cent of the population for 1927 (virtually 
the final rate) was 11.4, the lowest yet reached in the United States. 

The infant mortality rate has shown for several years a down- 
ward trend, and while the figure for 1928 was not available at this 
writing, it was announced during the year that the 1927 rate had 
reached the lowest point in the history of the United States—65 
deaths per thousand live births for the registration area, as com- 
pared with 73 in 1926. 

The outstanding achievement of the year among the eighteen 
million policy-holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany was a further decline in mortality from tuberculosis, the 1928 
death-rate for this disease in all of its forms being 90 per hundred 
thousand. On the other hand, the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion states that the decline of this death-rate during recent years 
“is showing a tendency to lessen.” The Metropolitan Company 
reports that five other diseases, all of major public health impor- 
tance—typhoid fever, scarlet fever, diphtheria, diarrhea com- 
plaints, and puerperal conditions—showed lower death-rates among 
policyholders in 1928 than ever before. Of unfavorable develop- 
ments for the year among Metropolitan policy-holders, the fore- 
most was an increase in the death-rate from heart affections to al- 
most the highest figure recorded; the cancer situation continued to 
grow definitely worse; and for a fourth consecutive year the dia- 
betes death-rate rose. While, since the introduction of insulin, the 
rate for this last disease among males under forty-five has gone 
down, and while the rate among males between forty-five and sixty- 
five has remained almost stationary, after sixty-five there has been 
a distinct and significant rise. 

The birth registration area was enlarged by the admittance, 
for the first time, of the states of Colorado, Georgia, and Okla- 
homa. The state of South Carolina was readmitted to the birth reg- 
istration, and the state of Georgia to the death registration area. 
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While the United States Public Health Service and other 
„agencies have continued their efforts to develop morbidity statis- 
tics, it is still difficult to secure reliable figures on the incidence and 
prevalence of various diseases. Two influenza epidemics, how- 
ever, may be recorded, one early in the year and one beginning in 
November. From.:forty-one states having a population of almost 
84,000,000, there’were reported to the Public Health Service more 
than 805,000 cases of this disease. The smallpox record of: the 
United States remains a disgrace. While this disease might be 
virtually wiped out, there were reported during the year from forty- 
two states, more than 34,500 cases. 


PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURES 

> While there remain among official health departments of the 
United States a lack of trained personnel and an inadequacy of, 
funds, there were significant forward steps during the year. Fol- 
lowing the emergency work done in 1927 by the Public Health 
Service, the Rockefeller Foundation, and the state departments of 
health in the extensive area flooded by the Mississippi River, there 
were established eighty-seven new county departments of health, 
with one or more whole-time officers in charge. All of these were 
maintained without loss through 1928. i 

On the part of local health departments, there was a definite 
effort, according to the American Public Health Association, to 
win the participation of private practitioners in preventive meas- 
ures, such as the immunization of children against diphtheria, and 
this effort appears to have met with some success. 

In Washington, the Parker Bill, providing for a more efficient 
Public Health Service, was passed by both houses of Congress, but 
was vetoed by President Coolidge. A bill introduced by Senator 
Ransdell, providing for the enlargement of the Hygienic Labora- 
tory, failed to pass. These two measures, however, stimulated 
much discussion regarding the importance of the work of the Pub- 
lic Health Service and won the Service many friends. Congress 
appropriated $9,000,000 for replacing worn-out marine hospitals, 
but refused to make available an appropriation of $75,000 for a 
special program in cancer research recommended by a committee 
of eminent scientists. 
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~ In the field of mental hygiene, the most significant develop- 
ment of 1928 was the creation of the American ‘Foundation for | 
Mental Hygiene, Incorporated, Its. chief aim is to secure.a large 
fund for various types of work i in the field of mental hygiene, at 
home and abroad, and to administer the fund in the interest of the 
movement as a whole. The closing weeks of 1928, were employed 
in the completion of initial plans for the First International Con- 
gress on Mental Hygiene, to be held in Washington in May, 1930. 

Several of the states extended their facilities for mental hygiene 
work. There continues to be, however, a scarcity of adequate per- 
sonnel for child guidance and other types of mental hygiene clinics. 

In the field of venereal disease control and social hygiene, ap- 
proximately 324,000 cases of venereal diseases were reported to 
state departments of health, during the year ending June, 1928—a 
decrease of about 40,000 cases since 1927. There was an increase 
from 425 to 451 in the number of clinics reporting. The reduction 
in the number of cases may or may not have been partially due to 
a decreasing degree of care on the part of physicians reporting. 
Under the leadership of the American Social Hygiene Association, 
there was created:a committee for research on syphilis with ade- 
quate funds to launch an important program of laboratory and 
clinical studies. Progress was made in the development of sound 
sex instruction. Parent-teacher associations and religious organiza- 
tions entered into active participation in this and other fields of 
social hygiene work. 

For the support of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory in Pana- 
ma, organized to study tropical preventive medicine, Congress pro- 
vided for an annual appropriation of $50,000. The Republic of 
Panama has donated the site and has pledged one-half million dol- 
lars for the construction of the laboratory. 

The private foundations, including the Carnegie Corporation, 
the Commonwealth Fund, the Milbank Memorial Fund, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, the Russell Sage Fund, and the Twentieth 
Century Fund, continued to make possible pioneer efforts of im- 
measurable value in the control of disease by providing grants to 
both public and private enterprises. Details from annual reports 
are not available because of the early preparation of the present ar- 
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ticle. In addition, the Julius Rosenwald Fund adopted during 1928 
a plan for providing for the establishment of hospitals and clinics, 
especially for persons of moderate means. 

Reports were received early in the year of a dinner attended 
by several hundred physicians, sanitarians, and social workers in 
commemoration of the achievements in disease prevention of Lee 
K. Frankel. Thus, public service was recognized and a useful citi- 
zen honored while alive and active among his associates. 

The president of the American Child Health Association, in 
November, 1928, was elected president of the United States. 


PRIVATE PRACTICE 

While private practitioners, especially surgeons and other spe- 
cialists, continued to perform miracles in the diagnosis and cure of ` 
many disorders hitherto fatal, search through medical journals 
fails to reveal any significant efforts in the establishment of better 
organization. While specialization is increasing, private medicine 
in general remains unorganized. 

There was an increase in 1928 in the number of physicians in 
continental United States, a total of 152,000 being reported in the 
1929 American Medical Directory as compared with 149,500 in 
the 1927 issue. The number of medical school graduates in 1928 
was 4,262, a larger number than in 1927 or in any year since about 
1910 when there were more medical colleges than at present. 

Approximately 20,000 persons were graduated from nursing 
schools in 1928 as compared with 17,500 in 1926. The number of 
dentists in the United States in 1928 was 67,334, while three years 
earlier there were only 64,716. 


HOSPITALS AND CLINICS 


While a number of new hospitals were opened in 1928, prob- 
ably the largest institution throwing open its doors was the Colum- 
bia-Presbyterian Medical Center, with several units completed. 
There was also created, during the year, the Joint Administrative 
Board of the New York Hospital and Cornell Medical College As- 
sociation, which has plans for the establishment in New York of 
another large medical center. Among various other developments 
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during 1928 was the rising cost of hospital care and the increasing 
demand for lower priced service. — ; 

There were 6,852 hospitals in the country in 1928, with 892,- 
934 beds, an increase of 45 hospitals and 39,616 beds over 1927. 
Figures also indicate that a growing proportion of hospitals pro- 
vided themselves with X-ray departments, clinical laboratories, 
and physical therapy departments. 

Clinics have probably increased in number, but no survey was 
made during the year to show the extent of the growth. In 1927 
there were more than 5,700. There has been a notable recent 
tendency among venereal, cardiac, and prenatal clinics to associate 
themselves with hospitals, either by transferring an existing clinic 
to the outpatient department of a hospital, or by inducing a hos- 
pital to establish such services in its outpatient department when 
not previously found in the community. 

The Thomas Thompson Trust announced the inauguration, 
during the year, of two plans for sickness insurance. These pro- 
vide, in consideration of small payments of cash, benefits to meet 
the expenses of hospital service in excess of certain minimums. 


LEGAL MEASURES’ 


While the legislatures of most states did not hold sessions dur- 
ing 1928, and therefore few state laws were passed important to 
public health and medicine, there were during the year several le- 
gal decisions of moment. The principle that a municipality is liable 
for damages if it permits its water supply to be contaminated was 
established by a series of court decisions. The Harrison Narcotic 
Act was upheld in April, 1928, by a decision of the United States 
Supreme Court. A world-wide quinine monopoly was permanently 
enjoined in September, 1928, against the further violation of the 
anti-trust laws by a decision of the Federal District Court in New 
York. 

BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

Joseph Goldberger, of the United States Public Health Serv- 
ice, completed in 1928 reports on his notable work in the study of 
pellagra, and late in the year was attacked by a rare form of cancer 


*See also the article on “Social Legislation,’ by Samuel McCune Lindsay in 
this issue. 
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which subsequently resulted in his death. Goldberger gave himself 
freely to science. He once contracted yellow fever in connection 
with his experiments. A few years later he fell a victim to typhus 
fever. He was also attacked by dengue fever. Undaunted by these 
experiences, he responded promptly to a summons to work on pel- 
lagra, and discovered the cause of a malady which had brought 
disability and death to thousands of persons in the United States. 
Few men of our time, states the editor of a Washington newspaper, 
have been ushered by death into a more secure immortality than 
Joseph Goldberger. 

Hideyo Noguchi, of the Rockefeller Institute, died of yellow 
fever, a martyr to his researches on that disease, leaving work 
which may show later that the malady has two forms. 

E. V. Hardy, of the Public Health Service, showed that prob- 
ably undulant fever, generally known as Malta fever, is of frequent 
occurrence in rural districts and is responsible for many sicknesses 
frequently diagnosed as grippe, typhoid fever, or tuberculosis. R. ` 
R. Spencer and R. R. Parker, of the Public Health Service, dem- 
onstrated that a vaccine developed by them is highly effective in 
the prevention of Rocky Mountain spotted fever. Oliver Kamm, of 
Detroit, announced that the important beta hormone produced by 
the posterior-pituitary gland, which controls the water deposits of 
the body, may be made artificially from animal glands. 

The Nobel Prize in medicine for 1928 was awarded to Charles 
Nicolle, of the Pasteur Institute at Tunis, in recognition of his 
researches on typhus fever. The Nobel Prize for chemistry was 
given to Adolph Windaus, of Goettingen, Germany, for his part 
in experiments proving that ultra-violet light will activate ergoster- 
ol and confer on it antirachitic properties. The gold medal of the 
American Medical -Association was awarded to Edward Francis, of 
the Public Health Service, for his work on tularemia, the commit- 
tee on awards believing that his contribution in this field consti- 
tuted the most important medical work of the year, judged on the 
basis of originality. 


“RESEARCH IN MEDICAL SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Three commissions or committees, previously created, issued 
reports of significance during the year. In addition, there was pub- 
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lished a report by the Advisory Committee on Burial Survey. The 
latter report showed that the undertaking business in the United 
States has been badly disorganized. Undertakers are having a diffi- 
cult time in making a reasonable income, and funeral costs often 
are excessively high. Largely as a result of this study, presumably, 
the funeral directors of the country have organized the Funeral ~ 
Service Bureau of America to improve the organization and ethics 
of the business. 

The Commission on Medical Education during 1928 issued 
two reports. They showed that while medical education has been 
held responsible by some persons for many of the inadequacies of 
medical service, great progress has been made because of the high- 
er standards of medical schools and of boards of licensure. The 
second’ of these reports presents principles which the Commission 
believes should be emphasized in medical training. 

A report of the Committee on the Grading of Nursing Schools, 
entitled Nurses, Patients, and Pocketbooks, contains valuable data 
on the sociology and economics of nursing. Its chief conclusion is 
that there are more nurses being BRAUNE than can secure em- 
ployment at existing rates. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medical Care issued in Febru- 
ary, 1928, its five-year program of studies. The number on the 
committee was increased to forty-two persons, including private 
practitioners, sociologists, economists, and representatives of the 
public, and a research staff of six was organized. Some six or eight 
studies have been inaugurated. The various researches are to be 
carried on with the co-operation of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Dental Association, the National Drug 
Trade Conference, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, the 
United States Public Health Service, and other agencies. 


The more effective utilization of the benefits of modern science 
and the more efficient functioning of public health agencies, hos- 
pitals, clinics, and private practitioners of various kinds await the 
development of social research, experimentation, and demonstra- 
tion. If the organizations responsible for these developments do 
their work well, the health and happiness of the people of the 
United States may be immeasurably improved. 


COMMUNICATION 


E. W. BURGESS 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


During the year 1928 the newer forms of transportation and communication 
like the automobile, the motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio continued to 
increase in numbers and in use more rapidly than older facilities, such as the rail- 
road, the telegraph, the telephone, and the newspaper. The rapidity of social changes 
consequent upon the introduction and extension of these agencies has occasioned 
serious problems of social adjustment arising from the decline of customary neigh- 
borhood controls and the enlarged freedom of the individual. At the same time, 
readjustments are taking place not so much from social prevision but as a natural 
consequence of the use of these newer instrumentalities of communication. Through 
the motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio, the individual is participating 
imaginatively and actually more and more fully in “the great society.” 


The year 1928 brought a clear recognition to the public of the 
economic, social, and cultural significance of the newer forms of 
transportation and communication. The automobile, the motion 
picture, the radio, and the aeroplane are no longer considered 
merely as instruments of amusement and entertainment and of 
adventure and spectacle but as forces of social change rapidly 
molding a new and different civilization. 

This article, then, will concentrate its attack upon a descrip- 
tion and an analysis of the dynamic rôle of these newer forms of 
transportation and communication in American life. It will also 
call attention to the many evidences manifest during the last year 
of the increasing public interest in these effects and of the serious 
attempts at social control that are in progress. 

But before taking up in detail a summary survey of the social 
transformations taking place through the instrumentality of the 
automobile, the motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio, the 
accompanying graph is presented (Chart I). It indicates that dur- 
ing 1928 the newer forms of communication continued to maintain 
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a relatively more rapid increase than the older instruments of 
transportation and communication like the railroad, the telegraph, 
the telephone, and the newspaper. 

CHART I 


Raves or INCREASE OF DIFFERENT AGENCIES OF COMMUNICATION, OR THEIR 
USE, IN THE UNITED STATES, 1899-1928 
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THE AUTOMOBILE IN SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION AND 
REORGANIZATION 


The automobile and the motion picture developed practically 
simultaneously. The rapid growth of the automobile is seen in the 
increase in registered passenger cars from 8,000 in 1900 to 21,379,- 
125 in 1928, or from o.1 to 178.0 per thousand persons." During last 
year the production of motor vehicles was the largest in the history 
of the industry, or a total number of 4,357,384, of which 3,826,643 
were passenger cars.? According to figures vouched for by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce, the total highway mile- 
age surface increased from 575,000 in 1927 to 625,000 in 1928, 
and the gasoline used by motor vehicles from 10 billion gallons in 
1927 to nearly 11 billion gallons in 1928. 

The first serious and comprehensive attempt to gauge the so- 
cial consequences of the automobile was made by the completion 
last year of a dissertation, “The Automobile: a Sociological 
Study,” by Professor John H. Mueller, University of Oregon. He 
stated, “The automobile is one of the new forces which has dis- 
turbed most profoundly the social equilibrium and has made ne- 
cessary new adjustments.”* He described the way in which the 
automobile disorganized the old rural order and is determining the 
new territorial radius of reorganization. Although, from 1917 to 
1928, the mortality rate from automobile accidents increased from 
8.9 to 20.7 deaths per hundred thousand population, the deaths per 
hundred thousand cars declined sharply from 176 to 102.° 

He traced the history of the public reaction to the problems of 
accidents and of social disorganization introduced by the automo- 
bile as follows: (1) the early period of prohibitory legislation; (2) 
the intermediate period of exhortation, and (3) the period, just 
beginning, of rational control based upon the scientific study of the 
problem. i 

This pioneer sociological inquiry should stimulate further de- 
tailed research. A study, for instance, might-well be made of suc- 


1 Facts and Figures, Automobile Industry, 1929, National Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce, p. 5. 
2 Report of the United States Department of Commerce. 
* Doctoral dissertation (University of Chicago Library). 
* Ibid., Appendix, p. 1. 
5 Compare ibid., p. 93, and Facts and Figures, Automobile Industry, 1929, p. 84. 
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cessful attempts to reorganize rural and urban life on the basis of 
the new alignments caused by the automobile. 


THE MOTION PICTURE AND CHANGING MORES 

The automobile has greatly increased personal mobility by 
undermining, even in rural districts, the social control of the neigh- 
borhood. The effects of the motion picture upon personality devel- 
opment and cultural life, while apparently quite as profound, are 
more indirect and subtle. The motion picture is only one of the de- 
vices of communication which are at work undermining and modi- 
fying the mores and traditional forms of conduct. For years the 
motion picture has caused lively concern to parents, teachers, so- 
cial workers, ministers, and moralists. The large attendance at mo- 
tion pictures, aggregating in 1928, it is estimated, 60,000,000 men, 
women, and children weekly, indicates the popularity of this mod- 
ern means of entertainment. The lead of the United States in 
motion-picture growth is shown by the fact that 20,700 of the 57,- 
431 motion-picture theaters in the world are in the United States.® 
The Motion Picture Producers and Distributors of America give 
20,233 as the number of motion picture theaters in this country, 
which is practically the same as the number 20,700 given above. 
Both these figures, however, seem high when compared with the 
total of 14,991 motion picture theaters for the United States in 
1926 as given by J.S. Dickerson on the basis of detailed figures by 
states and published in a booklet entitled A Survey of Motion Pic- 
ture Theaters in the United States and published by the Motion 
Picture News Service. 

The effects of attendance at cinemas upon the dress, manners, 
and ideals of youth have for a long time been increasingly evident. 
The creation of the two social types, the sheik and the flapper, has 
been attributed to imitation of famous “stars” of the silent drama. 
The motion picture has undoubtedly played some part in the in- 
creasing sophistication of “the younger generation.” Both within 
the motion-picture industry and by outside agencies censorship has 
been established ostensibly in the interests of the child. 

A most significant development in the motion-picture world 
during the year was the movement to produce talking films and 

° American Year Book, 1928, p. 830. 
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those synchronized with sound effects. The union of so-called 
“movies” and “talkies” introduced new factors which must be tak- 
en into account in any appraisal of the future of the cinema. By 
the end of the year, neither the public, the producers, the exhib- 
itors, nor the critics were agreed upon the final rôle of voice and 
sound pictures. Mordaunt Hall pointed out that fewer than one 
thousand of the twenty thousand motion-picture theaters in this 
country were wired for the reproduction of sound pictures, and 
that not more than four thousand were likely to be so equipped by 
the end of this year.’ 


AVIATION AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


If the year 1927 represented the climax of spectacular feats in 
aviation, the year 1928 marked the transition to an appreciation 
and realization of its solid practical uses in transportation, in com- 
munication, and in international relations. The national celebra- 
tion at the close of last year of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Wright Brothers’ original aeroplane flight at Kitty Hawk vividly 
recalled the succession of brilliant achievements during this short 
time. 

The statistics of civil and commercial aeronautics for the year ° 
are impressive, as reported by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Aeronautics, William P. MacCracken: 

Commercial aeronautics has entered into the business world and, without 
subsidy, it has become an integral part of American business and transporta- 
tion... .. In air transport service alone there has been an unprecedented in- 
crease. By comparison with a scheduled route mileage of 8,396, which was the 
total one year ago, the transport companies now operate routes covering 11,191 
miles, over which their planes fly a daily mileage of 27,817. Eighty-eight cities 
are now directly served by these routes, with a total trading area population of 
80,000,000. On several of the routes passenger service was inaugurated during 
the year and preparations are now being made to include it on various oth- 


But scheduled air transport service, which is the foundation of commercial 
aeronautics, is only one-tenth of all civil flight in the United States. The re- 
mainder is made up of miscellaneous operations such as student instruction, 
passenger or sightseeing flights, scenic tours, aerial advertising, crop dusting 
and spraying, messenger service, and many other uses, including private flying 
for both business and pleasure. 


1 American Year Book, 1928, p. 830. 
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In this class of flying there has been a tremendous increase. It is conserv- 
atively estimated that a total of 30,000,000 miles were flown during the year 
1927, an increase of 12,000,000 miles over the preceding year. Student in- 
struction alone has taken on unusual proportions and is taxing training facili- 
ties to the limit. It is also presenting a problem in the matter of adequate con- 
trol of such facilities.® 


According to a report made by the Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce in America, the volume of air mail increased from 1,- 
222,843 pounds in 1927 to 3,632,059 pounds in 1928. The 294 
planes operated by air transport companies in the United States 
during the last year flew a total of 10,472,024 miles on regularly 
scheduled routes and carried 52,934 passengers. According to the 
figures assembled by the United States Department of Commerce, 
there were at the end of last year 20,788 miles of airway, of which 
9,341 miles were suitable for night-flying; more than 1,600 im- 
proved airports, and as many as 3,000 towns scattered over the 
country which had been “air marked.” 

In 1928 the duly licensed air pilots numbered 4,690, of whom 
34 were women. California led with 894 pilots; New York was 
second with 472, and New Mexico lowest with 4.° The number of 
accidents reported for all classes of flying in 1927 was 200, in 1928, 
1,062, of which 368 were fatalities and 322 severe injuries.*° 

The brilliant international flights of 1928 equaled, if they 
could not surpass, those of 1927. The round-the-world trip (by 
steamboat from San Francisco to Tokio) of the French aviators 
Costes and Le Brix, the pioneer flight across the Atlantic of the 
Junkers monoplane “Bremen,” the trans-Pacific flight of the 
“Southern Cross” with its Australian and American crew, the non- 
stop distance flight of the Italian flyers Ferrarin and Delprete, 
the trip of the Zeppelin across the Atlantic, the Arctic Ocean flight 
of the Wilkins expedition, and the tragic polar flight of the “Italia” 
were outstanding aerial events of the year. They all had one com- 
mon effect, the undermining of national animosities and the in- 
crease of international friendship. The first conscious endeavor to 
promote international relations by aviation was apparent in the 

3 Ibid. 

° United States Daily, January 12, 1929, pp. I, 5. 

” United States Daily, February 27, 1929, p. I. 
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successful “good will” flight of Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh to 
Mexico, Central America, and the West Indies. 

Another aspect of international relations involved with avia- 
tion was emphasized in the International Civil Aeronautics Con- 
ference held in Washington, December 12-14, 1928, and attended 
by delegates from forty countries. One subject discussed was that 
of the law of aerial navigation. “More than five hundfed bilateral 
treaties regulating the conduct of international air navigation and 
prescribing the conditions upon which freedom of innocent passage 
has been accorded by each of the contracting parties to the national 
aircraft of the other have been made.”™ 


RADIO, POLITICS, AND GOVERNMENTAL REGULATION 


Of the 20,000,000 and more radio sets in the world in 1928, it 
is estimated that there were more than 8,000,000 in the United 
States, 2,500,000 in Great Britain, 2,350,000 in Germany, and 
3,250,000 in France.” Accurate statistics on the distribution of 
radio sets are not available. The estimate of 8,000,000 sets for 
this country is regarded as conservative. Some estimates place the 
number as high as 15,000,000." A canvass two years ago of more 
than 4,000,000 families in country and town districts of presum- 
ably representative density of population gave the percentage of 
families owning telephones as 56.5; automobiles, 55.7; pianos, 
40.4; phonographs, 46.2, and radios, 24.1.** These proportions, if 
representative, would indicate that the estimate of 8,000,000 radio 
sets is more likely low than high. 

During 1928 radio attained an established position as an in- 
dispensable instrument of communication in our political life. Dur- 
ing the presidential campaign the two major political parties uti- 

€ Statement by E. E. Danly, Department of Justice, United States Daily, 
February 12, 1929. 

= Lawrence D. Batson, “The Extent of the Development of Radio over the 


World,” in Radio, a supplement to the March, 1029, issue of the Annals of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science, pp. 21-31. 

* Radio Retailing estimated in May, 1928, that the number of receiving sets 
was 12,000,000, Another authority gives 8,000,000 sets with loud speakers, and 
4,500,000 with headphones. During last year 2,550,000 receiving sets were sold in 
this country (the American Year Book, 1928,'p. 460). 

“ Facts and Figures, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 1928, p. 6. 
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lized broadcasting as the chief method of placing the personalities 
and programs of their candidates before the public. The great in- 
crease in the popular vote was in part at least due to the interest 
stimulated by radio-broadcasting of the principal campaign 
speeches. In the future the daily paper, which superseded the 
mass-meeting as the chief channel of political communication, may 
in its turn be eclipsed by the radio. 

The trend of the cultural effects of the radio is not so clearly 
defined. There are indications of a growing influence of its musical, 
educational, and religious programs. No study has yet been made 
to determine the extent to which the radio tends to increase or to 
lessen attendance at events broadcast or similar events not broad- 
cast. 

By the Radio Communication Act of 1912, Congress adopted 
the first general legislation for the regulation of radio transmis- 
sion. Under the authority of the Radio Act of 1927, the country 
was divided into five zones and the Federal Radio Commission was 
established, with authority, among other matters in the public in- 
terest, to classify radio stations; to prescribe the nature of their 
services, and to determine their locations. The amendment of 
March, 1928, to this act required a new allocation of licenses, wave 
lengths, times for operation, and station power so as to give each ` 
of the five regional zones equality of broadcasting service, both of 
transmission and of reception. “Millions of rural listeners in the 
agricultural sections and in remote towns and villages are the chief 
beneficiaries of the new arrangement, especially in their ability to 
hear clearly smaller stations in their own neighborhoods and 
states.” i 

The operations already licensed on all the various waves of the 
spectrum are as follows: 600 broadcasting stations; 2,166 ships; 
65 shore-to-ship stations; 85 transoceanic stations; 280 point-to- 
point continental stations; 17,000 amateur stations; 203 experi- 
mental stations, and 31 trade and technical schools.*® 

With the growing complexity of the regulation of radio, spe- 

*Q. H. Caldwell, “The Administration of Federal Radio Legislation,” in Radio, 


special supplement of Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, p. 51. 


* Ibid., p. 53. 
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cial attention has been given during the last year to its legal as- 
pects. The Federal Radio Commission established its own legal 
division on June 25, 1928. Last fall the American Bar Association, 
which already had an Air Law Committee, concerned with both 
air and ether, divided the two and created a separate Committee 
on Radio Law. 


COMMUNICATION AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


The continued increase in the number and the use of the fa- 
cilities of modern transportation and communication raises the 
vital question of social control. Society and human nature are being 
more profoundly changed by the automobile, the motion picture, 
the aeroplane, and the radio than by the machine in industry. For 
the machine and the factory meant routine and repression, but 
these new devices of communication bring adventure and freedom. 

The pertinent question, of course, is whether man and society 
are to be conditioned by these new techniques of movement and 
contact or are to limit their scope and direct their expression. No, 
final answer to this question is attempted here. It is realized also 
that the problem of control may involve manipulation of these 
powerful instrumentalities for purposes of private rather than of 
public interest. 

The disorganizing and reorganizing effects of these modern in- 
struments of transportation and communication may be realistical- 
ly stated in terms of the decline of neighborhood and traditional 
influences and of the rise of cosmopolitan and modern influences. 
The motion picture, the aeroplane, and the radio have perhaps ac- 
complished as much for world solidarity as has the League of Na- 
tions. At any rate, they are becoming indispensable instruments 
for the successful functioning of a world-society. The motion pic- 
ture, accused of Americanizing the world, is, without doubt, making 
the peoples of the earth acquainted with one another. And the 
radio, with its vivid, concrete, and accurate reporting of dramatic 
events, is serving not only as a valuable check upon its rival, the 
newspaper, but also as an instrumentality by which citizens may 
intelligently participate in a democracy. Through these newer 
forms of communication the individual is participating imagina- 
tively and actually more and more fully in “the great society.” 


GROUP AND COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 


LEROY E, BOWMAN 
Columbia University, and Secretary of the National Community Center Association 


ABSTRACT 


Community organization among foreign-speaking peoples in America reflects 
the results of immigration, showing a shift from mutual aid organizations of adults 
on the “town society” model to English-speaking organizations in the control of the 
younger generation. Education and training for participation in American life are 
emphasized but cultivation of unity within each language group is a chief end. The 
German groups of pre-war and post-war immigrants find themselves in need of 
organizations of adjustment to each other. Studies of racial groups have taken the 
form of inquiry into the complex of relations known as “The Negro Community,” 
“The Jewish Community,” etc. Relief and social service organized on a city basis 
is making an effort to adjust its appeals to the concentration of ownership in business 
that puts the control of finances outside many of the cities of operation. Public pro- 
vision for group organization and recreational association developed in scope and im- 
portance. City planners formulated principles of subdivision planning involving 
neighborhood units. Adult education methods in group organization spread. Studies 
of communities were of the nature of cultural inquiries. 


Communal organization is not separate or different from insti- 
tutional organization but is rather a reflection of the latter, and in 
the community will be found face to face organization that reflects 
the social changes often described in terms of wider relationships. 
The community, if it could be dissected, would represent a cross- 
section of institutions dealt with in other portions of this sym- 
posium, plus the interrelations between those institutions and the 
peculiarities that mark any one community in its entirety. The 
complex of organization and associational contacts within the com- 
munity forms the matrix within which the forces of extensive in- 
stitutions work their molding influence on the individual. Primary 
organization is intimately related to and affected by every large 
social development. Actually social changes take place in com- 
munities, but the effect of developments in industry and in trade, 
or of new knowledge that affects traditional attitudes, or of move- 
ments of population or of critical periods in national history, ap- 
pears in communal organization only after a perceptible lag. In the 
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history of face-to-face group changes for 1928, the relation of the 
community developments, to some of the more extensive phases of 
social change seems to be discernible. 


LANGUAGE AND RACIAL GROUPS 


In the group organizations of foreign-speaking people two in- 
fluences of large scope seem to have shown themselves in many 
places, viz., the restriction on immigration and the emphasis on 
adult education partly due to the first phenomenon, partly to the 
national interest in the subject. The quota system of immigration 
regulation has, by reducing the numbers of foreign-speaking adults 
who arrive, diverted the organization interests in the representa- 
tives of the respective nationalities in this country from the older 
problems of adjusting newcomers in their first trying months to 
American ways to the problems of more thoroughgoing equipment 
and training for participation in the industrial, civic, and social 
life of the country. The new interest is switching also from adults, 
since adults are the bulk of newcomers, to the children of those who 
have been here for some time. The control of communal organiza- 
tion is passing into the hands ofthe younger members. The For- 
eign Language Information Service sums up the wishes of the rep- 
resentatives of many nationality groups as ‘they were revealed in 
discussions and interviews in every part of the nation in the last 
two years. First, they are anxious to promote the education and 
interests of their own members. Second, they wish to play a larger 
part in American life. Third, they are eager to interpret their 
group and its backgrounds to Americans and to preserve for Amer- 
ica something of the traditions, culture, and character which they 
have brought from the old country. Fourth, they are concerned 
with their own children. This is a far cry from the sort of organi- 
zation aim exemplified in the “town society” that characterized the 
first organization efforts of many national groups made up of the 
older element to maintain the institutions of mutual aid, worship, 
and even the personnel that was banded together on “the other 
side.” For the various foreign-speaking groups there have been 
forms of organization, representing the progressive steps in as- 
similation, and apparently this latest general form organization’ is 
taking, is representative of a new step. 
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Considerable progress toward English speech is manifest. The 
Poles have turned over many fraternal organizations to the young- 
er groups and have made these lodges English speaking; a list of 
forty such lodges is printed and an annual convention for them has 
been advocated. It must not be assumed that there is any desire to 
get away from nationality ties or to “Americanize” to the extent of 
neglecting organization efforts to hold the members of the various 
groups to their respective allegiances, On the contrary, 1928 was 
marked by a strengthening of organized efforts to keep the foreign- 
speaking peoples each within its cultural pale. Polish Day was a 
huge affair in Chicago, partly to secure funds for various educa- 
tional and charitable institutions, partly to promote a spirit of. 
unity among those of Polish extraction. The Slovenes for the first 
time organized a national lecture tour to deal with immigrant prob- 
lems and the differences in the old and the American cultures and 
to create a better understanding between immigrant youth and 
its parents. There was distinct recognition of the bidding of for- 
eign language organizations for the interest of their members’ sons 
and daughters in competition with commercial amusements, the 
settlements, institutions of American ways and traditions such as 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., and even public institutions. 

A distinct effort to retain a cultural complex exists in the Jew- 
ish Center, a well-developed program which has grown in numbers 
and in diversity recently. There has been an extension of educa- ` 
tional and cultural activities and a merging into larger units. In 
1922 there were 350 Y.M.H.A’s, Y.W.H.A’s, combined Y.W. and 
Y.M.H.A’s, and community centers. In 1928 with larger equip- 
ment and membership there were 300. Within the Jewish religious 
organizations a new type of organization came to notice in the 
Synagogue Center, with aim and emphasis on religion. There was 
more discussion than heretofore of the Jewish community and the 
question of co-operation in larger measure with the larger com- | 
munity, but there was little evidence of any merging of the two in 
the minds of Jewish leaders. 

Trips to the “old countries” of children of immigrants have 
become a feature of advocacy and organization. The order of 
Vasa, for example, has organized thirty new clubs. all over the 
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country to teach the Swedish language in song and saga and to 
plan a trip to Sweden. Such trips have been suggested to all for- 
eign-speaking groups. 

The war was a cause of changes abroad that necessitated 
changed community organization in America. For one example, it 
created a split between the older German immigrants whose tradi- 
tions were those of the former régime, and the Germans who have 
come since the war and whose traditions of the Fatherland are of 
a different sort. There results a need of assimilating German immi- 
grants to each other, a need met in Cleveland by a large new or- 
ganization devoted to mutual aid between the two factions. Enter- 
tainments in the winter and the operation of a recreation farm in 
summer are prominent factors in the program. There are more 
than 5,000 members, 56 per cent of the older German immigration; 
44 per cent new. 

Among Negroes as well as among Jews, the whole complex of 
. relationships of institutions and organizations in a given area has 
assumed pre-eminence in the approaches of students and leaders 
to their race problems, and the Negro community is the subject of 
inquiry. The method of dealing with the problem has brought out 
the differentiations, rivalries, and distinctions within the Negro 
community as much as any unity among the colored within a given 
city or neighborhood. There seems to be a larger number of col- 
ored representatives from several communities, among them dis- 
tricts in St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, New Haven, Newport, 
Chicago, Wilmington, Annapolis, Pittsburgh, Boston, elected to 
the state legislatures, county councils, and to administrative offices. 
A negro congressman has been sent to Washington for the first 
time in a quarter of a century. 


CHAIN STORES AND COMMUNITY CHESTS- 

Community organization for relief of distress and the adjust- 
ment of social difficulties of many kinds is trying to catch up with 
changing forms of business organization. Non-resident ownership 
and management of business has grown with the concentration of 
capital and the merging of firms. Between 1923 and 1925 manu- 
facturing firms with net incomes of over $5,000,000 increased 
incomes 25 per cent on the average, those with net incomes under - 
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that sum suffered decreases averaging 11 per cent. Chain stores 
in the grocery business belonging to 850 systems are said to do 
one-third of the business and the chain systems for 5 and 10 cent 
stores and other “lines” are of importance. But the federations of 
relief and social agencies are organized on a city basis. Appeals 
of a local charity federation to a branch office of a huge business 
concern do not focus social responsibility adequately nor secure re- 
sults. As a result, a study stimulated by a conference held by the 
Association of Community Chests and Councils has been under- 
taken by the National Bureau of Economic Research to bring out 
the actual practices and to provide the facts on which communal 
service agencies may reach the institutions of largest surplus drawn 
from the communities. Conferences of the Association report a 
belief that the year witnessed a significant shifting of health organi- 
zations from private to public auspices, and a like tendency in rec- 
reation. Public recreation was said to be supplanting in a measure 
some of the work of the settlements. 

The Community Trusts have recently become a feature to be 
reckoned with in the present support of social-service organization. 
Of the sixty-three in the United States, twenty are distributing in- 
come. ; 


PUBLIC ASPECTS OF PRIMARY ORGANIZATION 


Public responsibility for the provision of facilities for certain 
forms of recreative association was a feature of emphasis as at no 
previous period. A five-year study by the Recreation Department 
of the Russell Sage Foundation appeared under the title Public 
Recreation. It was a significant analysis of some trends that can 
fairly surely be said to exist. Not only are playgrounds and other 
forms of recreation assumed to be a public responsibility, but space 
per child per day is calculated as definitely due from city treasury 
as school facilities. The older areas of New York City left un- 
provided in the growth of the city are described according to 
playground adequacy. The report, together with the increase in 
municipal provision of camps, emphasizes the tendency of munici- 
palities, counties, and states not only to provide at public expense 
the ground for group meeting, play, and camping, but in several 
successful instances to furnish personnel or administration for such 
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association. Professor Jay B. Nash, making a national survey of 
school properties devoted to community or extra-school activities 
of children or adults, is finding indications of increase in the use of 
school buildings for such purposes. Cost of gymnasium, swim- 
ming-pool, and locker rooms as percentage of the cost of the entire 
building is for elementary schools 13 per cent, Junior high schools 
17 per cent, Senior high schools 28 per cent. He found one hundred 
school superintendents unanimous in the feeling that school build- 
ings must be used more intensively. Professor Nash asserts that 
the newer types of buildings, the more recently adopted curricula 
and the methods of administration of the school look to a larger 
responsibility of the school for the social life of the community. 

. The Playground and Recreation Association has found an in- 
crease in the number of cities providing year-round recreation 
programs or recreation centers, in the size of public recreation 
budgets, and in municipally provided music. 

During the year recognition was given by the city planners to 
the need and practicability of planning subdivisions for unified and 
adequate neighborhood life. Clarence Perry made detailed studies 
of the essentials for school, playground, community center, and 
neighborhood marketing purposes for a planned community of ap- 
proximately 5,000 population, studies that were followed by pro- 
posals from other sources and a demonstration of the money econ- 
omy of the Perry Plan by Robert Whitten. The plans involve 
dead-end streets within the neighborhood and the routing of 
through traffic past rather than through the community. The 
American City Planning Institute in a formal statement (July) on 
the control of subdivision and building development states: 


There is an almost complete divorce between the subdivision of the land 
and an intelligent and socially constructive use of the land..... The stand- 
ardized pattern in land subdivision makes it impracticable to secure perma- 
nence in residence neighborhoods. ... . Vast areas are being cut up into 
streets and lots with no provision whatever for small parks for recreation and 
amenity. 


And as a 

measure of control there should be prepared, officially adopted, actually devel- 
oped and enforced, a comprehensive “master plan” for every community. ... . 
The master plan should provide opportunity in unbuilt areas and, if possible, 
in the built up areas to create neighborhood units of varying size and charac- 
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ter, which may be so far as possible self-contained as to community needs for 
schools, churches, shops and recreation space. 


A feature in communal planning was the emphasis in journals, 
studies and conferences on planning of town and country relation- 
ships, and the organization of sympathetic contacts and channels 
through which projects of mutual concern to farmers and towns- 
men could be handled. 


EDUCATIONAL ASPECTS OF GROUP ORGANIZATION 


There has been a continued development of adult education 
methods in various group organizations including the Y.M.C.A., 
the Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.H.A., the Y.W.H.A., the Jewish Centers, 
Pioneer Youth, and several foreign-speaking groups. Strength has 
been added to the efforts in certain of the larger cities to co-ordi- 
nate the agencies and organizations rendering some form of adult 
education service. Forums have apparently increased in numbers 
and in effectiveness. In New York City, a forum speakers’ service 
has been established. 

The efforts to adjust the work of so-called character building 
agencies to the findings of educational psychologists have contin- 
ued. The Girl Scouts adopted as a chief aim “to keep pace with 
modern scientific developments in educational psychology and con- 
stantly utilize the findings of this group of educators.” 


BOOKS AND RESEARCH 


Three significant books have appeared during the year, the 
first by Arthur Evans Wood on Community Problems, the second 
by Walter Pettit on Case Studies in Community Organization, giv- 
ing the history and a comprehensive description of certain organ- 
ized efforts to bring about community improvement, and the third 
The American Community in Action by Jesse Frederick Steiner, 
which consists of a score of histories of development and analyses 
of factions and co-operative effort in small towns in different parts 
of the country. The last named book treats the community as a 
whole from its inception, regarding community organization as the 
adjustment of the town to new economic or social conditions. It is 
the first text that deals at all adequately with the sociological con- 
cept that underlies the study of community organization, viz., that 
of adjustment. Work was done during the year on a fourth volume 
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that did not appear until 1929, describing in minute and exact de- 
tail the life of a small town, and using the cultural approach. The 
book is Lynd’s Middletown, : 

The year saw the almost complete capture of community stud- 
ies by the cultural approach. Mrs. Bessie Bloom Wessel revealed 
in papers the method of the investigations conducted in connection 
with the project called the “Study of Ethnic Factors in Commun- 
ity Life,” in which the community area has been the regional and 
social unit adopted for a number of investigations. To quote her: 

This approach follows inevitably from the growing realization that socio- 
logical studies are depending primarily upon techniques and methodologies bor- 
rowed from the fields of social psychology and cultural anthropology. ... . 
We are concerned particularly with the concept of the cultural area and with 
the techniques for analyzing the existing or interrelation of cultural traits 
within the area . . . . to the end that the survey itself and the community pro- 
gram may have fuller meaning. ... . Empirical and analytical techniques 
employed by ethnologists in the study of cultural areas can be carried off bod- 
ily to the study of the modern community. 


In Los Angeles, Pauline V. Young undertook a study of the 
Russan Molokan Community as an example of urbanization of a 
peasant sectarian group, studying the history and backgrounds of 
the people, all available records, and, through personal interviews 
and contacts, ascertaining the values held by the sect and the con- 
flicts and differentiations within. the community. E. Franklin 
Frazier studied the Negro community in Chicago by ascertaining 
figures which give an index to status among the colored. The ef- 
fort was to study the Negro community as made up of a number: 
of institutionalized relationships, according to any one of which the 
Negroes, though united as a race, are competing and contending 
for place in their own and the white community. 

John Landesco reports on a study of crime that has been in 
progress for the last three or four years, a study carried on for the 
most part among criminals of Chicago, particularly in the Sicilian 
district. Through the life-history Landesco traced the progress 
of the formation of the gangster personality and in the gangster 
personality found the reflection of gang and neighborhood life. A 
historical study of organized crime was made to supplement the 
life-histories by utilizing the files of newspapers, and the com- 
munity was studied through personal investigation. 


RURAL LIFE 


JOHN M. GILLETTE 
Professor of Sociology, University of North Dakota 


ABSTRACT 


Mechanical and scientific innovations have thrown populations into disequilib- 
rium and farming people have responded by taking on a high degree of mobility 
and fluidity. There is a vast exchange of populations between town and country, 
the net losses on the country side being excessively heavy. This has incremented 
urban and lessened rural gains. It has finally resulted in an actual decrease of the 
farm population of the nation. The advent of improved highways, motor vehicles, 
radios, and other mechanical devices has brought disintegrating effects on rural com- 
munities. Small local communities are vanishing, larger interest communities are 
supplanting them, neighboring and neighborly friendliness among farmers have be- 
come less, Divorce is much less prevalent in the country than in large cities. The 
schools of farmers are still quite backward both in academic standards and in the 
emoluments of teachers. Nevertheless there are records of some gains in standards. 
The presence of new unsettling conditions in modern society has registered on the 
economic status of farmers. They have lost in wealth, comparatively, and have 
made no gains actually. Relatively, also, their total income has been cut into very 
severely. Farm land is static commercially. : 


If we are to believe many and frequent writers in the literary, 
scientific, and business press, we would conclude that most pro- 
found and-remarkable transformations are taking place in our pres- 
ent human world. Some visualize the great mechanical inventions 
and scientific discoveries of the last decades and find their symp- 
toms in the results they have wrought and are working. Others view 
the changes in household conveniences and modes of living and 
thinking and note the great gulf dividing this age from the eighties 
or nineties of last century. A few, quite submerged by the appear- 
ance of new products in the field of practical arts such as the alloys, 
think that we are entering into a construction era as far in advance 
of our era of steel as that era was ahead of the ages of bronze and 
copper. There are statements from sober writers to the effect that a 
revolution is now in process which is quite as much of an indus- 
trial revolution as was that which eventuated from the creation of 
power machinery. Were we to scale down these various estimates a 
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great deal, we would still be inclined to believe that tremendous 
things are coming to pass in our social world today. Then when we 
turned our attention to the realm of agriculture and the farming 
population, we would be bound to conclude that agricultural peo- 
ples and rural communities must, of course, be participating in 
these momentous events and that perhaps as marked changes are 
occurring there as in the world at large. 

Innovations in the fields of science and the practical arts com- 
monly register in the field of population by disturbing its balance 
and producing a state of mobility and fluidity. So we have the great 
over-the-sea migrations, those between sections of a nation and those 
between town and country. In the United States we have a great 
kaleidoscopic spectacle of shifting currents of people between rural 
districts and cities and villages. So far as we can discover, there 
was a net transfer from rural districts to cities of about 4.5 million 
individuals between 1900 and 1910, and of some 6.5 million dur- 
ing the next decade. There were no data prior to 1920 from which 
to glimpse the current moving in the opposite direction, so we do 
not know what may have occurred of that nature before that date. 
But our national government has been sampling population move- 
ments since 1920 and giving us the results. Now we behold a city- 
ward movement of over 12,000,000 persons during the six years 
1922, and 1924-28 inclusive, and a farmward movement of 7,200,- 
ooo for the same years, a net gain for cities and villages of about 
4.8 million, or 800,000 a year. Were this movement to continue at 
the same rate during a decade, the net gain to city and village popu- 
lation would approximate eight million people. It would seem that 
rural migration, the total movement from farms, has been greatly 
stimulated since the World War, no doubt owing, in part, to condi- 
tions brought on as a sequence of that great international disturb- 
ance. 

That this trend toward urban districts is of long standing is 
now known. In his Constructive Rural Sociology, the present 
writer gave evidence that rural migration had been going on in cer- 
tain parts of New England since 1820, Professor Bruce L. Melvin, 
in his study of rural, farm, and urban populations in New York, 
shows that it has taken place in that state since 1855. He finds that 
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the “rural” population decreased from 2,081,000 in 1855 to 1,795,- 
ooo in 1920, shrinking from 60 per cent to 17.3 per cent of the 
total population. The open country or farm population, likewise, 
underwent a contraction, declining from 1,153,000 in 1855 to 
797,000 in 1920, or from 33.3 per cent to 7.7 per cent of the state’s 
population. . 

The change is also evident in new agricultural states. Let us 
note North Dakota, as a sample. Its farm population decreased 
from 394,500 in 1920 to 372,886 in 1925, or from 6r per cent to 58 
per cent of the whole population. 

It is interesting to study the urban migration, the movement 
from cities to farms, the 7.2 millions for the six years noted above. 
We find that these millions are mostly farming people who have 
previously gone to cities, become disillusioned, and returned to 
farms. The reasons they give for leaving the cities are various. 
They believe that the country is healthier, that the cost of living 
can be reduced thereby, that the farm is a better place in which to 
rear children, and that there is greater promise for an independent 
life out in the open spaces. 

It would be possible to make a long list of consequences which 
follow from these population changes, but it will be our privilege to 
limit the discussion to a few. Two very obvious ones scarcely need 
mention, namely, the great increment to city increase and the 
equally great decrease in farm and rural population gains. During 
the decade 1g10~20, over 40 per cent of the city increase was con- 
tributed by rural districts. Had the country not donated the 6.5 
millions to urban districts, rural districts would have shown a 
greater rate of increase of population than the cities, whereas the 
rate of increase was only about a fifth of that of the latter. For the 
first time in the history of our nation, the nation has suffered an ab- 
solute loss in the number of its farming people. The relative decline 
has been going on since the beginning of the nation. In 1790 about 
95 per cent of the population was agricultural, in 1920, about 30 per 
cent was on farms. But up to that time, there were always more 
farmers at the end of the decade than at the beginning. Since then, 
however, the farming population has fallen off several millions, a 
reduction from 31,400,000, in 1920, to about 27,511,000 in 1928. 
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Thirty-nine of our states decreased their farm population from 1.9 
per cent to 22.4 per cent each during the five years 1920-25. 

It must occur to everyone to inquire as to the effects of this 
great interchange between country and city on the rural or farm 
population. The writer discussed these in detail in his presidential 
address before the American Sociological Society last December, 
which readers may see in the publications of that Society, soon to 
appear. Here the main points of the discussion can receive only a 
bare enumeration. Because the statistics of crime, delinquency, in- 
sanity, dependency, and morbidity show that urban rates of these 
pathological phenomena are much higher than those of rural dis- 
tricts, it is rather evident that the backward, delinquent, and sub- 
normal classes generally are collecting in cities and that in the 
backward flow of people to the country there is little indication that 
these classes return to the rural districts. On the other hand, meas- 
ured by education and achievement of the urban-industrial-com- 
mercial brand, urban districts have a much larger percentage of 
developed leadership than the country, indicating that such leader- 
ship courts cities and does not flow back to the country. Thus it 
would seem that the country population is benefitted by losing 
many of the pathological individuals and suffers by the loss of de- 
veloped leaders; that is, it is losing at both ends of its curve of the 
distribution of ability, the portions where relatively few persons 
occur, and gaining in the great central part where the preponder- 
ating majority are found, the average but normal human beings. 
What the effect of this may be upon the potential supply of leader- 
ship, of inborn capacity out of which leaders might be developed, 
given the opportunities, cannot receive discussion now, however in- 
viting. 

Probably in no aspect of rural life are more pronounced changes 
taking place than in neighborhood and community affairs. Both 
specialized investigations and wide observation support the state- 
ment that the old local communities are undergoing disintegration 
and are disappearing in many portions of the nation. Professor J. 
H. Kolb has found this to be true in Dane County, Wisconsin, and 
my colleague, Mr. John Johansen, discovers the same trend in the 
numerous townships he has surveyed in Grand Forks County, North 
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` Dakota. In an address at the University of North Dakota recently, 
Governor George F. Shafer stressed the revolution going on in our 
state in that direction. In fact, in this state and neighboring states 
one may observe the doors and windows of stores and shops board- 
ed up as an indication that the small trade villages have gone out of 
business. Neighborliness and friendliness, nearby visiting and in- 
timacies of farmers have declined. One of our students from the 
farm told me that at his home they recently found out that a neigh- 
boring farmer had been ill for months without their knowledge, 
a thing unthinkable in the older days. Farming people are more and 
more establishing more distant associations for educational, reli- 
gious, cultural, and recreational purposes. Professor Walter Burr 
tells of a Kansas farmer who goes fifty miles rather frequently to 
attend the meetings at a new community hall (“Quality Reaches 
the Farm,” Nation’s Business, July, 1928). In the district from 
which this is written, it is the usual thing to find farmers and vil- 
lagers from fifty to a hundred miles away attending some event in 
Grand Forks in the evening. 

Of course the chief causes of the disorganization of the old plan 
of local community are the mobilization of country populations, the 
coming of improved highways, automobiles, auto busses, and radios. 
Surfaced highways increased from about 61,000 miles in 1918 to 
521,000 in 1927. In 1920, nearly 31 per cent of farms had auto- 
mobiles, but the proportion in 1925 owning motor vehicles was al- 
most 71 per cent, 63 per cent having automobiles. Kansas boasts of 
1.5 cars per farm, some farmers having two or three cars. Auto 
‘busses are penetrating in every direction. They pick up and let off 
passengers anywhere along the route. Country people make wide 
use of them for trading, visiting, school attendance, and other pur- 
poses. There were 1,251,000 radios on farms April 1, 1927, an in- 
crease of 128 per cent since 1925. It would not be surprising if 
there were twice that number now. In order to be enjoyed, radios do 
not require association of people. Owners are inclined to remain at . 
home in the evening and pick their lectures and entertainment out 
of the air. It was found that 662, out of the 2,384 farmers ques- 
tioned, listened daily to the lectures given on farming by radio from 
the State Agricultural College at Manhattan, Kansas. 
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The tendencies manifesting themselves now in agricultural re- 
gions are the formation of larger associations on the basis of inter- 
ests rather than locality, the dependence on urban and village facil- 
ities for cultural and recreational satisfactions, the construction of 
more good highways and the ownership of more automobiles, and 
in a few cases resorting to the use of airplanes. Roger Babson’s 
prophecy probably is true that we are bound to come to the use of a 
helicopter-auto-pontoon airplane for city uses and that farmers will 
participate in this and become still more independent of locality. 
There is also a manifest tendency toward better farm homes, better 
conveniences, and toward electrification of homes and barns. This 
is noted to be the case in Washington, North Dakota, Kansas, and 
other states. Kansas contains goo electrified farms. 

It is a well-known fact that marital conditions in the United 
States have become increasingly unstable for many years. Thus 
the ratio of marriage to divorce changed from 17.3 marriages to one 
divorce in 1887, to 6.75 in 1926. It is also noteworthy that urban 
rates are higher than rural rates, “rural” here meaning village as 
well as farming populations. As to whether divorce is increasing . 
among farmers we do not have statistical proof, but it is possible to 
study comparative urban and agricultural rates. While we cannot 
secure statistics of marriage and divorce for farming people exclu- 
sively, we are able to approach them closely by using data from the 
more agricultural counties, those having a minority population of 
villagers. 

Table I exhibits the results, for the nation and the nine divi- 
sions, of our own study we have just completed. The data are too 
extensive to be given for all the states. 

It is observed that the big city ratio is 80 per cent above that of 
farming districts for the nation as a whole. The greatest difference 
is found in the South Atlantic division, where divorces are three 
and a half times as frequent in city as in country. The New Eng- 
land and Middle Atlantic divisions are the only ones where the agri- 
cultural rate is higher than the urban. But it is most obvious that 
farming people are far more stable in family matters than are city 
dwellers. 

In the field of education, there is a great need of improvement 
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in country schools, and it is possible to record some advances. Con- 
solidation, with its many advantages in plant, grounds, equipment, 
increased attendance, grading, offering high-school work, and so on, 
is gradually taking place. Nevertheless, the preponderating major- 
ity of the schools of farmers are one-room, one-teacher institutions. 
The qualifications of the elementary teachers of the nation have 
varied inversely with the size of the school, the rural schools being 
located at the lowest point. Even in New York and Pennsylvania, 


TABLE I 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE IN URBAN AND Non-UrBAN DISTRICTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND RATIO OF MARRIAGE TO DIVORCE FOR 
THE FOUR-YEAR PERIOD 1922-25* 














Non-URBAN COUNTIES LARGEST CITIES 
Drvisions 

Marriages | Divorces | Ratio Marriages Divorces | Ratio 

New England........... 63,204} 7,713 | 8.2 164,182 | 19,833 | 8.3 
Middle Atlantic......... 21,154 | 1,488 | 14.2 409,613 | 26,296 | 15.5 
East-North Central...... 12,675 | 1,705 | 7.4 300,786 | 87,473 | 4.1 
West-North Central...... 12,974 | I,196] 9.9 183,760 | 51,799 | 3.5 
South Atlantic.......... 31,058 | 1,205 | 25.8 179,582 | 24,009 | 7.5 
East-South Central...... 16,053 | 1,342 | 12.6 126,340 | 23,850] 5.3 
West-South Central...... 14,121 | 1,538 | 9.2 137,087 | 41,714 | 3.3 
Mountain............... 15,147 | 2,507 | 5.8 70,685 | 20,024 | 3.8 
Pacificin rse seeri sereis 3,815 659 | 5.0 163,984 | 43,780 | 3.7 
Totals 189,201 | 19,443 | 9.7 | 1,835,613 | 338,777 | 5.4 


*Compiled and estimated from United States Census publication, Marriage and Divorce, for the 
years Iüdicated, The estimates for the states were made by O. N. Olson, student in the University of 
orth Dakota. 


investigations of a few years ago showed that 10 to 25 per cent of 
rural elementary teachers had no secondary training and only a 
small percentage had professional schooling. But during the past 
few decades there has been a constant tendency to raise the educa- 
tional prerequisites of such teachers. Most states now demand the 
completion of high school and two years of college work, a part of 
which shall be in professional courses. We would expect this re- 
quirement to become universal in the near future. 

One of the new developments in rural education is the estab- 
lishment of the liberal arts college. Professor E. S. Bogardus writes 
me: ‘We have a number of county junior colleges which are not 
agricultural colleges, but classified as Liberal Arts institutions. In 
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one or two instances, two or three counties are going together and 
establishing a junior college. The rural college thus is following in 
the footsteps of the rural high school.” Probably a far more impor- 
tant trend is the multiplication of agricultural high schools under 
provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act. 

The wages of rural teachers are low. Thus 91 per cent of teach- 
ers in one-teacher schools receive less than $1,000 a year, 22.7 per 
cent less than $600; 79.5 per cent of those in two-teacher schools 
receive under $1,000 and 35.3 per cent under $600; 30 per cent of 
those in three-teacher schools and 9.2 per cént of those in consoli- 
dated schools receive under $600 a year. There has been a reces- 
sion in many districts from the higher teacher wages which devel- 
oped during and immediately following war times. ` 

Economically farmers continue to occupy a disadvantageous 
and dubious position. Their total wealth has been stationary since 
1913, on the average, while it registered a 27 per cent loss between 
1920 and 1925. To be set over against this is the fact that the 
national wealth just about doubled between 1913 and 1928, the 
gains evidently accruing to urban populations. It is made plain by 

`H. C. Taylor and Jacob Perlman that farmers’ portion of the na- 

tional income has approximately been cut in two. In the pre-war 
` period, 1910-14, when farmers formed about one-third of the pop- 
ulation, their total net income was over 20 per cent of the “current 
income” of the nation, but by 1925, when they were about one- 
fourth of the population, their net income had shrunk to 10.2 per 
cent of the national income. Had they continued to share the same 
proportion of the nation’s income, their net income would have 
been over 15 per cent of the total in 1925. (“The Share of Agricul- 
ture in the National Income,” Journal of Land and Public Utility 
Economics, October, 1927.) 

For a long time, farms and farm land in many of our most pro- 
ductive states have ceased to have a commercial selling value. 
There is almost no movement in farm land. The records of the 
United States Department of Agriculture inform us that, for the 
year 1927, only 2.8 per cent of the farms of the nation exchanged 
owners by means of voluntary sales. The Pacific division was high- 
est in this, with 3.6 per cent, and the West North Central was low- 
est, with 2.3 per cent of farms so exchanged. Forced transfer of the 
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land comprised 2.3 per cent of all farms, the Mountain division 
standing highest with 4.5 per cent, West North Central next with 
3.2 per cent and the Middle Atlantic lowest with 1.2 per cent of 
farms conveyed in this manner. The price of land at forced sales is 
tragically low. In southern Wisconsin, during 1928, good farms 
were closed out at cost of improvements. A friend tells me that he 
could not sell at $100 an acre his land in Indiana which a few years 
ago would have brought three times that amount. In the northwest 
Central States land is static or staggering. Most land owners regard 
their farms as liabilities rather than as assets. 

The critical position of many farmers and farm laborers ex- 
hibits itself in another way. In the country they are faced with the 
results of improved farming, which increases products, and with 
international competition in agriculture, which keeps down the 
prices of farm products. These conditions release and reduce the 
number of farmers and agricultural laborers and tend to drive them 
to the cities. In the cities they confront unemployment caused by 
the introduction of improved machinery. Hence there is a lessening 
demand in cities for the labor of migrants from farms. 

There is some drift toward an industrialized system of farming. 
Larger aggregations of capital are being used in production and 
distribution. A third or more of Canadian wheat is marketed by the 
agrarian wheat pool. Professor E. S. Bogardus informs me that the 
California Fruit Growers’ Exchange did nearly a hundred million 
dollar business for its 206 local units during the year ending Oc- 
tober, 1928. The heavy investment of capital in power machinery 
proceeds apace. As a sample, witness the increased use of tractors 
from 131,000 in 1920 to over 500,000 in 1925. Kansas has over 
30,000 in use and Professor F. R. Yoder writes me from Washing- 
ton that they are being adopted rapidly in that state. Also note the 
speed with which farmers resort to harvesting their grains by means 
of the “combine.” Kansas employed 14 of these machines in 1918, 
2,796 in 1922, and nearly 12,000 in 1928. That state had invested 
over fifty million dollars in tractors and combines up to that date. 
North Dakota used 3 combines in 1925, 30 in 1926, and some 400 
in 1928. The use of tractors and combines usually means big farm- 
ing of the so-called capitalistic sort. 

Extensive adjustments to meet changed conditions are being 
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made all over the United States. In the northwest central area, the 
trend is away from single crop and small grain systems toward di- 
versification, including stock-raising and dairying. Professor C. C. 
Taylor of North Carolina writes me that readjustments in his sec- 
tion are away from exclusive cotton culture toward swine and dairy 
production. Agricultural leaders in North Carolina hope to sup- 
plant the cropping system by a well-balanced agriculture. 

A letter from Professor Dwight Sanderson contains the an- 
nouncement of “the appointment by the governor-elect (of New 
York), Franklin D. Roosevelt, of an Advisory Committee on Agri- 
culture composed of representatives of all the leading farmers’ 
organizations of the state, the agricultural press, and of this insti- 
tution (Cornell University).” After several meetings where agri- 
cultural policies were discussed, measures have been prepared and 
placed before the Legislature “dealing with roads, rural schools, 
taxation, etc.” 


THE FAMILY 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
Research Professor of Sociology, University of North Carolina 


ABSTRACT 


The history of the American family for 1928 records nothing spectacular. The 
statistics reveal that divorce is still increasing and from some cities come reports of 
a decline in marriage and in births. There has been an increase in scientific investi- 
gation of the family and evidences of a growing appreciation among thoughtful peo- 
ple of the difficulties that marriage and the family are meeting in this period of tran- 
sition. Europe like the United States is feeling the influences of modern life that play 
upon family experience. 


The reporting of the changes that occur in the family has not 
been very fully developed. The author, however, has endeavored to 
collect from different sources and with various aids* a number of 
facts regarding the family for the past year in different states, for 
the nation as a whole, and for certain European countries. These 
changes are recorded in a number of different groupings in the 
pages that follow. 

STATISTICS 


On account of the time that is required to tabulate statistics 
having to do with the family, the more important tabulations have 
to be one year behind. Therefore our record for the country as a 
whole is for the year 1927. An effort has been made to gather the 
marriage and birth records of 1928 from representative cities. Al- 
though the press has reported these statistics, especially in several 
cities where there is said to have been a noticeable decrease in mar- 
riages and births during the year, it has not as yet been possible to 
obtain official statements and the newspaper reports are of course 
not acceptable authority. 

The Department of Commerce announces that, according to the 

* The author wishes to thank the correspondents who have reported material 
from their various sections; especially does he wish to recognize the contributions of 
Miss Ruth Lindquist, of the Institute for Research in Social Science, University of 


North, Carolina; and of Miss Flora Thurston, of the National Council for Parental 
Education. 
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returns received, there were 1,200,694 marriages performed in the 
United States during the year 1927, as compared with 1,202,574 in 
1926. These figures represent a decrease of 1,880 marriages, or 
about one-fifth of one per cent. . 

During the year 1927 there were 192,037 divorces granted in 
the United States, as compared with 180,853 in 1926, representing 
an increase of 11,184, or 6.2 per cent. There were 4,252 marriages 
annulled in 1927, as compared with 3,825 in 1926. 

The estimated population of continental United States on July 
I, 1927, was 118,628,000, and on July 1, 1926, 117,136,000. On 
the basis of these estimates the number of marriages per 1,000 of 
the population was 10.12 in 1927, as against 10.27 in 1926, and the 








TABLE I 
NUMBER PER 1,000 OF 
Per Cent THE POPULATION 
1927 1926 OF 
INCREASE 
1927 1926 

Marriage............ 1,200,694 1,202,574 —0.2 10.12 10.27 
Divorce............. ` 192,037 180,853 6.2 


1.62 1.54 


number of divorces per 1,000 of the population was 1.62 in 1927, 
as against 1.54 in 1926. 

The Department of Commerce announces that birth-rates? for 
1927 were lower than for 1926 in 23 of the 33 states for which fig- 
ures for the two years were complete. The highest 1927 birth-rate 
(28.8 per 1,000 population) is shown for North Carolina and the 
lowest (13.6) is for Montana. 

Death-rates for 1927 were lower than for 1926 in 28 of the 33 
states shown for both years. The highest 1927 death-rate (13.9 
per 1,000 population) is shown for Vermont and the lowest (7.1) 
for Idaho. 

Infant mortality rates for 1927 were lower than for 1926 in 30 
of the 33 states shown for both years. For states the highest 1927 
infant mortality rate (125.8) appears for Arizona and the lowest 
(47.5) for Oregon. 


? For the registration area exclusive of Louisiana, Massachusetts, and Utah, 
from which complete transcripts for 1927 have not been received. 
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According to press reports various cities, including New York 
and Philadelphia, recorded a decline in marriages and in births for 
1928. Tables III-V give the only official statements obtainable at 


this time. 























TABLE IT 
TOTAL Number RECORDED RATE PER 1,000 ESTIMATED | INFANT MOR- 
IN 1927 POPULATION TALITY 
(DEATHS PER 
Deaths Births Deaths Biars) 
Births 7 : 
All Ages Vader 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 | 1927 | 1926 
Birth registra- 
tion area,.... 1,763,035] 981,725] 113,391} 20.4] 20.6] 12.4] 12.1] 64.3] 73.3 
TABLE Ht 
BALTIMORE 
NUMBER PER 1,000 POPULATION 
YEAR 
Marriages Births Deaths 
ELET EET 10.19 22.50 14.41 
IGZ Siasea arnas 9.75 21.28 14.63 
IO26, oponen ea 9.56 20,41 ‘15.12 
IQR Fis sie cere ace 8.04 19.90 14.14 
TABLE IV 
CHICAGO 
Year Population Marriages Births Deaths 
IQ24. ee eseeuee 2,939 , 605 42,299 58,900 32,918 
IQ25. cee ceeees 2,995,239 41,080 59,639 34,318 
1926 nnna sox 3,048,000 42,323 Q, 200 35,623 
IQ27 EEEE 3,102,800 40,688 60,888 35,758 
1928.-...2.005 3,157,400 59,016 39,562 











In 1927 the total number of marriages was 7,323 while in 1928 
the total number was 6,680, an absolute deie of about 9 per cent. 


BOSTON 


The Boston Health Department. reports that its birth-rate 
dropped from 25 per 1,000 in 1927, to.23 per 1,000'in 1928, while 
infant mortality- remained the same—76 per 1,000. 
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Figures for marriage and divorce are not yet available. 

The estimated increases in population from year to year are all 
made by the United States Bureau of the Census. Of this increase 
considerably more than half is evidently due to influx into the city 
from outside, as the average excess of births over deaths is only 
24,993 while the average increase in population is 54,449. 











TABLE V 
MILWAUKEE 
Year Population Marriages Births 

PLi T PEE 490,000 4,464 11,793 
TOZ reena 520,000 4,506 11,706 
bo) eee 530,000 4,615 12,027 
NOD 7 AEREA 550,000 4,588 12,373 
1928.......04. 560,000 4,568 12,495 

STUDIES 


Among those reports and investigations of special interest pub- 
lished in 1928 are reports concerning the Investigation of Eugenic 
Sterilization in California, by Paul Popenoe; Domestic Discord, by 
Ernest R. Mowrer and Harriet R. Mowrer; Family Life Today, 
edited by Margaret E. Rich, papers presented at a conference in 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of family social work in 
America held at Buffalo, October 2-5, 1927; Report of the Home | 
Problems Conference, held at the Merrill-Palmer School, Detroit, 
Michigan; American Marriage and Family Relationships, by Er- 
nest R. Groves and William F. Ogburn. A study of the Protestant 
church view of sex, love, and marriage was carried on by the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in America, which was reported 
early in 1929. 

Some of the important research projects on the family in prog- 
ress during 1928-29 are the following: 

“The Cost of Babies,” by Mary Louise Marx, Department of Sociology, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

“The Development of New Attitudes toward Marriage and Divorce as Re- 
vealed in Soviet Russia, and in the Rise and Revolt of Modern Youth in 


Germany, England, and the United States,” by V. F. Catverton, Editor 
of the Modern Quarterly, 2110 E. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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“The Factors which Make for Success in Family Life: A Study of the Family 
Background of Two Hundred and Fifty Successful Men and Women,” by 
Mrs. CuasE Gornc WoopHousE, Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

“Methods of Getting a Contraceptive Technique to Rural Communities in 
England,” by Norman E. Himes, 23 Holden Green, Cambridge, Mass. 
“The Pecuniary Valuation of Housewives’ Services,” by HILDEGARDE KNEE- 
LAND, Bureau of Home Economics, United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D.C. 

“Personality Problems in the Coeducational College,” by Writ1am KIRK, 705 
Indian Hill Blvd., Claremont, Calif. 

“The Revolutionary Effect of the Work of a Massachusetts Doctor upon the 
Decline of the British Birth Rate,” by Norman E. Himes, 23 Holden 
Green, Cambridge, Mass. 

“A Study of the Problems and Practices in Home Management and Child De- 
velopment as seen by a Selected Group of Homemakers,” by RutH M. 
Linvouist, Institute for Research in Social Science, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

“A Study of Successful Families.” “Successful” family is defined as one in 
which the husband and wife have worked out a satisfactory all round ad- 
justment to each other, to the children, and to the community. By Mrs. 
Cuase Goinc WoopHouse, Bureau of Home Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

“Successful Marriage,” by Ernest R. Groves, Chapel Hill, N.C. 

“Use of Time by Homemakers,” by HILDEGARDE KNEELAND, Bureau of Home 
Economics, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 


MOVEMENTS FOR FAMILY CONSERVATION AND EVENTS OF INTEREST 
FOR STUDENTS OF THE FAMILY 


Although returns are slow in coming in from correspondents at 
distant points, the widespread interest in family and marriage prob- 
lems makes it difficult to select the activities and events occurring 
in 1928, concerning the family, of greatest interest to students. 

A Parents’ Exhibition, the first at least in the United States, 
was held in New York in the spring of 1928. This was largely at- 
tended and demonstrated the rapidly developing resources avail- 
able for those concerned with home, child, and parenthood respon- 
sibilities. 

In April in New York City, there was a conference of those in- 
terested in the organization of a family consultation service. Mrs. 
Anna Garlin Spencer was made chairman of a committee which is 
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continuing to study the possibility of organizing some sort of: fam- 
ily clinic. 

In October at Washington was held a a es under the 
auspices of the National Committee on Employer-Employee Rela- 
tions in the Home. A permanent committee was established to pro- 
mote research. 

An important event during the year was the inauguration of 
the work of the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, with 
Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse managing director, with headquar- 


` ters at Greensboro, North Carolina. 


A most interesting and perhaps unique experiment in family 
reconstruction was made by the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church at Washington, in its Life Adjustment Institute, which of- 
fered free to the citizens of Washington an opportunity to receive 
expert counsel in personal and family problems from medical, psy- 
chiatric, social, and educational experts. 

The fortieth anniversary of the Child Study Association was 
celebrated in New York in a program that attracted national atten- 
tion and illustrated the development in child care that has taken 
place during the activities of that organization. 

The Social Science Research Council appointed a committee 
on the study of family and sex with Mr. Clark Wissler, chairman. 
This committee held in December at Detroit a conference devoted 
to research in the family and sex. l 

Important contributions were made during 1928 by Better 
Homes in America, James Ford, Executive Director, with head- 
quarters at Washington; The Smith College Institute for Co-ordi- ` 
nation of Women’s Interests, Ethel Puffer Howes, Director, North- 
ampton, Massachusetts; the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Mrs. A. H. Reeve, President, Washington, D.C.; the 
National Council of Parental Education, Flora M. Thurston, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, New York City. 


PARENTHOOD CONFERENCES DURING 1928 
Special Evening Conference Series held by the Child Study 
Association of America at its headquarters in New York City: 


January 9, Subject, “Discipline,” leader, Dr. L. G. Lowrey 
January 16, Subject, “The Use of Money,” leader, Dr. E. A. KIRKPATRICK 
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January 23, Subject, “Self-Reliance and Responsibility,” leader, Dr. LEONARD 
BLUMGART 

January 31, Subject, “Sex Education,” leaders, Dr. F. E. WILLIAMS and Dr. 
B. C. GRUENBERG 

February 6, Subject, “The Parent-Child Relationship,” leader, Dr. BERNARD 
GLUECK. ; j 


Other Conferences held by the Child Study Association of 
America are: 


January 10, Subject, “Character—What Factors Determine It?” leader, Dr. 
HucuH HARTSHORNE 

January 24, Subject, “Teaching Music to Little Children,” leader, Mrs. SATIS 
N. COLEMAN 

February 7, Subject, “The Gestalt Theory of Psychology,” leader, Dr. KURT 
KorrKxa 

February 14, Subject, “Thumbsucking and Its Allied Habits: Their Relation 
to the Problem of Nervousness in Children,” leader, Dr. Davin M. Levy, 
Chief of Staff at the Institute of Child Guidance, New York City 

February 21, Subject, “Mental Hygiene of College Students,” leader, Dr. KARL 
A. MennrnceEr, Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Progressive Education Conference, New York City, March 5-10, 1928 

Parents’ Exposition, April 16-28, 1928 

Nursery School Conference at Vassar College, February 6 and 7, 1928 

Teachers College Conference on “Parental Education and the Public Schools,” 
July 24, 25, and 26, 1928 

Special Conference, Child Study Association, New York City, March 20, 1928: 
Subject, “Nature as a Part of the Child’s Education,” leader, Dr. BERTHA 
C. Capy 

Conference, Child Study Association, New York City, March 27, 1928: Sub- 
ject, “Religious Training for Children,” leader, Mrs. R. J. LEONARD 

Conference, Child Study Association, New York City, Subject, “Youth Move- 
ment in Europe,” leader, Dr. ELIZABETH ROTTEN , 

Fortieth Anniversary Conference and Dinner, Child Study Association of 
America, November 20, 1928, at Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 

National Council of Parent Education, Atlantic City, New Jersey, November 
14-17, 1928, leader, Mr. E. C. LINDEMAN 


LEGISLATION 
Only a few of the state legislatures met during 1928. In New 
York two bills were passed making the annulment of marriage pos- 
sible on the grounds of incurable insanity and lunacy. The mini- 
mum marriage age was raised for boys from fourteen to sixteen and 
for girls from twelve to fourteen in the Philippines, by a new law 
that went into effect early in 1928. 
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The most important ecclesiastical legislation was that of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church North, allowing the remarriage by 
the church of persons who obtained divorces on grounds that in the 
opinion of the minister are the full moral equivalent of adultery. 

Legislation was proposed which expressed what appears to be 
an increasing desire for further restriction of those who may marry 
and those who may solemnize marriages. This will appear in bills 
introduced in the state legislatures during 1929. 


EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 

Germany.—The transition through which the family is pass- 
ing in Europe is perhaps most impressive in Germany. Lindsey’s 
Companionate Marriage has had a large popular reading and is 
calmly spoken of as the American marriage solution. A book by 
Charlotte Buchow Homeyer entitled Temporary Marriages has also 
excited interest. She suggests that temporary wives be paid a salary 
in addition to their keep, this money to accumulate and become 
the wife’s absolute property in case the union is dissolved. 

Italy —Benito Mussolini has during the year stated that the 
Italian policy is utterly opposed to divorce, any form of experi- 
mental marriage, and birth-control. In Italy, the only country 
which has compulsory maternity insurance, the number of insured 
women has increased from 640,000 in 1922 to 900,000 in 1927. In 
1927 the number of women receiving benefits was more than 40,000. 

France.—Provisional figures for the infant mortality rate in 
France for 1927 show the lowest rate ever recorded in that coun- 
try—83 per 1,000 live births. The rate for 1926 was 97. The pro- 
visional birth-rate in France for 1927 is 18.1 per 1,000 population, 
as compared with 18.8 in 1926. 

England-—Divorce has continued to increase. Over three thou- 
sand divorces were granted in 1927, the greatest number recorded 
except in 1921 when many war unions were dissolved. In the min- 
ing regions there has been much suffering of families, leading both 
to temporary aid and to the effort of the government to transfer 
workers to other places and train them for new occupations. 

Turkey—Turkey requires health certificates for marriage, and 
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the law, which is enforced by the governors of the provinces, is ex- 
acting in its details. 
COMMENT 


The welfare agencies report that unemployment has been a 
major family problem during the last year. 

In Massachusetts there has been some agitation for the adop- 
tion of a popular policy with reference to birth-control, but little 
progress has been made in any open recognition of birth-control or 
in any trend toward more favorable legislation. 

The newspapers revealed during 1928 an increasing interest 
in marriage and family matters by their willingness to print such 
material, and on the whole there appears to be a more constructive 
attitude on the part of the press toward marriage and family af- 
fairs. 

Although general interest in the Lindseyan marriage scheme 
has abated, it is the belief of correspondents that there has been in 
some of our cities an increase in sex alliances of more or less per- 
manent character as a substitute for matrimony, and this opinion 
is shared by the author. 

There has been no decrease in the interest of mothers in the 
science of child care, and there is some indication that more fathers 
are becoming concerned with problems of parenthood. 

Outside of a few colleges and fewer churches, there is little in- 
terest shown in marriage and parenthood preparation by the un- 
married. 

It is with regret that we record the death of Mary E. Richmond, 
whose long-continued interest in family matters, especially along 
the line of legislation, gave her in her generation the same com- 
manding leadership that Dr. Samuel Dyke had in the preceding 
period. 
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ABSTRACT 


Developments in the field of statistics of crime and criminals.—Figures issued by 
the U.S. Bureau of the Census show an increase of 7 per cent in the number of admis- 
sions to’ prisons in 26 states in 1927 over 1926, and an increase of 8 per cent in the 
population of prisons January 1, 1928, over January 1, 1927. Further statistical 
studies of the operation of criminal courts in New York, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Cin- 
cinnati, and Milwaukee reveal tendencies already noted in earlier surveys. The basic 
studies for a system of police statistics are making headway. New York State im- 
proved its system of collecting statistics of crimes and criminal justice. Crime Com- 
missions—In New York and Pennsylvania the commissions appointed by the legis- 
latures were active in study of the conditions accompanying crime. The IMinois As- 
sociation for Criminal Justice has practically completed its survey. Probation.— 
Slow but noticeable progress is being made in the fields of federal and state proba- 
tion systems, 





Much of the material relating to crime in 1928 is at the date of 
writing (late in February) still unavailable in printed form. Re- 
ports and publications for a given year do not usually appear within 

“two months of the close of that year. 


I. DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF STATISTICS OF CRIME 
AND CRIMINALS 


The United States Census of Prisoners——On February 27, 
1929, the Census Bureau had issued summaries for twenty-six 
states in the form of newspaper releases. The complete report was 
not yet published. The tables here presented (Table I and Table 
II) indicate the tendencies probably as well as the completed data 
will, since a large part of the population of the United States is here 
included. 

The significant parts of Table I are obviously columns d, e, f, 
and g. The change from 1926 to 1927 seems by no means to be in 
one direction. Of the twenty-six states, twelve show a decrease in 
the number per 100,000 from 1926 to 1927; fourteen an increase. 
The maximum increase is in New Hampshire (with only fifty ad- 
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missions during the year) where the ratio of 1927 to 1926 is 151.5 
to 100.0.; the minimum South Dakota, with 78.6 to 100.0. Of the 
five largest states (in 1920), Illinois (104.2), Ohio (112.5), Penn- 
sylvania (112.6) show increases in the per 100,000 rate; Massa- 
TABLE I l 
PRISONERS RECEIVED FROM THE COURTS DURING THE YEAR 








Percentage 
Number Received Per aaa tr General Column 
; Column e 
State 
a b c d e J g 
1927 1926 1923 1927 1926 1923 
California....... 2,050} 1,849] 1,570 | 46.2 42.8 40.4 107.9 
THinois.......... 1,8ar | 1,728 | 1,387 | 25.0 24.0 20.2 104.2 
Iowa. 760 665 753 | 31.3 27.4 31.2 114.2 
Louisiana. ...... 755 765 559 | 39.0 39.9 30.0 97.7 
Maine.......... 182 210 202 | 23.0 26.6 25.9 86.5 
Maryland....... 2,239 | 1,882 | 1,390 | 140.2 | 119.1 91.6 117.6 
Massachusetts. 752 826 693 | 17.7 19.7 17.1 89.8 
Michigan....... 3,510 | 3,040 | 1,996 | 78.2 69.2 49.4 113.0 
Minnesota...... 827 822 659 | 30.8 31.0 26.1 99.3 
Missouri........ 1,758 | 1,609 gI2 | 50.1 46.0 26.4 108.9 
Montana........ 273 277 243 | 38.2 39.9 38.9 05-7 
Nevada......... II2 123 75 | 144.7 | 158.9 96.9 QI.I 
New Hampshire.. 50 33 35 Í I5.0 7.3 7.8 I51.5 
New Mexzico..... 230 193 164} 58.7, į] 49.7 43.7 118.4 
New York i | 3,290 | 2,666} 25.5 29.1 24.5 87.6 
Ohio........... 3,180 | 2,264] 54.2 48.2 | 36.6 112.5 
Oklahoma 1,680 | 1,711 | 87.2 71.7 78.1 121.6 
Oregon 332 262 | 41.3 37-9 31.5 108.9 
Pennsylvania....} 1,739 | 1,531 | 1,256] 17.9 15.9 13.7 112.6 
Rhode Island... . 196 197 294 | 27.8 28.4 45.0 106.2 
South Dakota.... 236 297 185 | 33.9 43.1 27.8 78.6 
Utah. .......... 145 155 186 | 27.8 30.2 38.5 92.1 
Virginia......... 904 844 608 | 35.5 33.5 25.1 106.0 
Washington..... 789 827 750 | §0.5 53-8 51.7 93.8 
West Virginia... . 853 854 772 | 50.3 51.2 49.2 98.2 
Wisconsin. ...... 783 827 532 | 26.8 28.3 19.3 94.5 


chusetts (89.8) and New York (87.6) show declines. Throughout 
any consideration of figures of this kind, it should be kept clearly in 
mind that the number admitted to prisons is not an indicator of the 
amount of crime, nor of the number of convictions. For example, of 
the five largest states New York and Massachusetts are generally 
regarded as using probation most effectively of all the states in the 
Union: they show a decline in the proportion received from the 
courts. 
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It is impossible, therefore, from these figures to show any clear 
tendency one way or the other. The total received by these states in 
the year 1927 was 29,967; in 1926, 28,026; in 1923, 22,124. The 
ratio of 1927 to 1926 is 106.9 to 100.0. But this does not take into 


TABLE II 
PRISONERS PRESENT JANUARY I 
























































Percent- 
Number Received Per 100,000 of General Population Columa 

é 
Columnf 

State 
a b d d e Í g h i 
1928 1927 1926 1923 1928 1927 1926 1923 

California. ....... 6,328| 5,898] 5,285! 3,837} 140.6] 134.8] 124.4] 100.5] 104.3 
llinois........... 6,379] 6,038] 5,293] 4,416) 86.8] 83.3] 74.0] 64.9] 104.2 
Iowa claie ak R 2,157| 2,044| 2,018| 1,794) 88.9] 84.3) 83.4) 74.3] 105.5 
Louisiana........ 1,743) 1,686] 1,575] 1,593] 89.7] 87.5} 82.5] 86.1] 102.5 
Maine........... 384! 422] 432] 379) 48.4) 52.1} 54.8] 48.7) 92.8 
Maryland........ 2,095] 1,921] 1,886] 1,483] 130.3} 120.9] 220.1; 98.4} 107.8 
Massachusetts. ...} 1,886] 1,923] 1,769] 1,448] 43.7] 45.6} 42.4] 36.0] 95.8 
Michigan......... 6,338] 5,168] 4,687] 3,641| 139.4] 116.3] 108.0] 91.3] 119.9 
Minnesota........ 2,167] 2,240) 1,906) 1,634) 80.2) 83.9] 72.4] 65.3] 95.5 
Missouri......... 3,624] 3,442] 3,059] 2,205] 103.0] 98.2] 87.6) 64.0] 104.9 
Montana......... 4711 437| 420] 331} 85.8) 62.0] 62.4) 54.0} 138.4 
Nevada.......... Igo} 232] 203| 174| 245.5] 209.7] 262.5] 224.8] 8x.9 
New Hampshire... 126} 133} x50} 138) 27.7] 29.3] 33-1) 30.8] 94.5 
New Mexico......] 382] 358] 353] 239] 96.7| 92.8] 92.5] 64.1] 105.3 
New York........ 7,531| 7,298} 6,820} 6,316] 65.5) 64.2) 60.7] 58.4! 102.0 
Ohio............. 7,531] 6,209] 5,398] 4,234] IX1.2| 93.3} 82.6) 69.x} 119.2 
Oklahoma........ 3,278| 2,677] 2,513} 1,799} 136.2] 113.3} 108.4) 83.1) 120.2 
Oregon.........4. 629} 5721 478) 406} 70.2] 64.7] 54.9] 49.2] 108.5 
Pennsylvania..... 4,505] 4,170] 3,960] 4,298] 46.0] 43.1] 41.5} 47.2] 103.5 
Rhode Island..... 364| 388] 325] 466] 5r.2| 55.5] 45.9} 72.0] 92.2 
South Dakota.... 420) 469) 445! 326) 59.9) 67.7] 65.0] 49.2] 88.4 
Utabiccicscececine 208} 210; 206| 200] 39.5} 40.51 40.5] 41.8) 97.5 
Virginia.......... 2,135| 1,979] 1,920] 1,960) 83.3] 78.2] 76.7} 8x.6] 106.5 
Washington...... 1,484! 1,552] 1,504] 1,010] 94.2} too.1| 98.7| 70.3] 94.1 
West Virginia.....| 1,56z| 1,799] 1,768} 1,628] 91.2] 106.9] 106.9] 104.8] 85.3 
Wisconsin. ....... 1,601] 1,494] 1,356] 1,158! 54.5] 51.5] 47.3] 32-2] 105.8 





consideration the increase in population, which would probably re- 
duce this figure somewhat. It is not probable, however, that the 
population of these twenty-six states grew in one year 6.9 per cent. 
So it is likely that the number per 100,000 for the twenty-six states 
did increase slightly. 

In sixteen out of the twenty-six states the number per hundred 
thousand of the population in prison on the rst of January, 1928, 
was greater than a year before. The range of the ratio of 1928 was 
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from 81.9 (in Nevada) to 138.4 (in Montana). In 20 cases out of 
26 the ratios for admissions change and for population change were 
in harmony; i.e., either both were above roo or both were below 
too. In thirteen of the states, the population ratio (of 1928 to 
1927) was greater than the admissions ratio (of 1927 to 1926), and 
in thirteen, it was equal or smaller. Only Massachusetts, of the five 


TABLE IN 


COMPARATIVE TABLE OF DISPOSITIONS OF FELONY CASES IN 
SIX JURISDICTIONS (1925 AND 1926) 





od a x | 8 of 2 G- 2 
vet A a f=] s 
SEERE] $2 gaala [28 |8 | Fe 
mae ann] Sp | ase] Be | Pee! Fe | gb 
eae | 858) $6 | S35] 22 |852| ge | as 
Total arraigned.......... 12,147] 8,144/19,084131,439|16,812/13,117| 1,838] 1,445 
Percentage eliminated pre- 
liminary hearing....... 52.6) 58.7] 58.1 74) 43.7| 48.5] 17.4 55 
Percentage eliminated i 
grand jury ........... 10.7} 10.3] 12.5 3] 12.1] rr.sl...... I2 
Percentage eliminated trial 
COUTE oroc n Deria sas 18.6} 20.0) 8.5 Io] 23.7] 20.4) 19.0) 8 
Percentage in which guilt . 
was established........ 18.1} Ix.0} 21.0 12| 20.6] 19.7] 63.6 25 
Percentage sentence sus- 
pended............65. 5.41 1.7] 5.3 4, 5.1) 4.7) 27.6 Io 
Percentage punished..... 12.7/ 9.3] 15.7 8} 15.5] 15.0] 36.0 15 


~~ Report of the Crime Commission of New York State. Report to the Commission of the Sub-Commission 
on Statistics (1927), p. IIT. 

largest states, showed a decline in the population of prisons in 1927 
to 1928. : 

The total prison population in 1928 was 65,496; in 1927 was 
60,749, an increase of 8 per cent. 

Recent Studies by Crime: Commissions.—The Crime Commis- 
sion of New York State analyzed the results in 12,147 cases of fel- 
ony charges arraigned in the second half of the year 1926.* Some of 
these figures may. be compared with those of the preceding study of 
cases for the whole year 1925 in New York; with the Summaries by 
the Pennsylvania Crime Commission (published January 1, 1929”); 


* Crime Commission of New York State. Report of the Commission of the 
Subcommission on Statistics (1928), pp. 21, 59. - 

2 Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Report to the General Assembly Meeting in 
1929 of the Commission appointed to study the laws, procedure, etc., relating to 
crime and criminals (January 1, 1929). 
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with certain summary data from the survey of the Illinois Survey of 
Criminal Justice (in press); and with data from the Cincinnati 
Study? 

These figures (the most recent in this field of study) indicate 
clearly one uniformity: the very great importance of the prelimi- 
nary hearing in weeding out felony cases; (excepting the case of 
Milwaukee, which deviates at every point); and a considerable di- 
versity in the percentage found guilty, ranging from 11 to 25 per 
cent, again excepting Milwaukee’s 63.6 per cent. A startling change 
in the New York City figures is the reduction of guilt established 
from.21.0 per cent in 1925 to 11 per cent in 1926. 

Juvenile Court Statistics.*—The plan of the Federal Children’s 
Bureau for uniform juvenile court statistics is going forward. An 
increasing number of juvenile and children’s courts are using the. 
uniform statistical cards and report blanks first put into use in 
1926. In April, 1928, it was reported that 74 courts were using the 
cards, and 30 more were believed to be using them; a total of 104. 
The Children’s Bureau proposes to publish reports based on these 
cards. 

Police Statistics —The Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the International Chiefs of Police presented as the first fruits of 
its research a pamphlet entitled, A Uniform Classification of Major 
Offenses. Four groups of major offenses—felonious homicide, rape, 
robbery, and burglary—were selected as a beginning. The statutes 
of thirty states were carefully analyzed with reference to these 
types of offenses, and under each of the four classes were grouped 
those which it seemed best there to allocate. The purpose of this 
procedure was to secure, not an absolute uniformity, but a rough 
approximation, so that it would be known what was included in any 
state under the general heading of, e.g., burglary. For each of the 
thirty states studied the report presents just what charges are to be 
classified under each heading. This scheme is to be extended to all 

° What Happens to Felony Cases in Cincinnati? Cincinnati Bureau of Munici- 
pal Research (May, 1928), p. 7. 

* Alice Scott Nutt, Report on Progress of the Children’s Bureau Plan for Uni- 


form Juvenile Statistics: Proceedings of the National Probation Association (1928), 
pp. 168-78. : 
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the states. The ultimate use will be found in keeping and publishing 
of records of criminal complaints and data concerning persons 
taken into custody, with such a degree of uniformity that the sig- 
nificance of such data will be as great as possible. 

The committee has also published a suggested form for a uni- 
form annual.report of a department of police. 

Improvement of New York State Criminal Statistics -—In New 
York State the Crime Commission was able to secure the enactment 
of a law (Chapter 875, Laws of New York, 1928) providing in a 
very specific way for the improvement of the identification of all 
persons arrested, charged with a felony or with certain other of- 
fenses, and for the collection, analysis, and publication of statistics 
of crimes reported, arrests made, bail, trial and disposition, proba- 
tion, parole, commitments and releases from penal institutions, etc., 
involving the mandatory co-operation of local officials by a regular 
reporting system. 

II. CRIME COMMISSIONS 


New Vork.—Reference is made, in the section on criminal sta- 
tistics, to the results of the study of 12,147 felony cases in New 
York in the second half of the year 1926, and in the section on pro- 
bation, to the passage of acts improving the administration of pro- 
bation. Altogether the Commission secured the passage of thirteen 
acts, touching on receiving of stolen property, bail, parole, the state 
department of correction, criminal identification, records and sta- 
tistics, and probation (see below). l : 

In addition to these the Crime Commission (continued by the 
Legislature of 1927) has published other studies, such as those on 
the causes of juvenile delinquency, and the state of the penal insti- 
tutions. 

In a conference with the Crime Commission, Governor Smith 
recommended taking away from judge and jury all authority rela- 
tive to the sentencing of persons convicted, leaving them only the 
ascertainment of guilt. Treatment of convicts should be determined 
by a highly paid impartial board of experts, including psychiatrists, 


ë Crime Commission of New York State, Tke Crime Laws, advocated by the 
Crime Commission of New York State (Albany, 1928). 
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alienists, lawyers, and students which would also determine parole 
and release.® ; 

Pennsylvania —The General Assembly of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania appointed May, 1927, a “commission to study the 
laws, procedure, etc., relating to crime and criminals.” Its activities 
are recorded in a Report to the General Assembly Meeting in 1929. 
They consisted in calling a conference of those judges of the state 
having contact with criminal cases, which formulated certain pro- 
cedural and penal recommendations to the legislature; the convoca- 
tion of a similar district attorneys’ conference; a discussion of the 
need of adequate judicial statistics; recommendations on parole 
administration and on legislation concerning firearms and fourth 
offenders. An important part of the work of the commission con- 
sisted of a statistical analysis of what happened to 43,919 criminal 
cases resulting from arrests made in 1926 for 29 major crimes in the 
67 counties of the state, some results of which are discussed in the 
section on criminal statistics. i 

The Illinois Association for Criminal Justice —This body con- 
tinued its survey, which was scheduled to go to press early in Janu- 
ary, 1929. l 

Ill. PROBATION 

The year 1928 marked the fiftieth anniversary of probation in 
the United States. By that year all states except Wyoming had 
adopted juvenile probation, and thirty-three states and the District 
of Columbia now have adult probation laws. However, only nine 
states can be said to have state-wide systems of adult as well as ju- 
venile probation. The Secretary of the National Probation Associa- 
tion, Mr. Charles L. Chute, estimates the number of persons placed 
on probation in 1928 at 200,000. The number of salaried probation 
officers in the courts of the United States is 3,191." 

The development of probation in the Federal Courts since its 
introduction in 1925 has been slow. Only six probation officers in 
six District Courts are being employed, the result of lack of appro- 
priations by Congress. . 

° Report of the Crime Commission of New York State (1928), p. 13. 

* Probation, Vol. VII, No. 4 (December, 1928). 
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In New York State the State Crime Commission supported, 
and secured the passage of three measures concerning probation: 

1. Increased the powers and staff of the State Probation Divi- 
sion, a part of the State Department of Correction. 

2. Raised the qualifications for probation officers, providing 
that hereafter they must be high-school graduates; and that cases 
must be investigated before being placed on probation. 

3. Gave power to judges in four county courts to appoint and 
fix salaries of probation officers. 

Advanced probation legislation was introduced in New Jersey, 
but postponed till 1929. In Massachusetts, legislation to limit pro- 
bation was killed in committee. The report of the secretary of the 
National Probation Association (in the 1928 proceedings of that 
organization) indicates widespread activity in the extension and 
improvement of probation in states which have already adopted it. 
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ABSTRACT 


Diversity and decentralization are the notable characteristics of American reli- 
gious life. Freedom for’ marginal groups to develop in accordance with their own 
genius is more to be cherished than any kind of standardization. The United States 
Census of 1926 shows both processes—increasing diversity and increasing centraliza- 
tion—at work. There are new sects not appearing before; there is a growth of the 
larger denominations, which are absorbing some of the smaller ones. Both processes 
are to be encouraged. The largest growth in numbers is in the South, a condition to 
be attributed to the advantage which a religious group has where the population is 
homogeneous and the birth-rate fairly high. An increasing religious group conscious- 
ness and an increasing participation of religious groups in social action characterized 
this last year. 


The statistical picture of American religious life which has dur- 
ing the past year come from the census bureau is published here 
without deletion. It is customary to lift out of such a picture the 
Roman Catholics, Jews, and certain major Protestant denomina- 
tions and on the basis of these discuss tendencies in American reli- 
gion. Such procedure is entirely erroneous. The picture loses rich- 
ness of color. It falsifies the very genius of the American religious 
culture. It is customary on the basis of an assumed ideal unity to 
discuss the almost infinite diversity in this picture as though it rep- 
resented human perversity; as though somewhere in the back- 
ground there had been a Garden of Eden unity from which the 
American religious man had been cast out because of his sin and 
after being cursed by God, like Cain of old, he became the father 
of them that dwell in denominations. There never was such a reli- 
gious Garden of Eden. American religious life has come up out of 
the woods, off the farms, and out of the cities. Unity, if it ever 
comes, will be an achievement built out of a conflict situation by 
those who have social imagination. Protestantism will always be 
ragged behind and in front. It is more likely to achieve standard- 
ization through competition than through overhead manipulation. 
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Any one reading this article is urged to read and pronounce 
aloud the whole list of American religious groups. It is necessary 
to do this to get the picture. Read over the list of Mennonite groups 
slowly enough to catch something of the meaning of that old Euro- 
pean social protest group with the shaven upper lip—the protest 
against the military mustache—the loyalty to their agricultural 
economy, the acceptance of all of the processes of nature—the 
taboos on life insurance, lightning rods, and birth-control—or turn 
to see the church of the Latter Day Saints, severing all connection 
with other American groups, building up an empire out of a desert 
and making one of the greatest contributions ever made in America 
to the social ownership of a natural resource—water in the river for 
irrigation purposes. Read these and then realize that there are still 
foolish people in America whose ideal for American religious life is 
an economy standardized out of Washington or New York City. 
Let us thank God that the marginal areas of American religious life 
have still left enough freedom even sometimes to do foolish things. 

The American religious economy is the product of the free self- 
chosen parish, the backwoods character of many of our groups, the 
black-land deep-rooted growth of others, the respectable minority 
groups, the spontaneous organization of new groups unmanipu- 
lated by overhead political organization, the survival of old Euro- 
pean protest groups like the Mennonites and Brethren, and the 
gradual emergence of certain trunk-line groups which by their more 
rapid percentage growth promise to survive in the struggle for ex- 
istence. The figures are given from the 1926 United States Census 
and the 1916 Census figures are given as basis of comparison. 
Thirty-two new denominations appear which were not enumerated 
in 1916. On the other hand, a number of significant mergers are 
under way. 

As one studies the data, he is impressed with the fact that affili- 
ation with some religious organization is a widespread phenomenon 
in American life. The 54,624,976 in most cases represents church 
membership, and, if we add the population which is the legitimate 
constituency of the membership, a very large section of American 
life is represented. Of the fifty-four million, 18,605,003 are Cath- 
olics and 4,087,357 are Jews, leaving 31,932,616. From these must 
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TABLE I 


UNITED STATES Census or RELIGIOUS Bopres: Summary oF MORE IMPORTANT 
STATISTICS BY DENOMINATIONS, 1926* 














DENOMINATION 


All denominations............... 
Adventist Bodies: 

Advent Christian Church......... 

Seventh-day Adventist Denomina- 


Church of God (Adventist)... .. ah 
Life and Advent Union EE ES. 
Churches of God in Christ Jesus 
(Adventist)..............005 

African Orthodox Church............. 


ee ead 


Assemblies of God, General Council. . 
Assyrian Jacobite Apostolic Church.. 
Baha is anr coner anenee naa 
Baptist Bodies: 
Northern Baptist Convention... .. 
Southern Baptist Convention...... 
Negro Baptists.................. 
General Six Principle Baptists . 
Seventh Day Baptists..../....... 
Free Will Baptists. .............. 
United American Free Will Baptist 
Church (Colored)............ 
Free Will Baptists alloc. 
General Baptists................. 
Separate Baptists................ 
Regular Baptists................. 
United Baptists. ..............0. 
‘Duck River and Kindred Associa- 
tions of Baptists (Baptist 
Church of Christ)............ 
Primitive Baptists............... 
Colored Primitive Baptists........ 
Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestina- 
rian Baptists................ 


ETICA oa cena teens ayn aanpas 
American Baptist Association..... 
Brethren, German Baptists (Dunkers): 
Church of the Brethren (Conserva- 
tive Dunkers).............., 
Old German Baptist Brethren..... 
The Brethren Church (Progressive 
Dunkers)..........0.-00ceee 











CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 

1926 1916 1926 1916 
231,983} 226,718) 54,624,976) 41,926,854 
444 534 29,430 30,597 
1,981] 2,011 110,998 79:355 
58 22 1,686 848 
7 13 535 658 
86 87 3,528 3,457 
5 5] are I,568)........... 
Bl aes oes GEG acces eae Severe 
6 5 3,801 2,850 
97 29 1,989 611 
TG oe viacceas TjOA9| POES 
671 118 47,950 6,703 
3 I5 1,407 748 
44 57 1,247 2,884 
7,611} 8,319) 1,289,966} 1,244,705 
23,374} 23,580) 3,524,378) 2,708,870 
22,081} 21,071| 3,196,623] 2,938,579 
6 I0 293 456 
67 68 7,264 7,980 
1,024 750 79,592 54,833 
166 169 13,396 13,362 
2 I2 36 184 
465 517 31,501 33,466 
65 46 4,803 4,254 
349 401 23,091 21,521 
221 254 18,903 22,097 
98 105 7,340 6,872 
2,267] 2,142 81,374 80,311 
925 336 43,978 15,144 
27 48 304 679 
bi) eee B22}. veccrences 
p4BI] oc eee ee 117, 858].......0 00s 
T,030 997 128,392 105,102 
62 67 3,036 3:399 
174 201 26,026 24,060 


* Used by permission of World Almanac Publishing Company. 
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TABLE I—Continued 





DENOMINATION 


Brethren, German Baptists (Dunkers)— 
Continued 
Seventh Day Baptists (German, 
IJAB) oan es bes aT ETAN AS 
Church of God, New Dunkers..... 
Brethren, Plymouth: 
Plymouth Brethren I............. 
Plymouth Brethren IL. ........... 
Plymouth Brethren IIT........... 
Plymouth Brethren IV........... 
Plymouth Brethren V............ 
Plymouth Brethren VI........... 
Brethren, River: 
Brethren in Christ............... 


Catholic Apostolic Church............ 
Christadelphians............... hier 
Christian and Missionary Alliance..... 
¿Christian Church (General Convention 
of the Christian Church).......... 
Christian Science Parent Church....... 
Christian Union. ..............00000e 
Church of Armenia in America........ 
Church of Christ; Holiness............ 
Church of Christ, Scientist............ 
Church of God... 0.0... 0... 0 ese ee aeee 
Church of God (Headquarters, Anderson, 
Indiana)......... 000. cccvevacnes 
Church of God and Saints of Christ.... 
Church of God in Christ.............. 
Church of the Nazarene.............. 
Churches of Christ...........0.0e0005 
Churches of God, Holiness............ 
Churches of God in North America (Gen- 
eral Eldership)...........0.00005 
Churches of the Living God: 
Church of the Living God, “The Pi- 
lar and Ground of Truth”... . 
Church of the Living God, Christian 
Workers for Fellowship....... 
Churches of the New Jerusalem: 
General Convention of the New Je- 
rusalem in U.S.A............. 


Salemo aaraa wee wen 
Communistic Societies: 
Amana Society............20000 


Congregational Holiness Church....... 
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CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 

1926 1916 1926 1916 

4 5 144 136 
9 13 650 929 
166 16r 4,877 3,896 
307 129 13,497 5,928 
24 I7 684 476 
47 72 1,663 1,389 
83 80 2,152 1,820 
6 I0 88 208 
81 72 4,320 3,805 
ro 9 472 432 
28 31 905 1,152 
Ir 13 3,408 2,768 
134 145 3,352 2,922 
332 163 22,737 9,625 
1,044] 1,263] 112,795} 118,737 
QO asin snared 588 |e ed emia was 
137 220 8,791 13,692 
29 34 28,181 27,450 
B2i........ 4919|- eee eee eee 
kar «| Preece 202,098|........... 
644 202 23 247 7,784 
O32) ss eres 38,249]--...- eva 
II2 92 6,741 3,311 
VEX) ET 30263 ruanin 
1,444 866 63,558 32,259 
6,226) 5,570 433,714 317,937 
Pie) Pe 2,278). cccnnnen 
428 440 31,596 28,376 
8r 38 5,844 2,009 
149 154 11,558 9,626 
85 108 5,442 6,352 
13 15 996 733 
7 7 1,385 1,534 
ó 12 Ig2 367 
5,028] 5,900 881,696 809,236 
O85) EET O30) EERE 
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DENOMINATION 


Disciples of Christ..............000 0 
Divine Science Church..............- 
Eastern Orthodox Churches: 
Albanian Orthodox Church....... 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church....... 
Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic). 
Roumanian Orthodox Church..... 
Russian Orthodox Church........ 
Serbian Orthodox Church......... 
Syrian Orthodox Church.......... 
Evangelical Church................4. 
Evangelical Congregational Church. ... 
Evangelical Synod of North America. .. 
Evangelistic Associations: 
Apostolic Christian Church. ...... 
Apostolic Faith Mission.......... 
Christian Congregation........... 
Church of Daniel’s Band.......... 
Church of God as Organized by 
Crist atte G as Gah eects alee 


ciatiól aa hic ar va re et 
Metropolitan Church Association. . 
Missionary Church Association. ... 
Missionary Bands of the World.... 
Pillar of Fire................0005 
Church of God (Apostolic)........ 
Federated Churches...............00 
Free Christian Zion Church of Christ... . 
Free Church of God in Christ......... 
Friends: 
Society of Friends (Orthodox)..... 
ae Society of Friends (Hick- 
SILC) EE E E 


(Wilburite)................. 
Friends (Primitive).............. 
Holiness Church. .................2-- 
Independent Churches................ 
Jewish Congregations................ 
Latter Day Saints: 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints..............0.- 
Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints......... 
Liberal Catholic Church.............. 
Liberal Churches.................0-- 
Lithuanian National Catholic......... 
Lutheran Bodies: 
United Lutheran Church in America 
Evangelical Lutheran Augustana 
Synod of North America...... 





CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 

1926 1916 1926 1916 
7,648} 8,396] 1,377,595] 1,226,028 
Cy Ore 3,406]........... 
9 2 1,993 410 
4 4 937 1,992 
153 87 119,495 119,871 
34 2 18, 853 1,994 
199 169 95,134 99,681 
17 12 13,775 14,301 
30 25 9,207 11,591 
2,054] 2,592 206,080 210,530 
EK EERE EER] 2O AAD: ei akeas 
1,287} 1,332 314,518 339,853 
53 54 5:709 4,766 
I4 24 2,119 2,196 
2 7 150 645 
4 6 129 393 
19 17 375 227 
14 12 495 352 
40 7 1,113 704 
34 25 2,498 1,554 
II to 241 218 
48 2I 2,442 1,129 
1B] PENA 492e ne 
36I ea 503977 uana 
5 35 187 6,225 
Fjes eiai Cy 7 | (Rea 
715 805 91,326 92,379 
128 166 16,105 17,170 
4I 5o 2,966 35373 
I 2 25 60 
32 33 861 926 
257 613 34,501 56,757 
2,953} 1,615] 4,087,357 357,135 
1,275 965 542,194 403,388 
592 565 64,367 58,941 
K 1°) ania Dy 790] ss ew sca 
8 EET BEG eta drsjew tier 
I 7 492 7:343 
3,650] 3,559] 1,214,340 763,596 
x,180} 1,165 311,425 204,417 
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DENOMINATION 


Lutheran Bodies—Continued 
Evangelical Lutheran Synodical Con- 
ference of America........... 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Mis- 
souri, Ohio and Other...,.... 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod 
of Wisconsin and Other....... 
Slovak Evangelical Lutheran Synod 
of the U.S.A..............-4- 
Norwegian Synod of American Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church...... 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 
Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Ohio and Other States............ 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo............ 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
(Eielsen Synod)................. 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa = 
Other States............- 0. canes 


teelandic i nadic Lutheran Synod in 
North America................0 
Finnish Evangelical Lutheran Church of 
America Suomi Synod............ 
Lutheran Free Church................ 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran 
Church in America............... 
Finish Evangelical Lutheran National 
Church of America............... 
Finnish Apostolic Lutheran Church 
Church of the anaes Brethren in 


rasan ais ald Joye ayeraveaiantte Sl are oie 


TIONS PE saree wen pa 
Mennonite Church: 

Mennonite Church............... 
Hutterian Brethren, Mennonites... 
Conservative Amish Mennonite 

CHUPCHY ses vie shoe sien cowed 
Old Order Amish Mennonite Church 
Church of God in Christ (Mennonite) 
Old ae Mennonite Church (Wis- 

ON) KEE E eater 


General Conference of Mennonite 
Church of North America..... 
Defenseless Mennonites........... 


CAURCHES 

1926 1916 
4,752| 3,620 
BOTT asses 0 
JOO aires eos 
EEPE 
yh eee 
2,554, 2,740 
872 826 
41 42 
15 20 
873 977 
96 101 
14 14 
185 134 
393 376 
190 192 
70 64 
138 47 
26 23 
3 6 
GO] « caw S cies 
295 307 
6 17 
_ 7 13 
71 88 
26 2I 
I9 22 
31I 29 
136 II3 
ro TI 
99 108! 





II2I 
MEMBERSHIP 

1926 1916 
1,292,620 777,701 
1,040,275). -coec 
229,242|. .... 00000 
I4,75Q|--.---0-- 
B IAA oo esi sae 
496,707 318,650 
247,783 164,968 
9,267 6,128 
1,087 1,206 
237,873] 130,793 
18,921 14,544 
2,186 1,830 
32,071 18, 881 
46, 366 28,180 
29,198]. 17,324 
7,788 7,933 
24,016 6,664 
1,700 892 
851 831 
IL, B804].........4- 
34,039 34,965 
700 982 
691 1,066 
6,006 7,665 
1,832 I,125 
2,227 1,608 
1,117 1,281 
21,582 15,407 
x, 060) 854 
5,882 45737 
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CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 
DENOMINATION > 
1926 1916 1926 1916 
Mennonite Church—Continued 
Mennonite Brethren Churchof North 
America Soc ie he cices i peos 61 53 6,484 5,127 
Krimmer Brueder—Gemeinde..... 14) 13 197 894 
Mennonite Kleine Gemeinde. ..... 4 3 214 I7I 
Central Conference of Mennonites. . 29 17 3,124 2,101 
Conference of the Defenseless Men- i 
nonites of North America..... 9 I5 818 I,17t 
Stauffer Mennonite Church....... 4 5 243 209 
Unaffiliated Mennonite Church. ... Sh ette fees Pts PESEE 
Methodist Bodies: 
Methodist Episcopal Church...... 26,130] 29,315) 4,080,777] 3,717,785 
Methodist Protestant Church..... 2,239| 2,473 192,171 186,908 
Wesleyan Methodist Connection (or 
Church) of America.......... 619 579 21,910 20,778 
Primitive Methodist Church in the 
United States of America..... 80 93 11,990 9,353 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South} 18,096) 19,184) 2,487,694] 2,114,479 
Congregational Methodist Church. . 145 197 9,691 12,503 
airy ee Church of North 
MECR 26 shiek ieee ee 1,37 T,598 36,374 291 
New Congregational Methodist 313 23 cai 
Churches... cabsise cade eaten 26 24 1,229 1,256 
Holiness Methodist Church, Lum- 
bee River Conference......... 7 6 459 434 
Reformed Methodist Church...... TAJ ienie 39O ea ipa ae 
African Methodist Episcopal Church] 6,708] 6,633 545,814 548,355 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Churchisicisiccccs cv cnwe sede 2,466) 2,716 456,813 257,169 
Colored Methodist Protestant 
Churchs. iise eeens tanins 3 26 533 1,967 
Union American Methodist Epis- 
copal Church................ 73 67 10,169 3,624 
African Union Methodist Protestant 
Church’. is ov wasn even Sees 43 58 4,086 3,751 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. iiss sasi ences 2,518} 2,623 202,713 245,749 
Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 
Church. ..... ere TORRES 48 47 4,538 3,977 
Reformed Methodist Union Epis- 
copal Church..............05 25 27 2,265 2,196 
Independent African Methodist 
Episcopal Church............ 20) esis oe T5003 iieri reece 
Moravian Bodies: 


Moravian Church in America..... 127 IIo 31,699 26,373 
Evangelical Unity of Bohemian and : 
Moravian Brethren in North 


America, ee rareori bemint Ek 34 23 5,241 1,714 
Bohemian and Moravian Brethren 
Churches. .............2000- 3 3 303 320 


New Apostolic Church............... 25 20 2,938 3,828 
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DENOMINATION 


Old Catholic Churches in America: 
Old Catholic Church in America... 
American Catholic Church........ 
` North American Old Roman Cath- 
olie Church. osses ruraet 0408 
The (Original) Church of God......... 
The Pentecostal Assemblies of the World 
Pentacostal Holiness Church.......... 
Pilgrim Holiness Church.............. 
Polish National Catholic Church....... 

Presbyterian Bodies: 

Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America............ 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church.. 
Colored Cumberland Presbyterian 


Church: acces isdn vine 0% 
United Presbyterian Church of 
North America............25 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
HALES 52.5 tices dared eee 


Associate Synod of North Aeric 
(Assoc. Prebsyterian Church). . 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church: 2500s crcerereeiosns 
Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America..... 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
North America, General Synod 
Protestant Episcopal Church.......... 
Reformed Bodies: 
Reformed Church in America..... 
Reformed Church in the United 


Amencer a iaaah 
Reformed Episcopal Church.......... 
Roman Catholic Church.............. 
Salvation Army...............0ee0ee 
Scandinavian Evangelical Bodies: 

Swedish Evangelical Mission Cove- 
nant of America............. 
Swedish Evangelical Free Church of 
the U.S.A... cee cece eee nee 
Norwegian and Danish Evangelical 

Free Church Assoc. of North 

America. secs ep cece cece e eben 
Schwenkfelders.......... EEE 
Social Brethren........2.......00000% 
Spiritualists: 

National Spiritualists Association. . 
Progressive Spiritual Church...... 


1123 
CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 

1926 ro16 1926 1916 
9 12 1,888 4,700 
“II 3 1,367 475 
ET I4, 7903) PEE 
Bo) ee £800. EEE 
r26}........ 7,850|........... 
252 192 8,096 5,353 
441 169 15,040 5,276 
89 34 60,974 28,245 
8,947| 59,773) 1,894,030] 1,625,817 
1,097} 1,313 67,938 72,052 
178 136 10,868 13,077 
gor 991 171,571 160,726 
3,469} 3,365} 451,043] 357,769 
Ir 12 329 490 
143 133 20,410 15,124 
89 103 7,166 8,185 
13 14 1,929 2,386 
7:299 7:345| 1,859,086| 1,092,821 
7I7 715 1531739 144,929 
1,709) 1,758) 361,286) 344,374 
245 226 98,534 38,668 
s E d PEEN 3002 ia aiaa s 
69 74 8,651 11,050 
18,940} 17,375| 18,605,003| 15,721,815 
1,052 742 74,768 35:954 
357 324 36,838 29, 164 
107 102 8,166 6,208 
41 32 3,781 2,444 
6 6 1,596 1,127 
22 19 1,214 950 
543 343 41,233 23,197 
9 II 7:383 5,831 
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CHURCHES MEMBERSHIP 
DENOMINATION Fo a i > 
1926 1916 1926 r916 

Spiritualists:—Continued , 

National Spiritual Alliance of the 

United States of America..... BOl..... 0. 2,OIS].... cece 

Temple Society.........-.....0- 2 2 164 260 
Theosophist Society of New York: | 

Theosophist Society of Indiana... .. I I 55 72 

American Theosophist Society..... 223 157 73448 5,007 
United Brethren & Theosophist Society Ble veo ioaee eA ao o] PESARE AE PE 
Unitarians. . 0... cece cece eee Ei 353 411 60,152 82,515 
Unitarian Brethren: 

Unitarian Brethren in Christ...... 2,988} 3,481 377,436 348,828 

Unitarian Brethren in Christ (Old 

Consolidated). .............5 372 408 17,872 19,106 

Unitarian Christian Church....... TG) shatters G77 | vies a8 <3 ers 
Universalists......... cece cece eee eee 498 643 54,957 58,566 
Vedanta Society............ 000000005 3 3 200 190 
Volunteers of America................ 133 97 28,756 IO, 204 
Other denominations................. [0.000005 144) one doe os 30,492 


be deducted about a million for the Eastern Orthodox church and 
Church of Latter Day Saints, and the Protestant membership re- 
mains about 30,640,000. Difference in methods of computing pre- 
vents the Catholic and Protestant from being comparable, since the 
Catholics include all baptized children and the Protestants only 


TABLE II 
Denomination Percentage of Increase 
Southern Baptist Convention . . . . . 30.2 
Northern Baptist Convention . . . . . 3.6 
Methodist Episcopal (South) . . . . . 417.6 
Methodist Episcopal (North) . . . . . 9.7 
Presbyterian Church (South) . . . .  . 221 
Presbyterian Church (North) . . . . . 164 


such as are members. Of the Protestant group eleven major groups 
account for about 8o per cent of the total. 

The relative rates of growth from 1916 to 1926 of the various 
groups is shown in the following comparisons: Roman Catholic, 
18.3 per cent; average of major Protestant groups, 19.5 per cent. 

The difference in the rate of growth of the southern branches 
and the northern is very noticeable in every case; the growth of 
Protestantism in the South seems more rapid (Table IT). 
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The difference in rate of growth between the large and small 
denomination in the same area is interesting: Methodist Episcopal 
(North), 9.7; and Congregational Churches, 8.9. 

The rate of growth exhibited in these data raises the whole 
question as to why churches grow. Without denying that zeal and a 
firm belief in correctness of doctrine may play a part, it seems per- 
tinent to point out that sociological factors play as large a part as 
theological factors in governing rate of growth. All the larger de- 
nominations seem to be growing at greater rate than the small 
denominations similarly placed. But this greater rate of growth can 
easily be accounted for by the fact that given the same rate of so- 
cial mobility, the loss of the small denomination will be greater than 
that of the large well-distributed organization because the more 
adequate distribution of the large denomination guaranties against 
the loss of its members through moving. The homogeneous charac- 
ter of rural and urban population in the South would also account 
for the high rate of growth of the denominations in the South fully 
as much as the reported orthodoxy of the South. 

Most of the major denominations show fewer churches and more 
church members, which is a favorable sign. We are evidently mov- 
ing toward fewer and better churches. The same condition accounts 
for the continued abundant supply of ministers even though there 
is a percentage decrease in the relative number of students studying 
for the ministry. 

The amount expended for salaries, repairs, payment on debts 
and benevolences was $328,809,999 in 1916 but, in 1926, had risen 
to $814,371,529, a more than one hundred per cent increase. The 
value of church edifices in 1916 was $1,676,6007582, while in 1926 
this had risen to $3,842,577,133. The per capita giving increased 
41.6 per cent more than cost of living. These sums could hardly 
have been anticipated when the churches renounced state aid and 
relied on the voluntary support of the people. The churches are 
growing more rapidly than the population. From 1915 to 1927, the 
population increase is estimated as 20.01, while the increase in 
Protestant church membership for the same period was 23.39 per 
cent. 
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ORGANIZATION OF PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


During the past year the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America held its quadrennial meeting in Rochester, New York. 
This gave a chance to assess again the Protestant movement to- 
ward union. Twenty-eight denominations representing by far the 
larger part of the Protestant church membership are represented in 
the Federal Council. In addition to this delegated representation, 
the Council co-ordinates the activities of certain home and foreign 
missionary agencies, such as the following: Federations of Wom- 
en’s Boards for Foreign Missions, the Council of Church Boards of 
Education, the Home Missions Council, the International Council 
of Religious Education. The American Bible Society, the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A., the National Board of the Y.W.C.A. have 
co-operative or consultative relationship to the Federal Council. 
The Council is also represented in local areas by state or county or 
city federations. l 

In order to understand the nature of Protestant unity, it is nec- 
essary to understand the difference between a hierarchy and a fed- 
eration. The distinctive difference lies in the fact that a hierarchy 
has executive authority in itself and can assume the allegiance of 
all its parts, whereas a federation is compelled continually to re- 
define its objectives, since unity and authority are dependent upon 
common consent and common agreement. Many writers refer to 
the Federal Council of Churches in the same terms that they would 
use in referring to a hierarchy, but in doing so they completely 
ignore the social realities in the case. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ACTION OF RELIGIOUS BODIES IN 1928 


The year 1928 saw a participation of religious bodies in social 
and political action which will make the year noteworthy. It will 
be sufficient here to call attention to these and to emphasize certain 
characteristics of this movement. 

The nomination of a Roman Catholic by one of the major par- 
ties at the national election introduced the religious issue in the 
campaign. The political leaders appealed to religious prejudice 
with a zeal not less than that of the clergy who asserted it. Demo- 
cratic candidates shouted defiance in the face of religious prejudice 
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and thereby consolidated their own religious following back of 
themselves. The campaign abundantly demonstrated that when re- 
ligion becomes a political red herring, it easily leads human beings 
astray in their pursuit of the goal of human welfare. 

Of another character has been the participation of major reli- 
gious groups in various kinds of social action both local and nation- 
al. Here it is necessary to distinguish between direct and indirect 
participation on the part of relgious bodies. It is also necessary to 
distinguish that kind of participation which seeks the advantage of 
the religious group and that participation which seeks the further- 
ance of some social cause. Most of the participation which has at- 
tracted public attention has been the indirect participation of 
Protestant groups, acting through federations and non-partisan 
leagues, which have sought the advancement of some social cause. 

The above statement needs amplification. If the nature of this 
participation were better understood there would be fewer news- 
paper editorials about “Clerical Dictatorship in Politics.” 

The limits of this article do not permit of adequate exploration 
of this subject, but the following facts are to be kept in mind. There 
has grown up in this country a series of non-partisan, non-denomi- 
national agencies like the Anti-Saloon League, the Better Govern- 
ment Leagues, the Industrial Welfare Leagues, which are self-per- 
petuating; they have no organic relationship either to the churches 
or to the political parties, they have no authority except as they ex- 
press and focus public opinion, they go out of existence when they 
have performed their function. These agencies are a part of the 
working economy of a free church in a free society; they have no 
authority except their ability to gather and focus public opinion. 
They can bludgeon and appeal to fear, but this is bad action on 
their part and it is not a necessary characteristic of them. 

Because these organizations have been organized around a so- 
cial betterment cause, they have not except in the case of the Ku 
Klux Klan sought the direct advantage of any religious group. 
This kind of action is to be distinguished from any historic attempts 
at ecclesiastical domination of the state; it is entirely consistent 
with the theory of a free church in a free society where both church 
and other institutions exercise autonomy. 
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Most of these non-partisan organizations have some kind of 
liaison relationship with Protestant, Jewish, and sometimes Cath- 
olic churches. Their authority is very intangible, they are continu- 
ally compelled to redefine their objective, and maintain themselves 
only by their ability to commend themselves to that body of reli- 
gious opinion alongside of which they exist. As one looks at the 
diversity of American religious life represented in the statistical 
chart, he feels confident that no agency wll be able to make good on 
the claim that it represents fifty-four million church members un- 
less its cause is of such a fundamental nature that it appeals to a 

_ vast majority of the American people. 


RACE RELATIONS 


, MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
Assistant Professor of Anthropology, Northwestern University 


ABSTRACT 


The problems of race which confront this country may be divided for consid- 
eration into three sections: the Indian, the immigrant, and the Negro. All of these 
must be recognized as being deeply imbedded in the historical past of the United 
States. In the case of the Indian, the most important development during the past 
year has been the publication of an investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and its methods of dealing with the Indians. As a result of the inadequacy of the 
Bureau’s management, radical changes were suggested, which, however, have not 
been instituted as yet. The attitude toward immigration represents the response of 
the descendants of the original English stock to the challenge of the more recently 
arrived peoples, and has taken the form of more and more severe restrictions as to 
who shall settle in this country. The “National Origins” provision, unless postpone- 
ment by Congress is brought about, will go into effect July 1, 1929. The matter of 
Negro-White relationships stands about where it has stood for the past few years, 
little change toward greater tolerance or toward more severe oppression being notice- 
able. In all, only those tendencies which might have been predicted are to be noticed 
in changing race relations in this country. 


It is well to recognize that the problems of racial relations in 
this country lie deeply imbedded in our historical development. 
The descendants of aboriginal Indian tribes, of white settlers, and 
of Negro slaves, all contribute to the perplexing puzzles of integra- 
tion with which we are confronted, while to these have been added 
problems introduced by the advent of vast groups of persons more 
recently arrived from Southern and Eastern Europe and the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula. The supremacy of the descendants of the 
earliest group of whites had never been seriously challenged until 
recent times. Intrenched as the first to come, their ideals and ftra- 
ditions eagerly accepted by those who came after, it is only lately 
that they have taken alarm and have attempted to consolidate their 
position. That it has been challenged by the Germans, the Irish, 
and the peoples from the littoral of the Mediterranean; that the 
descendants of the slave population of earlier times have developed 
until they are claiming a kind of recognition which the whites are 
most reluctant to concede; and that the contemporary representa- 
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tives of the aboriginal inhabitants of this continent present prob- 
lems which now press for solution, are the outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of racial relations in this country during the past 
decade. In discussing any changes which have occurred during the 
past year, therefore, the historical background must be kept in 
mind; and since the problems naturally fall into a threefold di- 
vision, they will be taken up separately. 


THE INDIAN 


Realization that the Indian population of the United States is 
greater at the present than it ever has been comes with a shock to 
most of us. Yet we place the number of these people living in this 
country today at between 300,000 and 350,000, and the most lib- 
eral estimates for the time of the discovery of America arrive at a 
figure considerably below this. In the main, the Indians have been 
removed from the locale of their aboriginal habitations. As the 
pressure of population became greater and the lands went by 
right of conquest to the better-equipped whites, the vast stretches 
of territory necessary to a nomadic hunting-folk, and the large 
areas required by primitive agricultural communities, were pre- 
empted by the invading aliens. Falling short of extermination, 
the Indians were removed to lands especially reserved for them. 
That these lands were perhaps the least valuable available, that 
they comprise mainly desert or other regions difficult to work, has’ 
contributed to the resulting breakdown of the aboriginal civiliza- 
tions. 

The attitude that these people are “wards of the government” 
has come more and more to prevail and this, actually, is the legal 
status of vast numbers of them. The administration of their prop- 
erty, which in the case of a few individuals and tribes on whose 
land mineral resources have been discovered, amounts to consider- 
able fortunes, has been left in the hands of civil service employees 
who are under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior, 
and more directly under the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Persons 
who have visited reservations and have had contact with the In- 
dians have, from time to time, issued statements of a disquieting 
nature regarding the manner in which the government has dis- 
charged the obligations of its guardianship. Stories, some of in- 
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competence and others more serious in their nature, began to be 
heard, and the announcement in 1926 that Secretary Hubert Work 
had requested the staff of the Institute for Government Research 
to make an impartial investigation into the administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs came as welcome news. 

The publication of this report* on February 21, 1928, must be 
regarded as the major event of the year on this phase of the race 
problem. It more than confirms our worst fears of the manner in 
which Indian affairs are handled; the very detached and cautious 
nature of its wording gives added weight to the conclusions. First 
in summary, and then in detail, its findings are discussed. The 
poverty of the Indian resulting from unsatisfactory lands allotted 
to him, the fact that where land is of possible fertility through irri- 
gation, and irrigation has been carried through, this land has been 
acquired by whites, and the remoteness of ‘the reservation from 
sources of employment, are all discussed as basic. The manner in 
which the Indian has been pauperized by the short-sighted policy 
of rationing, by the lack of vigor in teaching adequate agricultural 
methods, by allowing lands to be sold or leased with the result that 
the Indian lives on the unearned increment, as well as the evils re- 
sulting from the handling of the Indians’ funds by the agents, are 
set forth. The lack of any considered, broad educational program 
is stressed, as also the utter inadequacy of the Bureau’s attempt to 
cope with the serious incidence of trachoma and tuberculosis. 

The Indian boarding school, with its policy of attempting to 
stamp out aboriginal civilizations by rearing children in an envi- 
ronment foreign to their tribal cultures; the manner in which the 
Indian children in these schools are exploited or underfed (11 cents 
a day for rations besides what the farms, worked by the children 
themselves, produce, is all that is allowed in some cases); and the 
poor adjustment of the Indian child when he is returned to his par- 
rents are all described. That language as strong as this is used: 
“The survey staff finds itself obliged to say frankly and unequivo- 
cally that the provisions for the care of Indian children in boarding 
schools are grossly inadequate,” is an earnest of the seriousness 

*Lewis Meriam and Associates, Tke Problem of Indian Administration: Re- 


port of a Survey made at the Request of Honorable Hubert Work, Secretary of the 
Interior, and submitted to him February 21, 1928. Baltimore, 1928. 
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of the findings. The lack of appreciation on the part of the govern- 
ment, “of the fundamental importance of family life and com- 
‘munity activities in the social and economic development of a 
people” gives rise to serious disturbances in the social life of the 
Indians, while “both the government and the missionaries have 
often failed to study, understand, and take a sympathetic attitude 
toward Indian ways, Indian ethics, and Indian religion.” 
_ Present space does not allow us to go into the details of the sit- 
uation, but the recommendations of the investigators call for fun- 
damental changes in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. A “scientific 
and technical Division of Planning and Development,” controlling 
permanent and temporary positions is advised so that further 
study may be made; an adequate statistical division so that the 
Indian Bureau may know the facts that are being dealt with; the 
strengthening of the personnel in immediate contact with the In- 
dians by raising the present insufficient salaries; changes in the 
school system and the institution of an adequate medical service, 
are all held imperative needs. It is regrettable that this commission 
included no ethnologist, and’ failed to recommend one for the staff 
of the Bureau as envisaged. The experience of colonizing govern- 
ments as to the value of a trained student of aboriginal cultures 
as an expert adviser in matters of policy dealing with the natives 
is not to be disregarded, and many of the problems which puzzled 
_ the excellent staff gathered to make this study would without doubt 
have been clarified had an ethnologist been included in its number. 
It need only be added that Dr. Work, to my knowledge, did 
nothing to carry out the recommendations submitted to him. Cer- 
tainly unsavory accusations such as are contained in the Barnett 
affair, now under investigation by a committee of the Senate, point 
to exploitation of the Indian not only by the government but per- 
` haps also by one of the mission societies, and emphasize the need 
of a drastic revision of our methods of dealing with our “wards.” 


THE IMMIGRANT l 
Immigration, strictly speaking, is not a “race problem.” In- 
deed, the misuse of the term “race” and the manner in which it is 
applied to national groups, persons coming from various geo- 
graphical divisions, or linguistic stocks is notorious. This is never 
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so apparent as when we read the minutes of the meeting of the va- 
rious committees which have held hearings on the problem as to 
what groups are to be regarded as desirable for citizenship in the 
United States and what ones undesirable. However, the current 
misuse of the term is so deeply rooted in everyday speech that a 
discussion of immigration must inevitably be a part of any consid- 
eration of the race problem in America. 

In 1928, 500,631. aliens were admitted to this country com-. 
pared to 538,001 the previous year. In 1928 274,356 aliens de- 
parted, as against 253,508 in 1927, leaving a net gain of 284,493 
foreigners to our population for 1927, to be compared with one of 
226,275 for 1928. During both years the males outnumbered the 
females except in the case of some countries of Southern Europe, 
where wives of foreign-born American citizens were admitted as 
non-quota immigrants. There were 73,154 persons admitted from 
Canada, and 59,016 from Mexico. There are no quota restrictions 
for either of these countries, and their contributions totalled 43 
per cent of the entire immigration for the year, 153,513 persons 
having come from Europe during this period. The drop in number 
since 1913, when there were practically no restrictions and Russia 
alone sent us 291,040 immigrants, is striking. During 1928 11,625 
aliens were deported. 

Nothing could be more significant, when we consider the de- 
velopment of attitudes in this country toward foreigners and espe- 
cially toward immigration, than the increasing general conviction 
that the time has come when this country may no longer regard 
itself as one in which those seeking new settings for their lives are 
welcome. Indeed, the feeling is such that, to quote Albert John- 
son, chairman of the Immigration Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, “. . . . we are rapidly approaching the time when a 
suspension of immigration will be demanded.” “The country wants 
more and more restriction,” he says. “Both Senate and House will 
give substantial majorities to a long-time suspension bill.” 

For many years there has been a gradual tightening of the re- 
quirements for admission, but no very serious bars were raised un- 
til the end of the war, when a quota system was devised for re- 
stricting the number of immigrants who might come to this coun- 
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try in any one year. At first based on the principle that 3 per cent 
of the r9r0 population of the foreign-born representatives of any 
country of Europe (Orientals being entirely barred, and there being 
no restriction on immigrants from the independent nations of the 
Americas) might be admitted to the United States in any one year, 
the law was further tightened in 1924 so as to admit only “2 per 
cent of the number of foreign-born individuals of such nationality 
resident in continental United States as determined by the United 
States Census of 1890,” with a minimum quota of 100 for any one 
country. This, of course, shifted the percentages from the “Alpine” 
and “Mediterranean” stocks to the North European groups, the 
East and South European immigrants not having reached any ap- 
preciable number by 1890. However, objections were raised to the 
time-base which had been chosen, and, therefore, the “National 
Origins” provision was incorporated in the bill to become effective . 
July 1, 1927. 

' Postponed until 1928 and again until 1929, this measure 
should, unless action is taken for further postponement, become 
operative on July 1, 1929. As this is being written, President 
Hoover, who is known not to favor the clause, is seeking advice on 
whether proclamation of its provisions is mandatory or not. As 
passed, it is as follows, and deserves quotation: 


The annual quota for any nationality for .... each fiscal year... . 
shall be a number which bears the same ratio to 150,000 as the number of in- ` 
habitants in continental United States in 1920 having that national origin 
. . . . bears to the number of inhabitants in continental United States in 1920, 
but the minimum quota of any nationality shall be roo. 


The problem, obviously, is that of determining the “national 
origin” of the present population. As directed by law, a committee 
was appointed, composed of the Secretaries of State, Commerce, 
and Labor, each of whom selected two representatives on another 
committee which actually did the work. In their first report, dated 
January 3, 1927, the Secretaries state: 


Although this is the best information we have been able to secure, we wish 
to call attention to the reservations made by the committee and to state that 
in our opinion the stafistical and historical information available raises grave 
doubts as to the.whole value of these computations as a basis for the purposes 
intended. We therefore cannot assume responsibility for such conclusions un- 
der these circumstances. l 
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And in transmitting their second, a year later: 

We wish it clear that neither we as individuals nor collectively are express- 
ing any opinion on the merits or demerits of this system of arriving at the 
quotas. We are simply transmitting the calculations made by the departmental 
committee in accordance with the act. 


The effect of the findings, if carried out, will be materially to in- 
crease the proportions of immigrants admissible from Great Brit- 
ain and northern Ireland, to decrease those from the Irish Free 
State, Germany, and Scandinavia, and, although increasing by 
small amounts some of the quotas from other countries when they 
are compared to the numbers they are allowed at present, to re- 
strict the immigration from each of the Eastern and Southern Eu- 
ropean nations to a few thousands annually, as a maximum. . Agi- 
tation is now being carried on to extend the quota restrictions to 
immigration from Mexico and the South American countries. 

The facts are too well known to need exposition here. The 
point of interest to the student of social processes is the attitudes 
behind the passage of this measure and the mechanisms by which 
these attitudes have come to prevail. I feel that in this legislation 
there are manifested to a surprising degree the effects of a move- 
ment which, for lack of a better term, may be called the Nordic agi- 
tation, which has been outstanding in the discussions of race in this 
country in late years, and which is associated in the lay mind with 
the term “Anglo-Saxon.” Backed by patriotic societies, eugenists, 
and other similar groups, the doctrine of the special adaptability of 
the North European, particularly the “Anglo-Saxon,” for the cul- 
ture of this country became widely accepted. The findings of the 
army psychologists, who, by the use of what is termed “intelli- 
gence” tests, found that late comers to this country tested lower 
than did the descendants of the original inhabitants, and newly- 
arrived British and Scandinavians higher than recent immigrants 
from Southern and Eastern European countries, gave this doctrine 
the validity of scientific truth. Nor is it strange that these results 
should constitute persuasive arguments, for the figures are deci- 
sive, and require some analysis before the factors of opportunity 
and differential environmental background become apparent as the 
decisive ones in making for the results, rather than innate “‘intelli- 
gence.” 
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As we have seen at the beginning of this paper, it is only with- 
in the last generation that the supremacy of the descendants of 
the earliest settlers has been challenged. We are dealing with eco- 
nomic imponderables as well as purely social forces, and the mem- 
bers of non-North European nations who have obtained substan- 
tial footholds undoubtedly affected, albeit unconsciously, the tra- 
ditional attitude of the dominant descendants of the English col- 
onists that the United States should be a land where anyone might 
come to settle. Further, the heightening of the emotional tone of 
our feeling for our country and against the foreigner and “hyphen- 
ate” which resulted from the war and the “Red hysteria” strength- 
ened the belief in “America for the Americans,” and we thus arrive 

‘at the present situation. 

Whatever the socio-economic merits or demerits of the case, 
it is well to recognize that the forces involved are so intricate, and 
the problems to be solved so complex, that further study of them 
will do no harm. From a strictly anthropological point of view, any 
correlation of physical stock with cultural ability is inadmissible. 
However, the general tendencies remarked above are so strong, and 
the trend so obvious, that we look with certainty to the proclama- 
tion, sooner or later, of some form of quota restriction which will 
favor the North Europeans and follow the popular feeling that the 
East and South Europeans—the so-called “Alpines” and “Mediter- 
raneans’”—are unfitted to provide the “racial” basis for our future 
stock. 

THE NEGRO 


On the subject of Negro-white relationships, nothing has oc- 
curred during the past year which would disturb the opinions of 
those who are either optimists or pessimists. Perhaps the only gen- 
eralization that might be permitted would be the statement that 
a shade more liberality is apparent in the South, and a shade more 
slackening of the traditional feeling in the North that the rights 
of the Negro should be recognized. It must not be forgotten that, 
unlike other problems arising out of differences of cultural back- 
ground or language, or of submission to the conqueror, there is the 
further factor of skin-color in the case of the Negro. It is quite 
true that there are many sociological Negroes who cannot be dis- 
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tinguished from whites—from blond Europeans, perhaps, but cer- 
tainly not from Spaniards or Italians. But for the majority, skin- 
color instantly marks the Negro, and it may perhaps be laid down 
as a principle that whenever increasing numbers of this readily 
identifiable group threaten the economic position of the dominant 
whites, prejudice will increase. 

Certain facts of Negro-white relationships in the South may 
be mentioned. There were fewer lynchings during 1928 than for 
many years—eleven in all. One of them, occurring as it did during 
the assembling of the Democratic National Convention at Hous- 
ton, Texas, created an unusual stir, but unfortunately had no 
effect in rousing that party from its traditional position on the 
Negro. On the other hand, certain legal decisions are to be noted. 
Segregation ordinances in several cities were declared illegal. The 
attempt of the Democratic party in Texas to make the Democratic 
primary, victory in which is tantamount to election, a matter for 
whites alone, was frustrated, and similar decisions regarding pri- 
mary voting in Richmond and other cities followed the decree of 
the Supreme Court. Interracial groups continue to function, and 
white southern writers seem to have reached a point where they 
attempt to portray the Negro as he actually lives and do not cari- 
cature him in the traditional manner. On the other hand, grave 
charges have been made regarding the ‘conduct of the Red Cross 
in discriminating against Negroes in relief after the Mississippi 
flood of the spring of 1927, charges which have not been seriously 
denied. The Ku Klux Klan, torn by internal feuds and disclosures 
of unpleasant dealings, has apparently lost the tremendous hold 
which it had a few years ago. 

In the North, the story comprises a similar balancing. The 
complete indifference, if not open hostility, of organized white 
labor to attempts to form Negro labor unions or to the attempts of 
individual Negro workers to join existing unions continues. In Ne- 
gro labor circles, the outstanding event of the year was the virtual 
collapse of the Pullman Porters’ Union, following a strike threat 
which was withdrawn on the eve of the strike. It illustrates again 
the difficulty of organizing a calling where the psychology of servi- 
tude bulks as large as it does among these men, and where in- 
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grained habits of obedience and assured social position among 
the Negroes themselves must contend against discontent with an 
economic situation. The “strike” of the white students in the 
Emerson High School of Gary, Indiana, against Negro students 
attending this school occurred in the fall of 1927. It resulted in 
victory for the strikers, and the promise of the school board to 
build a separate school for Negro students. Early in 1928, how- 
ever, the building of this school was stopped by an injunction, 
giving temporary victory to those who oppose segregation. In 
Cleveland, there has been agitation against a Negro’s owning a 
house in a white neighborhood, comparable to the famous Sweet 
case in Detroit, although not so serious. In Chicago, the death 
of Congressman Madden made available a place in the House of 
Representatives which was filled by a Negro, Mr. Oscar de Priest, 
the first of his group to be elected to Congress for many years. In 
New York, the Sloane Maternity Hospital refused a Negro gradu- 
ate nurse the opportunity of taking its post-graduate course be- 
cause of her-color, and in the same city the opening of the Dunbar 
apartments, a co-operative venture in Harlem housing, and of a 
Negro bank, the Dunbar National, both financed by Rockefeller 
funds, are to be remarked. 

The establishment of elementary schools throughout the South 
under Rosenwald grants has continued, as well as the drive of the 
Negroes for higher education.. This, of course, reflects the increased 
social surplus and the added social leisure of the Negroes, as does 
the manner in which a small but significant number of younger 
Negroes have taken to literary production.in the past five years. 
There was an increase in the enrollment of Negro colleges of 10,567 
in 1928 over that of 1927, in addition to the substantially larger 
numbers of Negroes attending white universities. A new Negro 
hospital in Nashville, which will give much-needed facilities for 
clinical training for Negro medical students, is another incident in 
the development of Negro education to be signalled. In December, 
1928, a National Interracial Conference was held in Washington, 
largely attended by those who are interested in attempts to solve 
the Negro problem, or particular phases of it. There was frank 
discussion of such topics as health, industry and agriculture, law 
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observance and the Negro, housing and recreation. No permanent 
organization was effected, but the consensus of opinion seems to be 
that a stimulating interchange of opinion resulted. Another con- 
ference, much smaller and more concerned with research than 
amelioration, met in the same city in March. It was called jointly 
by the National and Social Science Research Councils, and was 
occupied entirely with discussions of the problems of racial differ- 
ences and the manner in which they may be scientifically investi- 
gated. i 

It would be futile to evaluate gains or losses for the year as 
far as the conflicts of racial groups are concerned. Certainly that 
our attention has been directed to the wretched conditions of the 
Indians is clear gain, and a step in a new direction. For the rest, it 
may merely be stated that predictable tendencies continued as 
might have been expected. 
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ABSTRACT 


The control of education in the United States is local. It was demonstrated dur- 
ing the past year, however, that it is possible for the federal government to co-op- 
erate in the promotion of education without encroachment on local autonomy or 
authority. 

Two outstanding examples of such co-operation were nation-wide surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Education, one of Negro universities and colleges, financed 
through private sources, the other of land-grant colleges, the cost of which was de- 
frayed through federal funds provided by Congress. Encouraged by the success of 
these two undertakings, a survey by the Bureau of Education of secondary educa- 
tion was initiated and Congress has appropriated the necessary money. 

The Bureau’s survey of Negro universities and colleges revealed the tremendous 
progress being made in Negro higher education in the United States and emphasized 
the need for the development of teacher-training. The land-grant college survey is 
significant for the extensive co-operation developed in the collection of data under 
the leadership of the Bureau of Education. The study of secondary education is to 
be the most widespread ever undertaken, touching diréctly or indirectly every com- 
munity in the country. 

Progress has also been made during the year in the co-ordination of fiscal and 
educational conditions in the states, largely through the state departments of educa- 
tion. Another significant development was the severe criticism of the formal stand- 
ards set up by regional accrediting agencies at the meeting of the North Central 
Association, which is undertaking to study the situation for the purpose of improving 
educational service. 

In the field of the organization of the educational process, Professor Thorndike’s 
studies of adult learning ability as compared with the learning ability of youth were 
of vital importance as they tended to indicate the need of a complete revision of the 
present program not only for adult education but for the period of youth as well. 


The resignation of Dr. John J. Tigert as United States Com- 
missioner of Education in September, 1928, gave occasion for re- 
newed emphasis upon the fact that administration and control of 
education in the United States is essentially local. That the United 
States Commissioner of Education should see opportunities for 
greater influence and usefulness as the head of a state university 
than as the head of the Federal Bureau of Education is entirely con- 
sistent with allegiance in the United States to the principle of local 
responsibility in education. Nevertheless, certain sections of the 
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educational press took the opportunity to lament that this relative 
emphasis is still the fact. 

Regrets on this score came alike from advocates of a federal de- 
partment of education after the European model and from educa- 
tors who are not interested in the special form of the federal educa- 
tional office but who feel the need for the aid that co-ordinated 
study under national auspices may give in the solution of local edu- 
cational problems. Congressmen and federal budget directors are 
likely to fear that advocates of a federal department of education 
are inspired by desire to dip their fingers into the honey pots of the 
federal treasury. They have been likely to regard those who seek 
federal aid upon the problems of educational administration and 
theory as visionary, impractical and; of course, as relatively unim- 
portant vote-makers. Since, however, the leaders in Congress are 
not uninterested or unintelligent in regard to education from any 
standpoint other than that of the professional educator, Dr. Tigert’s 
greatest service as United States Commissioner of Education was 
probably the contribution made under his administration to the 
definition and the demonstration of functions that may be per- 
formed by the United States Bureau of Education without encroach- 
ment upon local autonomy and without money subsidy to local ac- 
tivity. Three examples of such service belong to the year 1928. 
They are named in the message of former President Coolidge to 
Congress delivered upon December 4, 1928. He said in his mes- 
sage: 

While this province [education] belongs peculiarly to the States, yet the 
promotion of education and efficiency in educational methods is a general re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government. A survey of Negro colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States has just been completed by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion through funds provided by the institutions themselves and through private 
sources. The present status of Negro higher education was determined and rec- 
ommendations were made for its advancement. Following the invitation of the 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Bureau of Education 
now has under way the survey of agricultural colleges authorized by Congress. 
The purpose of the survey is to ascertain the accomplishments, the status and 
the future objectives of this type of educational training. It is now proposed to 


undertake a survey of secondary schools, which educators insist is timely and 
essential. 
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_ The importance of these activities to better definition of legiti- 
mate federal activities in education becomes manifest by consider- 
ation of their significance in the restricted areas of educational i in- 
terest immediately affected. 


NEGRO EDUCATION 


Almost ro per cent of the population of the. United States is 
colored. “The total accumulated wealth of the Negroes of the 
country now amounts to $2,000,000,000. There are 700,000 Ne- 
groes who own homes, 232,000 who own farms, 1,000,000 who have 
the full responsibility of operating farms, and 70,000 who either 
. own or conduct business enterprises.” The welfare of this “educa- 
tionally disadvantaged” portion of our citizenry concerns the na- 
tion as a whole. To relegate the solution of this phase of our edu- 
cational problem to missionary effort is an impertinence. Yet 
almost the only facts about Negro educational conditions available 
to educators, until the Survey of Negro Colleges and Universities 
by the United States Bureau of Education, were the facts collected 
over ten years ago. 

The responsibility for educating 5,000,000 Negro youths under 
nineteen years of age rests upon approximately 47,000 Negro 
teachers; less than one teacher to every 1,000 pupils. More teach- 
ers and better training for those already employed are needed. The 
only place where teacher-training can be secured is in the Negro 
colleges and normal schools of the South and in the institutions of 
the North. The Negro colleges of the South must have teachers 
with graduate training if they are to perform their task. Admission 
to graduate schools or even to advanced undergraduate standing is 
now a highly technical and safeguarded process. It is fundamen- 
tally based upon the standing and rating of the institutions from 
which students come. Students who came in recent years from the 
Negro colleges and normal schools seeking admission to more ad- 
vanced work found their way blocked or made difficult since the 
universities and colleges that offer the better type of training still 
rated the preparation of Negro students upon the basis of what the 
Negro colleges were doing in 1915. The Bureau’s survey of 79 Ne- 
gro universities and colleges, published in 1928, attempted to bring 
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up to date the information that the universities and colleges must 
have if high standards of admission dre to be maintained. Many 
registrars and other admission officers are now using the Survey re- 
port as a guide in determining the qualifications of those who come 
from the Negro colleges of the South. The Negro colleges them- 
selves have clearly before them a disinterested presentation of 


‘what must be done if they are to provide training that will opén fur- 


ther educational opportunities to-their graduates. Agencies which 
control financial resources are enabled to determine better where 
expenditures and support will accomplish the most. 

At least two years of college work in an institution of accepted 
educational standards is a prerequisite to admission to medical 
schools in the United States. There is one colored physician to 
every 3,343 Negroes, as compared with one white physician to every 
553 white persons. In large sections of the country no physician is 
called in or available for attendance at the. birth of Negro children. 
Unscrupulous white “Docs” prey upon ‘the need and thrive upon 
the ignorance of uneducated Negroes. There is only one Negro 
dentist to every 10,540 Negro inhabitants. The need for Negro 
physicians and dentists is evident. It would seem that educators 
and the medical profession would have recognized the pressing need 
of providing for entrance, as rapidly as possible, of able Negroes to 
medical colleges. The American Medical Association recognized 
this need and classified the Negro colleges for purposes of admis- 
sion to medical school into Classes I, II, and ITI. Class I ranking 
meant that the work of the college would be accepted year for year 
for purposes of admission; Class II rating meant that students com- 
ing from these institutions would be required to present 50 per cent 
more work for admission than-would those from Class I; while 
Class IIT rating made it necessary for students to present twice as 
many credits for admission as those from Class I institutions. Yet 
at the beginning of 1928 this classification was based for the most 
part, on the facts concerning Negro colleges as they existed in 1915, 
and there were but two Negro colleges with Class I rating. One 
purpose of the Survey of Negro Colleges was to provide the infor- 
mation which would enable rating agencies to reclassify Negro col- 
leges for the purpose of preparation-for medical schools, to bring 
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the classification into better accord with the facts and to remove 
the handicap imposed on students in Negro colleges that, since 
1915, had raised their standards of equipment, personnel, and in- 
struction. In harmony with this purpose the American Medical As- 
sociation in the summer of 1928 designated a committee to reclas- 
sify Negro colleges. Two of the members of the committee are 
members of the Bureau’s survey staff and the third is a well-known 
member of a great Southern university. Few would question that 
the Survey of Negro Colleges by the Bureau of Education is a prac- 
tical demonstration of the exercise of legitimate federal functions 
in the educational field or that the Survey itself and the action of 
the American Medical Association are of significance in the field of 
Negro education. 


SURVEY OF LAND-GRANT COLLEGES 


There are 69 land-grant colleges in the United States. They 
range in size and importance from those like the Universities of 
Wisconsin and Minnesota to the small agricultural and mechanical. 
colleges for Negroes in Kentucky and Delaware. The survey of 
this group of institutions now being carried on by the Bureau of 
Education is not mentioned because of any important influence 
that the survey itself has exercised as yet upon these universities 
and colleges. It is merely in process. Its importance for this dis- 
cussion lies in the fact that it marks a step in the further definition 
and development of the functions of the federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion in national educational life. 

As noted by former President Coolidge, the survey of Negro 
colleges and universities was conducted by the Bureau’s regular 
staff and from its current funds supplemented by the contributions 
of the institutions surveyed and by private funds. Congress made 
no special appropriation for the purpose. The land-grant college 
survey, however, was undertaken upon the request of the associa- 
tion of these institutions and is financed by means of funds specifi- 
cally requested of Congress by the Bureau and set aside for the 
purpose. This fact represented a new development in the relations 
of the federal government to local educational agencies. It opened 
the way to national co-operation upon specific educational projects 
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desired by important factors in our national educational life. Al- 
though the appropriation was made to the Bureau of Education and 
is entirely subject to its direction, the actual organization of the 
survey preserves and emphasizes the essentially co-operative char- 
acter of the enterprise. Approximately seventy committees consist- 
ing of over 700 persons drawn from every state in the Union and in 
large part from the land-grant colleges themselves are engaged 
upon the survey. The institutions are contributing services that in 
terms of money would be many times more than the amount ap- 
propriated by Congress for the work. In other words, the congres- 
sional appropriation is merely a fund that serves to release and to 
co-ordinate the energy of the local and institutional agencies inter- 
ested in the survey. 


SURVEY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


The appropriation of money by Congress for the land-grant 
college survey was a practical demonstration of the fact that neces- 
sary funds could be secured from the federal government for stud- 
ies and projects requested by a considerable group of educators in 
the interest of their local educational welfare. The organization of 
the survey as a great co-operative venture under the direction of 
the commissioner of education demonstrated that the Bureau had 
no desire to utilize money thus secured to approach such work in 
the spirit of superior inspection or governmental investigation. 

The organized educational agencies of the country, therefore, 
following the suggestion and leadership of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in 1928 requested that 
Congress appropriate funds for a three-year study of secondary 
education in the United States. The North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, the Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
the Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schools, the 
New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
National Education Association, the National Council of State Su- 
perintendents and Commissioners of Education, the American 
Council on Education, the American Association of Teachers Col- 
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leges, and the Department of Secondary School Principals joined 
in this request for a national study of secondary education. Never 
before had so many agencies of so wide geographical distribution, 
so authoritative in the educational life of the nation, united to de- 
mand leadership and co-ordination of effort under the Bureau of 
Education. Former President Coolidge referred favorably to it in 
his message of December, 1928, and the Congress that he ad- 
dressed made provision for the study. The fact is significant with 
reference to the development of federal functions in education in 
the United States. It is far more significant in that the study will 
touch directly or indirectly every community in the United States 
and bring together in a common co-operative effort more interests, 
more educational ability, and more institutions than have ever be- 
fore been united upon solution of a definite series of educational 
problems. 
UNITY OF EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

No feature of the political life of the United States is more in- 
teresting than the maintenance of a common social culture and of a 
dominant national loyalty under forty-eight separate political units, 
each exercising, independently of the others and of the national 
government, powers of direction and control within areas that 
largely determine trends of social character. National control of 
the schools and of the educational system is, in Europe, quite gen- 
`- erally regarded as essential to maintenance of unified culture and ' 
of national consciousness. In the United States educational devel- 
opment and direction are among the powers of government re- 
” served to the.states. That this fact has not resulted in wide diver- 
gence of social development and attitude between the states or ‘even 
in great differences in school organization and methods is due to a 
number of causes. Migration from state to state is easy; a single 
lifetime habitation seems essential to the happiness of a relatively 
small proportion of our people. Voluntary educational and profes- 
sional organizations cut across state lines and provide interchange 
of ideas and knowledge between those who are actually carrying on 
teaching and school administrative functions. The state education- 
al offices themselves are associated in such a voluntary relationship 
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and for many years the chief educational officers of the state gov- 
ernments have met to exchange news, views, and ideas. Further, 
the federal government without exercising control does exert con- 
siderable influence upon development and unity by means of direct 
promotion of certain types of education and by assistance rendered 
to voluntary state efforts at co-ordination and standardization. 
The year 1928 was marked by important measures that illustrate 
these two types of federal influence. 


FEDERAL SUBSIDIES 


Through special grants of money to the states the federal gov- 
ernment has for many years sought to encourage agricultural exten- 
sion work in the land-grant colleges and vocational education in the 
public schools. Acceptance of these aids is entirely subject to state 
determination but acceptance carries with it compliance with cer- 
tain conditions. The most important of these conditions are appro- 
priation by the state of an amount equal to the federal grant and 
submission to approval by the agents of the federal government of 
the plans for the expenditures of the joint fund thus provided. It is 
frequently asserted that the so-called 50-50 provision tends to dis- 
tort the educational programs of individual states because it tempts 
states to devote money to aspects of education for which federal aid 
is provided that should be spent upon other phases of educational 
development. Whatever the validity of this objection, it has not as 
yet secured sufficient public backing to effect a change in the fed- 
eral policy with respect to grants for the encouragement of voca- 
tional and agricultural extension education. Congress has passed 
two measures that were before it in 1928 which provide additional 
sums for these two activities in the states upon the 50-50 basis. One 
of the acts authorized for the further development of vocational 
education “for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1930, the sum of 
$500,000 and for each year thereafter, for four years, a sum ex- 
ceeding by $500,000 the sum appropriated for each preceding 
year.” The other act provides $20,000 per year for each state and 
in addition, after the first year, $500,000 per year for distribution 
among the states for the further development of agricultural exten- 
sion work. 
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STATE AND FEDERAL CONFERENCES 


Of quite different character is the influence of the federal gov- 
ernment exercised through association and co-operation with the 
voluntary efforts of the state educational offices to profit from ex- 
change of experience and from common counsel on the problems of 
standardization and stabilization. In December, 1928, the chief 
educational officers of the states and representatives of their offices 
met upon their own request with the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation to consider methods of standardizing the collection of edu- 
cational statistics and to discuss the desirability of asking the Bu- 
reau to undertake a nation-wide study of the methods of financing 
public education in the states. It is significant for the development 
and maintenance of national unity through such unforced and vol- 
untary means that the state officers voted to meet regularly in this 
way every alternate year with the Bureau of Education. There was 
thus established in 1928 an extra-legal, but permanent and effective 
instrument through which state and federal governmental agencies 
of education may co-operatively develop broad policies and prac- 
tical procedures of national significance. It is probable that this 
relatively unknown action will have wider influence upon the future 
educational life of the nation than will other more spectacular and 
immediate accomplishments of the year. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE STATES 


Discussion of the dominance of local control over education in 
the United States quite frequently assumes that the state educa- 
tional office exercises power over the schools of the state com- 
parable to that of national departments of education in some Eu- 
ropean countries. In fact, although the authority of the chief state 
educational officers varies greatly, the principle of town, city, and 
school district responsibility is in general maintained. Nevertheless 
a tendency to greater centralization about the state educational 
office is evident. The complication of the educational organization 
and of educational processes accounts in large part for this trend. 

In order to meet their educational problems, local school units 
need increasingly professional aid and guidance that can best be 
furnished by the central state office serving all the local districts. 
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In meeting this need the influence of the state educational office has 
been exercised during 1928 as in preceding years, by careful stud- 
ies of the curricula, frequently of such co-operative character as to 
enlist the interest and aid of local school officials; by studies of 
measures to promote the effectiveness of supervision of school ac- 
tivities; and to a rather unusual degree by attention to facilities 

and standards for the training of teachers. Studies and measures 
` of this kind in many states have tended to promote the influence of 
the state educational office. F 

The outstanding instrument in the development of centralized 
state influence over local school units, however, is state control of 
funds intended to equalize educational opportunities within the 
state. This tendency is illustrated during 1928 by the extensive 
plans for such financing developed by Connecticut and Alabama. 
These plans tend to increase the influence of the state education 
offices and are also significant as practical demonstrations of how 
adjustment may be provided for the unequal abilities of local com- 
munities to furnish public educational opportunities. The situation 
in Connecticut is chosen for brief description. 

In 1907 the state of Connecticut was paying through grants to 
local communities, approximately 17 per cent of their current school 
expenses. By 1927 the towns were meeting approximately 94 per 
cent of the expense and the state only 6 per cent. Differences in the 
abilities of the local communities to provide similar educational op- 
portunities had become, during the twenty years, more and more 
striking, while the contributions of the state, intended to adjust 
these differences of ability, had become less and less important. In 
1927 the wealth of the towns as measured by “the grarid list” 
varied from $1,400 to $80,000 per child. During the same year the 
federal government collected $29,000,000 of income tax from Con- 
necticut, which was $7,000,000 more than the entire cost of the ele- 
mentary and secondary school program. In other words, as com- 
pared with the general tax power, the towns could do little more 
than tap by taxation the resources of the state. 

Connecticut attacked the situation by careful study to deter- 
mine fair and legitimate measures of the educational need and of 
the ability of the local political school units to meet this need. A 
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reasonable minimum amount required for the education of each 
child was determined. ‘“‘Child” in this case does not represent a 
census figure but is, as expressed by Dr. A. B. Meredith, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Connecticut, “a measure of the educational 
task which considers in addition to average daily attendance, the 
fact that it costs more to educate a pupil in small than in large 
schools and to educate a pupil in high than in elementary schools.” 
Estimate of the ability of the local school to provide the funds need- 
ed to furnish this minimum support for the education of each child 
is based upon the proportion of the total tax income. 

Under the Connecticut plan, if application to school purposes 
of 34 per cent of a local unit’s average tax income fails to provide 
the minimum amount per equated child adopted as standard, the 
state will grant enough additional to assure the standard support. 
The fact that this aid is a means of increasing state influence rather 
than state control is evident since participation in the benefits is 
entirely voluntary on the part of the local school units. 

Commissioner Meredith indicates the general importance of the 
plan briefly in the following statement: “The proposal... . 
represents a co-ordination of fiscal and education conditions, based 
upon fact and scientific procedure with the aim of developing a 
simple and comprehensive plan for the support of public educa- 
tion.” Although political and school organizations and units, legal 
restrictions and tax systems vary greatly between the states, the 
situation in Connecticut exists in essentially the same form in other 
states and the measures adopted by Connecticut will probably 
strengthen the hands of other state educational officers who seek 
solutions to similar problems. 


EDUCATIONAL STANDARDS 


The federal and state educational organizations exercise con- 
siderable influence upon and make important contributions to edu- 
cational development. These agencies are more or less familiar. 
But the general public knows little about a third factor that exer- 
cises a kind of professional overlordship with reference to the edu- 
cational standards of our high schools and colleges. Five regional 
and one national accrediting association determine the standards 
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that secondary and higher educational institutions must maintain 
if they are to be admitted into the company of the educationally re- 
spectable. For a high school not to be upon the accredited list of 
one of the regional accrediting associations makes difficult admis- 
sion of its graduates to standard colleges and universities. For a 
college or university not to be accredited by one of these associa- 
tions or by the Association of American Universities makes difficult - 
the transfer of its students to another institution and the admission 
of its graduates to the graduate and professional schools. 

The standards set up by these associations have exercised far 
reaching influence in stabilizing and raising the character of high- 
school and college educational opportunities. These standards are 
for the most part purely objective and tend to become entirely for- 
mal. In recent years, therefore, they have been subjected to severe 
criticism. ; 

The number in the faculty and the number of organized depart- 
ments, the number of units of credit for graduation, minimum per- 
missible operating income, the number of volumes in the library, 
and similar definite means of measurement have been the basis 
upon which colleges have been accredited. To many, these matters 
have seemed entirely inadequate tests of the educational quality of 
institutional service. Since the adoption of these standards much 
new knowledge of the educational processes has been gained and 
means of testing the effectiveness of these processes have been de- 
vised. With this new knowledge has developed a tendency to ex- 
periment with new forms of teaching organizations and with new 
teaching methods. The traditional in organization, curricula, and 
method is being broken down all along the line from the elementary 
to the professional school. The formal standards of the accrediting 
associations no longer provide adequate measures for the work that 
the schools are doing to accomplish their real task of educating 
boys and girls. 

Under these conditions it is of great significance that at its 
meeting in March, 1928, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the largest and most powerful of the region- 
al accrediting associations, faced the situation squarely. Dr. Charles 
H. Judd stated in an address before the association: 
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_ Such associations as our own have certainly outgrown the methods and 
standards which were adequate a few years ago. When the North Central As- 
sociation began to approve high schools and later when it prepared the first 
approved list of colleges there were no studies to guide its action. The Associa- 
tion did what was rational under the circumstances and formulated into stand- 
ards the best experience that was available. 

Time has passed and the educational situation has become enormously 
complex; a new era has arrived. Today no one has a right to say that a class of . 
30 is of the maximum size which can safely be tolerated. No one has a right to 
say that endowment is the safest indication of financial efficiency of a college. 
No one knows how many students are essential before an institution can prop- 
erly conduct college work. The reason why these matters are in doubt is that 
we know more than we did when we originally adopted standards. 


Dr. Judd’s statement is a reflection of the tone and spirit adopt- 
ed by the Association commissions on both higher and secondary 
education. 

Powerful organizations firmly established and strongly in- 
trenched in social respectability too infrequently show a disposi- 
tion to take the lead in breaking down the rules that have become — 
maxims in their guidance of affairs. The fact that this great educa- 
tional organization thus recognized the inadequacy of its old rules 
is significant for education in the United States. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that the Association did not set its face in conserva- 
tive or reactionary opposition to change, but rather turned to as- - 
sumption of leadership in the quest for standards that will measure 
present and future educational utility. The dam erected by the As- 
sociation to restrain the floods of quack or insecure educational 
ventures has not been swept away, but the organization at its meet- 
ing in 1928 definitely laid plans to utilize in an orderly and scien- 
tific way the energy of idea and experience that has developed both- 

within and outside the customary tributaries to educational re- 
~ sources. 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Matters thus far mentioned are primarily concerned with educa- 
tional administration and organization. They are important but 
their importance consists largely in providing the means for the op- 
- eration of the psychological processes of learning and for the prac- 
tice of methods of instruction. In the realm of psychology and 
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method education, the year 1928 has been marked by consider- 
able activity but there are few outstanding and striking discoveries. 

' Experimentation in the extension of the application of psycholog- 
ical principles already known and, indeed, the stretching of the 
boundaries of psychological knowledge have engaged much of the 
attention of school people and of education research, Of this work 
the most striking is that of Professor Thorndike and his colleagues, 
who completed in 1928 a three year study of adult learning. 

Professor Thorndike carried on an extensive series of tests and 
reached conclusions which considerably modify the accepted con- 
ception of the curve that the ability to learn takes during life. If 
Professor Thorndike’s conclusions are valid, and there seems to be 
every reason to believe that they are, the curve of learning ability 
rises to its height at about the age of 25 and then slowly drops until 
by 45 it corresponds to what it was at 18. Although Professor 
Thorndike’s experiments did not fully establish the fact, it seems 
that the rate of decline after 45 is not much more. rapid than the 
rate of rise from 5 to 18. In other words, it would seem that persons 
from 25 to 45 have about the same learning ability as people from 
18 to 25 and that learning abilities before and after these two limits 
are not greatly dissimilar. Common experience has always afforded 
practical evidence of ability to learn after the first flush of youth, 
but Professor Thorndike’s studies now afford the consolations of 
science to the uncertainties of common knowledge. 

The importance of Professor Thorndike’s Adult Learning lies 
not primarily in the field of adult education, which is now receiving 
so much attention, but in the emphasis it gives to the necessity of 
readjusting our conception of the profitable organization of the 
education process during life. We have in the past, because of our 
belief that youth was the best and easiest and most effective period 
for learning, concentrated our educational efforts largely in contin- 
uous periods during early life. Since this was supposed to be the pe- 
riod for learning, we have insisted that students learn a great many 
things that could not have immediate use. We have proceeded upon 
the assumption that if we did not teach the student when he was 
young, he would never be able to acquire the information and 
knowledge that in later life he would need. If the conclusions of 
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Adult Learning are accepted, the logical result will be an entire re- 
organization of the content of the material which is presented for 
learning to youthful students and the spreading out of the process 
in accordance with some rough plan whereby the individual will 
systematically continue to study and to acquire intellectual furni- 
ture throughout life. The time of acquisition will come very shortly 
prior to use. In other words, we will treat the mind less as a ware- 
house which must be filled for a lifetime, and organize the system 
of education more in analogy with the method through which we ac- 
quire meat and shoes and bedsteads as our need for them arises. 
Although it is, of course, an extreme view to suppose that this re- 
sult will grow from the adult learning study in the immediate fu- 
ture, the way is opened for developments in this direction. If the 
first step should be, as current tendencies indicate is probable, pro- 
vision of increased facilities for learning by adults and removal of 
the inferiority complex from which adults have frequently suffered 
because of age, the next and logical step will be to raise the question 
of “why give our children great portions of the formal training that 
we now acquire as we need it?” Popular forms of curricula con- 
struction look to analysis of life-activity for guidance. Unfortu- 
nately the life-activity is usually that of mature age, while the pe- 
riod of preparation for that life-activity is now concentrated in a 
period separated from use by many years. The limits of a brief 
review of this type do not permit a systematic analysis of the conse- 
quences of Professor Thorndike’s experiments, but it should be ap- 
parent that they remove important barriers to revolutionary revi- 
sion of every phase of educational life and activity. 

As is evident, this review does not present a microcosmic 
picture made up of a mass of statistical data and recorded events 
derived from New Year’s Day reviews of the Old Year. The choice 
of topics for discussion is entirely subjective. If someone with 
other experience and contacts had made the selection, it probably 
would have been different. There has been an attempt to record 
significant events of the year for educational progress. This review, 
therefore, has attempted to do no more than discuss these events 
from the standpoint of their influence upon restricted fields of edu- 
cation and to provide such interpretation as will be desired by per- 
sons who customarily browse in other intellectual pastures. 


GOVERNMENT 


J. P. CHAMBERLAIN 
Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


The few states in session in 1928 show administrative devices applied‘in a period 
of development. The new field of jurisdiction, the air, seems to be falling under fed- 
eral control in respect of air traffic as the legislation of 1927 showed to be the case in 
respect of radio. Centralization of state government shows advances, but, notably in 
those departments in which the sociologist is interested, the administrative or ad- 
visory committee persists as an instrument of administration. Judicial councils, rep- 
resenting the reaction against ineffective administration of the courts, were created 
in three states, an evidence of the seriousness with which is taken the demand for 
reform in court administration as necessary to any effective improvement in securing 
the rights of individuals through the judges. The movement for the centralization 
and better keeping of criminal records for the purpose and the use of that agency 
to aid local police officials in the detection of crime, found expression in the year 
under review. 


Interesting as it is, and important as is the rôle it plays in so- 
ciety, government is not an end in itself but is merely a means to 
an end. What that end is appears in other articles in this survey, 
discussing changes in social and economic interests during the year. 
All law, whether it deals with government or with private rights, 
should be envisaged as a solution of social difficulties, taking the 
word “social” in its broad sense. The social need or the social prob- 
lem develops with the progress of society, and when the social 
groups affected, it may even be the whole of the community, be- 
lieve that the solution of the problem must be established by pub- 
lic action through law and enforced through government, the legis- 
lature or the courts as lawmaking bodies are justified in trying to 
find the popular legal setting for the reform proposed. 

It is in this sense that changes in government must be regarded, 
especially by students of social sciences; the efficiency of the gov- 
emmental devices must be tested, not in the narrow field of ad- 
ministrative convenience or theoretical perfection, but in the broad- 
er field of giving satisfaction to recognized wants of the public. For 
example, the budget is socially important, not just to save money or 
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to offer a convenient way of bettering state administration, but as 
showing the objects for which the state is using its money and se- 
curing greater economy in state expenditure, in order that there 
may be more income left: to remedy great social needs, like social 
insurance, it would be argued by one group; or by another, to leave 
more money in the pockets of its citizens as the best social solution - 
of the question of division of the income available to the people of 
the state. 
FEDERAL LEGISLATION 

The Federal legislation for 1928, while containing no funda- 
mental changes in the administrative structure of the country, em- 
phasizes interestingly some of the administrative devices used in 
the federal government. There are many instances of a technical 
commission being appointed to advise the president upon the facts 
in a situation prior to his taking action, and the seventieth Congress 
adopted this method to solve a difference which had arisen as to the 
plan for flood control on the Mississippi. The chief of engineers of 
the army reported a project which had been approved by the secre- 
tary of war and the president, providing for control of floods by 
means of spillways, flood ways, levee construction, and channel 
stabilization. The Mississippi River Commission had also prepared 
a plan which differed in important engineering details from that of 
the chief of engineers. Congress by 45 Stat. 534, adopted the en- 
gineers’ project, but had its doubts in respect to the differences 
between the engineers’ and the Commission’s plans. It, therefore, 
appointed a board to consist of the chief of engineers, the president 
of the Commission, also an army engineer, and a civil engineer 
chosen from civil life by the president and Senate to study and, if 
necessary, to make further surveys and then to recommend to the 
president the action which it deemed necessary in respect to these 
differences. The president was then to make final decision. In fact, 
the Board unanimously indorsed the plan of the army engineers, so 
that there was nothing left for the president to decide. The prose- 
cution of the project was committed to the Mississippi River Com- 
mission acting under the direction of the secretary of war and the 
chief of engineers. The Commission, created in 1879, consists of 
seven members appointed by the president and Senate. Three of 
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them are army engineers, one of whom is designated president, one 
an engineer of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and three persons 
appointed from civil life, two of whom shall be engineers, so that 
technical men are put in control of the operations. The chief debate 
on the act arose from the difference over the amount which should 
be contributed by the states affected. Congress finally declared its 
adherence to the principle of local contribution, but in view of the 
large amount of money already expended by the Mississippi Valley 
people, the whole cost of the project is to be defrayed from the 
federal treasury, if the states or levee districts give satisfactory 
assurance that they will maintain the works and provide all rights 
of way for levee foundations and levees on the main stem of the 
river. 

Another evidence of the use of technical advisory boards is con- 
tained in 45 Stat. 1011, directing the secretary of the interior to 
appoint a board of five engineers and geologists to advise him in 
respect to the proposed Boulder Dam site on the Colorado River. 

The use of existing human facilities to carry out new enter- 
prises is rather strikingly illustrated in the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act for the District of Columbia. The United States 
Employees’ Compensation Commission, established to administer 
compensation to employees of the government, and subsequently 
vested with the administration of the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act, is made the Compensation Commis- 
sion for the District by 45 Stat. 600. The act is interesting in its 
brevity. It simply applies the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Work- 
ers’ Act to employers and employees in the District. No state pub- 
lic fund is provided for the insurance of employees. The field is 
left open to private companies. Owing to the small size of the Dis- 
trict, it would have been impractical to have any other than an 
exclusive public fund as in Ohio. The proponents of the bill wisely 
avoided setting up a competing public fund, such as exists in New 
York, California, and other states. 

The device of corporations whose capital stock is owned wholly 
by the United States, a device much used during the war, has evi- 
dently proved of worth under some conditions. In 45 Stat. 978, the 
stock of the Inland Waterways Corporation was trebled and the 
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corporation directed to extend existing carrier service on inland 
waterways. The policy of congress, however, was declared to be to 
continue the government service only until private persons engaged 
in common carrier service on the rivers on which the corporation 
operates. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
furthermore, was extended over common carriers on the Warrior 
or Mississippi Rivers, or their tributaries. The protection of in- 
vested capital and going concerns is assured by the well-known de- 
vice of requiring certificates of convenience and necessity from the 
Commission. 

The shoe of the comptroller general has given much evidence of 
pinching till it hurts. In recent years his close control over expendi- 
tures has proved very trying to administrative officers and some- 
times quite hampering to the carrying out of the law. Congress by 
45 Stat. 248, authorizing the postmaster general to enter into con- 
tracts for airmail to foreign countries and insular possessions, ex- 
pressly directed that, in the awarding and interpretation of the 
contracts, the decision of the postmaster general is to be final and 
not subject to review by the comptroller general. This will result 
from the words of the Act forbidding “review by any officer or 
tribunal of the United States, except the President or the Federal 
Courts.” Another way to loosen the tight rein which the comptrol- 
ler holds over. public expenses is adopted by 45 Stat. 413 authoriz- 
ing him to submit to congress a recommendation in respect to 
claims that may not lawfully be adjusted by the use of appropria- 
tions already made, but which “contain such elements of legal lia- 
bility or equity as to be deserving of the consideration of Con- 
gress.” 

THE CONTROL OF THE AIR 


In the review of 1927 legislation, attention was called to the 
“debatable land” of the air where separate jurisdiction of the fed- 
eral government and the states might cause conflict. In respect to 
the operation of aircraft, there is a tendency among the states to - 
give the practical control over airmen and aircraft to the United 
States as in 1927 the control of radio seemed to be passing to Con- 
gress. One group of states goes the whole distance—New York 
(Ch. 233), New Jersey (Ch. 63), Mississippi (Ch. 208), Illinois 
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(Special Session, p. 85). They require all aviators and aircraft fly- 
ing in the state in any kind of aviation for which licenses would be 
required by the government, if the flying were interstate, to have 
federal licenses. “The public safety requiring, and the advantages 
of uniform regulation making it desirable, in the interests of aero- 
nautical progress” that this be so is given as a reason by New York 
and New Jersey. These two states in their identical acts also intro- 
duce to the dictionary of statutes the word “avigation” as a substi- 
tute for “aerial navigation,” but the purists of Illinois stick to sim- 
ple “aviation.” 

The curious combination of Massachusetts (Ch. 350), and Vir- 
ginia (Ch. 463), stood for modified state’s rights. The “Old Do- 
minion” allows a person with a federal license to “avigate” in their 
jurisdiction, but also provides for state registration. Massachu- 
setts limits the right to fly with federal licenses in their jurisdiction 
to non-commercial flyers, and requires commercial flyers to have 
licenses from the registrar of motor vehicles, or, if licensed in an- 
other state, to file a declaration with the registrar if they fly in the 
state for more than ten days. There will probably be a general ap- 
proval of the provision of Massachusetts that foreign aviators must 
appoint the registrar attorney to receive service in the event of any 
suit against them for damages caused by negligence in aviation, a 
provision quite common in respect to foreign automobilists. Air- 
men can get away quicker and farther than motorists, so that it is 
the more important that the injured Yankee find some way of bring- 
ing suit in his own state, if he is to have any redress. 


STATE LEGISLATION 


Consolidation and concentration—tThe state of New York has 
continued the reorganization of its state government under close 
control by the governor on the general plan of a single-headed chief 
of a department whose commission runs for the same term as that 
of the governor who appoints him. Thus, the executive holds the 
control of the department through its chief and a clean slate of 
heads of departments is given to each new governor to fill out with 
men he trusts. True to type is the Department of Conservation 
(Ch. 242). Its chief is a commissioner appointed by the governor 
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with the advice and consent of the Senate, to hold office till the end 
of the term of the appointing governor. The principle of responsi- 
bility within the, Department is observed through the power given 
the commissioner to appoint his secretary and deputy and other 
employees, especially the heads of each of the five divisions created 
in the department, and to fix their compensation within the amount 
appropriated therefor. Again, the insistence on responsibility of the 
chief and his independence within his department is observed by 
conferring upon him, subject to civil service law and regulations, 
the power of removal of all officers in the department, except the 
heads of the Division of Water Power and Control. This division 
is headed by an ex officio commission composed of the commission- 
er himself, the superintendent of public works and the attorney 
general, which in its turn has control of its subordinate appointees 
so that the power of the commissioner in respect to water power is 
only that of the primus inter pares. It is a general rule in the state 
reorganization to allow the head of a division to appoint his subor- 
dinates; for instance, in conservation, the chief game protector has 
this appointive power, so that here again he can fairly be made re- 
sponsible for his division, since he is given the disciplinary power 
within it. 

The Division of Parks is under an executive officer named by | 
the commissioner, who is secretary of the Council of Parks, which 
makes the rules, acts as an advisory and planning body, and recom- 
mends a budget to the commissioner. The Council of Parks in- 
cludes the chairmen of the different local park commissions in the 
state, including two county park commissions, the president of the 
American Scenic and Historical Preservation Society, and the su- 
perintendent of Lands and Forests. The local interests were too 
strong to permit a central park authority fixing the budget and con- 
trolling the actions of the special park boards. 

The Executive Department is built around the governor him- 
self (Ch. 676). It has four divisions—the Budget, Military and 
Naval Affairs, Standards and Purchase, and State Police. The gov- 
ernor may establish, consolidate, or abolish additional divisions or 
bureaus. He appoints, to serve during his pleasure, the heads of the 
divisions of the Budget and of Standards and Purchase, thus keep- 
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ing within his hands the reins of these important financial bureaus. 
The adjutant general is the head of the military and naval affairs, 
and the head of the State Police is appointed by the governor, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, removing him a little 
farther from the direct control of the chief. To administer relief to 
sick and disabled New York veterans, a bureau is continued in the 
Division of Military and Naval Affairs under the supervision of the 
adjutant general, who, subject to the approval of the governor, ap- 
points the employees and also in each Assembly District of the 
State, a veterans’ relief commission to investigate applications for 
relief and to fix the amount to be given. These officers serve with- 
out pay——a testimonial to the reliance on voluntary help in carrying 
out the relief functions of the state so common in this country. 

The Department of Public Service (Ch. 732) has a hybrid 
organization. Its administrative head is the Chairman of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission, but its important judicial function is per- 
formed by two commissions: one for the City of New York, to 
consist of three members appointed by governor and Senate, who 
must be residents of the city and are appointed for nine-year terms; 
the other, the state division, consists of five members appointed by 
the governor and Senate, one of them designated as chairman, for 
ten-year terms. The independence of the Commission is empha- 
sized by the length of the terms of its members, and by the fact that 
they are appointed for overlapping periods, so that at no one time is 
an opportunity given to an ambitious governor to impose his own 
point of view on the decisions of the commission which controls the 
utilities. 

In the reorganization of the Charities Department (Ch. 859), 
the effort to isolate state aid from political influence is evident in 
setting up as its head a State Board of Charities composed of 
twelve members appointed by the governor and Senate ‘for over- 
lapping terms of eight years. Another interesting characteristic of 
many American commissions appears in the geographical distribu- 
tion of membership, so that each section of the state will be repre- 
sented in the body that manages the state welfare functions. The 
Board appoints its subordinates, a chief executive officer, the di- 
rector of state charities, and the heads of divisions. The members 
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of the Board are paid a per diem instead of the regular salary which 
the Public Service Commission receives. Local rights as in the 
Division of Parks are respected through the local boards which still 
control particular institutions, but the superintendents of these in- 
stitutions are appointed by the state board and are protected by 
civil service. They can effectively manage their own institutions 
through the power of appointment of subordinates. 

The comptroller general of the state is properly not a member 
of the Executive Department of the government, but is the watch- 
dog of the legislature upon it. In the reorganized state government 
of New York, this function is recognized by the election of the 
comptroller and his complete power of appointment and organiza- 
tion of the Department of Audit (Ch. 590). 

Virginia has adopted the principle of the single head of the de- 
partment in its Labor Department, which is under a commissioner. 
Chapter 19 extends his term of office from two to four years. In 
Chapter 140, the same state consolidates under the corporation 
commissioner the Bureau of the Commissioner of Insurance and 
other officials controlling banks and insurance. The corporation 
commissioner is authorized to exercise his new power over banks 
and insurance, through a commissioner of banking and insurance 
whom he may appoint in his department. 

Boards and commissions —The states that took action in 1928 
other than New York and Virginia showed little respect for the 
theory of centralization of governmental functions. In a great in- 
dustrial state like New York, the need for bureaucratic organiza- 
tion with responsibility in the chiefs of the departments to the gov- 
ernor and the public, and with that responsibility made possible 
through their power over their subordinate officers under civil serv- 
ice, has overcome the American reluctance to vesting power in a 
few hands. The need for a strong, well-organized body of perma- 
- nent officers and clerks under responsible chiefs is not felt to the 
same degree in smaller communities. The tendency to make gov- 
ernment more efficient and economical by grouping the state officers 
in a few great departments on the model of the federal government 
develops as government extends, and interferes more and more in 
the business of individuals, so that as taxpayers and as persons who 
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must conform to the orders of a state official, the citizens become 
more and more interested in efficiency in government. This need 
has not influenced deeply the laws of the less industrially developed 
communities. The old custom of creating boards and commissions 
to perform various duties of the state government, to make each 
one independent of the others and as independent as possible of 
the chief executive, still prevails. The legislatures reflect, further- 
more, the opinion that the head of a department need not be a pro- 
fessional official, giving all his time to his work, and paid a salary, 
but that a group of well-disposed persons meeting a few times a 
year may direct many branches of the state service. This is par- 
ticularly so in welfare work. Even in New York the State Depart- 
ment of Charities is under a large board with the executive control 
lessened by the interesting device of the overlapping term, and the 
power of appointment within the department. A certain degree of 
control will come from the governor’s budget power in states which 
have introduced the budget system and in his power of investigation 
and discipline, but the governor can scarcely be held responsible for 
the administration of departments which are isolated so carefully 
from direct exercise of his authority. 

The Louisiana Board of Health, Act No. 126, appointed by 
governor and Senate, is composed of the president and eight mem- 
bers with overlapping terms. It incorporates in addition the prin- 
ciple of geographical representation, as one member must be from 
each congressional district. Representation of interest, as well as 
geographical units, is evident since the Board contains five doctors, 
one dentist, one registered druggist, and one educator, who is in 
the public school system, the latter probably on account of the 
school medical service. A very important change in the finances of 
the Board was made in the reorganization. In addition to its inde- 
pendence of the executive through the method of appointment of 
its members, the old Board had a considerable income from taxes 
and fees which were by statute devoted to its use, so that it had 
economic independence. The new law makes all these fees and 
taxes payable into the state treasury, so that the Board will hence- 
forth be dependent on annual grants from the legislature. Ken- 
tucky (Ch. 17), continued the care for children under a com- 
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mission of nine for overlapping terms, and requires not more than 
five of the nine members to be from any one political party. Per- 
haps one might say that the professional element is represented by 
requiring four of the members to be women. Mississippi (Ch. 149), 
and Louisiana (Act No. 101) create commissions for the blind con- 
taining at least one blind person. The commissioners are appointed 
for overlapping terms. It is interesting that in Louisiana the chair- 
man is to be superintendent of the State School for the Blind, 
whereas in Mississippi the state superintendent of education and 
the secretary of the Board of Health are the official representatives. 
Virginia, by Ch. 220, changed her Department of Game and Fish 
from a single-headed department to one controlled by a commis- 
sion of five members on a per diem, the chairman to be the adminis- 
trative head with the right of appointing a paid executive secretary. 

A few ex officio commissions were set up, notably one in Loui- 
siana (Act No. 95), composed of the commissioner of agriculture, 
the president of the State Board of Health and the dean of the 
State College of Agriculture to make and administer rules as to 
the sale of milk; South Carolina (No. 623), which gives the Board 
of Trustees of the Clemson College, a state school, power of regu- 
lation over poultry, a control which they already exercised over 
other livestock. Thus direct political influence was again here 
widely removed from an important branch of the state administra- 
tion. 

Guild control——Another form of the commission appears in 
the curious kind of modified guild organization which is rapidly 
increasing in different lines of occupation in this country, varying 
from doctors and lawyers to cosmeticians and barbers. The vari- 
ous groups are organized by the process of licensing by a commis- 
sion composed of members of the group, and the discipline of the 
group is confided into the hands of the same body through their 
power to suspend and even take away licenses, with the right of an 
appeal to the courts. Mississippi (Ch. 133), sets up a state board 
of architecture of five practicing architects appointed by the gov- 
ernor for overlapping terms; and in Rhode Island (Ch. 1235), a 
state board of optometry of five members engaged in the practice 
of the profession, appointed for five years, one going out each year, 
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controls the profession. Mississippi (Ch. 1 31), and Louisiana (Act 
No. 253), create state boards of dentistry, each of five dentists, for 
overlapping terms; Kentucky, by Ch. 123, sets up a board of chi- 
ropractic examiners of three members for three-year overlapping 
terms, to be appointed from chiropractors now holding a license. 
Subsequent members must be graduates of chiropractic colleges 
giving a specified number of hours of instruction. The act defines 
chiropractic and authorizes the board to license and discipline chi- 
ropractors. , 

An interesting case of advance of guild control is the modified 
board of cosmetic therapy in Louisiana. The new board (Act 245), 
contains two licensed cosmeticians appointed by the governor, 
whereas the old board had but one. The president of the state board 
of health, and a member appointed from the employees of the 
board, show that the guild of cosmeticians has not yet freed itself 
from the control of the public health authorities, but it has made a 
step in that direction. The barbers in Louisiana run their own craft 
(No. 247). The three members of the board must be practical bar- 
bers. In most cases such boards have a per diem pay, but in Louisi- 
ana, one of the members may be elected secretary and will receive 
a regular salary. It may be doubted if the disciplinary function of 
these professional boards is very vigorously exercised, but the prin- 
ciple of democratic control of a profession through its own mem- 
bers, one of the oldest forms of social organization, in place of bu- 
reaucratic control, is evidently still in vigorous life. 

Investigating committees —The average American legislature 
sits only for a short time every two years, or even where it sits an- 
nually, it has little opportunity during its session to investigate 
carefully the questions presented to it for action. It is, therefore, 
quite common to have committees of investigation created which 
are sometimes members of the legislature, but frequently contain 
persons appointed by the governor from the public at large. These 
commissions are valuable, not only to collect information and di- 
gest it for the benefit of the hurried ‘session of the legislature, but 
almost as much so as a means of finding out popular sentiment and, 
if that sentiment is vague or unformed, to lead it by discussion and 
hearing to a real consideration of a novel subject of legislation.’ In 
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Virginia four such commissions were created in 1928, all contain- 
ing members appointed by the governor, one (Ch. 216), a commis- 
sion to investigate freight rates, composed of citizens appointed by 
the governor, one from each congressional district, one from the 
state at large. Another (Ch. 509), was set up to study the extension 
of the principle of compensation to automobiles. It is usually wise 
to put members of each house of the legislature on such investigat- 
ing commissions, so that their proposals will have informed and 

_convinced friends among the lawmakers, but it is more essential 
that the governor have the appointment of experts who will force 
the work of the body. Mississippi (Ch. 352), created a number of 
these commissions, notably the one to investigate the tax system of 
the state, and another to recommend means of additional revenue, 
while Kentucky (Ch. 596), sets up a commission to investigate the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, but this time all the members are 
appointed by the speaker or the president of the Senate. 

Judicial councils —Three states set up judicial councils, Rhode 
Island (Ch. 1038), Virginia (Ch. 7), Kentucky (Ch. 20). In Vir- 
ginia the president of the Supreme Court summons the Council, to 
consist of not less than three nor more than five circuit judges, not 
less than two nor more than three judges of other courts of record, 
and ten members of the Bar, one from each congressional district. 
The president of the Supreme Court is the presiding officer. Each 
judge must report annually the condition of business in his court 
to the Council. A report is made to the governor and the Supreme 
Court reviewing judicial business and recommending improve- 
ments, particularly needed changes in rules of practice and pro- 
cedure. Kentucky puts on her Council the judges of the Court of 
Appeals and the circuit judges. She requires the Council to meet 
annually to study the judicial system, especially its procedure and 
practice and administration. The circuit judges must report to the 
Council, which itself reports biennially to the General Assembly. 
Rhode Island agrees with Virginia in joining members of the Bar 
to the Bench. Its Council is composed of the chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, a justice or associate justice of a District Court, 
and three attorneys appointed by the governor with the same pow- 
ers as the other councils, except that in Rhode Island, the judges are 
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not required to make reports from the Council. The move to create 
a better judicial organization is bearing all over the country first 
fruits in setting up an organization for the purpose of preparing 
and carrying out reforms and in creating that organ as a guild organ 
of the lawyers of the state. 

Penal-——The value of a State Bureau of Criminal Identification 
and Investigation is being realized over the country. Louisiana 
(Act No. 99), creates such a bureau under a board of managers, the 
governor as chairman, a chief of police, and a sheriff. The Bureau 
is to be managed by a superintendent appointed by the governor 
with the approval of the other members. The superintendent is 
given considerable freedom. He makes rules with the approval of 
the Board and appoints, also with the approval of the Board, the 
assistant superintendent, while the other members of the Bureau, 
including three investigators, he appoints himself. The Bureau 
collects and keeps a permanent record of photographs, descriptions, 
and fingerprints of all persons convicted of a felony and of all well- 
known and habitual criminals. The important position in modern 
criminology of the receiver of stolen goods, innocent or not, is em- 
phasized by the fact that the superintendent must require pawn- 
shops and second-hand dealers to file with him daily a complete 
description of all articles bought or taken in pawn, including the 
serial number on the article, and a description of the persons “ne- 
gotiating the deal.” He also is required to broadcast by radio, mail, 
or in other ways information relative to lost property or fugitives 
wanted. Louisiana strikes out a new line by directing the superin- 
tendent to provide instruction for police officers in their powers and 
duties and in the use of approved and scientific equipment and 
methods for the detection of crime. 

New York reorganizes its state system for probation and pa- 
role. By Ch. 313, it puts at the head of the Division of Probation 
a director to be appointed by the commissioner of correction. The 
director is protected by putting him in the competitive class of the 
civil service, and he is authorized to appoint three probation ex- 
aminers who must also be in the competitive class. The director is 
given general control over probation in the state, including proba- 
tion in the children’s courts. The state was unwilling to let the 
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director operate without some control, so it continued the State 
Probation Commission of seven members, four to be appointed by 
the commissioner with the advice and consent of the governor, to 
hold office during the term of the commissioner, the other three to 
be the commissioner of correction, the director of probation, and 
one member of the State Commission of Correction designated by 
the commissioner. The duty of the Commission, which is unpaid, is 
to consult with the director. To pass on applications for parole, a 
semi-judicial duty, a Parole Board of three is created (Ch. 490), 
consisting of the warden of the prison in which the candidate for 
release is held, the commissioner of correction, and a full-time, paid 
member who shall be second assistant commissioner of correction. 
This officer is appointed by the commissioner for a term cotermi- 
nous with his own, so that the same degree of professionalization 
resorted to in the case of the Division of Probation is not set up in 
the Parole Board. l 

Public finance.—Two states have taken interesting action in 
the field of public finance. New York (Ch. 232), which has lately 
adopted the executive budget, adds a control over the money which 
may be received by a department. It requires the head of each de- 
partment to submit a statement of sources, amounts, and dispo- 
sition of all money received by or through the Department to in- 
clude any fund under the control of the department. A summary 
of the statements is to be transmitted to the legislature by the gov- 
ernor with the budget. Thus the annual financial project of the 
state will show the amount which has been received by any depart- 
ment, through fees, fines, or special taxes.. The retirement and pen- 
sion funds of state employees are exempted. New Jersey (Ch. 189), 
provides a way for discriminating between worthy and unworthy 
bidders for public work. Any branch of the government may re- 
quire a prospective bidder to answer a standard form of question- 
naire and financial statement before furnishing him with plans and 
specifications. If it is dissatisfied with his answer, it may refuse to 
furnish the plans and specifications and his bid may be disregarded. 
No action of any nature out of any court shall lie because of any 
such decision by the public authority. 
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ABSTRACT 


The statistics of occupations in the United States since 1850, 1870, 1910, and 
1914 show cross-sections of our civilization and tell a story of the changes that are 
taking place. They show the changes in family life, the growth of recreation, the 
development of agencies of diffusion of knowledge, changes in our artistic, intellec- 
tual, and moral life, new habits and necessities, old habits that are being lost, the 
great growth of manufacturing and the decline of agriculture, the growing de- 
pendence on the machine, the rise of the higher-class services, and the decline of 
lower types of the service occupations. 





The statistics of occupations as they are reported from time 
to time throw much interesting light on the social changes that are 
taking place. Changes in consumption are shown, for instance, by 
the fact that the numbers occupied in producing silk goods in the 
United States are increasing much faster than are the numbers 
producing cotton goods.* Changes in habits of life are illustrated 
by the rapid increase in the number of plumbers. Occupation sta- 
tistics provide us new facts concerning our social classes; the 
“white collar” class as measured by the professions and the clerical 
occupations is increasing more rapidly than the laboring class. 
The figures reflect changes, also, in certain of our social institu- 
tions. The domestic servants are becoming less numerous, while 
waiters are increasing in number. 

It is apparent that some of our economic institutions are un- 
dergoing change as well. Public servants are increasing more rap- 
idly than persons employed in private enterprises. Indeed, the 

* Statistics of occupations are, however, quite difficult at times to interpret. For 
instance, diminishing numbers of employees might not mean reduced consumption 
of the commodity produced if power and machinery were taking the place of labor. 
This particular difficulty can, of course, be checked by production figures and pow- 


er consumption, when such figures are available. Exports and imports must also be 
considered. 
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changes in occupations are interesting in themselves. Clergymen 
are failing to keep pace with the population in numbers, while den- 
tists are outrunning it. Some trades, like that of the cooper and 
the cabinet-maker (hand), are disappearing. The losing struggle 
of the handicrafts is shown by the invasion of machinery into the 
tailoring trade, where the number of persons of that calling is de- 
creasing. i 

These periodic statistics of occupations apparently indicate 
quite a variety of social changes. These changes will be shown 
more specifically in the paragraphs that follow. 


THE OCCUPATION CLASSES 


The trend away from agriculture. —We all know that men are 
leaving the farms for the cities; but how rapidly this movement is 
proceeding is not generally appreciated. In 1880 about half (49.4 
per cent) of our gainfully occupied population were engaged in 
agriculture: (plus lumbering and fishing), while forty years later 
only about one-quarter (27.2 per cent) were so occupied., In the 
decade ending with 1920, the population of the United States in- 
creased some 14 per cent, and yet there was an actual decline in 
the number of farmers and farm-laborers. From the point of view 
of our daily activities, we are far from being a nation of farmers 
when three-fourths of us follow activities that are not agricultural. 
This could hardly have been visualized by Thomas Jefferson. The 
census of 1920 showed that for the first time manufacturing 
claimed a larger part of the working population than did agricul- 
ture. About one-third of all who work are in manufacturing, min- 
ing, or mechanical pursuits. 

The great growth of the middleman—lt is customary to think 
of our great occupations as agriculture and manufacturing. Our 
food is produced by farmers and the other commodities we use are 
produced by manufacturers. Forty-five years ago these two great 
fields of production employed 75 per cent of our working popula- 
tion. But today 40 per cent of us are occupied along other lines.. 
What are these other occupations? They are largely trading, 
transporting, and clerical work. These three groups employ five 
times as many persons today (1920) as they did forty years ago, 
while all other occupations have just doubled. This is a reflection 
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of the greater specialization in industry, which makes for greater 
dependence upon trade and transportation. In addition we as con- 
sumers are demanding more speed and convenience in having 
brought to us the products of farms, mines, and factories, perhaps a 
good indication of a rising standard of living. 

Changes in two kinds of service Domestic and personal serv- 
ice has barely held its own in the competition for workers. During 
the last half-century the percentage of all occupied persons who 
are in this field has remained about stationary. In the most recent 
decade for which figures are available (1910 to 1920) there was an 
actual decline in the numbers engaged in domestic and personal 
service. This decline should probably be attributed to the increase 
in the use of the machine and the decline of the family rather than 
to any curtailment of wants in these respects. While we have been 
releasing other people from rendering these lower-grade services, 
we have been availing ourselves to a greater extent of the higher- 
grade services which we call those of the professions. The ranks 
of those engaged in professional service increased three and one- 
half times between 1880 and 1920, and about 25 per cent between 
tgzo and 1920, This remarkable growth has been greater than in 
manufacturing, in trade, or in transportation since 1910. But the 
clerical occupations have outrun even the professions, with an in- 
crease of 80 per cent in a decade. Many of these clerical occupa- 
tions, associated as they are with record taking and efficiency, rep- 
resent higher skilled services. The advance of civilization is mak- 
ing us, therefore, more dependent on the highly trained, expert, 
and specialized services. There is every reason to think that this 
is a trend of civilization with its increasing wealth. 

The general trend.—The movement in all of our great occupa- 
tion groups may be seen in Table I, which shows the percentages 
of all the gainfully occupied who are in each occupation group. 
The three columns represent the percentages for 1880 and for 
1920, and the percentage increase over the intervening period.” 
Table I shows the general trends over nearly half a century as they 
were previously indicated. Table II shows similarly the change 
within the decade 1910-20, with more refined and consequently 


* Commerce Yearbook, United States Department of Commerce, 1928, p. 16. 
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more accurate classifications.* Certain adjustments were neces- 
sary in both cases in order to make the years comparable, and 
hence the two tables do not lend themselves to precise comparison. 


TABLE I 
, CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONS 1880-1920 





PERCENTAGE OF THE 
OCCUPIED IN Eacu Group | PERCENTAGE 
OCCUPATIONS . crease 
1880 TO 1920 


1880 1920 
All occupations. ......... 20 cece eee cece e eee 100.0 100.0 141 
Agriculture, lumbering, and fishing............. 49.4 27.2 34 
Manufacturing, mining,‘and mechanical pursuits. . 25.6 33.0 208 
Trade, transportation,!and clerical pursuits...... 12.2 24.8 389 
Professional service...........0cccseeeceeeenes 3-5 5.0 252 
Domestic and personal service.............000- 9.3 9.9 156 


TABLE II 
CHANGES IN OCCUPATIONS 1910-20 


PERCENTAGE OF THE 
OCCUPIED IN EACH GROUP | PERCENTAGE 
OCCUPATIONS | INCREASE 
I9IO TO 1920 


I910 1920 | 

All occupations. 6.0.00... sec e cece e eee ene eeeee 100.0 100.0 Log 
Agriculture, forestry, and animal husbandry..... 33. 26.3 87 
Extraction of minerals...............000 eee ee 2.5 2.6 113 
Manufacturing and mechanical pursuits......... 27.8 30.8 IZI 
Transportation. .......esessssnereessrerrrrese 6.9 7.4 116 

rade........5. Lia E ta Decne ta 9.5 10.2 11g 
Public services vic sce cone eeeoea awe ties beets em I.2 1.9 168 
Professional service... .......susousururasrenres 4.4 5.2 127 
Domestic and personal service. ....... usensu 9.9 8.2 go 
Clerical occupations. ........ 0. cece cece eens 4.6 7-5 180 


THE GREATER DEPENDENCE ON MACHINES 


Our growing dependence on the machine has led some observ- 
ers to say that we are all parasites of it, that the machine is domi- 
nating our whole social and moral life. More optimistic persons 
see no loss of liberty in this phenomenon, but evidence rather that 
man is gaining mastery over nature. The observation that we are 
using many machines is made every day. Measurement tells us 
how much and, when made over time, shows us trends. 


°? Handbook of Labor Statistics, 1924~26, p. 417. 
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The most striking phenomenon, of course, is the growth of 
manufacturing, which is largely the use of machines. We have 
-seen that the numbers engaged in this pursuit have trebled since 
1880 while agriculturalists have increased only a third. Most ma- 
chines are operated by other than human power, and it is noted 
that there were twelve times as many miners in 1920 as there 
were in 1850, while the population was only 4.8 times as great.‘ 
But we use some coal to keep ourselves warm, and oil and hydro- 
electricity help to turn our machines. Engineers and firemen are 
thirty-three times as numerous today as in 1850, and the machin- 
ists have increased at.a like rate. Nearly all machines are made 
from steel and iron, though much of these commodities is used for 
other purposes such as building. There were in 1920 some seventy- 
one times as many iron and steel workers as in 1850, an increase 
of 7,000 per cent. 

These figures give some idea of the enormous growth in the 
use of machines since the middle of the last century, a growth 
little realized because few of us were living in 1850. While it is 
interesting to observe this long-time trend, we wish also to know 
what has been occurring in very recent years. Is the movement 
slowing up or exhibiting continued acceleration? There seems to 
be little evidence of any decline in this growing use of machinery. 
Workers engaged in the production of all kinds of machines (plus 
those employed in producing other parts of transportation equip- 
ment) have increased from 1914 to 1925 by 70 per cent, while the 
population increased less than 15 per cent. Many of these ma- 
chines are used to make more machines. That is to say, machinery 
is replacing men not only in the production of the commodity to 
be consumed, but also in the manufacture of machines which will 
make other machines to produce the article for consumption. 
Hence the statistics of occupations showing men engaged in mak- 
ing machinery give an underestimate of the growing use of ma- 
chines. Thus, while the increase in manpower making machines was 

* Most of the figures showing comparisons with 1850 are taken from the Hand- 
book of Labor Statistics, 1924-26, Bulletin No. 439 of the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Other figures are taken from the volumes of the United States 


Decennial Census. The comparisons since 1914 are from the Biennial Census of Man- 
ufacturers, United States Bureau of the Census. 
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about two-thirds, the increase in the value of the machines produced 
was about two and a third times, in money of the same value. The 
increase in the numbers making machines was about twice as great 
(1914—25) as the increase in the numbers engaged in manufactur- 
ing, which is to say that the growth in the number making machin- 
ery is double the growth in the number using machinery. This is 
again indicative, apparently, of the extent of the replacement of 
men by machines. 

It is interesting to note that the increase in those employed in 
making scientific instruments and instruments for the professions 
has increased at the same rate as in the production of the grosser 
machinery. All of these changes just mentioned have come about 
within one decade plus one year. Whatever may be the effects of 
machines, apparently we like them. 

The machines are continuing to destroy particular trades and 
to reduce the number of craftsmen in a special trade by the sub- 
stitution of machines. The boot- and shoe-workers, for example, 
have increased only about one-half as fast as the population. And 
so with the stone-cutters, whose comparative rate of increase has 
been about the same. Stone-cutting is now done increasingly by 
machines at the quarries. 


HIGHER STANDARDS OF LIVING 


The great wealth in the United States finds expression in more 
expensive standards of living. Our pioneer fathers were scarcely 
familiar with such things as dentists, bathrooms, refrigerators, and 
newspapers. Today we feel that they are necessities. The statistics 
of occupations reveal some striking trends of this nature. Since 
1850 the number of plumbers, gas- and steam-fitters has increased 
11,000 per cent, indicating wide diffusion today and but little in 
1850. Dentists, having increased about four times as fast as the 
population, are nineteen times as numerous as they were in 1850. 
Barbers, manicurists, and hairdressers are so in demand that they 
have increased eight times as rapidly as the population over the 
same period. Upholstered furniture was rare in 1850, and the 
number of upholsterers has increased twenty fold. Since 1870 (to 
1920) nurses (trained and otherwise) and midwives have in- 
creased 2,400 per cent. From 1910 to 1920 trained nurses alone 
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increased 100 per cent, partly no doubt because of the stimulus of 
the war. The number of physicians and surgeons has, however, 
fallen slightly behind the rate of increase of the population. 

Between 1910 and 1920 the general population increased 14 
per cent. The makers of soap, however, augmented their numbers 
by 40 per cent, the glove-makers by 1,000 per cent, the paper and 
pulp mill-laborers by 60 per cent, the plumbers, gas and steam 
fitters by 40 per cent, and the upholsterers by 46 per cent. Some 
soap was manufactured in the early days on the farm, and likewise 
gloves were knitted there. But the passing of such activities from 
the home would hardly account for such an increase in the decade 
ending in 1920. : 

During the eleven years from 1914 to 1925 there were some 
rather interesting increases in numbers of wage-earners in certain 
industries, indicating the development of tastes and needs that 
add to the family budget. In this period the number of wage-earn- 
ers engaged in producing dental goods increased 72 per cent. At 
the same time the population probably did not increase more than 
15 per cent. The workers engaged in making paints and varnishes 
became 59 per cent more numerous, and those in refrigerator fac- 
tories increased 67 per cent. Furs have greatly increased in popu- 
larity. The wage-earners in the industry (fur goods and dressed 
furs) increased 100 per cent. There were three times as many 
wage-earners producing perfumes, cosmetics, and toilet prepara- 
tions in 1925 as in 1914. The growth of export trade does not ac- 
count for such increases. 

The higher plane of living is even apparent in the greater ex- 
pense of death and burial. From 1870 to 1920 the number of un- 
dertakers increased two and one-half times as rapidly as the gen- 
eral population. 

These changes are indicative of higher levels of living, larger 
incomes, and consequently added ability of the people to satisfy 
their wants. Some of this new income goes for health and some for 
display; no doubt a fair picture of human behavior. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND ARTISTIC LIFE 


With the effective expansion of human wants, which has been 
ascribed to the growth of income and the development of culture, 
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how have intellectual and artistic wants fared? Statistics of occu- 
pations throw a small amount of light on this question. In days 
gone by schooling and reading were interpreted as an intellectual 
advance. Strictly speaking, though, the advance depends upon 
what people read and how they read. The statistics do show an 
increase in our reading habits. From 1870 to 1920 the newspaper 
carriers and newsboys increased 1,300 per cent, but the increase 
was not notable during the last decade of that period. The number 
of librarians during this time grew 8,000 per cent. Musicians and 
‘teachers of music were seven times as numerous in 1920 as in 1870, 
and artists and teachers of art are ten times greater in number. 
But there were only four times as many school teachers. However, 
the population in 1920 was only 2.7 times as great as in 1870. 
The increase in the number of clergymen just about kept pace 
with the growth of the population, there being two and nine-tenths 
times as many in 1920 as in 1870. 

Within the decade from 1910 to 1920, artists, teachers of art, 
‘musicians, teachers of music, and the clergy have not grown nu- 
merically as fast as the population, but the librarians and the 
school teachers have. Compositors, linotypers, and typesetters 
have increased only 10 per cent, but the laborers and the semi- 
skilled in the printing and publishing industries have grown 21 
per cent, perhaps an indication of a greater distribution. There 
were 55 per cent more persons engaged in making printers’ ink in 
1925 than in 1914. There were 11 per cent more wage-earners 
engaged in making phonographs. 


NEW HABITS 


New inventions and new wealth teach people new habits. The 
most conspicuous are those associated with the recently invented 
automobile. There were 500 per cent more chauffeurs in 1920 
than in 1910, and 700 per cent more garage-keepers and managers. 

It is also to be inferred that the consumption of sweets and 
candies is increasing greatly, for those who make confectionery 
have increased 23 per cent between 1914 and 1925 and the candy 
and confectionery dealers increased 26 per cent between 1910 
and 1920. The number of wage-earners making ice cream in- 
creased 122 per cent in the last census decade. 
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The rapid growth of the use of electricity is shown by the fact 
that the number of wage-earners. making electrical machinery 
doubled from 1914 to 1925. In 1925 there were very nearly 3,000 
wage-earners making aeroplanes, indicating a sizeable industry. 
The use of rubber and oil continues to grow, partly owing to the 
automobile demand, the increase in wage-earners from 1914 to 
1925 being go per cent and 157 per cent respectively. Aluminum 
ware is coming more and more into use in our lives, and as a result 
there were three times as many persons manufacturing it in 1925 
asin 1914. The increased wealth may be responsible for more than 
doubling the number of stock-brokers from 1910 to 1920. 

The spread of another interesting social habit is indicated by 
the great growth of social work and welfare work. There were 
16,000 religious, charity, and welfare workers in 1910, and by 
1920 the number was 41,000. 


HABITS THAT ARE BEING LOST 


Inventions bring new occupations, of course, but at the ex- 
pense of others, and the course of events inevitably leaves many 
diminishing occupations. Such, for instance, are the blacksmiths, 
who declined 16 per cent from 1910 to 1920; midwives, who de- 
clined 23 per cent; carriage- and hack-drivers, 74 per cent; hostlers 
and stable hands, 70 per cent. The old-time boarding-house is giv- 
ing way to the restaurant, for the number of boarding- and lodging- 
house keepers declined 20 per cent in this period. - 

Apparently we are using fewer firearms, for the number en- 
gaged in fabricating them in 1925 was 37 per cent less than the 
number in r914. 

The radio and the phonograph, it is supposed, are replacing 
the piano, for the decrease in the occupation of piano-making was 
16 per cent in this period ending in 1925. 

Statistics of occupations record the changes in styles of dress 
also. For instance, the numbers making combs and hairpins de- 
creased 53 per cent between 1914 and 1925. Corset-makers' 
dropped off 30 per cent, and the dressers of feathers and plumes 
8o per cent. l l . ; 

The ancient occupation of wheelwright has almost disap- 
peared, there being only about 12 per cent as many of them in 
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1920 as in 1850. Certain other woodworking crafts have fared 
likewise. The coopers during this time decreased 60 per cent. We 
use wooden barrels less, owing to the adoption of other types of 
‘containers. Cabinet-makers are meeting a similar fate, having in-. 
creased only one-quarter as fast as the population. Cabinets are 
now being made in factories and of steel. Division of labor and 
new materials destroyed the old hand trade. 


THE GROWTH OF COMMUNICATION 


Data on occupations again and again reveal evidence of that 
most striking of modern social phenomena, the tremendous growth 
of the agencies of rapid and distant communication. Among the 
indices of this development is the increase in the number of tele- 
phone- and telegraph-operators. They were thirty-one times as 
numerous in 1920 as they were in 1870, while the female tele- 
phone-operators doubled in the last census decade. Stenographers 
increased in number 1,740 per cent within thirty years. The num- 
ber of wage-earners employed in making typewriters and typewrit- 
er supplies was 35 per cent larger in 1925 than in 1914. The print- 
ing and publishing trades were five times as large in employees in 
1920 as in 1870. The phenomena of the radio and the air mail are 
well known, while previous statistics show the rate of increase of 
the automobile and the newspaper. The increase in transportation 
by railroads has not been especially noticeable in recent years. 


THE COMMERCIALIZATION OF RECREATION 


In a highly developed money economy it is to be expected that 
recreation may be had for a price; indeed, that it should become . 
organized like the trade in articles of commerce. Occupational ` 
data do not give a complete picture of this phenomenon, but they 
do point out the trend. For instance, those engaged in making 
playground equipment, toys, and games have increased rapidly in 
recent years, the growth amounting to 80 per cent in the eleven- 
year period ending in 1925. There were 56 per cent more makers 
of athletic and sporting goods in 1925 than in 1914. Between 1910 
and 1920 the keepers of dance halls, skating-rinks, and billiard- 
rooms grew nearly 50 per cent in number. In the same period 
teachers of athletics and dancing increased 147 per cent. 
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Ushers in theaters of all kinds increased 129 per cent in that 
time, while the wage-earners making theatrical scenery and stage 
equipment grew 344 per cent over the eleven-year period covered 
by the census of manufactures. The number of actors grew, from 
1870 to 1920, nearly three times as fast as the population. These 
statistics may not mean an expansion of recreation, though we 
might guess that such was the case because of larger income and 
more leisure. It may only mean a growing demand for costly rec- 


reation, which in turn may be a shift 1 in the manner of spending 
leisure time. 


CHANGES IN THE FAMILY 


From the changes in occupations may be read the story of 
what has happened to family life on its productive side, at least in 
part, in recent years. The home is no longer the center of produc- 
tion, particularly in the cities. The factory, the shop, and the 
office have taken its place. These functional losses are by no means 
completed. In the twenty-year period from 1900 to 1920, the gen- 
eral population increased 39 per cent and the urban population 49 
per cent, yet the number of waiters increased 113 per cent. Dur- 
ing the latter half of this period, the number of restaurant-keepers 
increased 158 per cent. The decline of the boarding- and lodging- 
houses may have accounted for some of this shift, yet the absolute 
increase in the number of restaurants was greater than the de- 
crease in both boarding- and lodging-houses. Many of the lodging- 
houses have changed their names to hotels. The delicatessen deal- 
ers increased about three times as fast as the population since 
r910. Employees engaged in canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables increased 37 per cent from 1914 to nee 5, despite the 
growing use of machinery. 

Power laundry operatives increased 25 per cent in the same 
time. The number of wage-earners making sewing-machines for 
factory and home use declined since 1919 (to 1925) about 25 per 
cent. l 

The growth of the number of school teachers is an evidence of 
the influences changing the home, for these school teachers are 
substitute parents for a time, and keep the child away from the 
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home. The number of parents has trebled ‘since 1870, but the num- 
ber of school teachers has increased six times. 

The effective system of policing developed in modern times 
removes in part from the father and the adult sons and relatives a 
protective function that was very important for the family in 
American pioneer days and in feudal times in Europe. In 1910 
there was 1 policeman (constable, sheriff, or detective) for every 
240 families, while in 1920 the ratio was 1 to 220. The total in- 
crease in such police, guards, inspectors, soldiers, marines, fire- 
men, and officials was 70 per cent from 1910 to 1920. Insurance 
is another form of protection which was formerly provided by 
members of the family. The number of insurance agents and offi- 
cials has grown enormously in recent times. During the decade 
from r910 to 1920, the increase was 36 per cent. 


SUMMARY 


A study of the statistics of occupations during the last seventy 
years and during the last decade yield much evidence of the 
changes that are taking place, and, when due regard is taken of the 
substitution of machines and of exports, rates can be measured 
with a fair degree of accuracy. We see the decline of agriculture, 
the great growth of the middleman, the decline of the lower grades 
of personal and domestic service, the rise of the higher paid serv- 
ices such as those of the professions, and the increase in govern- 
mental employees. There is no slackening in our growing use of 
machines. Our budgets are including more and more expensive 
items. With the new inventions we are acquiring new habits and 
losing old ones. Agencies of more rapid communication are de- 
veloping at a phenomenal rate. The family continues to lose its 
functions to industry and the state, one of these functions being 
recreation, which is becoming a large commercial activity. These 
are some of the general trends, most interesting details of which 
are shown by the data of specific occupations. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Membership of the American Sociological Society —The new mem- 
bers received into the Society since our last issue and up to March 31 
are as follows: 


Alihan, Milla Aissa, 149 Elm St., Northampton, Mass. 

Alinsky, Sol David, 5414 W. North Ave., Chicago 

Bantle, Florence O., Hamburg, N.Y. 

Bernard, Jessie, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. c. 
Blumenthal, Eveline E., 333 Daly Ave., Missoula, Mont. 

Bower, William Clayton, 1366 E. 57th St., Chicago 

Bowman, Claude C., 2223 Penn St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Brown, Miss Gertrude, 24 The Roslyn Apartments, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Brown, Walter James, 1006 Wellington St., London, Ont. 

Browne, Bessie E., 515 S. 6th St., Columbia, Mo. 

Buckley, Lucy McGee, Spink Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Burroughs, Lisle, 44 Morton St., New York ` 

Cairns, Huntington, 1813 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 

Callis, Myra Colson, U.S. Veterans’ Hospital, Tuskegee, Ala. 
Callison, I. P., Union, Wash. 

Coyle, Otto L., 3022 Kenwood Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

David, George Franklin, Wilberforce, Ohio 

Dunham, Lawrence B., 61 Broadway, Room 3012, New York 
Dysinger, Wendell S., 117 E. Market St., Iowa City, Iowa 
Falkenstein, Richard B., 1563 Fulham St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Felger, Mrs. Wilma, 225 West First St., Van Wert, Ohio 

Fujii, Yoshito, 423 Maynard Ave., Seattle, Wash. 

Gebhart, John C., 21 E. 4oth St., New York 

Griggs, Mary Lee, 768 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 

Hall, Gladys E., Riley Hospital, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hargan, James, 134 W. 15th St., New York 

Harris, Agnes Ellen, University, Alabama 

Horack, Katharine, 448 Main, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Horne, Louis W., 212 N. 11th St., Lincoln, Neb. 

House, Samuel Daniel, 27 W. 74th St., New York 

Huber, George R., 343 Franklin St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Jasper, Miss Clara, 108 Commerce Bldg., University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 
Johnson, Miss Winifred B., 2160 Potter St., Eugene, Ore. 

Jones, Minnie Beatrice, 600 East Blvd., Charlotte, N.C. 

Kepner, Charles David, Jr., 62 Snell Hall, University of Chicago, Chicago 
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Kimpel, Ben F., Apt. 405, 228 N. rath St., Lincoln, Neb. 
Koechling, Agnes, 509 S. Honore St., Chicago 

Laing, James T., Indianola Court, Columbus, Ohio 

Landis, Paul H., 530 Huron St., S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Loebus, Curt W., 1432 Argyle St., Chicago 

Lyons, James Stanley, Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Maphis, Charles G., Box 149, University, Va. 

Marrs, Mrs. S. M. N., 1608 Congress Ave., Austin, Tex. 
Masley, Miss Anna, 1003 N. Richmond St., Chicago 

Morse, Hon. Waldo G., 37 Wall St., New York 

Mundie, Paul Joseph, Georgetown University, Washington, D.C. 
Nickson, Mrs. D. H., 4404 55 N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Painter, Hazel Zoea, 768 W. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
Pettengill, Robert B., Box 422, University Station, Tucson, Ariz. 
Pleasant, H. H., Danville, Ind. 

Post, Amy L., Haverford College Library, Haverford, Pa. 
Robinson, Thomas Hoben, Box 327, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Rorty, Winifred, R.F.D. No. 11, Westport, Conn. 

Scott, Almere L., University Extension Division, Madison, Wis. 
Selling, Lowell S., Bellevue Hospital, New York 

Shelby, Thomas Hall, 409 W. 3oth St., Austin, Tex. 

Spalding, Helen E., 598 Maryland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Swander, Thomas Lester, 1115 Charlotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Towler, Mrs. Vance, 59 Tudor Court, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Wackrow, Leona M., 129 S. Elmwood Ave., Oak Park, Il. 
Wakeley, Ray E., 140 Union St., Hillsdale, Mich: 

Wardlaw, Joseph Coachman, 188 S. Milledge Ave., Athens, Ga. 
Winston, Sanford, 211 Groveland Ave., Raleigh, N.C. 


Social Science Research Council—aAt its recent meeting the Fellow- 
ship Committee of the Social Science Research Council awarded 27 re- 
search fellowships. The awards were distributed among the Social sci- 
entists as follows: anthropology, 3; economics, 5; history, 6; political 
science, 3; psychology, 3; sociology, 3; geography, 1; law, 2; miscel- 
laneous, 1. 

The three Fellows selected from the applicants in sociology are: 
Brown, EstHER Lucite (P#.D., June, 1929, New Hampshire) 

Assistant Professor of Sociology, University of New Hampshire 
Project: “Lycanthropy—the Loup Garou” 
Study in Canada and France 
LUMPKIN, KATHARINE DU Pre (PH.D. Wisconsin) 
Instructor in Sociology and Economics, Mount Holyoke College 
Project: “A Study of Social Situation as Related to Conduct Problem Chil- 
dren in Dependent Families” 
Study in New York City 
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Wirtx, Louis (PH.D. Chicago) 
Assistant Professor of Sociology, Tulane University 
Project: “Segregated Areas and Local Communities in German Cities: A 
Comparative Study in Methods of Social Research as Affected by Recent 
Developments in Human Ecology and Social Psychology” 


These fellowships are designed to promote the development of re- 
search workers rather than to aid in the execution of specific research 
projects. It is hoped they may save to the field of productive scholarship 
promising Ph.D.’s whose zeal for research and writing has been gradually 
ebbing under heavy and diversified teaching schedules and routine ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Or again, by affording a year of travel and 
investigation, the fellowships may broaden and enrich the scholarship of 
the young men and women who have just completed their Ph.D. work. 
Such a year may enable a Fellow to push further his researches in the 
field which his Ph.D. thesis has opened up. It may simply result in his 
digging deeper within the narrow confines of his own discipline. This in 
itself is worth while. It may, however—and the Committee hopes that 
this will frequently prove to be the case—enable him to broaden his ap- 
proach to the problem of his special interest. He may elect to use the 
year to study such phases of other social disciplines as will enable him 
better to understand the ramifications of his own problem. In this way 
he will become not only.a more effective economist or historian, for ex- 
ample, but also a more effective social scientist. 

Awards are made once a year. Applicants should apply to John V. 
Van Sickle, Fellowship Secretary, 50 East Forty-second Street, New 
York City (after April 1, 230 Park Ave.) in time to get their formal 
applications in by December 1, for the awards beginning July 1 follow- 
ing. The Committee meets in January or early February, and the awards 
are made known around the middle of February. 

The fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of the United 
States or Canada, who hold the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent and who 
are not over thirty-five years of age. These requirements are not abso- 
lutely iron bound but exceptions are more and more infrequent. The gen- 
eral term of the fellowship is one year, though in exceptional cases they 
may range from three months to two years. The stipend varies with the 
requirements of the Fellow, such as his present salary, number of de- 
pendents, amount of travel involved, etc. i : 


New program of the American Political Science Association —At 
its annual meeting in Chicago in December the American Political Sci- 
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ence Association adopted the report of its policy committee, which had 
completed, under a grant of $7,500 from the Carnegie Foundation, a 
survey of the field of political-science activity and the present and pos- 
sible future place of the Association therein. The survey included the 
following studies: conditions favorable to creative work in political 
science, C. A. Beard; research in politics, Charles E. Merriam; research 
in international relations, Pitman B. Potter; research in public adminis- 
tration, W. F. Willoughby; financing mature scholars, R. M. Story; 
publication (other than the Political Science Review), J. A. Fairlie; the 
Political Science Review, F. A. Ogg; instruction in colleges and univer- 
sities, W. B. Munro; instruction in normal schools, engineering schools, 
etc., E; W. Crecraft; training for public service, Thomas H. Reed; Per- 
sonal Service, William Anderson. The chief recommendations of the 
Committee on Policy were (1) provision for an executive director of the 
Association, with suitable compensation and clerical aid; (2) duties of 
the executive director should include, with the approval of the Committee 
on Research, proposing projects for research, receiving propositions for 
research, promoting research projects by co-operation with universities 
and other research agencies by raising funds. for research projects not 
otherwise financed, keeping a record of research work in political science, 
studying opportunities for employment in official and unofficial public 
service as well as in colleges, supplying colleges and other agencies with 
information, and maintaining a roster of personnel available for such 
work. 


Social Science Abstracts—As the American Journal of Sociology 
goes to press it has received the first two issues of Social Science Ab- 
stracts, or those for March and April, 1929. The new journal is wel- 
comed not only for the signal contribution that it will make as an indis- 
pensable aid to persons engaged in research, but as an evidence of the 
growing interest in the integration and interdependence of the social 
sciences as their fields of inquiry become more and more complex and 
specialized. F. Stuart Chapin, who from rọrọ until recently was chair- 
man of the Committee on Social Abstracts of the American Sociological 
Society, is the editor-in-chief, and W. I. Brandt and Robert M. Wood- | 
bury are associate editors. The editorial organization consists of a board 
of directors, an international group of advisory editors, a large number of 
consulting editors, and a central staff of eight specialists. The magnitude 
of the field covered by the staff with its co-operating force of eight hun- 
dred scholars may be gauged by the following extract from a recent an- 
nouncement by the editors: 
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Since June 1, our editorial staff has listed over 2,600 journals in the social 
sciences. Of this number over 1,000 are systematically examined when re- 
ceived in the Columbia University Library. This partial list may be roughly 
classified by subject as follows: 361 journals in human geography, 77 in cul- 
tural anthropology, 600 in history, 700 in economics, 637 in political science, 
and 332 in sociology. These periodicals are published in the following twenty- 
two languages: Arabic, Bulgarian, Chinese, Czech, Danish, Dutch, English, 
Finnish, French, German, Greek, Hebrew, Italian, Japanese, Magyar, Norwe- 
gian, Polish, Portuguese, Rumanian, Russian, Spanish, and Swedish. 

The subscription rate is six dollars a year including the annual indexes. 
Communications should be addressed to 611 Fayerweather Hall, Colum- 
bia University, New York. 


National Community Center Association—tThe officers for 1929 of 
the National Community Center Association are as follows: president, 
Jesse F. Steiner (Tulane University); vice-president, Arthur Evans 
Wood (University of Michigan), Robert E. Park (University of Chica- 
go), Miss Mary P. Follett (Boston), John L. Gillin (University of Wis- 
consin); treasurer, Edward L. Burchard (Chicago); secretary and edi- 
tor, LeRoy E. Bowman (Columbia University); Executive Committee, 
Mrs. Louis D. Brandeis (chairman), Miss Dorothy Enderis, Clarence 
A. Perry, B. L. Hummel, C. C. North, W. I. Newstetter, J. H. Montgom- 
ery, Walter Pettit. 


American Country Life Association—The next conference of the 
American Country Life Association will be held at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, 1929, on the general topic “Rural Organi- 
zation.” The Program Committee, of which W. H. Stacy, Ames, Iowa, is 
acting secretary, is developing a program based upon a combination of 
sectional meetings for open-forum discussion on the various phases of 
rural organization and general sessions, with prominent speakers of na- 
tional repute. At the meeting of the Board of Directors, held on January 
26, the following officers were elected for the year 1929: honorary presi- 
dent, Kenyon L. Butterfield; president, Frank O. Lowden; vice-presi- 
` dents, Henry A. Wallace and Mrs. C. C. Schuttler; treasurer, Albert 
Shaw, Jr.; executive secretary, Benson Y. Landis; field representatives, 
Nat T. Frame, W. H. Stacy, and Henry Israel. Dean A. R. Mann, of 
Cornell University, was named chairman of the Executive Committee. 


International Conference on Country Life—The fourth Interna- 
tional Conference on Country Life will take place at Budapest, Hungary, 
June 1-7. It is expected that several American delegates will be present. 
Arrangements have been made for the presentation of three main papers 
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by Americans. Any rural sociologists interested in this meeting can get 
detailed information about it by writing Mr. Asher Hobson, American 
Consulate, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Milford Conference Report.—Publication by the American Associa- 
tion of Social Workers of the Milford Conference Report, by the sub- 
committee of which Porter Lee is chairman, was announced for April, 
according to Mary Van Kleeck, chairman of the Publications Commit- 
tee. The Report is concerned with the answers to four questions of the 
most fundamental importance to social case-workers: What is generic 
social case work? What is a competent agency? What is a desirable di- 
vision of labor among case-work agencies? What is adequate training 
for social case-workers? 


Russell Sage Foundation—Joanna C. Colcord has been appointed 
director of the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, in succession to Mary E. Richmond. She will join the staff 
of the Foundation about July 1, 1929. Miss Colcord is well known to 
social workers through her book Broken Homes and through her articles 
on various phases of family social work. . 


Brookings Institution—Frank Tannenbaum is in Porto Rico assist- 
ing in the survey of economic and social conditions which is being con- 
ducted by the Brookings Institution. Mr. Tannenbaum’s book, The 
Mexican Agrarian Revolution, prepared for the Institution, is now in 
press. 


American Orthopsychiatric Association—The Association held a 
convention in the city of New York on February 22 and 23. Several 
papers emphasized the significance of social factors in the causation of 
personality problems. Dr. S. M. Hartwell, of the Judge Baker Founda- 
tion, Boston, laid down the principle that in the child’s environment the 
people whom he knows and responds to are more important as influencers 
of his behavior than material things and events. In a study of birth and 
nursing conditions and the personal history of the first two or three years 
of the child’s life, Dr. Gerald H. J. Pearson, of the Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic, also found that parental attitudes have far more to do 
with the formation of the child’s personality than actual happenings. In 
a paper on the play of social factors in personality integration, Dr. James 
S. Plant, of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic, Newark, New Jersey, gave 
the results of six years’ study of 2,500 juvenile delinquents which led him 
to conclude that the decline of family life militated against adequate 
personality development and the proper satisfaction of the emotional life 
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that underlies it. In the face of this situation, he declared, the psychia- 
trist must turn to a study of social institutions and community life, and 
become less preoccupied with his studies of the individual, since he can- 
not integrate the personality of the individual without integrating the 
environment in which the individual lives, moves, and has his being. 

An interesting study of crime in the Loop and adjacent districts in 
Chicago, showing the importance of environment over that of national- 
ity, in' juvenile delinquency, was described by Clifford R. Shaw, of the 
Institute for Juvenile Research of that city. 


Bowdoin College——An Institute of the Social Sciences is announced 
for April 29-May 11. The subjects included will be law, government, 
economics, and sociology. 


University of Buffalo—Professor Niles Carpenter has been granted 
an additional semester’s leave of absence for service with the Committee 
on the Cost of Medical Care, of which he is assistant director of study. 


Dartmouth College-—Professor McQuilken DeGrange sailed for 
France on March 29 to be a member of the jury which passed on the 
thesis of M. Charles Mollon, a candidate for the D.és-L. degree, at the 
Université de Claremont, on April 13. Professor DeGrange has returned 
to America, sailing on April 16. This is believed to be the first time that 
a member of an American faculty has been invited to cross the seas to 
serve as a member of such a jury at a French university. Professor De- 
Grange is one of the few Americans who possess the Doctorat d’Etat 
degree from a French university. This was granted to him at Claremont 
in 1923. : 

Catholic University—Announcement was made in February by the 
Macmillan Company of the publication of Social Problems of Childhood, 
by Dr. Paul H. Furfey, author of The Gang Age. 


Clark University —Dr. S. J. Brandenburg returned in January, after 
seven months of study in Europe, principally in Berlin. 


Garrett Biblical Institute-—Mr. Murray Leiffer, instructor in so- 
ciology at the. Chicago Training School, has accepted an appointment as 
assistant professor of sociology at the Institute. 


The University of Missouri—The Board of Curators has just ap- 
proved a two-year curriculum in public welfare in the college of agricul- 
ture which will lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science in rural public 
welfare. The direction of this curriculum will be within the department 
of rural sociology. Professor Morgan believes this is the first college of 
agriculture to offer a degree in the social aspects of country life. 
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New York School of Social Work.—In March, The Inquiry. pub- T ott 
lished Community Conflict, which represents the middle stage of a study an 
of the problem of cross-purposes and factional disputes in the local com- . 


munity, directed by Mr. E. C. Lindeman. The aim of this book is to - 


evolve an approach to the handling of community problems which would 
prove of assistance both to persons engaged in community work and to 


those who teach applied sociology. A special paper edition for students. 


is offered at one dollar a copy, in lots of ten or more. Address: The Tn- 
quiry, 129 East Fifty-second Street, New York. ' 


University of Pennsylvania:—Dr. Donald Young, of the department 


of sociology, edited the November Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. The issue is brought out as a.separate vol- 
ume, titled The American Negro. It is a symposium composed of nearly 
forty contributions from prominent authorities of both racial groups, 
and deals with manifold aspects of the interracial problem. Other pub- 
lications from the Pennsylvania department of sociology are Quantita- 
tive Methods in Politics by Stuart A. Rice, published by Knopf, and a 
new and much enlarged edition of Carl Kelsey’s Physical Basis of So- 
ciety, Appleton. Dr. Thorsten Sellin addressed the National Interracial 
Conference in Washington in December on the subject of “The Crim- 
inality of the Negro.” 

Dr. Hugh Carter, of the department of sociology, has been on leave 
this year making a study of public poor-relief in Pennsylvania since 1875. 
His results are to be published this spring. The study is under the gen- 
eral direction of Mr. Ralph G. Hurlin, of the Russell Sage Foundation, 
and is financed by the Commonwealth Fund ‘and the Public Charities 
Association of Pennsylvania. Mr. Carter will again be on leave next 
year. He will be occupied with research with the Committee on the Cost 
of Medical Care. Mr. Harry H. Moore is the director of this Committee. 
Dr. Carter read a paper on “Fluctuations in Dependency in Pennsylvania 
since 1875” at a recent meeting of the Sociological Club. 

A Directory of State-Wide Welfare Organizations in Pennsylvania 
has been prepared by Mr. Jacob J. Blair, instructor in the department of 
sociology, under the direction of Professor James H. S. Bossard, and un- 


der the active supervision of Mr. Arthur Dunham, secretary to the Child . 


Welfare Division of the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania. 
The Directory is being published by the Public Charities Association. 


- BOOK REVIEWS 


- Conditioned Reflexes: An Investigation of the Physiological Ac- 

` ` tivity of the Cerebral Cortex. By I. P. Pavuov. Translated by 
G. V. ANREP. New York: Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, 1927. Pp. xv-+430. $9.00. 

Few men have given such definite direction to American psychology 
as has. Pavlov. Oddly, there has been very little in English available 
from his pen. American students have gained their knowledge of his 
work mainly from-his popularizers, ‘among whom we must put the ma- 
jority of professional psychologists. It seems clear that American under- 
standing of Pavlov’s work has been confined largely to the picture of the 
dog who came to secrete saliva at the ringing of the bell. Huge schemes 
of psychology have been erected on the notion of the “conditioned reflex” 
derived from this instance. The opportunity to gain a true picture of 
Pavlov’s experimental achievements is given in Conditioned Reflexes. 

This volume contains detailed accounts of the experiments made by 
Paviov and his associates on the functioning of the cortex in dogs. Pav- 
lov is a physiologist; his work gains its greatest significance if regarded 
as a study of the functioning of the cerebral hemispheres. His method of 
investigating cortical activity has been to use the conditioned reflex. His 
experimental work is based upon the. use of two reflexes—the alimentary 
reflex and the mild defense reflex. The former operates when the dog is 
given food; the latter when it is given some acid or noxious substance. 
Both reflexes have two manifestations—a motor and a secretory. Pav- 
lov has centered his attention on the secretory side. By a simple yet in- 
genious technique he is able to catch and measure the saliva which is 
secreted when the reflex is brought into action. This gives him a quanti- 
tative measure of the reflex. Through attention to the secretory aspect 
Pavlov has been able to trace the conditions under which conditioned re- 
flexes develop, the different kinds of conditioned reflexes, and the condi- 
tions under which such reflexes are “extinguished.” Space does not per- 
mit one to. mention the ingenious experiments and interesting results 
which show these different aspects of the conditioned reflex. What is dis- 
tinctly important is the work on excitation and inhibition. These are two 
cortical functions which are revealed by the conditioned-reflex proced- 
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ure. A copious secretion in connection with a reflex is a sign of an excita- 
tory process; a very small secretion, or a failure to secrete, a sign of the 
inhibitory process. The use of different conditioned reflexes, their forma- 
tion through different sense organs, and the variation of the conditions 
under which they appear made it possible for Pavlov and his associates 
to study very carefully inhibition and excitation. Pavlov is led to regard 
them as the fundamental functions of the cortex. Of decided interest and 
importance in his experiments is the clash of these two processes, Pavlov 
found in this conflict the source of neurotic behavior in dogs. 

Pavlov’s discoveries will stand forever as notable: achievements in 
the physiological study of the brain. To what extent are they applicable 
to human behavior? The conception of human behavior as resulting 
from the mére conditioning of reflexes has become so imbedded in our 
psychological tradition that it might seem absurd to, raise the question. 
Yet anyone who reads this book reflectively must become acutely aware 
of the speculative character of the efforts to interpret human behavior in 
terms of conditioned reflexes. Much of the carrying-over of the condi- 
tioned-reflex principle is distinctly rash. We are told that to form a con- 
ditioned reflex “the conditioned stimulus should begin to operate before 
the unconditioned stimulus comes into action” (p. 27). In current psy- 
chological explanation little attempt is made to adhere to this order. Also, 
Pavlov tells us, “We cannot proceed further than a conditioned reflex of 
the third order” (p. 34). Even this was ‘true only in the case of the 
strongest reflex—a defense reaction against the stimulation of the skin 
by a strong electric current. Nothing in Paviov’s work warrants the 
popular view that reconditioning is almost endless. 

Even though one follows Pavlov’s tested conclusions in applying the 
conditioned-reflex concept to human conduct, certain important restric- 
tions seem to be present. Outstanding is the inability of such a scheme 
_ to account for the appearance of new behavior. In the conditioned reflex 
old behavior is called out by a new stimulus. All that is new is the con- 
nection between the conditioned stimulus and the response of the uncon- 
ditioned stimulus; no behavior is called out that was not already present 
in the organism. This is different from the development of a new act. To 
call such development “integration” is to label it not to explain it; to 
conceive of integration in terms of the conditioned reflex has its basis 
not in fact but in speculation. It is interesting to note that Pavlov says 
little of motor activity, but confines himself mainly to the secretory as- 
pect of the reflex. The process of secretion is, of course, stable and not 
new. ` 
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The conditioned reflex seems scarcely to apply to the field of mean- 
ingful behavior, where one reacts not automatically but as a result of 
interpretation. Pavlov would bring this kind of activity within his 
scheme, yet his own descriptions and his facts seem scarcely to warrant 
such inclusion. A reflex is defined as “a necessary reaction following 
upon a strictly definite stimulus under defined conditions” (p. 24). 
While Pavlov speaks of conditioned stimuli as “signals” (pp. 16-17) the 
response to them is in the same direct, automatic way as is the uncondi- 
tioned reflex. That human beings react in this manner in the field of tem- 
perament, skill, technique, and channeled habit is evident; but in the 
realm of interpretation it seems true that behavior is not automatic but 
checked—not direct but mediated. To interpret this latter form of be- 
havior as a mere complex functioning of conditioned reflexes is again 
speculation not fact. 

Pavlov, to be true, attaches great hope to the extension of his theo- 
ries to human behavior and, indeed, is inclined to put all human behavior 
in this mold. But underneath his hopes and expectations he retains a so- 
ber and guarded view. He tells us in connection with his own work: 

It would be the height of presumption to regard these first steps in eluci- 
dating the physiology of the cortex as solving the intricate problems of the 
-higher psychic activities in man, when in fact at the present stage of our work 
no detailed application of its results to man is yet permissible [p. 395]. 
Perhaps enthusiastic psychologists and sociologists who use the principle 
of conditioned reflexes with such abandon may come to think in a similar 
sober vein. 


To the reviewer this book of Pavlov cannot be praised too highly. 
It is thorough, full of adequate descriptions of many ingenious experi- 
ments, brilliant yet cautious in interpretation—in all an admirable pic- 
ture of scientific research. The difficult task of translation has been 
splendidly accomplished by Dr. G. V. Anrep, student and collaborator of 
Professor Pavlov. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Readings in Public Opinion: Its Formation and Control. Edited by 
W. Brooke Graves, with an Introduction by CLYDE L. Kine. 
Pu.D. New York: D. -Appleton & Co., 1928. Pp. xxxiv+ 
1281. $6.00. 


The Public and Its Problems. By JoHN DEWEY. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1927. Pp. vi--224. $2.00. 

There .are two references in Professor Graves’s Readings in Public 
Opinion to John Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems. One reference 
calls attention to the fact that the volume was published in 1927, and 
the other states that it “deals especially with the problems of the public 
in the communtiy.” It seems unfortunate that Dewey’s little volume was 
not published earlier. If it had been, the author of Readings in Public 
Opinion might have conceived his task differently. At any rate, what the 
volume seems to lack is any fundamental and consistent conception of 
what the public is; its relation to society on the one hand, and to govern- 
ment and the state on the other. Such a conception would have enabled 
the author to organize his materials in regard to public opinion in such 
a way as to give his readers something more than an elaborate picture of 
the existing disorder of popular thought on the subject. Readings in Pub- 
lic Opinion is an interesting scrapbook into which apparently everything, 
from Floyd H. Allport’s observations on the “prepotent reflexes” to Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s statements on “the president’s signature and the Veto of 
Bills,” finds a place. Public opinion, the press, the pulpit, moving pictures 
and the radio; the task of the publicity man, the demagogue, the reform- 
er; the influence of chambers of commerce and improvement associations, 
and the legislative lobby on public opinion, freedom of speech, the con- 
flict of color, and the administration of justice—all are represented in one 
or more of the “readings” in this interesting volume. Some of the obser- 
vations reproduced, notably those by A. Lawrence Lowell, Walter Lipp- 
mann, Edward Alsworth Ross, Rollo Ogden, Ivy L. Lee, James Bryce, 
Graham Wallas, and Frank I. Cobb make real contributions to our 
knowledge of public opinion. Others, like those of Sigmund Freund in 
the Group Mind and John B. Watson in Behaviorism, are apparently in- 
tended to supply (what is certainly much needed) some scheme of fun- 
damental explanation which might reduce to order and make intelligible 
the wide range of materials which the volume covers. A good deal of 
what is written about the press and public opinion is merely hortatory 
or cynical, depending upon the temper of the writer. This, too, has found 
a place in the Readings and serves at least to exhibit the attitude of our 
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intelligentzia toward the newspaper and other agencies through which 
public opinion finds expression. Some of the best things in the book are 
by the editor. Professor Graves’s analyses and documents at the end of 
the chapters are particularly valuable and stimulating. 

This book will raise more questions than it answers, and, in the pres- 
ent state of our knowledge, that is all that could be expected or desired. 

John Dewey’s The Public and Its Problems is less a discussion of the 
public and public opinion than actually an oblique attack on the problem 
of the state. It is an attempt to describe the state realistically as a going 
concern rather than a philosophical abstraction defined in legal and nor- 
mative terms. “The state,” he says, “is the organization of public opin- 
ion... .. The obvious external mark of the organization of a public or 
of a state is thus the existence of officials.” 

The state is public opinion plus the formal organization through 
which, so to speak, public opinion is administered. Opinion, which may 
properly be called public, arises when some act of an individual or a 
group of individuals has consequences which affect others than those 
directly concerned. It arises when the acts of an individual or a group 
collide with the acts or interests of others. “Those indirectly and seri- 
ously affected for good or for evil form a group distinctive enough to 
require recognition and a name. The name selected is the public.” 

Anything becomes public when it seriously affects others than those 
directly concerned. Otherwise it remains a private matter. The state is, 
therefore, the institution that arises to deal with those matters which are 
public rather than private. The state is not a structure that is separated 
from public opinion. It is not something that is created out of hand, nor 
something divinely constituted, fixed, and unchangeable. “The belief in 
political fixity, of the sanctity of some form of state consecrated by the 
efforts of our fathers and hallowed by tradition, is one of the stumbling 
blocks in the way of orderly and direct change; it is an invitation to re- 
volt and revolution.” : 

The state is not to be identified with the form and the functionaries 
through which public opinion issues in action. On the other hand, this 
external and formal organization of public opinion and the legal and 
philosophical conceptions in which its functions are defined are no less 
a part of the state than the public opinion to which they give direction 
and expression. 

The conception which men hold of the state is not something apart 
from the state itself, because the conception which men have of their 
relations to one another helps to make those relations what they are. 
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Ideas belong to human beings who have bodies, and there is no separation 
between the structures and the processes of the part of the body that enter- 
tains the ideas and the part that performs acts. Brain and muscle work to- 
gether, and the brains of men are much more important data for social science 
than are the muscular system and the sense organs. 


This means that the state, public opinion, moral ideas, and social at- 
titudes are to be regarded as a part of nature. They are all parts of the 
cosmos, to be studied empirically, in all their changing forms and mani- 
festations. As Dewey says, “By its very nature, a state is something to be 
scrutinized, investigated, searched for.” The state is, to be sure, in part, 
at least, an idea, but ideas also have their natural histories. 

; RogrrrRT E. PARK 

UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


1 
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American Marriage and Family Relationships. By Ernest RUTH- 
ERFORD GROVES and WILLIAM FIELDING OcBurN. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1928. Pp. xiii-+-497. $4.50. 

When one views the flood of recent literature concerning marriage 
and the family one naturally asks, To what end is another book. written? 
Groves and Ogburn frankly face this situation and answer that there is 
need of a text for college students, one which will present “substantial 
factual evidence and scientific methods of study.” For as matters stand, 
“there is danger of turning the whole study into one of superficial dis- 
cussion or sensational debate and presentation.” 

Some books are made up largely of historical, others of ethnograph- 
ic, data, usually stressing the family as an institution rather than as a 
social group. Other writers concentrate on “problems of the modern 
family.” Groves and Ogburn do neither, but undertake to set forth sig- 
nificant facts about family life in America today and to offer some sug- 
gested interpretations. Two-thirds of the book is occupied by the results 
of Ogburn’s exhaustive statistical study based largely on the United 
States Census of 1890, 1900, 1910, and 1920. One-fourth consists of 
“evidence gathered from many efforts and tendencies of the present era, 
and from case studies of successful marriage” by Groves. The last forty 
pages are a discussion of methods of study. 

In point of view, this book is almost entirely free from the usual 
setting of norms, eulogizing of the family as a sacred institution, viewing 
of its decadence with alarm, and pious exhortation to return to the true 
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way of life. All these are completely absent from Ogburn’s chapters. 
Occasionally Groves seems to slip back into subjectivism, but for the 
most part he, too, is exceptionally objective. He is at some pains to show 
the relativity of norms and their use for descriptive purposes rather than 
as bases for moral judgments. “It would be folly to set up exact norms 
and insist that all marriage or family life contrary to these is unwhole- 
some (p. 94).” The book contains no trace of the old-fashioned praise 
of the family, though there is some effort to appraise it with a frank tone 
of optimism. “The new family will be more difficult, maintaining higher 
standards that test character more severely, but it will offer richer fruit 
for the satisfying of human needs (p. 16).” “The criticism and doubt of 
marriage are impressive, but they must not be thought of as a means of | 
measurement. .... This criticism is a better index of personal discon- 
tent than of the inability of marriage to attain its norms (p. 9 5).” Groves 
warns against “the impression that family discord is rare and necessarily 
bad. A family with no discord would be so highly abnormal as to be a 
social monstrosity (p. 78).” 

Ogburn’s chapters bring out clearly the hazards of assuming the 
truth of “what one would naturally expect” and of using such assumed 
facts as the basis of generalizations: Here are a few samples from chap- 
ter xxvii which upset popular presuppositions: The general population 
contains a higher percentage of married people than it did thirty years 
ago. The largest percentage of the population married is not found when 
the sexes are equal in number, but when there is an excess of men. Cities 
which have lower birth-rates also have on the average larger percentages 
of young persons married. Negroes report much the highest percentage 
divorced and immigrants the lowest. , 

All in all, this is a very interesting and useful book. But it will prob- 
ably serve a larger purpose as reference work than as text. Its greatest 
weakness, in the reviewer’s eyes, is the lack of concrete material in 
Groves’s chapters. The dangers involved in using family histories are 
real; but it should be possible to duplicate what Eldridge and Clark have 
done in Major Problems of Democracy, where the first chapter contains 
a vivid narrative of a middle-class family whose identity is effectively 
concealed. Such case studies would help the student to appreciate the 
family “as a unity of interacting personalities” and to understand the 
series of crises and adjustments which are so significant a part of every 
family’s history. 

STUART A. QUEEN 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


+ 
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Recent Social Changes in the United States since the War and Par- 
ticularly in 1927. Edited by WiLLram F. Ocsurn. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xiii +230. $3.00. 

This collection of nineteen papers is already familiar to readers of the 

American Journal of Sociology, in which they first appeared (July, 1928). 

They are here reproduced as a volume, without substantial change. In 

consequence, attention to the factual material seems unnecessary in this 

review. The reviewer does feel called upon, however,. for some appraisal 
of the enterprise, as a new and prospectively continuing venture in Amer- 


‘ican sociology. We are evidently dealing with the first number of a year 


book. A similar assemblage of articles concerning social changes in 1928 
appears in this issue of the Journal and will again be republished in a sep- 
arate volume. 

Social scientists of all descriptions, sociologists in particular, are in 
process of becoming specialists. Coincident with this process is a demand 
for aid in keeping track of at least the major developments within fields of 
social interest outside of the specialty. As one of these “aids” the present 
volume finds a legitimate raison d’être. We are all interested, or should 
be, in innumerable aspects of social change. Carefully assembled statis- 
tics are scarcely dry upon the pages of lecture notes or manuscripts before 
they are obsolete. While looking up new data in one field, we get behind 
the times in others. A year book which sketches in rapid fashion a num- 
ber of the more important changes of the year should soften the way in 
the hopeless but useful endeavor to keep up to date. 

The reviewer has read the compact pages of this little book witha | 
cumulative impression of the imminence if not the concurrency of revo- > 
lution in social life. Transformations are taking place all about us with 
a rapidity that is breath-taking. Who has been able to grasp the com- 
posite social significance of the changes taking place? The attempt to do 
so is wholesome, and the trail toward Whither from Whence may at least 
be intercepted at the signboard here set up. Two questions remain: Has 
the field for such a task been covered adequately elsewhere? Has the best 
advantage been taken of the space employed? 

There is undoubtedly some overlapping in content between Recent 
Social Changes and the American Year Book. Such topics as Production, 
Foreign Trade, Foreign Policy, Labor, Wages, Education, and Religion, 
among others, are treated in both. It seems fair to say that among the 
articles by its 185 contributors, the American Year Book touches upon 
nearly all the topics discussed by Recent Social Changes. It does so, how- 
ever, in more abbreviated fashion. Moreover, it presumes to deal with 
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“every field of endeavor” as “a presentation and interpretation of events 
and progress in America.” Hence it deals, for example, with the physical 
sciences. The volume reviewed, being limited to social changes, is more 
compact, less expensive, and at the same time in some respects more com- 
prehensive. It thus seems to have a place for itself beside, and not in con- 
flict with, the older and larger publication. 

Has the most effective use been made of space? The average level of 
the contributions in reference to their purpose is high. The announcement 
for the 1928 inventory includes all the 1927 and a few additional topics. 
If the series is continued, experience will probably disclose other desira- 
ble additions, and also some variations. The fact that a number of the 
first contributors found it necessary to describe social changes during 
1927 as part of a process characterizing a number of consecutive years i 
suggests that some topics might profitably be reviewed less often than an- 
nually. New topics might replace them in intervening issues. 

The development of the project during the next and subsequent years 
will be followed with keen interest. Amid the innumerable changes of 
which it takes note, what will its own changes be? 


Stuart A, RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Field Studies in Sociology: A Student’s Manual. By Vivien M. 
Parmer. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. 
xix-281. $2.50. 

A few years ago sociologists were insisting that theirs was a genuine 
science; more recently they have urged one another to become scientific; 
at last they are actually formulating methods of research. In this “stu- 
dent’s manual” we have one of the few attempts to introduce beginners 
systematically to sociological research. There have been many textbooks 
on statistics which have been helpful to sociologists, but which left stu- 
dents to make their own applications to this field. There have been a few 
books on the technique of social surveys, but they have had more signifi- 
cance for social work than for social science. Schluter’s How to Do Re- 
search Work outlined the procedure essential to any scientific study, but 
in a very abstract fashion. Bogardus’ Tke New Social Research is less 
systematic, but is rich in illustrations and is distinctly sociological. 
Miss Palmer has produced a handbook for students of sociology which 
combines an orderly and detailed statement of methods with enough il- 
lustrations to make the whole thing clear and attractive. 
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The book is made up of four parts. The first discusses the objectives, 
‘methods, and basic assumptions of sociological research, marking off the 
field clearly from the other social sciences and from social work and 
social reform.’ The second part outlines in detail three types of case 
studies—one of a territorial group (community), one of an interest group 
(boys’ gang), and one of an accommodation group (immigrant colony). 
Part three takes up the techniques of observation, interviewing, diaries, 
map-making, documentation, analysis, and interpretation. The Appen- 
dixes contain sample materials from studies actually made in Chicago. 
This manual is based on several years of experience at the Univer- 
‘sity of Chicago in directing field studies made by beginning students in 
sociology. It is “keyed” to several different elementary texts and is 
planned “in such a way that observations of group behavior in the field 
were timed to synchronize with the advance of the student in his reading 
of the textbook: and in his class discussions.” Frankly, the reviewer 
doubts the feasibility of this program for beginners, especially when they 
are below the rank of Juniors, and when the college or university is lo- 
cated in a small town. But the book can be most heartily recommended 
to every teacher and advanced student of sociology. It opens up the 
field of sociological research in a more satisfactory manner than any 


other book that has yet appeared. STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF Kansas 


The Strike: A Study in Collective Action. By E. T. Hirer. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xvi+304. $2.50. 
Many books have been written on “labor problems” in the past twen- 
ty years, including both propagandist tracts and important scientific and 
historical studies, The scientific books have been almost without excep- 
tion written from an economic point of view; they have treated workers’ 
organizations and their activities as forces affecting wages, hours, and 
other conditions of labor. Professor Hiller’s Tke Strike is different in that 
it is an interpretation from a sociological point of view. The author has 
dealt with the strike and with closely connected phenomena not pri- 
marily with reference to their effects upon the labor contract, but as forms 
of collectivé behavior. -For him the central problems relate to the causes 
of strikes, and to the varying patterns which they assume. He devotes 
much consideration to the strategy of strikes, both on the workers’ side 
and on the employers’ side; and he is reasonably successful in explaining 
strategy as a natural response of human nature and group interest to 
given types of situations. _ 
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An interesting feature of the volume is the interpretation of the 
strike. as a political phenomenon—an interpretation which is developed 
through both a description of the manner in which strikes operate, even- 
tually, to modify the constitutional law of a society, and through a com- 
parison of ordinary labor strikes with other types-of strike. The chapter 
“The Mythical General Strike,” while not profoundly original in content, 
is interesting and thought provoking. In.a stimulating brief Introduc- 
tion, Professor Robert E. Park points out that.this volume ought to be 
read in connection with Professor Lyford P. Edwards’ Natural History 
of Revolution, which has previously appeared in the same series, since 
both deal with particular types of social movements which result in modi- 
fications of the political order. 

The book is provided with a selected but unclassified bibliography of 
some two hundred titles, and with a rather. complete Index. It is some- 
what weakened by the use of terminology which savors of the seminar 
room, e.g., “groupal differentiation (p. 230).” It is probably desirable 
for the sound development of the social sciences that, for the present, 
writers should avoid as far as possible the introduction of new technical 
terms and phrases. On the whole, however, this is a readable and illumi- 
nating book. l . 
Froyp N. House 
UNIVERSITY oF VIRGINIA 


The Child and the World. By Marcaret Naumpurc. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., Inc., 1928. Pp. xxiv-+328. $3.50. 


The Problem Child at Home. By Mary BUELL Sayres. New 
York: The Commonwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 
1928. Pp. x+342. $1.50. i 

-The history of education is full of protests against standardized 
schools. Margaret Naumburg’s book is based upon her experience in 
building the Walden School in New York. It is a restatement of roman- 
tic individualism à la Rousseau. After declaring that no educational 
experiment is possible in the public schools, labor organizations, social 
settlements, or universities, the author takes a crack at objective statisti- 
cal sociology, behaviorism, intelligence tests, and other educational 
fetishes. As might be expected, such unswerving faith in one’s own idea 
produces overstatements and blind spots. Where, for example, does the 
author get the idea that all anthropologists and sociologists “now place 
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the undifferentiated primal horde as anterior in cultural evolution to the 
individual or family unit”? 

Miss Sayles’s work is based upon a study of about two hundred case 
records of children treated at child-guidance clinics founded by the 
Commonwealth Fund. The author has endeavored to draw from the 
day-by-day experience of clinical workers in meeting parents and chil- 
dren principles which will help other parents to a more rational dealing 
with their own children. The first part of the book is an analysis of the 
emotional satisfactions which parents and children seek in one another; 
the second, to mistaken ideas which influence parent-child relationships. 
To a certain extent these chapters go over the ground covered by Mi- 
riam van Waters’ Parenis on Probation. For students of child guidance 
the twelve detailed cases narrated in Part III are the most valuable con- ` 
tribution unless it be the suggestions of a reading program for parents in 
general or parents who have special child problems. The common sense 
embodied in this book entitles it to wide circulation. 

ArTHUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


` 


Origins of Education among Primitive Peoples. By W. D. Hax- 
BLY. London: Macmillan & Co., 1926. Pp. xx+432; 113 il- 
lustrations. $9.00. 


The announced purpose of this volume is to give a survey of moral, 
religious, physical, and social education among primitive peoples, but it 
by no means confines itself to this plan. Fully half the volume deals with ~ 
such topics as pregnancy, childbirth, head deformation, tattooing, and 
circumcision; few, if any, of which are directly related to education. The - 
remaining pages give a regional survey of the various ways in which a 
child becomes a recognized member of the group and through which he 
learns the customs of his people. This leads to an extended discussion of 
ceremonies of initiation and of the training of certain individuals for 
specialized functions of tribal life. i 

While acknowledging that analogies are by no means conclusive, the 
author leaves no doubt in the mind of the reader that he considers Egypt 
the source of practically all the rites he discusses, for example: 

Hypotheses supported by evidence suggest that from such a focus (Egypt) 
there radiated a complex of usages relating to social, magical, religious, and 
moral training. In all probability Polynesian migrations were mainly respon- 
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sible for disseminations of ideas and practices over wide areas, possibly to the 
shores of the American continents [p. 401]. 


Again: 

It is unlikely that such methods and ideals as exist today in social groups 
at all cultural levels have arisen repeatedly and independently in all parts of the 
world. Similarity of emotion assists migration of ideas, and it may be true that 
the individual has a subconscious race memory, also that personal development 
in a measure recapitulates the psychic life of ancestral groups [p. 3]. 


To answer these assumptions of the author would be but to restate 
the objections of American anthropologists and of Malinowski to the 
Elliott Smith school of extreme diffusionists. The book is well written, 
has an excellent bibliography, and an unusually well-chosen set of illus- 
trations. i 

Fay-Cooper COLE 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Crossroads in the Mind of Man. A Study of Differentiable Mental 
Abilities. By TRUMAN L. KELLEY. Stanford: Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. vii+-238. $4.00. 

Child Accounting Practice. A Manual of Child Accounting Tech- 
nique. By ABEL J. MCALLISTER and ARTHUR S. Oris. Yonk- 
ers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1927. Pp. xii+ x196. 

The first of these books is a theoretical discussion of mental meas- 
urements in terms of independent mental traits and such associated fac- 
tors as race, age, and sex. Theoretical psychology has not been satisfied 
with a mere mass of separate investigations of disparate mental elements 
and related factors. Spearman, among others, over a generation ago, 
tackled the problem more systematically to see if some fundamental 
theory could not be worked out. On the basis of inter-correlation tech- 
nique, he evolved his famous thesis of two factors in all mental life— 
one general, one specific. Since that time he and his students have 
modified this simpler theory to take in a number of general, quasi-gen- 
eral, and specific factors. Kelley here tackles the same general problem. 
He finds, in general, that mental traits tend to combine into general 
patterns, out of specific factors understood only in terms of hereditary 
and environmental conditionings. The author is particularly critical of 
Spearman’s theories of a “central fund of intellective energy,” or “gen- 
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eral ability,” when we have not examined each particular patterning of 


mental traits in reference to maturity, race, sex, and environmental pres- 


sures. There is rapidly accumulating a great deal of statistical evidence 
that all these factors must be taken into account before we essay to lay 
down any psychological hypotheses in the Spearman manner. 

The’ book by McAllister and Otis is merely a reflection of a general 
cultural trend toward cataloging every imaginable item in the school- 
` child’s behavior. Its principal value for the sociologist is an exhibit of 
the lengths to which the mechanistic, quantitative age is taking us in 


“every department of our social organization. 


a KIMBALL YOUNG 
. UNIVERSITY oF WISCONSIN 


Principles of Sociology. By RupotpH M. Binner. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1928. Pp. xvi-+-609. $5.00. 

In these days when textbooks for beginning college courses in so- 
ciology are appearing so rapidly, it naturally occurs to one that some- 
thing might be gained for purposes of review by classifying them. 
Principles of Sociology, by Professor Binder, of New York University, 
would in that case be classed with those textbooks which emphasize the 
biological foundations of human association. It differs from other books 
which have that emphasis by the particular stress which it places upon 
the réle of the endocrine system. While the author does not deny the 
importance of culture, he apparently feels that differences between indi- 
viduals, classes, and races as to the organization and balance of the en- 
docrine system are of fundamental importance, and there is in his dis- 
cussion more than a suggestion that the treatment of endocrine disorders 
and deficiencies may be expected to remedy many social evils. 

This volume is not lacking, however, in a theory of human motives. 
In fact, the author gives a prominent place to one desire which he regards 
as fundamental to all others, the “desire for completion,” derived from 
a still more fundamental, organic “urge for completion,” which seems to 
be a name for the generic tendency to act. f 

The book is divided into five main parts: I, “The Social Houle: 
tion”; II, “Social Motives”; III, “Social Processes”; IV, “Social Insti- 
tutions”; and V, “Social Aims.” In Part I, considerable emphasis is 
placed upon “facts” and an inductive approach to the study of sociology, 
but the author uses facts rather casually. It is difficult to make out any 
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coherent line of thought connecting one topic with another, and the 
volume leaves in the mind of the reviewer the impression of a hodge- 
podge. Obvious omissions can be detected in the index. ot 
Froyp N. Hous: 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Community Problems. By ARTHUR EVANS Woon, Pu.D. -New 
York: The Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+589. 


This volume is distinguished from many other discussions of social 
problems in setting forth the material from the community point of view. 
The author’s interest is in the. struggle of communities to overcome ig- 
norance and outworn habits of thought that retard efforts to improve 
community life. 

Another significant feature is the concentration upon four major 
topics: housing, health, recreation, and Americanization. Obviously, 
there are other community problems, but fortunately the author broke 
with past precedent and declined to spread discussion over the wide range 
of topics that are usually included in books of this kind. By this plan, 
Dr. Wood was able to devote from roo to 150 pages to the discussion of 
each of his principal subjects—a sufficient body of material to challenge 
interest. Courses in social problems would be less charged with super- 
ficiality if textbooks would follow Dr. Wood’s plan of treating inten- 
sively a few topics. Such books, also, would be more authoritative, for 
no writer can be equally competent over a wide field of study. 

The four topics.considered are treated in a well-balanced and thor- 
ough manner, with a careful use of original sources. The discussion of 
housing is very timely, especially in view of its frequent neglect by other 
writers, In view of the low repute of the term Americanization, one won- 
ders why assimilation or some other technical term was not used in its 
place. His treatment of this particular problem, however, is far removed 
from the superficial discussions that were so common during the war 
period. Each chapter is followed by a well-chosen list of references for 
reading and questions for class discussion. The book needs only an 
Index to make it one of the most satisfactory texts now available in the 
field of social problems. 

i J. F. STEINER 

TULANE UNIVERSITY 
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The New World: Problems in Political Geography. By ISAIAH 
Bowman, Pu.D., Director of the American Geographical So- 
ciety of New York. Fourth edition, with 257 maps. New 
York: World Book Co., 1928. Pp. v-+803. 


The fourth edition of Isaiah Bowman’s review of “present-day prob- 
lems in political geography” is a book of some 171 more pages than that 
of the first edition, published in 1921. It has 42 new maps, which have 
replaced 65 photographic illustrations in the first edition. The book 
itself is very largely rewritten. 

In all the movement and change of this modern world, geography 
is the most stable factor in the situation. All changes in political and 
social relations take place against a background of physical and political 
geography. Without a knowledge of geography we should be in danger 
of losing our reckoning altogether. But geography changes. New means 
of transportation and communication diminish the older distances, and 
any new change in geography brings new social changes and puts new 
strains on the old political boundaries. It is the purpose of Dr. Bowman’s 
volume, in its separate editions, to keep us up to date in regard to the 
changes in the geography of the world and their repercussions, particu- 
larly in the political world. The new edition covers a considerably wider 
range of topics than the old. Recent events present the facts of a few 
years ago in a new perspective, and these changes in perspective are faith- 
fully reflected in the introduction to the separate chapters. The volume _ 
gives us a large and luminous account of the present positions of things 
in the world so far as they are reflected in and affected by the political 
geography of the world. This is a volume for the student, but it is es- 
pecially a book for the intelligent layman. 

` - RoserT E. PARK 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Psychology of Personality: An Analysis of Common Emotion- 
al Disorders. By ENctisH Bacsy. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-236. $2.50. 

The title of this interesting little book is not altogether appropriate 
to its content. The author rather narrowly identifies personality with 
“persistent emotional tendencies.” A writer is entitled to select and de- 
fine his own terms; only in this case it leads to a conspicuous neglect of 
many substantial points of view concerning personality. Further, the 
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author gives not so much a psychological study as a therapeusis of emo- 
tional disability. His stated aims are to ascertain (1) the experiences 
leading to disabling emotions, (2) the techniques available for their 
elimination, and (3) the principles of training necessary for their pre- 
vention. The treatment of these three items is very simple, yet inter- 
esting. The author’s point of view is that emotional disabilities are 
rooted in fear-producing experiences which the individual has failed to 
meet in a satisfactory manner. He has made adjustment, instead, through 
such inadequate forms as repression, rationalization, phantasy formation, 
and hysteria. Therapeusis consists mainly in training the individual to 
meet such emotional situations with frankness. 

The reader need not expect to find in this book any original ap- 
proach, nor any profound discussion, nor yet any exhaustive survey. But, 
if he is seeking a readable treatment of a few elementary emotional dis- 
orders sanely discussed and amply illustrated with concrete cases, his 
perusal of this volume will repay him. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO A 


School and Society in Chicago. By Grorce S. Counts. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. viii+-361. $2.50. 

First telling the story of the ousting of Superintendent McAndrew 
from the Chicago school system, Professor Counts analyzes the social 
forces and the institutionalized groups which, after a generation of strug- 
gle and turmoil, focused their lines of pressure into the alignments re- 
sulting in the McAndrew incident. It is a story told in terms of social 
attitudes and movements, of philosophies of life as well as of education 
at war, of significant incidents only to be explained by the events and 
hatreds of decades gone by. In any American city the same factors might 
be found by delving below the surface of events. Chapters are given to 
the Association of Commerce and to the Federation of Labor, the wom- 
en’s civic clubs and the teachers’ union, the church influence (the re- 
ligious issue in politics), the city hall, and the daily press. The political 
science aspect of division of authority between state, municipal, and 
school-board officials is developed. Beyond and behind are conflicting 
philosophies of education and conceptions of the rôle of the teacher, the 
school administrator, and the lay board member. 

Too often school administration has been taught as the applying of 
the sacred “principles” derived from philosophy and enshrined in text- 
books of administration. Here the task of the administrator is revealed as 
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it really is, the engineer’s creation of a going machine, but along lines 
laid down by social group interests and forces. This book carries the 
“case-book” method into a field hitherto much dominated by “introspec- , 
tive” philosophizings and generalizings. ; 


Jorpan TRUE CAVAN 
ROCKFORD COLLEGE - 


Principles of Educational Sociology: An Outline. By E. GEORGE 
Payne. New York: New York University Press Book Store, 
1928. Pp. xi+-169. $1.25. l 

Since roro the author has been concerned in elementary instruction 
in educational sociology. This book represents the present state of that 
enterprise. Of special interest are the chapters on the relation of soci- 
ology to education, the expansion of the curriculum, and the reconstruc- 
tion of educational institutions to meet changing social demands, the 
sociological significance of changes already affected in educational insti- 
tutions, present problems in educational reconstruction, and surveys and 
measurements of the social results of education. Perhaps the most valu- 
able chapters are on methods of research in educational sociology. In the 
chapter bibliographies the older “systematic” and “theorizing” refer- 
ences are interestingly mingled with newer concrete research reports. An 
index, general bibliography, and glossary are aomig, although the book 
is intended for beginning students. 

To the reviewer this book shares with most of its competitors the 
weakness of seeming to be simultaneously aimed at graduate and under- 
graduate students, those well trained in sociology, and those just being 
initiated into it. As indicative of the change of educational sociology 
from general theorizing to concrete research, it seems most important. 

Jorpan TRUE CAVAN 

Rocxrorp COLLEGE 


Mary McDowell, Neighbor. By Howarp E. Witson. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1928. Pp. xi+235. $3.00. 
This book is more than a biography of a well-known social worker 
and leader in civic reform. It presents also a vivid picture of the réle of 
the social settlements in Chicago, a movement in which Miss McDowell 
has been an active participant for almost forty years, first as one of the 
early residents of Hull House and later as head resident of the Univer- 
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sity of Chicago Settlement.. Always a vigorous if. not militant personal- 
ity, Miss McDowell boldly championed the cause of the lower economic 
classes at a time when there was-little-public interest in their problems. 
Her strong support of the laborers in the Stockyard Strike of 1904, her 
long struggle to improve the sanitary conditions in Packingtown, and her 
efforts to secure protection of women and children in industry, earned 
for her the fitting sobriquet “Fighting Mary.” The story of Miss Mc- 
Dowell’s life is so intimately bound up with the whole course of munic- 
ipal reform. in Chicago that the volume necessarily throws a flood of 
light on this interesting chapter in the history of the city. While the book 
is intended as a tribute-to Miss McDowell rather than as a critical evalu- 
ation of her achievernents, it is based on authoritative sources and bears 
evidence of painstaking work on the part of the author. 
l í i f J. F. STEINER 

TULANE UNIVERSITY ` 


The Religion Called Behaviorism. By Dr. Lours BERMAN. New 
York: Boni and Liveright, 1927. Pp. viii-}-153. $1.75. 
This little book, while it contains thirty chapters, is hardly more than 
a bound pamphlet, since the chapters are very short. One of them has 
less than a hundred words. It seems to have been written to give notice 
that the author does not wish to be classed as. a behaviorist, preferring to 
be a gestaltist. Behaviorism is called a religion because it consists of a 
self-conscious attitude toward life, appeals to invisible powers, and is 
mystic (sic). Polemic attacks on behaviorism are many, but this pro- 
posal to classify Dr. Watson’s system in a theological pigeon-hole is an 
attempt to give the controversy a new twist. The argument is brief and 
fragmentary, and the appeal to religion seems-irrelevant and uncon- 
vincing. a 
E ELLSWORTH Faris ` 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


‘ 


CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS 





The summary article is omitted from this issue. The next issue will 
contain an article by Dr. Galen M. Fisher on “Current Research in Re- 
ligion.” 

CORRECTION 

In the announcement of current research projects published in the Janu- 
ary issue of the American Journal of Sociology several mistakes were made. 
On page 768 is a list of research projects which purport to be in the hands of 
Professor Dwight Sanderson. The first of these is “A Study from the Psycho- 
logical Point of View in Leadership in Rural Primary Groups,” in the hands of 
Professor R. W. Nafe. The second, “A Study of the Structure of Rural Com- 
munity Areas of New York State,” is in the hands of Professor Sanderson. 
The third should be divided into two parts. The first is “Rural Population of 
New York, 1855-1925,” by Professor Bruce L. Melvin. The study was pub- 
lished in November, 1928. The second part is “Village Service Agéncies of 
New York State, 1925,” by Professor Melvin. The study is now completed 
and in the hands of the Committee on Publications. The fourth, “The Rural 
Communities of Schuyler County, New York,” was a Ph.D. thesis by Professor 
R. E. Wakeley, completed in the summer of 1928. The work was done under 
the direction of Professor Dwight Sanderson. The fifth, “A Study of the Or- 
ganizations, Social Situation and Relation of Farm People and Villagers in a 
Rural Area of Tompkins County,” should be corrected, with the title as fol- 
lows: “Social Relationships of Slaterville Springs and Brooktondale and Sur- 
rounding Area, Tompkins County, New York,” by Glenn A. Bakkum and Bruce 
L. Melvin. The original of this was a Ph.D. thesis by Professor Bakkum under 
the direction of Professor Melvin. It has been completely revised and is now 
being typed for publication. E 

A study by Bruce L. Melvin, “Rural Population in Tompkins and Schuyl- 
er Counties, New York, 1925,” was omitted. This study is now completed and 
in the hands of the Committee on Publications. A study by Gladys M. Kens- 
ler and Bruce L. Melvin, “A Partial Sociological Study of thé Village of Dry- 
den, New York,” was also omitted. The original of this was a Master’s thesis 
by Miss Kensler, made under the direction of Professor Melvin. Since its 
original completion the data have been revised and brought up to date and re- 
written by Professor Melvin. The study is completed and ready for publica- 
tion. Another study, “A Sociological Study of the Village of Marathon, New 
York,” by Bruce L. Melvin, has been omitted. This study has been set up and 
part of the information collected. 

On page 76ọ a research project is listed as “A Comparison of Urban and 
Rural Divorce Rates in Four Rural Counties,” by Dwight Sanderson. This 
study was made as a Master’s thesis by Blanche M. Melvin, under the direction 
of Professor Dwight Sanderson, and completed in the summer of 1928. 
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